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This  number  (April)  opens  with  a  valuable  translation  from  Harless’, 
presenting  Luther's  judgment  as  to  the  bearing  of  ministers  in  time  of 
war.  It  has  been  adapted  to  our  own  time  and  country  by  the  transla¬ 
tor,  Rev,  G.  A.  Wenzel,  whose  distinguished  merits  as  a  translator  the 
readers  of  the  Lutheran  well  know.  The  second  article  is  on  Herder 
from  Hageubach,  well  translated  by  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg.  The 
imperishableness  of  Christianity,  deduced  from  its  hold  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  principles  of  our  nature,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Religion  by  President  Sprecher,  of  Wittenberg  College.  The 
Races  of  Men  in  French  History  by  Professor  Coppee,  will  be  read  alike 
for  its  fund  of  information  and  its  graceful  style.  Professor  Stoever, 
now  the  actual  editor-in-chief  of  the  Review,  continues  his  important  and 
popular  labors  as  an  annalist  and  'sketches  Dr.  Miller  and  Rev.  Freder¬ 
ick  Ruthrauff.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  Review  the  article  of  Luther’s 
Works  by  Rev,  E.  J.  Koous.  It  is  mainly  bibliographical,  presentiiig 
from  German  sources  information  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  character.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  English  language  to  take  its 
place.  The  number  closes  with  notice  of  New  Publications.  The  no¬ 
tice  of  Dr.  Smith’s  Hagenbach  points  out  some  importaiit  errate-  in  that 
work.  The  number  looks  well  and  in  variety  and  readableness  is  one  of 
the  very  best  ever  issued.  It  would  be  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the 
Church,  if  ill  these  depressing  times  the  Review  were  allowed  to  sink. — 
Lutheran  and  Missionary, 

No  one  can  question  for  a  moment  the  importance  of  this  Theo¬ 
logical  Revievj  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  we 
trust  the  appeal  for  renewed  exertions  to  give  it  a  more  extensive  circu¬ 
lation  will  meet  with  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  response. — Liith,  Observer. 

The  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Review  has  a  very  interesting  article 
made  up  of  extracts  from  Luther  on  the  question  of  the  bearing  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  time  of  war,  one  on  Herder,  one  on  the  Im¬ 
perishableness  of  Christianity,  one  on  the  Races  of  Men  in  the  French 
History,  Sketches  ol  Jacob  Miller,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  Frederick  Ruthrauff, 
in  continuation  of  tlie  most  useful  series  by  Professor  Stoever  of 
Reminiscences  of  deceased  Lutheran  ministers,  and  a  very  valuable 
Bibliographical  article  on  editions  of  Luther’s  Works. —  The  Con- 
gregationalist. 

The  Evangelical  Review  discusses  the  bearing  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  time  of  war,  gives  a  sketch  of  Herder,  has  an  able  paper 
On  the  Imperishableness  of  Christianity,  discusses  the  Races  of  Men  in 
French  History,  gives  interesting  Reminiscences  of  deceased  Lutheran 
ministers  and  reviews  Luther’s  works.  This  Quarterly  is  published  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa. — New  York  Observer. 

This  Review  ought  to  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  the  Lutheran 
Church,  ot  whose  doctrines  it  is  in  this  country  the  leading,  and  a  very 
able  exponent. — Sunday  School  Times. 

The  first  article  in  this  number,  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Wenzel,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  the  Bearing  of  Ministers  in  time  of  War,  well  reflects  the  ster¬ 
ling  patriotism  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  and  people.  It  gives  highly 
interesting  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Luther  on  the  subject.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cnppee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gives  a  valunble  article 
on  the  Races  of  Men  in  French  History.  The  other  articles  are:  Her¬ 
der,  by  Rev.  J.  Stuckenberg,  (a  translation  of  a  chapter  from  Hagen- 
baci'i’s  Church  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,)  Reminiscences  ot 
Deceased  Lutheran  Ministers  (containing  biographical  sketches  of  Dr. 
J.  Miller  and  of  Frederick  Ruthrauff,)  and  Luther’s  Works,  (a  brief 
history  of  the  different  editions  of  Luther’.'#  Works,)  by  Rev.  E.  J. 
Koons.— The  Methodist. 
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ARTICLE  L  * 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

Translated  from  the  German.’^ 

By  Charles  F.  SchaeffeRj  D.D.,  Gettj'sburg,  Pa. 

I.  The  Composition  op  the  Book. 

The  determination  of  the  period  in  which  the  Book  of  Job 
Was  composed,  was,  for  a  long  time,  attended  with  the  same 
difficulties  which  are  experienced  in  establishing  the  age  of 
various  monuments  of  Indian  (Asiatic)  antiquity  ;  more  than 
one  thousand  years  intervene  between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  eras  to  which  critics  have  respectively  assigned  the 
origin  of  the  book.  Writers  who  have  lived  since  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Talmud,  have  differed  so  widely,  and  have  often 
so  strangely  combined  the  materials  which  they  possessed, 
that  in  the  whole  period  extending  from  the  era  of  Abraham 
to  the  Exile  (Babylonish  Captivity,)  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
century  which  some  author  has  not  claimed  as  the  period  of 
the  composition  of  the  book.  The  learned  men  of  Germany, 
in  particular,  l\ave  been  found,  in  a  comparatively  brief 
space  of  time,  to  fluctuate  between  two  opposite  extremes,  in 

*DasBuch  Hiob  :  Yerdeutscht  and  erlVintert  von  Lie.  Konstantin 
Sclilottinan.  [The  Booh  of  Job:  Translated  into  German  and  explained, 
&c.)  This  article  constitutes  a  portion  of  Chap.  Y.  of  the  Introduction 
prefixed  to  the  work  by  the  author  ;  its  title  is  :  On  the  time  of  the  com- 
yosition  of  the  boohy  the  locality  and  circunisiances  in  which  the  hook 
oriyinated,  and  its  later  history.  For  this  “later  iiistory,”  the  analysis 
of  the  several  dialogues,  as  furnished  in  Chap.  11.  of  the  Introduction, 
has  been  substituted. — Tr. 
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establishing  the  date  in  question.  One  autlior  alleged,  near 
the  close  of  the  hist  century,  that  all  who  were  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  in  such  a  case, ‘agreed  that  the  Book  of  Job 
was  the  oldest  of  all  those  which  constitute  the  Bible.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  as  usual,  during  the  earlier  de¬ 
cennaries  of  the  present  century,  to  adopt  the  views  of 
Gesenius  and  deWette,  and  to  assign  the  origin  of  the  book 
to  the  Chaldaic  period  (the  Exile  ;)  subsequently,  the  weighty 
opinion  of  Ew^ald  and  a  corresponding  modification  of  de 
Wette’s  view’s  so  far  prevailed,  that  it  became  customary  to 
connect  the  age  in  wdiich  the  author  of  the  book  lived,  wdth 
the  seventh  century,  before  Christ. 

We  will  first  examine  the  theory  of  those  wdio  assign  the 
compos-ition  to  the  latest  possible  period.  No  one  has  ad¬ 
vanced  more  extreme  views  in  this  respect  than  Vatke,  w’ho 
fixed  on  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  ;  but,  as  Hirzel  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  “without  any  reason  founded  on  the  language  or  the 
historical  basis  of  the  book,  and  simply  on  account  of  its 
internal  relationship  with  the  Proverbs,  w’hich  latter,  wdthout 
any  discrimination,  and  with  a  mere  reference  to  Hartmann, 
he  assigns  to  that  century.”  The  opinion  is  more  generally 
entertained  even  at  the  present  time,  and  is  supported  by 
many  plausible  arguments,  that  the  Book  of  Job  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  Exile,  or  to  the  one  wdiich  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  latter.  This  opinion  partly  coincided  with  the 
view  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  wdiich 
invested  the  poem  with  a  national  character;  it  was  strange¬ 
ly  supposed  that  the  vivid  descriptions  wdiich  the  poem  fur¬ 
nishes  of  the  misery  of  mankind  could  be  explained  only  by 
referring  them  to  some  national  calamity  which  pressed  wdth 
a  heavy  w'eight  on  the  poet’s  soul.  The  advocates  of  this 
theory,  further,  appealed  to  the  Aramaisms  of  the  book;  but 
these,  as,  for  instance  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  the  second 
Psalm  (2  :  12  bar)  clearly  show’,  are  peculiar  to  the  most  an¬ 
cient  poetic  style,  and  they  occur  in  connection  with  numer¬ 
ous  Arabisms  in  Job,  which  Jerome  already  noticed  (Praef. 
in  Dan.)  and  for  which  we  cannot  possibly  account,  if  that 
late  century  be  adopted.  How  little  reason  there  is  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  supposed  Persian  origin  of  the  conception  of  Sa¬ 
tan  is  apparent  from  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  chap¬ 
ter  [of  the  author’s  Introduction:  On  the  great  antiquity  of 
certain  conceptions  predominating  in  the  Book  of  Job.]  A 
writer  must  indeed  entertain  a  very  strong  faith  in  his  own 
favorite  theory,  as  Ewald  rightly  intimates,  who  can  believe 
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it  possible  that  a  work  so  perfect  and  complete,  both  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  contents  and  the  language,  could  have  originated 
in  the  period  of  the  deepest  decline  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  exhibits  in  various 

V  * 

passages  distinct  evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  must  prevent  any  unprejudiced  mind  from  adopting  the 
theory  in  question.  The  converse  proposition — that  Jere¬ 
miah  was  the  original  author,  where  these  indications  of  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  occur — cannot  be  entertained,  as  it  contra¬ 
dicts  the  well  known  literary  character  of  the  prophet,  and  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  the  passages  themselves.* 
We  have  accordingly  here  fonnd  a  boundary  in  the  later  ages, 
below  which  we  cannot  descend. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  theory  of  those  who  assign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  book;  they  usually  confounded,  at 
the  same  time,  the  age  of  the  poef  and  that  of  his  hero.  The 
dogmatic  prejudices  by  which  the  theory  was  supported,  have 
been  already  noticed  in  the  first  Chapter  [of  the  Introd.  on 
the  poetry,  tradition  and  historical  matter  of  the  Book  of 
Job.]  David  Michaelis  believed  that  this  theory  correspond¬ 
ed  to  that  principle  of  utility  which,  as  we  showed,  he  had 
also,  in  other  respects,  adopted  in  his  views  of  the  book  ;  he 
accordingly  endeavored  to  establish  it  in  his  unirapassioned 
and  argumentative  style.  As  Herder,  too,  had  supported  it 
with  his  polished  pen,  this  theory  acquired  that  popularity, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  Its  friends  identified  the 
poet,  in  different  directions,  Avith  a  descendant  of  Nahor,  or 
with  an  Iduraean,  or  with  a  Hebrew  living  in  Arabia  Deserta 
during  the  hoary  ages  of  antiquity.  They  alleged,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  view,  the  circumstance  that  the  laws  of  Moses 
are  no  Avhere  mentioned  in  the  book,  maintained  that  the 
features  of  the  patriarchal  age  were  distinctly  visible  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  poem,  and  held  that  the  Arabisms  could 
be  best  explained  by  assuming  that,  in  that  remote  age,  the 
dialectic  peculiarities  of  a  later  time,  had  not  yet  been  group¬ 
ed  in  distinct  classes.  Many  arofuments  have  been  advanced 
against  these  views  which  scarcely  seem  to  be  tenable. 
Haevernick,  for  instance,  (Einl.  III.  S.  339)  refers  to  “various 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  Astronomy,  Natural  Science, 
History,”  which  are  indicated  in  the  book,  but  could  not 
Lave  so  existed  in  that  early  age  ;  but  all  the  statements  to 

,  -"Comp.  Jer.  20:  IT,,  14  with  Job  .S  ;  Jer.  20  :  7,8  with  Job  12: 
4  ;  19  :  7  ;  Jer.  40  :  10  with  Job  9  :  10;  l^iuoent.  2;  iO  with  .Tol)  16:  0, 
10;  27  :  33,  etc.  F.  Kueper,  Jer  S.  S.  iuterpr.  pag.  IGtss. 
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■which  he  alludes,  are,  in  reality  views  of  nature  and  of  facts 
so  simple  and  obvious,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  justly 
represented  as  foreign  to  the  patriachal  age.  For  the  men 
of  that  ao-e  doubtless  distino^uished  the  most  strikins:  con- 
stellations,  observed  the  habits  of  animals,  and  surveyed  the 
lot  of  races  and  tribes  that  were  oppressed  and  that  perished, 
wdth  a  memory  as  retentive  as  that  of  later  generations. 
Even  the  origin  of  mining,  the  description  of  which  has  seem¬ 
ed  to  some  to  be  inconsistent  with  so  high  an  antiquity,  proba¬ 
bly  belongs  to  a  period  far  earlier  than  the  age  of  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs  ;  for  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  cop¬ 
per  mines  of  Petrsea,  which  Lepsius*  deciphered,  partly  be¬ 
long  to  the  monarchs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  that  is,  between 
4,000  and  5,000  B.  C.  It  is  true  that  no  mine-pits  have  yet 
been  found  in  those  hitherto  unexplored  mountainous  regions; 
still  their  actual  existence  is  highly  probable,  inasmuch  as 
the  shafts  of  the  Theban  arched  sepulchres,  wdiich  descend 
many  hundred  feet  below*  the  surface,  belong,  according  to 
the  inscriptions,  to  the  same  remote  antiquity  ;  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  conceived  that  after  the  construction  of  shafts  w*as  once 
understood,  the  search  for  the  precious  metals  should  have 
been  discontinued.  We  can  as  little  discover  a  necessary  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  Sinaitic  legislation  either  in  the  mention  of  spe¬ 
cial  duties  which  coincide  with  the  demands  of  the  Law,  or  in 
Job’s  declaration  that  he  had  not  “gone  back  from  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  God’s  lips”  (23:  12,)  as  such  duties  always  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  and  the  divine  will  had  been  revealed  to 
the  patriarchs.  But  Hmvernick  is  perfectly  right  when  he 
maintains  that  Job’s  deep  and  heart-felt  consciousness  of  his 
sinfulness  and  guilt,  can  be  explained  only  by  his  experimen¬ 
tal  knowledge  of  the  Law.  Indeed  it  is  almost  as  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  a  poem  exhibiting  such  artistic  skill,  should  have 
been  composed  in  an  age  anterior  to  King  David,  as  it  is 
that  the  era  of  the  Exile  skould  have  given  birth  to  it.  The 
Song  of  triumph  in  Exodus  and  the  Song  of  Deborah  un¬ 
questionably  demonstrate  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
had  risen  to  a  high  rank  at  a  very  early  period.  Still,  these 
w*erc  merely  individual  national  songs  ;  the  Book  of  Job,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  extended  poem,  the  several  parts  of 
which,  by  their  skilful  combination,  form  a  complete  whole, 
and  the  ability  with  which  it  adopts  appropriate  language  in 
expressing  the  most  varied  thoughts  and  emotions,  conclu¬ 
sively  proves  that  both  lyric  and  also  gnomic  |)oetry  must 

*  Journey  from  Thebes  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  |*.  9,  10. 
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have,  previously  to  its  composition,  existed  in  a  very  fully 
developBd  form.  AVe  accordinngly  find  a  boundai-y,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  earlier  ages,  in  the  era  of  David  and  Solomon, 
above  which  we  cannot  ascend,  in  determining  the  age  of 
the  book. 

AVe  are  therefore  restricted  in  our  investigations  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  centuries,  or  from  B.  C.  1,000  to  B.  0.  600  ;  it 
exhibits  two  distant  epochs  of  a  successful  cultivation  of  He¬ 
brew  poetry — of  Lyric  and  Gnomic  poetry  at  the  beginning, 
of  Prophetic  poetry  at  the  close.  If  we  inquire  with  which 
of  these  two  epochs  the  book  of  Job,  viewed  in  reference  to 
its  internal  character,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  affinity, 
no  one  can  Ions:  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  poetic  form  of  the  book  is  altogether  lyrico-gnomic. 
The  structure  of  the  verses  conforms  precisely,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  [in  a  previous  chapter,]  to  that  which  prevails 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs  ;  and  the  thoughts,  too,  which  occur 
in  it,  resemble  those  expressed  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs 
far  more  t-han  those  of  the  prophetic  writings.  The  theo¬ 
cratic  conceptions  which  proceed  from  the  Mosaic  records, 
predominate  in  the  latter,  whereas  in  the  poetry  of  David 
and  Solomon,  while  their  influence  is  plainl}^  perceived,  they 
nevertheless  do  not  so  generally  give  their  own  impress  to 
every  expression  of  devout  thought  and  religious  feeling. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Hebrew  gnomic  poetry’-  did  not 
expire  with  Solomon,  and  that  the  echo  of  the  poetry  of 
David's  Psalms  may  be  heard  during  the  era  of  the  Exile, 
and  even  later.  Still,  such  instances  are  isolated,  and  even 
they  owe  their  existence  indirectly  to  the  life  and  power  of 
an  earlier  age.  The  book  of  Job,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  far 
from  depending  on  previous  productions,  that  it  possesses  all 
the  youthful  vigor  of  an  original  and  independent  work.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  antique  spirit  w'hich  pervades  the 
whole  poem  may  be  far  more  readily  explained,  if  we  assign 
it  to  a  period  which,  although  separated  by  many  an  internal 
and  external  struggle  from  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  was  still  not  far  remote  from  it;  the  explanation  be¬ 
comes  difficult  if  we  assume  that  the  poem  originated  at  a 
later  time  when  the  wealth  of  theocratic  conceptions  was 
widely  diffused  among  the  people,  insomuch  that  the  Jewish 
mountain-country,  itself  distinguished  by  a  certain  air  of 
antiquity  and  a  striking  peculiarity  of  character,  produced 
the  shepherd  Amos — a  man,  who,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
secured  the  recognition  of  those  theocratic  conceptions  in  the 
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capital  of  the  Nortliern  Kingdom,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  committed  them  to  writino;.  According  to  a  modern 

o  o 

standard,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  distinguished  poetic  tal¬ 
ents,  if  a  writer  should,  under  such  circumstances,  retire  al¬ 
together  from  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  his  own  age,  and 
intentionally  reproduce  an  image  of  the  past,  or  attempt  to 
recall  those  simple  habits,  thoughts  and  sentiments  'which 
had  long  since  disappeared  from  the  world  ;  antiquity  wmuld, 
according  to  every  analogy,  have  regarded  such  a  work,  not 
as  the  result  of  art  but  of  artifice.  The  case  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  if  we  assign  the  poem  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  when  not 
only  the  recollections,  but  also  the  higher  influences  of  the 
past  materially  influenced  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
prevailing  in  that  generation.  And  we  are,  further,  direct¬ 
ed  to  fix  on  an  ag'^  preceding  the  full  development  of  the 
prophetic  literature,  by  external  evidence,  w’hich  is  not  in¬ 
deed  as  forcible  and  direct  as  that  by  w'hich  the  existence 
of  the  book  of  Job  in  the  da  vs  of  Jeremiah  is  dernonstrat- 
ed,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  of  considerable  wmiglit.  Thus 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah  contains  a  verse  which 
strikingly  resembles  one  in  the  fourth  discourse  of  Job,  and 
both  portions  of  the  Scripture  approximate  very  perceptibly 
in  another  passage.*  Hitzig  here  considers  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Job  to  be  the  imitator;  but  the  latter  expresses 
the  sentiments  with  far  more  originality  and  independence 
than  the  prophet,  who  seems  in  these  cases  to  make  allusions 
to  the  lano;uao;e  of  the  former.  A  similar  remark  mav  be 
made  on  certain  points  of  resemblance  w^hich  are  perceptible 
in  several  passages  of  Amos  and  Job  respectively.!  But, 
if  we  are  thus  directed  to  look  beyond  the  days  of  Amos, 
we  will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  arrest  our  glance  when  wm 
reach  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  B.  C.  which  are  so  bar¬ 
ren  of  poetry,  and  thus  Ave  arrive  at  the  threshhold  of  the 
age  of  Solomon.  And  that,  finally,  the  poem  belongs  to 
this  age,  is  indicated  by  its  language  which  generally  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  Psalms  in  many  respects,  and,  in  an  especial 
manner,  that  of  the  Proverbs — a  circumstance  to  wdiich  Cal- 
met  has  the  merit  of  having  first  called  attention  (Disserta¬ 
tions  sur  I’ecriture  sainte  II.  p.  16S.)  Quite  a  number  of 
AA'ords  may  be  found  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  Job,  which  do 

Comp.  Isaiah  19:  5  with  Job  14:  11:  Isaiah  19:  13,  14  with 
Job  i2  :  24,  2o. 

t  Comp.  Amos  4  :  13  with  Job  9  :  8 :  Amos  o:  8  with  Job  9 ;  9  and 
38  :ol:  Amos  9  :  6  with  Job  12  :  15. 
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not  occur  elsewhere ;  of  these  Cal  met  has  already  made  a 
tolerably  complete  classification,  although  he  thence  erro¬ 
neously  inferred  that  Solomon  himself  was  the]  author  of 
both  works.  It  is  true  that  an  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  attempted  by  assuming  that  the  author  of 
Job  had  so  fully  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  models  of 
Ivric  and  gnomic  poetry,  that  he  appropriated  also  to  him¬ 
self  the  particularities  of  their  diction  ;  this  supposition  loses 
all  force  when  we  survey  the  book  in  its  lofty  proportions 
and  solitary  grandeur ;  it  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  combina¬ 
tion  of  certain  scattered  lyric  and  didactic  elements,  but  is  an 
independent  and  original  artistic  creation  of  the  poet  liim- 
self.  We  are  thus  constrained  to  explain  these  coincidences 
of  language  by  assuming  that  the  authors  were  contempora¬ 
neous,  and  resorted  to  the  same  common  stock  ot‘  words. 
While  these  peculiarities  of  language  appear  to  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  that  the  book  was  composed  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  Hebrew  lyric  and  gnomic  poetry, 
the  considerations  which  we  have  previously  stated,  seem, 
by  their  additional  weight,  to  render  that  evidence  con¬ 
clusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  for  assigning  the  composition  of  the  book 
to  the  close  of  the  extended  period  already  specified  (B.  C. 
1,000— B.  C.  600,)  we  can  find  none  which  possess  any 
weight.  Ewald,  who  extols  the  artistic  skill  and  finished 
character  of  the  composition,  nevertheless  refers  to  a  certain 
feebleness  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  descriptions, 
indicative  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Solomon  ;  such  a  con¬ 
sideration  is  too  indefinite,  and  proceeds  too  exclusivsly  from 
subjective  views,  to  acquire  the  force  of  an  argumeut.  Those 
passages,  again,  which,  as  it  is  said,  betray  the  later,  calam¬ 
itous  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  assume  this  character  only 
when  an  arbitrary  mode  of  interpretation  is  applied.  For 
when  Job  exclaims :  “The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of 
the  wicked,”  (9  :  24,)  w'e  surely  need  not  resort  to  that  later 
age  in  order  to  explain  his  words  ;  even  David  could  have 
expressed  himself  in  similar  terras,  when  he  was  in  distress, 
and  mourned  over  the  triumph  of  haughty  foes.  Ewald 
himself  admits  that  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  refers  to  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  tribe ;  we 
cannot  perceive  that  such  events  should  be  lamented  with 
less  reason  in  the  tenth  century  B.  C.,  than  in  the  seventln 
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The  most  plausible  argument  is  derived  from  the  twelfth 
chapter,  which  describes  nations,  priests  and  kings  that  are 
overwhelmed  and  led  away  captive;  the  advocates  of  the 
later  origin  of  the  book  allege  that  these  statements  must 
refer,  if  not  to  the  Jewish,  at  least  to  the  cognate  Samaritan 
people.  But  we  know  that  such  a  catastrophe  frequently 
occurred  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  instances  may  be  found 
even  if  we  recede  to  the  extreme  limits  of  authentic  histor3^ 
Nations  and  tribes  met  in  hostile  array  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  as  on  those  of  the  Jordan  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era  ;  hence  a  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Solomon,  was  as  fully  enabled  to  describe  such  scenes  as  a 
contemporary  of  Nahum  or  of  Ilabakkuk.  Thus  all  the  ar¬ 
guments  advanced  in  favor  of  a  late  date  of  the  book,  fall  to 
the  ground. 

IVe  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  locality  of  the 
composition  of  the  book.  Stickel  (Job.  p.  269)  erroneously 
supposes  that  it  could  have  been  composed  neither  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  nor  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  for  the  reason  that  all 
the  writings  proceeding  from  those  points,  present  certain 
characteristic  features  which  indicate  the  particular  locality 
in  which  they  were  prepared.  We  cannot  clearly  under¬ 
stand  what  these  characteristic  features  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
But  Stickel  has  presented  many  interesting  considerations,  and 
exhibited  much  ingenuity,  when  he  advocates  the  theory  that 
South  Judea  was  the  home  of  the  author.  The  latter  had 
certainly  become  acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  with 
the  leading  features  of  Northern  Arabia  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  an  Arabic  nomadic  life,  without  depending  on  the 
narratives  of  others.  It  was  foreign  to  the  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  ancients,  to  place  themselves  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  relations  and  general  situation  of  others.  The  author 
could  nowhere  have  found  in  his  own  days  so  true  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal  life  as  in  the  South¬ 
ern  mountainous  region.  A  vigorous  race,  possessed  of 
great  mental  endowments,  dwelt  there.  Stickel,  with  good 
reason,  refers  to  the  “wise  woman”  (2  Sam.  ch.  14)  whose 
instrumentalit}^  Joab  employed,  and  who  was  a  native  of 
Tekoah,  as  well  as,  especially,  to  x4mos,  the  bold  shep¬ 
herd,  Vv'ho  ventured  to  enter  the  corrupt  city  of  the  North¬ 
ern  King,  an  unlearned  man,  and  yet  a  powerful  orator. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable,  as  Stickel  shows,  that  even  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  dialect  of  that  prophet  find  corresponding 
analogies  in  the  book  of  Job ;  thus  gutterals  are  softened, 
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and  sibilants  are  exchanged  according  to  the  same  law 
which  otherwise  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  ;* 
even  if,  as  Stickel  correctly  remarks,  these  circumstances 
may  seem  to  be  unimportant  in  themselves,  they  cease  to  be 
merely  accidental,  when  they  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
other  facts.  It  cannot  hence  be  regarded  as  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that,  as  the  book  of  Job  was  first  made  known  to 
the  people  of  the  mountainous  region  in  which  it  originated, 
Amos  should  have  been  induced  to  refer  to  it,  when  he 
described  the  divine  glory  which  the  works  of  nature  reveal. 
The  home  of  Job  himself,  had,  besides,  not  been  far  remote 
from  that  Southern  region,  and  the  tradition  which  referred 
to  him,  unquestionably  there  found  the  widest  circulation. 
The  busy  scenes  alforded  by  an  extensive  traffic  will  natural¬ 
ly  suggest  to  an  observant  mind  many  happy  images  of 
other  more  important  scenes  occurring  in  the  experience  of 
men.  In  that  region  the  usual  routes  of  the  caravans  of 
Tema  and  Sheba  intersected  each  other  ;  both  names  occur 
in  the  beautiful  description  of  the  deceitful  brooks  (cb.  6 : 
19  ;  Stickel,  p.  271.)  The  circumstance  that  this  boundary 
land  w’as  visited  by  so  many  strangers,  also  furnishes  a  hap¬ 
py  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  when  Job,  in  his  refutation 
of  his  friends,  adduces  the  lessons  of  experience,  he  appeals 
to  the  testimony  of  well  informed  travellers.  Such  a  south¬ 
ern  region,  finally,  furnished  any  inhabitant  with  great  facil¬ 
ities,  particularly  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  for  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  a  caravan  and  visiting  Egypt,  which  by  no  means  lay 
at  an  inconvenient  distance  ;  there  are  various  indications 
in  the  book,  that  this  course  was  adopted  by  the  author. 

IVe  are  constrained,  on  this  point,  to  espouse  the  opinion 
of  Hirzel  in  opposition  to  Stickel,  even  if  the  inference 
which  the  former  deduces  from  the  author’s  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Egypt- — that  he  was  one  of  the  Jews  who 
had  been  taken  to  that  country  in  the  reign  of  Pharao-Necho 
— is  erroneous.  Stickel  objects  indeed  that  other  portions 
also  of  the  Old  Testament  indicate  the  same  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  natural  features  and  the  customs  of 
Egypt,  without  thereby  authorizing  us  to  conclude  that  the 
writers  had  obtained  such  knowledije,  not  from  the  commu^ 
nications  of  others,  but  from  personal  observation,  and,  fur- 

*  3Nrc  for  3iT.D;  6:8;  fji-n  for  G:  10;  for  ddiU;  5  :  11  j 

pnu”  for  pr.s',  7  :  16.  Comp.  Stickel,  p.  276. 
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ther,  that  this  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  well 
known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  Egypt.  These  facts, 
however,  although  they  are  unquestionable,  do  not  impair 
the  force  of  the  inference  respecting  the  book  of  Job,  which 
has  just  been  stated.  For  when  a  prophet  who  surveys  di¬ 
vine  and  human  transactions  with  an  attentive  and  searching 
eye,  has  occasion  to  speak  of  Egypt,  it  is  quite  reasonable 
and  consistent  that,  in  his  description,  he  should  appropriate 
to  himself  those  points  which  had  especially  interested  him 
in  the  recitals  of  others.  The  allusions  in  Job  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  Egypt  and,  in  general,  to  life  in  Egypt,  are  of  a  very 
different  character;  as  the  subject  which  is  there  discussed, 
by  no  means  necessarily  suggests  them,  they  assume  the  na¬ 
ture  of  spontaneous  reminiscences.  Without  mentioning 
doubtful  cases,  we  may  here  specify  the  references  to  the 
Papyrus  or  paper  plant,  the  judicial  proceedings  conducted 
in  writing,  and  the  representations  of  the  dead,  who  seem  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  sepulchre.  It  is,  however,  impossi¬ 
ble,  (without  adducing  additional  illustrations)  that  the  author 
should  have  described  the  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus 
not  only  with  the  highest  poetic  vigor,  but  have  accurately 
specified  the  most  minute  particulars,  if  he  had  possessed  no 
opportunity  of  personally  observing  the  habits  of  these 
animals.  We  shall  show  in  the  [following]  commentary, 
that  the  alleged  inaccuracies  which  Stickel  thinks. that  he 
has  discovered  in  these  descriptions,  proceed  from  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  subject,  and  that  we  have  before  us, 
not,  as  older  interpreters  supposed,  fancy  sketches  of  fab¬ 
ulous  animals,  not,  as  Hsevernick  emphatically  expresses 
himself  “a  poetic  idealization,”  but  a  copy  of  nature, 
faithful  and  true  in  all  its  details. 

The  results  which  we  have  now  obtained  seem  to  be 
sufiiciently  ample  and  well  established  to  justify  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  indicate  those  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  the  author,  to  which  the  composition  it¬ 
self  may  be  traced.  We  do  not,  of  course,  design  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  course  adopted  by  those  writers,  who  endeav¬ 
or  to  explain  some  of  the  most  momentous  events,  nay,  even 
divine  procedures,  by  referring  to  an  alleged  organic,  but 
in  reality,  a  mechanical  necessity  ;  they  deduce  the  mov¬ 
ing  cause  from  the  movement,  the  creative  power  from  the 
creature ;  but  the  laws  which  they  set  forth,  are  practi¬ 
cally  ignored  by  the  higher  exhibitions  of  power  revealed 
in  the  intellectual  world,  by  all  that  truly  constitutes  ge- 
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nius,  and  by  all  that  essentially  forms  the  ‘^miraculous 
men  of  history,”  as  Luther  happily  terms  them.  Hence 
such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  not  applicable  to  the  work 
of  the  sacred  poet,  in  whom  we  recognize  higher  gifts  than 
those  comprehensively  termed  human  genius,  and  who  is 
obviously  moved  by  the  same  Divine  Spirit  who  as  an  an¬ 
imating  and  creative  principle,  pervades  all  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  in  all  their  varied  forms.  We  rather  design  to  trace 
that  exalted  and  divine  mode  of  action  itself,  according  to 
which  the  higher  moving  force  does  not  enter  the  world  as  a 
Bens  ex  machina^  but  exhibits  the  divine  and  the  human, 
the  internal  and  the  external,  the  individual  and  the  general, 
as  they  appear  in  active  co-operation. 

We,  further,  do  not  claim  that  we  have  ascertained  strict 
and  precise  historic  truth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  that  our  statement  is  not  founded  merely  on  accidental 
or  arbitrary  combinations  ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  class  of 
Harduin’s  discourses,  who,  in  his  Chronology,  places  great 
confidence  in  his  own  calculations,  and  maintains  that  Job 
died  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  King  David,  and  that  Solo¬ 
mon  wrote  this  history  of  the  former  in  the  third  year  of  his 
own  reign.  For  the  elements  which  we  present  in  combina¬ 
tion,  are  sustained  by  all  the  previous  investigations  of 
science.  They  may,  indeed,  be  also  exhibited  in  a  different 
combination,  for  the  wealth  of  the  world  consists  precisely  in 
the  varied  play  of  |TOSsibilities,  which  no  mechanical  law  can 
control ;  still  we  think  that  in  the  present  case,  a  certain 
scientific  interest  attaches  to  any  attempt  to  combine  possi¬ 
bilities  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  poet’s  life,  as  developed  from  the  poem  itself,  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  presented  as  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  poet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  probably  born  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  South  Judea.  The  reader  of  his 
work  readily  perceives  that  he  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  all  those  peculiar  scenes  of  life  exhibited  by  the  desert, 
by  the  pasture  ground,  and  by  the  mountain  summit.  He 
gazed  with  a  watchful  eye  on  the  fugitive  beast  of  the  desert ; 
he  saw,  as  he  stood  on  the  rocks  of  the  valley,  the  goat  and 
the  wild  oryx  (antelope)  flee  from  his  presence.  Fie  had 
himself  at  an  early  period  shared  in  the  distress  of  the  faint¬ 
ing  caravan,  which  he  so  vividly  depicts  in  his  poem.  Possi¬ 
bly,  he  himself,  like  David  his  predecessor,  and  Amos  his 
successor,  had  fed  sheep  in  those  regions ;  possibly  too,  he 
had,  like  the  former,  contended  with  the  lion  that  assailed 
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the  flock,  and  was  thus  furnished  by  his  own  experience  with 
the  image  which  he  transfers  to  God — tliat  ho  was  'persecuted 
by  God  as  the  lion  is  assaulted  by  his  enemy.  His  own  sim¬ 
ple  mode  of  life  taught  him  to  value  and  to  love  the  scenes  of 
the  ancient  patriarchal  life  which  memory  had  preserved, 
and,  at  an  early  period,  a  deep  feeling  of  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  God,  who  was  almighty  and  inaccessible,  but  who 
nevertheless  condescended  to  visit  man,  took  possession  of 
his  soul.  Even  the  peculiar  element  of  the  Mosaic  theocra¬ 
cy  could  not  have  left  his  excitable  mind  untouched,  for  wc 
know  that  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs,  with 
all  its  original  vitality  and  powder,  exercised  a  commanding 
influence  over  him.  Indeed  the  earliest  notes  of  the  sono-s 

o 

of  the  royal  Psalmist  had  resounded  precisely  in  the  rocky 
vales  of  his  own  home.  There  the  victim  of  Saul’s  relentless 
persecution  had  found  many  faithful  friends,  to  whom,  when 
happier  times  came,  he  did  not  fail  to  testify  his  gratitude 
by  liberal  gifts  (1  Sam.  30 :  26-31,)  These  events  and 
these  sacred  songs,  were  unquestionably  long  treasured  in 
the  memory  of  the  tribes  and  families  w’hich  occupied  that 
region.  Through  such  recollections  the  author  of  the  book 
learned  to  breathe  the  same  spirit  which  pervaded  the  psal- 
modic  poetry  of  David  and  his  singers — a  poetry  altogether 
conformed  in  spirit  and  design  to  the  institutions  of  Moses. 
That  poetry  exults  in  the  possession  of  the  divine  word,  and 
allows  us  to  catch  many  a  glimpse  of  its  ddeal  conception  of  a 
theocratic  royalty  set  forth  as  the  central  point  of  a  worship 
that,  at  a  future  period,  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world. 
Indeed  David  conceived,  as  early  as  the  period  of  his  perse¬ 
cution,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  lofty  hope  was  near  at 
hand — he  supposed  that  the  realization  of  the  promise  given 
to  Abraham  was  beginning  in  that  royalty  which  was  prom¬ 
ised  to  him.  Still  the  Messianic  element  rather  resembled, 
in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  a  glimmering  light  than  a 
clearly  developed  pow'er  that  could  control  the  individual’s 
whole  life  ;  to  invest  it  with  the  latter  character,  constituted 
the  task  of  the  far  later  age  of  Isaiah.  We  may  then 
assume  that  those  theocratic  conceptions  had  indeed  at  one 
time  roused  and  inspired  the  author  of  Job,  but  that  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  the  times  had  gradually  caused  them  to  recede 
from  his  view.  He  probably  beheld  himself  the  decay  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  latter  portion  of  Solomon’s  reign,  and  may 
have  possibly  survived  till  the  Egyptians  invaded  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  and  plundered  Jerusalem.  Amid 
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such  scenes  it  was  a  relief  to  his  mind  when  the  impressions 
of  his  childhood  revived,  and  the  recollections  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  age  again  presented  themselves.  When  the  hope  of  a 
re-union  of  the  dispersed  members  of  the  human  race  under 
the  authority  of  the  ONE  God  grew  dim,  he  began  to  occupy 
his  mind  the  more  earnestly  with  meditations  on  that  earlier 
period  in  which  the  internal  and  external  divisions  of  men 
had  not  extended  as  widely  as  in  his  own  day,  and  in  which, 
even  among  pagans,  certain  individuals,  retaining  the  origi¬ 
nal  ffiitli  in  the  one  God,  stood  forth  like  rocks  that  rear 
their  lofty  heads  far  above  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  reflect¬ 
ed  on  that  arrogant  Titanic  race  whose  rebellion  against 
God  had  originally  occasioned  all  those  divisions.  The  tra¬ 
ditions  respecting  the  untamed  forces  of  the  primeval  ago 
and  the  monsters  with  which  the  chaotic  world  teemed,  were 
not  unknown  even  to  the  neighboring  pagan  tribes,  and  now 
assumed  a  new  interest  and  importance  in  his  eyes.  He  did 
not,  withal,  cease  to  be  susceptible  of  impressions  derived 
from  the  material  world.  He  now  eagerly  approached  the 
numerous  caravans  which  passed  through  the  country, 
the  nor  [passers  by  on  the  way”]  ch.  21 :  2,  on  which, 
even  in  his  boyhood,  he  had  gazed  with  interest ;  he  ques¬ 
tioned  them  respecting  the  condition  of  distant  lands,  and 
was  doubtless  often  pained  by  the  reply  that  violence  and 
crime  prevailed  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Either  an  inter¬ 
nal  impulse  or  external  circumstances  at  length  led  him  to 
Egypt,  that  ancient  and  wonderful  country,  which  he  had 
long  desired  to  behold.  If  his  journey  conducted  him  from 
the  southern  border  of  his  native  land,  he  might,  without 
diliiculty,  also  visit  the  ancient  Egyptian  mines  west  of  the 
peninsula  of  Petrea,  and  the  colonies  which  the  Egyptians, 
according  to  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  had  named  3Iaf- 
hat,  the  copper  land.  The  habits  of  his  earlier  years,  when 
he  wandered  over  the  mountains  and  walked  without  fear  in 
the  desert,  enabled  him  to  descend  into  those  depths  where 
man  “setteth  an  end  to  darkness  and  thoroughly  searcheth 
the  stones  of  the  deepest  darkness”  (ch.  28  :  3,)  and  to  visit 
the  spot  where  gold  and  the  sapphire  glittered,  or  which  the 
vulture’s  eye  never  saw  (ver,  6-8.)  Here  he  was  suddenly 
moved  by  the  consideration  that  man  may  indeed  explore 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  but  that  he  is  too  feeble  to  explore 
those  of  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God.  He  surrendered  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  the  impressions  which  the  scenes  he  witnessed 
in  that  strange  country,  produced  on  his  excited  mind.  He 
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gazed  with  deep  interest  on  the  Nile  as  the  ^‘swift  ships”  (9  : 
25)  constructed  of  papyrus,  passed  before  him,  and  when  he 
saw  the  reddish  eye  of  leviathan  gleaming  through  the  waters, 
he  understood  the  reason  for  which  the  Egyptians  compared 
it  to  “the-eye  of  the  morning”  (41 :  18.)  He  eagerly  sought 
for  information  when  be  saw  Behemoth  emerge  from  the 
river,  and  listened  with  eager  interest  to  every  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  wondrous  animal.  He  entered  the  rocky 

world  of  the  tombs,  descended  into  the  vaults  and  surveyed 

'  *• 

the  pictures  of  the  dead  which  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance 
to  their  home.  The  busy  scenes  of  life  presented  new 
charms ;  the  rigid  forms  of  judicial  processes,  and  the  deep 
solemnity  with  which  the  customary  documents  were  set 
forth,  strangely  affected  him.  But  he  did  not  feel  happy  ; 
every  object  reminded  him  painfully  that  here,  too,  man  and 
all  his  works  are  transitory  ;  two  periods  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  had  long  since  passed  away,  and  the  splendid 
monuments  around  him  all  alike  proclaimed  that  many 
royal  races  had  disappeared  from  the  world  forever. 

When  he  returned  home,  doubtless  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  age,  he  composed  his  great  work.  He  selected  as  his 
subject  one  of  those  traditions  which  had  descended  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  and  which  had  always  possessed  for  him  a 
peculiar  interest ;  it  referred  to  those  devout  men  of  old,  who 
had  always  awakened  his  sympathy,  and  who,  while  dwelling 
in  a  pagan  region,  continued  to  revere  the  one  true  God 
alone.  But  other  causes  combined  to  persuade  him  to  choose 
precisely  the  present  subject.  He  himself  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  severe  calamities,  and  have  been  exposed  to  a  sore 
temptation  ;  he  himself  had  been  well  nigh  driven  to  that 
desperate  resistance  against  God,  which  he  so  powerfully  por¬ 
trays  in  Job.  In  his  severe  conflicts  he  had  learned  to  know 
all  that  approaches  man  with  menaces  or  with  allurements, 
and  attempts  to  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul.  After 
many  painful  struggles  he,  at  length,  emerged  from  deep 
gloom  into  the  light  of  day — -he  found  the  precious  pearl 
which  he  had  lono-  soimht  both  far  and  near— he  found  it  in 

o  o 

the  fear  of  God  and  in  an  humble  and  childlike  submission  to 
the  divine  will.  He  now  felt  happy  in  the  sure  possession  of 
it,  and  in  his  calm  retirement,  as  his  days  peacefully  glided 
onward,  he  enjoyed  the  i^eace  of  Crod.  He  had  had  a  rich 
experience  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  obtained  very  clear 
views  of  man’s  true  position  and  religious  obligations ;  he  was 
now  inspired  to  combine  these  accumulated  treasures  and  to 
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preserve  them  for  all  future  time,  as  a  germ  of  spiritual  life, 
bj  embodying  his  own  varied  experience  in  the  magnificent 
poem  which  he  subsequently  produced. 

II.  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

The  historical  introduction  of  the  poem  exhibits  Job  as  an 
upright  man,  prosperous  in  his  external  relations,  and  invest¬ 
ed  with  patriarchal  authority  and  influence.  He  is  not  only 
circumspect  in  his  own  walk  and  conversation,  but  watches 
with  paternal  solicitude  over  his  sons  and  daughters,  lest,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  prosperity,  they  might,  at  their  domestic 
festivals,  forget  Him  from  whom  all  their  blessings  flowed, 
and  renounce  him  in  their  hearts.  But  the  patriarch  him¬ 
self  is,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  sorely  tempted,  in  order 
that  he  might  show  whether  he  would  be  able  to  preserve,  in 
the  midst  of  great  calamities,  the  same  faithfulness  which 
he  had  maintained  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  We  are 
introduced  into  the  assembly  of  the  heavenly  hosts  ;  here 
Satan  ventures  to  present  himself,  and,  regarding  all  hu¬ 
man  virtue  with  suspicion  and  contempt,  to  question  that 
of  Job;  he  alleges  that  its  hollow  character  will  be  be¬ 
trayed,  as  soon  as  Job  is  exposed  to  the  fiery  trial  of  af¬ 
fliction.  To  such  a  trial  he  would  gladly  subject  Job,  but 
he  cannot  accomplish  his  will  without  the  permission  of  God, 
■whose  authority  controls  all  his  operations.  “Subject  him 
to  my  power,”  are  the  bold  words  which  Satan  addresses  te 
God  ;  “the  distress  which  I  will  inflict  on  him,  will  cause 
him  to  curse  thee  to  thy  face.”  The  Lord,  for  wise  and  holy 
purposes,  grants  his  permission.  Calamities  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  overwhelm  Job — he  loses  all  his  possessions — his  sons 
and  daughters  perish.  But  he  endures  the  trial  successfully. 
“The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Satan  again  presents  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  “It  was  a  light  trial,”  he  exclaims,  “but  let 
me  touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
face.”  He  again  receives  permission,  and  Job,  now  smitten 
with  sore  boils,  is  found  sitting  down  among  the  ashes. 
Temptation,  too,  approaches  him  in  the  words  of  his  own 
wife:  “Curse  God,  and  die!”  But  he  replied:  “What! 
shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil?”  So  far  he  had  remained  steadfast  and  im¬ 
movable  ;  not  a  sinful  word  had  escaped  his  lips. 
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But  the  severity  of  the  temptation  advances.  Months  of 
agony  and  distress  pass  by*  llis  three  friends,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  previous  agreement,  are  seen  coming  from  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  and  now  they  meet  in  his  presence.  His 
sorrows,  of  which  they  had  received  the  tidings,  were  a 
frightful  riddle  to  them ;  according  to  the  established  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  age,  they  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that 
some  secret  crime  must  have  led  to  such  a  fate.  The 
horror  of  the  scene  is  even  greater  than  their  previous  ap¬ 
prehensions^  had  allowed  them  to  believe.  During  seven 
days  and  seven  nights  they  sit  with  the  wretched  man  in 
deep  silence — not  a  word  of  comfort,  not  a  single  prayer  do 
they  utter.  Such  treatment  Job  can  no  longer  endure ;  he 
had  read  in  their  countenances  the  dark  suspicions  that  har¬ 
bored  in  their  souls,  and  he  relieves  his  swelling  heart  in 
loud  complaints.  The  harsh  and  unfounded  accusations 
wdiich  their  profound  silence  expressed,  impelled  him  to  a 
course  which  neither  his  agony  nor  the  reproaches  of  his 
wife  could  urge  him  to  adopt.  He  curses  the  day  of  his 
birth,  he  deplores  the  sad  lot  of  man  on  earth,  and  his 
language  seems  well  nigh  to  be  an  accusation  directed 
against  the  Almighty  himself.  “Wherefore  is  light  given 
to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in 
soul 

The  friends  are  dismayed  ;  such  expressions  only  tend 
to  confirm  their  secret  suspicions  which  they  had  not  hith¬ 
erto  ventured  to  utter  without  disguise.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  three,  Eliphaz,  begins  to  speak  with  great  modera¬ 
tion.  He  expresses  his  wonder  that  Job,  who  had  power¬ 
fully  consoled  so  many  of  the  afflicted,  can  now  find  no  com¬ 
fort  for  himself,  since  God’s  ways  are  uniformly  righteous 
and  equitable.  He  does  not  indeed  in  direct  terms  reproach 
Job  for  speaking  presumptuously  against  God;  still,  he  does 
not  conceal  his  own  opinion,  when  he  describes  a  certain 
vision  of  the  night  in  colors  as  vivid  as  if  the  terror  which 
he  had  experienced,  had  again  taken  possession  of  him ;  the 
grandeur  of  God  had  been  revealed  to  him — a  grandeur  so 
overpowering  that  no  mortal  could  behold  it.  He  repeats 
the  words  which  he  heard  the  spirit  utter :  “Shall  man  be 
just  before  God  ?  shall  a  man  be  pure  before  his  Maker  V 
(ch.  4  :  17.*)  He  intimates  that  no  one  among  angels  or 

*  [When  the  author’s  rendering  in  his  German  version  differs  from 
that  of  the  English  Bible,  the  former  is  usually  re-produced  in  this 
translation,  as  far  as  the  idioms  of  the  German  and  English  respectively, 
will  permit. — Tr.] 
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iTien  can  be  found,  who  will  justify  such  Innjxnnge  ns  Job  has 
just  ventured  to  employ;  he  himself  would,  if  in  Job’s  place, 
rather  humble  himself  before  God  ;  then  the  chastisement, 
after  passing  away,  would  prove  to  be  beneficial,  and  would 
secure  a  higher  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity  than  he 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  The  address  seems  to  be  mild  and 
kind  in  its  terms,  but  the  gentle  words  do  not  conceal  from 
Job  the  harshness  with  which  his  three  friends,  in  accordance 
with  prevalent  prejudices,  really  judge  him.  They,  with 
health  and  prosperity  as  their  portion,  may  find  it  very  easy 
— he  thinks — to  reprove  and  admonish  a  man  who  is  crushed 
to  the  ground,  for  they  have  no  standard  which  they  are  able 
or  even  willing  to  apply,  in  m.easuring  the  extent  of  his  dis¬ 
tress.  “Oh  that  my  grief  were  thoroughly  weighed,  and  my 
calamity  laid  in  the  balances  together  !”  (6:  2.)  He  knows, 
(he  continues,)  too  well  that  his  cry  of  distress  is  not  feigned, 
and  that  while  he  wishes  for  death,  he  does  find  imperishable 
comfort  in  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence ;  but  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  delusive ; 
they  resemble  the  deceitful  brooks,  which  the  traveller,  faint¬ 
ing  in  the  heat  of  summer,  painfully  seeks,  only  to  find  them 
empty  and  dry.  And  yet  he  had  expected  from  his  friends 
no  greater  service  than  honest  and  upright  words — but  they 
were  not  friends^  if  they  pronounced  his  lamentations  to  be 
criminal.  And  now  he  discards  all  restraint,  pours  forth  all 
his  lamentations,  and  defies  not  only  his  friends,  but  appar¬ 
ently,  also  his  God.  “Is  there  not  a  warfare  [Engl.  vers, 
marg.]  to  man  upon  earth  ?  Am  I  an  overflowing  sea,  or  a 
monster  over  which  God  shall  set  a  watch?  What  is  man, 
that  God  should  magnify  him,  and  that  he  should  constantly 
visit  even  his  most  inconsiderable  sins,  seeino;  that  he 
will  soon  sink  into  the  dust,  and  disappear  from  the  earth 
forever  I” 

The  friends  are  amazed  that  Job  should  venture  to  proceed 
in  this  strain.  “How  lonscj’  exclaims  Bildad  indiiinantlv, 
“wilt  thou  speak  these  things?”  (8  :  2.)  He  adds  rebuking- 
ly  :  Thou  hast  seen  in  the  fate  of  thy  children  an  illustration 
of  the  righteous  judgments  of  God,  whilst  thou  thyself  mayest 
prosper,  if  thou  wilt  do  righteously.  For  the  wise  sayings 
of  our  fathers  teach  us  that,  according  to  a  holy  and  unalter¬ 
able  law,  even  as  the  plant  dies  when  the  rain  of  heaven  is 
withheld,  so  man  who  casts  away  righteousness  and  the  fear 
of  God,  must  perish  most  miserably.  Cease  to  arraign  the 
justice  of  God,  for  thou  canst  confidently  expect  that,  if  thou 
Yol.  XIV,  No.  53.  3 
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art  riglitpoiis,  thaf  justice  will  grant  thee  the  fulness  of  joy 
and  happiness. — Still,  such  remonstrances  of  Job’s  friends  do 
not  aid  him  in  solving  the  problem,  of  the  whole  difficulty  of 
which  he  alone  is  full}?'  aware,  in  consequence  of  l»is  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  innocence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his 
unspeakable  wretchedness,  on  the  other.  “I  know  it  is  so  of 
a  truth  :  how  indeed  should  a  man  be  just  before  God  ?”  (9  : 
2.)  The  exceeding  grandeur  of  God  does  not  permit  a  mor¬ 
tal,  even  if  that  mortal  is  righteous  and  just,  to  vindicate  hito- 
self  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  hence  it  is  an  easy  task  for 
Bildad — Job  implies — to  defend  the  justice  of  God  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  afflicted  friend.  This  consideration  adds  to 
Job’s  excitement.  ^T  am  innocent,”  he  cides,  and,  bbldly 
defying  the  suspicions  of  his  friends,  he  presumes  to  assail 
the  divine  government  of  the  world,  rather  than  deny  the 
truth  of  his  own  convictions.  “The  earth  is  given  into  the 
hand  of  the  wicked  ;  from  whom  does  this  proceed  save  from 
God  !”  He  now'  impetuously  breaks  forth  in  lamentations  ; 
“I  loathe  my  life;  I  will  give  vent  to  my  complaint  ;  I  w'ill 
speak  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul”  (10  :  1.)  He  desires  to 
know  for  what  reason,  for  what  sin,  God  so  torments  him — 
God  had  wonderfully  made  and  hitherto  sustained  him — had 
God  determined  already  when  he  bestowed  such  blessings,  to 
extinguish  them  subsequently  by  the  present  misery,  or  con¬ 
vert  them  into  a  curse  ?  He  curses  his  life  anew,  and  then 
begs  God  to  grant  him  at  least  some  relief  before  he  descends 
to  the  land  of  darkness,  which  is  without  any  order,  and 
where  even  the  light  is  like  the  gloom  of  midnight. 

The  friends  became  sore  displeased ;  Zophar,  who  now 
takes  his  place  as  the  speaker,  regards  all  that  Job  has  ut¬ 
tered  as  merely  swelling  words  of  vanity,  to  which  no  one 
can  listen  without  offence.  How  can  Job  dare  to  defend 
himself  before  God,  wdiose  hidden  wisdom  is  inaccessible  to 
man — a  wisdom  so  perfect  and  unerring,  that  it  controls  all 
things  on  earth  according  to  the  standard  of  righteousness 
and  truth,  a  wisdom  so  prevailing,  that,  as  Zophar  expresses 
himself  in  his  blunt  and  almost  rude  way,  it  makes  the  emp¬ 
ty-headed  man  wise,  and  converts  the  wild  ass  into  a  man 
(11 :  12.)  Like  his  two  predecessors,  he  admonishes  the 
sufferer  to  turn  his  heart  to  God,  and  he  depicts  in  smiling 
images  the  joy  that  awaits  him,  wliile,  with  an  air  of  menac¬ 
ing  he  alse  points  to  the  destruction  of  the  hardened  sinner, 
whose  best  hope  indeed  is  simply  that  he  will  breathe  forth 
his  soul  in  death.  If  Job,  after  listening  to  Bildad,  express- 
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ed  his  wonder  that  his  friends  can  utter  nothing  but  trite 
and  well-known  things,  while  graver  and  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  should  have  received  attention,  still  more  does  ho  now' 
w’onder  at  the  arrogance  of  Zophar,  which  allow’s  him  to  re¬ 
peat  without  a  blush,  the  follies  of  the  former  speakers. 
Conscious  of  his  own  superior  mental  power,  he  momentarily 
forgets  his  pains,  and  wdth  bitter  irony,  almost  in  humorous 
terms,  he  says  :  “No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wis¬ 
dom  shall  die  with  you. — All  that  you  have  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  said  respecting  the  divine  wdsdom  and  power,  and  put 
forth  as  if  it  were  new  knowledge  never  before  possessed  by 
others,  is  so  obvious  and  trite,  that  you  may  at  any  time  ob¬ 
tain  it  all  from  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  fowls  of  the  air 
or  the  fishes  of  the  sea.” — And  now',  in  order  to  show  that  he 
know’s  all  these  things  even  more  accurately  and  fully  than 
his  friends  do,  he  proceeds  to  describe  in  lofty  terms  the 
manner  in  which  God,  according  to  his  owm  counsel,  builds 
up  and  destroys,  holds  kings,  priests  and  counsellors  in  his 
hand,  brings  hidden  things  to  light  and  exalts  and  destroys, 
or  establishes  and  enslaves  entire  nations  (ch.  12.)  “Be¬ 
hold,”  he  continues,  (ch.  13,)  “mine  eyQ  hath  seen  all  this, 
mine  ear  hath  heard  and  understood  it.  What  ye  know,  the 
same  do  I  know  also  :  I  am  not  inferior  to  you.  But  I  de¬ 
sire  to  reason  not  w'ith  you,  but  w'ith  the  Almighty  wdiose  ad¬ 
vocates  you  vainly  and  hypocritically  claim  to  be  ;  but  think 
not  that  ye  can  thus  escape  his  searching  eye.”  Job  now 
addresses  his  words  to  God,  and  desires  that  his  friends  shall 
be  silent  witnesses  and  hearers.  He  entreats  God  to  with¬ 
draw  his  chastising  hand  until  he  (Job)  shall  have  freely  ut¬ 
tered  all  his  complaints.  While  he  was  rebuking  the  errors 
of  his  friends,  a  ray  of  divine  light  had  entered  into  his  soul, 
and  he  is  conscious  that  God  will  sustain,  not  these  presum¬ 
ing  advocates,  but  him  who  is  so  unjustly  suspected  and  even 
accused.  Still  the  dark  problem  of  his  calamities  Aveighs 
too  heavily  on  his  soul  to  permit  him,  even  Avith  all  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  innocence,  to  address  the  Almighty  Avith 
calmness  and  reverence.  His  language  becomes  passionate, 
and  resembles  that  of  defiance  :  “How  many  are  mine  iniqui¬ 
ties  and  sins  ?  Make  me  to  know  my  transgression  and  my 
sin.”  (13:  23.)  He  enquires  of  God  why  he  imposes  such  a 
disproportionate  burden  of  sorroAvs  on  men,  Avho,  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,  inherit* sin  and  imperfections.  When 
the  tree  is  cut  doAvn,  it  sprouts  again,  but  when  man  dies, 
all  hope  seems  to  be  extinct  forever.  It  would  be  far  dif- 
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ferent  if  the  invisible  world  would  offer  a  place  of  repose 
from  which  God  might,  in  his  own  good  time,  again  call  man 
forth.  Such  a  possibility  Job  depicts  with  deep  longings  of 
the  soul.  “Then  (in  that  case)  thou  wouldst  call,  and  I 
should  answer  thee;  thou  wouldst  desire  the  work  of  thine 
hands”  (14  :  15.)  But  Job  is  still  too  feeble  to  entertain 
this  joyful  hope  ;  it  is  indeed  the  harbinger  of  a  future  and 
happier  mental  state,  but  at  present  it  is  only  a  dim  light 
seen  in  a  stormy  night,  which  is  quenched  again,  and 
thus  adds  a  deeper  shade  to  the  surrounding  gloom. 

The  first  series  of  -discourses  is  here  completed  (14:  22.) 
If  the  afflictions  of  Job  conducted  him,  in  consequence  of 
human  infirmity,  to  the  use  of  unbecoming  terms  in  address¬ 
ing  God,  the  suspicions  of  his  friends,  which  had  betrayed 
themselves,  aggravated  all  his  sorrows,  and  urged  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  language  which  became  more  and  more  intemperate. 
The  more  his  friends  urged  him  to  humble  himself,  or  re¬ 
peated  terms  w'hich  came  in  conflict  with  his  consciousness 
of  his  innocence,  the  more  violent  he  became  in  his  addresses 
to  God.  He  reproaches  God,  doubts  his  love  and  justice — 
we  tremble  lest  the  tempter  should  succeed  in  urging  him  to 
utter  the  awful  word,  and  positively  curse  his  God.  But 
there  is  another  influence  in  his  soul  wdaich  counteracts  that 
danger — he  reflects  with  gladness  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  denied  the  commandments  of  the  Holy  One.  Even 
wdicn  he  bitterly  complains,  he  is  conscious  that,  in  spite  of 
the  violent  w’ords  which  bis  agony  extorts,  God  w^ill  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  his  owm  ;  while  he  despairs  of  being  able 
to  justify  himself  before  the  Almighty,  he  is  conscious  in  his 
own  soul  that  God  will  not  declare  himself  in  favor  of  his 
unwise  advocates,  but  of  him,  the  sufterer,  wlio  w'ithout  dis¬ 
guise  or  hypocrisy,  truthfully  utters  the  sentiments  of  his 
soul.  His  friends  feel  the  force  of  his  words  ;  they  have  de¬ 
fended  God,  but  not  boldly  pronounced  their  suspicions,  and 
their  testimony  has  so  far  produced  no  effect.  They  now 
advance  a  step  farther,  and  begin  to  describe  the  destitu¬ 
tion  of  the  sinner  in  terms  so  plain,  that  Job  cannot  fail 
to  make  the  application  to  himself  personally.  They  do 
not  now  utter  any  thoughts  wliich  are,  strictly  speaking, 
new,  but  they  make  a  new  application  of  the  wise  say¬ 
ings  of  the  fathers  to  which  Bildad  had  already  referred. 

Here  Eliphaz  again  appeari?  as  the  leader  of  the  others 
(ch.  15,)  but  wljile  he  holds  the  main  thought  coiistantly 
in  view',  he  attempts  to  reach  Job  partly  by  increasing, 
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partly  by  abating  tlie  violence  of  his  rcproncbo?.  II is  re¬ 
monstrance  incliules  many  considerations  : — Job’s  inconsid¬ 
erate  words  do  not  correspond  to  the  character  of  a  wise 
man — he  disowns  all  fear  of  God — he  claims  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  wisdom  of  the  first  man  who  proceeded  directly 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator — indeed,  he  identifies  him¬ 
self  with  that  eternal  wisdom  which  dwelt  with  God  befoim 
the  creation — it  would  be  far  more  decorous  if  he  \Nould 
listen  meekly  to  the  gentle  and  comforting  words  of  one 
who  was  his  superior  in  age,  and  who  had  not  directly 
assailed  him — he  should  bear  the  fact  in  mind  which  had 
been  already  mentioned  by  the  speaker  (4  :  18,)  that  before 
God  even  the  angels  are  not  clean  (15  :  15,)  much  less  man 
who  perishes.  Job  should  consequently  give  lieed  to  the  ad¬ 
monition  which  he  (Eliphaz)  pronounces  in  strict  accordance 
with  divine  revelation,  and  also  with  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers.  The  wicked  man  is  constantly  afflicted,  constantly 
hears  alarming  sounds,  and  the  ruin  which  hovers  over  his 
head,  will  surely  come  at  last  upon  him  ;  for  liis  bold  defi¬ 
ance  of  God,  and  his  proud  reliance  on  his  vrcalth  and  power, 
must  necessarily  attract  a  divine  punishment;  then  all  on 
which  he  depended  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  vanity  and 
emptiness. 

When  Job  replies,  he  says  with  truth  :  “I  have  now  heard 
many  such  things  ;  troublesome  comforters  are  ye  all”  (16  : 
2.)  It  is  easy — he  proceeds — for  the  prosperous  to  address 
the  afflicted  in  such  a  style  ;  be  himself,  if  their  respective 
circumstances  were  reversed,  could  as  fluently  utter  such 
words  as  they  do.  But  whether  he  speaks  or  is  silent,  his 
distress  continues  in  all  its  intensity,  and  it  does — he  con- 
cedes — seem  to  witness  against  him.  God  had  abandoned 
him  to  the  mockery  of  the  Avicked,  who  rejoiced  in  his  ca¬ 
lamities,  and  who  noAv  found  fit  associates  in  these  friends, 
since  the  latter  assailed  him  with  their  uncharitable  suspi¬ 
cions.  Such  an  experience  grieved  his  very  soul.  ‘‘•0 
earth,”  he  exclaims,  “cover  not  thou  my  blood.”  And  now 
that  God  who  had,  as  he  previously  complained,  given  him 
into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  seems  to  rise  up  as  a  witness 
in  his  favor  and  to  produce  the  record  of  his  innocence.  “Be 
thou  my  advocate — plead  thou  for  me  before  thyself — who, 
who  else  would  advocate  my  cause?”  Upright  men  are 
astonished  (IT  :  8)  as  they  gaze  on  his  m3^sterious  calami¬ 
ties ;  still,  the  righteous  man  holds  on  his  wa^q  and  strength¬ 
ens  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  whereas  the  consola- 
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tioris  ^v]licl^  Eliphaz  boasts  that  he  had  offered,  are  utterly 
^\orthless. 

But  Bilchid  cannot  understand  tlie  expressions  of  Job, 
whicli  seem  to  contradict  themselves.  They  reveal  no  gen¬ 
uine  consciousness  of  innocence,  but  only  involve  reproaches 
against  him  and  his  companions  ;  he  is  the  more  indignant 
as  he  secretly  feels  that  these  reproaches  are  deserved,  lie 
addresses  the  sufferer  and  all  who  share  his  sentiments  in 
these  words  :  “Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts,  and  re¬ 
puted  vile  in  your  sight?”  (18;  3.)  Job,  as  he  alleges,  re¬ 
sembles  a  man  who  rends  himself  in  his  madness,  but  it  is 
of  no  avail  that  he  assails  the  ordinances  of  God  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  the  earth  and  the  rock  from  their  places — 
the  truth  still  abides,  that  the  wicked  man  must  perish. 
Bildad  now  repeats  a  thought  which  Eliphaz  had  just  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  ■which  resembles  one  that  had  occurred  in  his 
own  previous  address,  namely,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked  is  inevitable  in  consequence  of  a  natural  necessity  ; 
snares  and  traps  await  every  step  which  he  takes — he  is 
dragged  away  from  the  protection  of  his  tent  and  consigned 
to  death,  to  the  king  of  terrors,  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world, 
and  his  desolate  dwellins:  affords  an  awful  warning  to  all  who 
came  after  him. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  Job  that  his  friends  should  per¬ 
petually  renew  their  efforts  to  vex  his  soul  and  break  him  in 
pieces  (19  :  3.)  ‘‘These  ten  times  have  ye  reproached  me  ; 
ye  are  not  ashamed  that  ye  stun  me.”  He  justly  claims 
that  if  they  so  heavily  condemn  him  in  their  hearts,  as  all 
their  words  too  plainly  reveal,  they  should  openly  set  forth 
his  crime  and  substantiate  their  charge.  He  begs  for  the 
sympathy  of  his  friends,  at  a  time  when  he  is  bowed  down 
by  the  visitation  of  God,  when  his  honor  is  departed,  when 
his  wife,  his  kinsfolk  and  his  familiar  friends  forget  him  in 
his  distress,  and  even  his  men-servants  and  maids  refuse  to 
obey  him.  “Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  0  ye 
my  friends  ;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me.  Why  do 
ye  persecute  me  as  God,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  my  flesh.” 
The  wretched  man  has  again  approached  the  abyss  of  de¬ 
spair,  for  in  his  unutterable  agony  he  regards  God  as  his 
enemy,  and  appeals  even  to  these  unfeeling  friends  for  aid. 
Suddenly  one  of  those  vast  revulsions  of  feeling  occurs  with¬ 
in  him,  of  which  several  instances  had  already  appeared  ;  in 
this  fearful  struggle  rapid  transitions  from  the  loftiest  aspira¬ 
tions  to  the  depths  of  humiliation  take  place.  That  God, 
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whom  he  haLl  iust  described  as  an  enemy,  can  snrelv  not  en- 
tlrely  forsake  him  ;  although  his  feeble  eve  may  perceive 
no  happy  issue,  and  his  incurable  plague  appears  to  hurry 
him  to  bis  grave,  he  is  still  persuaded  that  he  will  yet  see  in 
Him,  for  whom  his  soul  longs,  a  Eedeemer,  who  will  restore 
to  him  his  life  and  honor.  This  thought  takes  possession  of 
him  with  supernaturcl  power,  and  while  he  utters  it,  he  de¬ 
sires  that  his  words  w'ere  written  in  a  book,  or  rather  graven 
in  the  rock  in  imperishable  characters.  He  exclaims  :  ‘’Yea, 
I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth  ;  he  will  at  last  rise  up 
above  the  dust,  and  after  this  skin  of  mine  is  destroyed, 
I  shall  without  (out  from)  my  flesh  see  God.  Yea,  I  shall 
see  him  myself,  mine  eyes — not  a  stranger — shall  behold 
him  ;  my  heart  is  consumed  in  my  bosom.”  This  gladness 
of  spirit,  this  longing  which  is  confident  of  a  happy  issue 
even  beyond  the  grave,  now  combine  to  renew  his  strength  ; 
he  is  able,  with  more  composure,  to  address  a  few^  emphat¬ 
ic  w’ords  to  his  friends  ;  he  exhorts  them  to  persecute  him 
no  longer  so  unjustly,  but  rather  to  fear  the  avenging 
sword  which  will  surely  smite  those  who  are  wrathful 
without  reason. 

But  this  course  robs  him  of  all  the  sympathy  which  his 
words  of  entreaty  may  have  awakened  in  his  friends.  The 
wisdom  with  which,  as  they  flattered  themselves,  they  had 
addressed  him,  had,  so  far,  produced  no  impression,  and  their 
displeasure  now  closes  every  avenue  by  w’hich  these  admoni¬ 
tory  wmrds  of  Job  could  reach  them.  Zophar  cannot  control 
his  heightened  indignation,  w'hen  he  says :  ‘T  have  been 
made  to  hear  a  shameful  reproach,  and  the  spirit  through  my 
understanding  giveth  me  an  answer.”  Such  a  remark  leads 
us  to  expect  a  new  view,  but  Zophar  is  only  able  to  repeat 
the  sentiment  of  Eliphaz  with  certain  variations ;  if  this 
address  and  his  former  exhibit  any  peculiar  features,  they 
are  found  simply  in  the  special  harshness,  and  even  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  images  which  he  employs.  However  firmly  the 
W'icked  man  may  believe  that  he  is  established,  he  must 
nevertheless  pass  away  “like  his  own  dung”  (20  :  7  ;)  the  air 
which  he  keeps  back  in  his  mouth,  like  favorite  food,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  relish,  turns  into  the  poison  of  asps  in  his  bow¬ 
els  ;  God  himself  will  -pluck  from  the  belly  of  the  wicked 
man  all  that  he  devoured ;  as  he  devoured  all,  so  his  house 
shall  not  be  built  up  ;  once  more  shall  his  belly  be  filled,  but 
— with  food  that,  like  fire,  consumes  him ;  heaven  and  earth 
rise  up  against  him  and  combine  to  uncover  his  iniquity. 
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Hitherto  Job  liad,  from  a  certain  feeling  of  reverence,  re¬ 
frained  from  the  introduction  of  a  particular  lesson  derived 
from  experience,  with  which  he  could  have  easily  impaired 
the  force  of  the  sentiment  originally  expressed  by  Eliphaz  ; 
he  had  once,  in  a  moment  of  passionate  excitement  alluded  to 
the  lesson,  but  now,  when  his  friends  for  the  third  time  as¬ 
sail  him,  and  that  too,  with  unrestrained  violence,  he  distinct- 
1}^  sets  it  forth.  It  is  the  following  proposition  :  If  it  be  as¬ 
serted  that  great  affliction  is  always  the  evidence  of  great  in¬ 
iquity,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  high  degree  of  earthly 
prosperity  must  bean  infallible  proof  of  exalted  virtue.  And 
yet  Job  can  adduce  well  known  instances  in  which  persons 
who  were  confessedly  degenerate  and  ungodly,  enjoyed  a 
very  high  degree  of  temporal  prosperity.  The  contempla¬ 
tion  of  such  facts  startles  even  Job,  and  he  shudders  (21 ;  G) 
while  he  pronounces  these  incontestable  truths.  There  are 
men,  he  declares,  who  spend  their  days  in  peace,  enjoying 
their  wealth,  listening  to  the  strains  of  music,  courting  sen¬ 
sual  enjoyments,  and  at  the  same  time,  repeating  the  awful 
words :  ‘‘Let  God  depart  from  us. — What  is  the  Almighty 
God?”  Neither  can  it  be  alleged  wuth  truth  that  the  well- 
merited  punishment  speedily  overtakes  them  in  general ;  it 
avails  as  little  to  urge  that  their  children  at  least  pay  the 
penalty,  since  such  a  consideration  does  not  disturb  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  wicked.  He  adds  that  he  well  knows  the  real 
sentiments  of  his  friends,  and  directs  them  to  consult  ex¬ 
perienced  travellers ;  tliese  wull  confirm  his  assertions  and 
demonstrate  that  hosts  of  men  may  be  found  in  every 
land  who  renounce  the  true  God,  and  nevertheless  prosper 
in  the  world. 

What  can  the  three  friends  reply  ?  They  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  solve  this  dark  problem  of  the  divine  government  of 
tlie  wu^rld  ;  hence  they  can  no  longer  maintain  the  struggle 
with  Job  by  repeating  their  original  proposition  that  the  suf-. 
ferings  of  the  individual  strictly  correspond  to  the  degree  of 
his  o-Liilt.  It  has  not  been  sustained  in  the  second  series  of 
discourses  wdiich  terminates  at  this  point  (21  :  36.) — Eliphaz 
is  now  driven  to  the  expedient  of  charging  Job  openly  and 
directly  with  the  gravest  transgressions,  and  to  maintain  that 
the  divine  judgments  which  had  overtaken  the  latter,  are  to 
be  thus  explained:  surely  God  would  not  so  punish  Job — he 
says — for  leading  a  life  of  righteousness.  “Was  not  thy 
wickedness  great  ?  Were  not  thine  iniquities  infinite  ?  Thou 
didst  oppress  thy  poor  brethren,  and  refuse  thy  aid  to  the 
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destitute,  the  widow  and  the  orplian  ;  therefore  sudden  fear 
troubleth  thee.  Or,  seest  tiiou  not  the  darkness  and  the 
flood  that  overwhelm  thee?  Thou  resemblest  wicked  men 
of  old  time,  who  vainly  thought  that  God  did  not  look  down 
upon  the  earth.  Rememberest  thou  not  that  the  judgment  of 
the  flood  overtook  those  who  said  in  a  spirit  of  impious  de¬ 
fiance  to  Go<]:  “Depart  from  us  ?”  (ch.  22.)  Eliphaz  utters 
his  charp^es  with  a  violence  that  is  increased  bv  his  own 
secret  feeling  of  his  injustice  in  heaping  such  bitter  reproach¬ 
es  on  a  man  whose  character  had  hitherto  been  untarnished 
and  pure;  for  his  only  authority  is  a  theory  already  over¬ 
thrown  by  Job,  whose  arguments  he  disingenuously  evades. 
He  recoils  himself  from  the  harsh  judgment  which  he  has 
pronounced,  and  begs  Job  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  God, 
closing  with  an  animated  description,  resembling  one  in  the 
first  series  of  discourses,  of  the  great  blessedness  whivdi 
shall  then  be  the  portion  of  Job.  Such  language  naturally 
produced  no  effect  on  Job,  who  had  long  since  detected  the 
real  sentiments  of  his  pretended  comforters.  He  reasons 
■Nvith  calm  dignity,  refrains  from  passionate  exclamations, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  God,  repeats  his  declaration  respect¬ 
ing  his  consciousness  of  innocence  ;  he  is  firmly  convinced 
that  he  could  be  fully  sustained  before  the  divine  tribunal, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  approach  the  latter.  While 
he  passes  by  the  unfounded  reproaches  which  had  just  been 
repeated,  and  forbears  from  a  special  examination  of  them, 
he  recurs  to  the  well  known  prosperity  of  many  wicked  men ; 
he  insists  the  more  positively  on  this  circumstance,  as  Eli¬ 
phaz,  had  dreaded  to  discuss  it.  He  points  to  the  varied 
calamities  of  successive  generations  of  the  primitive  people 
who  had  occupied  the  country,  but  had  been  dispossessed 
by  invaders  who  then  ruled  over  them.  He  describes  the 
dark  courses  of  those  who  have  apparently  conspired  against 
the  divine  light,  and,  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  perpe¬ 
trate  the  most  abominable  crimes;  such  facts  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  the  theory  of  the  three  friends  that  iniquity 
never  escapes  the  deserved  chastisement.  He  concludes 
with  the  challenge:  “If  it  be  not  so  now,  who  will  make  me 
a  liar,  and  make  my  speech  nothing  worth  ?”  (24 :  25.) 

The  friends  are  sorely  embarrassed  :  they  know  not  how 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  facts  which  Job  has  adduced  a 
second  time.  They  are  ashamed  to  repeat  once  more  the 
reproaches  wdiich  they  had  so  often  made,  for  they  can  es¬ 
tablish  these  by  no  ne^v  facts  or  considerations,  and  Job’s 
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cn1m  (lisrpo^ard  of  them  liad  painfully  impressed  them  with 
a  sense  of  his  truth  and  their  ignorance  and  folly.  Bildad 
(ch.  25,)  with  great  feebleness  resorts  to  the  general  propo¬ 
sition,  with  which  Eliphaz  had  originally  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
series  of  discourses — that  no  mortal  is  just  before  God  ;  he 
implies  that  Job  should  not  have  presumed  to  utter  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  his  arrogance  had  dictated.  His  reply  is  really 
equivalent  to  a  confession  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  two  friends.  Job  at  once  perceives  it,  avails 
himself  of  it,  and  mockingly  says  to  Bildad  :  “IIow  hast 
thou  helped  him  that  is  without  power  ?  flow  savest  thou 
the  arm  that  hath  no  strength?”  (26:  2.  Bildad  had,  be¬ 
sides,  by  his  vain  repetitions,  again  assumed  to  be  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  God,  without  ability  for  the  task  or  any  divine 
sanction,  as  Job  had  previously  set  forth  very  plainly.  Once 
more  he  soars  far  above  the  three  friends,  and  produces  a 
magnificent  description  of  the  divine  might  and  glory,  which 
his  three  friends  had  attempted  to  employ  as  weapons  against 
him  (ch.  26.)  The  shadows  that  tremble  in  the  deep,  the 
lower  world  unveiled  before  the  eves  of  God,  the  earth  float- 
ing  over  empty  space,  the  waters  gathered  together  in  the 
clouds,  the  parting  asunder  of  light  and  darkness,  the  vast 
power  of  God  which  had  already  at  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  prostrated  all  the  forces  that  resisted  his  appointed 
order — these  are  the  impressive  images  which,  in  brief  but 
emphatic  terms,  he  presents  to  his  friends.  “And  yet,”  he 
adfis  with  overwhelming  force,  “these  are  only  the  ends — the 
outgoings,  as  it  were — of  God’s  ways ;  wm  merely  hear 
them  ivhispered.  Who  is  it  that  can  listen  to  the  thundering 
of  his  mighty  power  ?” 

Job  pauses  (27  :  1) ;  have  his  friends  aught  to  say  in 
reply  ?  They  are  speechless  ;  the  third,  the  most  intem¬ 
perate  of  them,  does  not  venture  to  open  his  mouth  in  this 
closing  series  of  discourses.  Job  avails  himself,  consequent¬ 
ly,  of  his  victory,  in  order  to  pour  forth,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  from  others,  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings ;  he 
speaks  with  all  that  moderation  and  composure  which  he  had 
won  after  a  protracted  and  most  painful  struggle.  He  utters 
the  following  sentiments  :■ — Never  will  he  permit  the  vain 
suspicions  of  his  friends  to  prevail  over  his  consciousness 
of  his  innocence.  If  he  had  seemed  to  deny  that  God 
governed  the  world  with  righteousness,  he  never  designed 
to  assail  so  impiously  the  laws  of  God.  In  place  of  despis- 
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ing  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  which  crime  God 
would  surely  punish,  lie  had  ratlier  intended  to  warn  his 
three  friends  themselves  against  the  presumption  of  passing 
sentence  on  the  wavs  of  God,  inasmuch  as  such  a  course 
would  inevitably  bring  down  a  divine  judgment  on  their  own 
heads.  In  truth,  here  all  must  concede  that  a  dark  problem, 
a  deep  mystery,  was  presented  ;  other  secrets  man  can  ex¬ 
plore  ;  he  can  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
there  seize  upon  its  treasures,  but  the  divine  wisdom  he  can¬ 
not  find  or  fathom  in  the  land  of  the  living;  he  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  it  with  all  his  treasures.  The  lower  world  had  also 
heard  the  fame  thereof  (28  :  22  ;)  but  that  wisdom  was  in 
the  possession  of  God  alone.  He  understood  it — He  had 
stamped  the  impress  of  it  on  the  earth, — and  He  had  said  to 
man  :  ‘•Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ;  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding”  (28  :  28.) 

At  this  point  the  form  of  the  dialogue  passes  over  into 
that  of  a  monologue.  Job  had,  in  his  final  reply  to  his 
friends,  demonstrated  with  great  calmness  and  dignity  that 
they  themselves  had  been  guilty  of  arrogance  when  they  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  presumption — they  had  implied  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  divine  wisdom,  and  had  presumed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  afflicted  friend.  In  his  last  discourse  (ch. 
29 — ch.  31)  he  seems  to  take  counsel  with  his  own  heart 
alone.  He  glances  wdth  sadness  at  the  former  period  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  had  enjo^md  the  richest  blessings  of  God, 
had  been  beneficent  and  kind  to  large  numbers,  and  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  all.  With  these  scenes  he  contrasts  his  present 
situation — the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  meanest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  land,  his  incessant  and  aggravated  anguish  of  body 
and  of  mind,  the  hiding  of  the  face  of  God,  the  alienation  of 
his  friends.  The  present  affords  a  terrible  contrast  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  past.  He  finally  surveys  his 
whole  inner  and  external  life,  in  its  relations  to  the  divine 
will  and  divine  law.  He  had  not  only  avoided  evil,  watched 
carefully  over  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and,  as  a  rich  and 
powerful  man,  refrained  from  oppressing  the  feeble  and  help¬ 
less,  but  had  also  zealously  endeavored  to  do  good.  He  is, 
besides,  conscious  that  he  is  free  from  other  sins,  such  as  his 
friends  had  suspected — defiance  of  God  or  man,  reliance  on  his 
wealth,  delight  in  revenge,  a  cowardly  concealment  of  sins. 
While  all  these  thoughts  crowd  upon  his  soul,  the  wish 
arises  that  he  miglit  be  permitted  to  conduct  his  cause  before 
God  personally,  and  set  forth  his  claims.  If  his  adversary 
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(31 :  32,)  whom  ho  does  not  name,  but  by  wliom  be  means 
the  Almighty,  would  set  forth  his  charge  in  writing,  he  (Job) 
would  carry  it  as  an  ornament  on  his  shoulder,  and,  like  a 
prince,  boldly  meet  the  answer.  He  is  willing,  if  he  does 
not  speak  the  whole  truth,  to  endure  the  heaviest  punish¬ 
ments  of  God.  With  this  declaration  he  closes  his  discoures 
(31:  40.) 

Let  us  momentarily  glance  at  the  course  which  the .  dia¬ 
logue  has  taken.  The  original  remarks  of  the  three  friends 
were  unquestionably  well  founded.  The  latter  were  fully 
justified  in  vindicating  the  honor  of  God  and  setting  forth  ' 
the  feebleness  and  sinfulness  of  man,  as  well  as  in  firmly 
maintaining  the  principle  that  God  governs  the  world  in 
righteousness.  But  they  gave  a  one-sided  and  mechanical 
character  to  this  principle,  and  deduced  from  it  inferences  in 
reference  to  Job  which  could  not  be  sustained.  After  hav¬ 
ing  thus  placed  themselves  in  a  false  position,  they  were,  in 
the  progress  of  the  conflict,  continually  compelled  to  reti’cat, 
and  at  length,  even  wBen  they  proceeded  to  open  and  direct 
accusations,  they  could  not  prevail.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Job  had  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  to  the  utterance  of 
language  w’hich  exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  becoming  en¬ 
tirely  alienated  from  God.  .  How'ever,  his  long  continued 
fidelity  to  God  does  not  suffer  shipwn-eck  in  a  single  tempest ; 
his  candor  and  truth,  which  tolerate  no  concealments,  but 
exliibit  him  both  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness,  ulti¬ 
mately  received  the  spiritual  rew^ard  of  an  increase  of  com¬ 
posure  and  strength.  Hence,  at  first,  when  God  appeared 
to  deal  as  an  enemy  with  him,  he  seems,  in  his  turn,  to  speak 
of  God  with  enmity  and  defiance.  But  .even  in  the  first  se¬ 
ries  of  discourses,  better  sentiments  begin  already  to  act,  in 
the  midst  of  his  agony  and  despair  ;  in  the  second  series,  his 
peace  of  mind  and  his  hope  of  relief  acquire  new  strength, 
and,  at  its  close,  he  is  already  sufficient!}^  assured  to  address 
his  friends  aggressively,  after  they  have  so  far  aroused  him. 
They  now  attempt  to  evade  his  attack,  and,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  third  series,  make  a  final  and  desperate  but  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  crush  him  ;  he,  now,  renews  the  attack, 
and  soon  comes  forth  from  the  struggle  as  the  acknowledged 
conqueror.  He  then  proceeds,  by  an  appeal  to  the  unfath¬ 
omable  wisdom  of  God  which  his  friends  had  feebly  and 
unwisely  employed  as  a  weapon  against  him,  to  attempt  to 
solve  or  remove  a  contradiction  in  his  own  soul,  of  wdiich  he 
is  fully  aware.  That  contradiction  or  internal  conflict  is  the 
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following: — On  the  one  hand,  he  recognizes  tlio*law  of  di¬ 
vine  justice,  but  cannot  perceive  that  justice  visibly  main¬ 
tained  in  the  world  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  liirnself  im¬ 
pelled  to  hold  fast  to  his  faith  that  the  ways  of  God  will  ul¬ 
timately  be  gloriously  vindicated.  He  concludes  that  man 
can  find  that  hidden  wisdom  only  by  entire  submission  to  the 
divine  will — by  the  fear  of  God.  Once  more,  as  we  have 
Been,  he  gives  vent  to  his  sorrows  and  most  positively  asserts 
his  innocence.  But  he  has  not  even  yet  perceived  the  real 
want  which  hinders  the  formation  of  happy  and  peaceful  re¬ 
lations  with  God — he  is  not  vet  conscious  that  his  lancrua^e 
had  been  bold  and  irreverent.  While  he  repels  with  reason 
the  insinuations  of  his  friends,  and  refuses  to  confess  crimes 
which  he  never  committed,  he  is  not  sufficiently  conscious  of 
the  infirmities  and  the  sinfulness  which  adhere  to  all  men  ; 
the  latter  truth  he  repeatedly  admits,  but  he  does  not  apply 
this  truth  with  that  deep  humility,  which  his  friends  might 
have  justly  demanded,  if  they  had  not  unfortunately  combin¬ 
ed  with  their  exhortations  those  special  charges  which  Job 
well  knew  to  be  unfounded.  He  could  indeed  meet  such 
false  accusations  by  a  reference  to  his  pure  and  devout  life ; 
still,  when  he  has  silenced  his  friends,  and  even  when  he 
sincerely  protests  that  he  is  innocent  before  God,  he  fails  to 
recognize  the  truth  that  no  man  is  justified  in  relying  on  his 
own  virtue  and  righteousness,  and  that  it  is  God  alone,  whoso 
power  and  grace  can  sustain  man.  Job’s  longing  after  God, 
is  unquestionably  a  holy  principle,  but  even  this  longing  is 
combined  with  an  irreverent  and  unholy  spirit  of  defiance  ; 
of  this  the  evidence  is  found  in  his  last  discourse,  in  which 
he  conceives  of  God  as  approaching  him  with  a  written 
accusation,  and  himself  as  fearlessly  and  boldly  meeting  every 
accusation  as  one  against  whom  even  God  can  make  no 
complaint. 

These  considerations  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
one  of  the  spectators,  who  had  witnessed  the  contest  in  per¬ 
fect  silence.  Elihu  surveys  both  parties  with  indignation — 
the  three  friends,  for  condemning  Job  without  supporting 
their  decision  by  evidence  in  any  form — and  Job,  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  because  he  is  conscious  of  his  innocence  in  reference 
to  the  accusations  of  his  friends,  he  must  necessarily  be  alto¬ 
gether  righteous  and  pure  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  had  lis¬ 
tened  with  deep  interest  to  both  parties,  but  had  been  re¬ 
strained,  when  he  thought  of  his  youth,  from  engaging  with-' 
out  a  summons  in  the  conflict  himself  (32  :  G).  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  when  not  only  the  three  friends  are  silent,  but  Job  also 
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ceases  to  speak,  the  Spirit  of  God  that  is  in  him,  impels  him 
irresistibly  to  speak,  Avithout  fearing  or  flattering  men.  ‘‘Be¬ 
hold,  I  am  >yithin  as  wine  that  was  not  opened,  it  bursts  like 
new  skins.”  He  reminds  Job  in  brief  but  forcible  terms, 
that  even  if  truth  were  on  his  side  in  other  respects,  he  had 
surely  erred  herein,  that,  in  his  excitement,  he  had  spoken 
irreverently  of  God.  Why  does  he  arraign  God  for  not  ad¬ 
dressing  him  directly  as  man  speaks  to  man  ?  God  com¬ 
munes  with  man  not  only  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night, 
and  thus  teaches  him  to  be  humble — affliction  itself  is  a  lan¬ 
guage,  teaching  him  who  can  understand  it,  to  confess  his 
sins  and  gratefully  praise  the  grace  of  God.  In  this  manner 
God  speaks  once,  yea,  twice  (33  :  14)  to  a  man,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  him  to  destruction,  but  of  preserving 
him  from  it.  He  asks  whether  Job  has  aught  to  say  in  re¬ 
ply — if  not,  requests  him  to  listen  further  to  his  words. 
Here  Job  becomes  aware  that  he  now  has  an  opponent  be¬ 
fore  him  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  other 
three — he  feels  the  speaker’s  power  and  remains  silent. 
Elihu  then  reminds  him,  further,  that  he  had  complained  as 
if  God  had  taken  his  right  away,  and  caused  him  to  lie 
against  it  (34:  6,=required  him  to  confess  himself  guilty  of 
offences  of  which  he  was  really  innocent ;)  he  had,  indeed, 
almost  implied  that  it  was  of  no  avail  even  when  man  remain¬ 
ed  faithful  to  God.  How  could  he  entertain  such  thoughts, 
when  all  man’s  views  of  right  and  justice  proceed  from  God 
himself,  and  when  God  had  not  only  created  the  world,  but 
continued  to  govern  it  with  undeserved  love.  He,  as  the 
sovereign  Judge,  applies  the  same  standard  to  the  high  and 
the  lowly;  to  him  man’s  most  secret  steps  are  revealed;  he  so 
controls  the  lot  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  a  nation,  that 
truth  and  justice  are  ultimately  vindicated.  It  is  fitting  for 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confess  his  sins  in  humility,  and 
to  beseech  God  to  reveal  to  him  that  which  is  hidden. 
Hence  judicious  men  would  unquestionably  say  that  Job  had 
not  spoken  wisely,  and  that  a  continuance  of  the  present 
trial,  which  had  been  divinely  sent,  would  be  profitable  to 
him.  If  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  righteous  man  derived 
no  benefit  from  his  fear  of  God,  or,  as  if  God  did  not  listen  to 
his  supplications,  the  cause  must  always  be  traced  to  the  un¬ 
holy  spirit  and  the  secret  pride  of  the  suppliant.  Job  should 
strictly  examine  himself,  and  ascertain  whether  he  had  not 
so  erred,  even  if  he  were  free  from  the  sins  with  which  he 
had  been  charged. 
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Job  continues  to  be  silent,  and  Elibu  proceeds  aorain  (3(1 : 
1.)  He  has  vet  somewliat  to  say  on  God’s  behalf,  ilis 
words  are  spoken  in  sincerity — it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should,  like  his  predecessor,  adopt  a  dishonest  course.  “Be¬ 
hold,  God  is  mighty,  and  despiseth  not  any.”  These  words 
express  the  most  exalted  truth  that  be  can  pronounce — the 
union  of  divine  omnipotence  with  tender  condescending  love. 
“He  withdraweth  not  his  eyes  from  the  righteous  ;  but  with 
kinirs  are  they  on  the  throne  ;  yea,  he  doth  establish  them 
forever,  and  they  are  exalted.”  If  they  be  bound  in  fetters 
of  misery,  a  salutary  humiliation  is  designed;  the  wicked 
alone  are  thereby  provoked  to  wrath,  and  conseo^uently  per¬ 
ish  by  their  own  fault ;  but  the  affliction  of  the  humble  leads 
to  their  deliverance.  “Even  so,”  says  Elibu  to  Job,  “he 
would  remove  thee  out  of  the  strait  into  a  broad  place,  where 
there  is  no  straitness.  (85  :  16).  He  now  appends  a  solemn 
warning,  and  begs  him  not  to  long  for  the  night  that  devours 
entire  nations,  evidently  alluding  to  Job’s  repeated  wish  that 
death  would  deliver  him.  His  words  seem  to  resemble  those 
of  the  three  friends,  who  at  one  time  opened  cheerful  pros¬ 
pects  to  Job,  and  then  resorted  to  terms  of  warning  and  re¬ 
proach.  But  the  difference  consists  in  the  motives  of  Elibu, 
W'ho  does  not  refer  to  any  special  transgression,  but  is  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  He  again  extols 
God,  who  is  so  mighty  and  exalted,  and  yet  condescends  to 
reveal  himself  in  his  works,  as  an  incomparable  teacher  of 
feeble  man.  To  praise  and  exalt  Him,  is  the  duty  of  all. 
Elihu  describes  the  divine  glory  in  the  ascending  vapor,  in 
the  falling  rain,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  clouds,  which  can 
both  bless  and  chastise  men — such  is  the  language  of  the 
Almighty  Teacher!  Elihu  is  led  to  select  these  images  at 
the  moment  when^  on  glancing  upw^ard,  he  notices  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  thunder-storm  ;  it  approaches  rapidly.  “Listen 
— listen  to  the  noise  of  his  voice,  and  the  sound  that  goeth 
out  of  his  mouth”  (37  :  2.)  With  new  life  and  animation  he 
now  proceeds  to  describe  the  power  of  God  as  revealed  in  na¬ 
ture,  exhorts  Job  to  lay  all  pride  aside  and  bow  in  humility 
before  his  Maker.  Does  Job  understand  the  wonders  of  na¬ 
ture  ?  Can  he  explain  the  mode  in  which  God  arches  the 
sky  ?  Then  let  him  not  presume  to  dispute  with  God.  All 
the  glory  of  the  world  combined  is  unfit  to  be  compared  to 
the  awful  splendor  which  surrounds  God  ;  nevertheless,  he 
graciously  condescends  to  those  who  fear  him,  and  do  not 
trust  in  their  own  wisdom.  “The  Almighty — we  cannot  find 
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him  out;  exnltod  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  justice — he  doth  not  afflict.  Men  do  therefore 
fear  him  ;  he  respecteth  not  any  that  are  wise  of  heart.” 
(37:  24.) 

Elifiu  utters  these  concluding  words  with  a  certain  haste, 
as  if  a  holy  dread  had  seized  him  ;  he  is  silent — the  tempest 
has  come  ! — The  thunder  is  hushed,  and  Jehovah’s  voice,  in 
majesty  and  power,  addresses  Job  :  “Who  is  he  that  darken- 
eth  the  decree  by  words  without  knowledge?  Gird  up  now 
thy  loins  like  a  man  ;  I  will  ask  thee  ;  teach  thou  me.”  And 
now  Jehovah  unfolds  his  own  grandeur;  he  speaks  as  first 
with  divine  irony,  \vhen  he  addresses  the  man  wdro  had  for¬ 
gotten  his  own  insignificance,  and  dared  to  reproach  Him  ; 
still,  his  words  are  only  apparently  severe  ;  they  reveal  un¬ 
speakable  love  and  condescension.  He  refers  to  the  won¬ 
ders  exhibited  at  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
when  the  morning-stars  sung  hymns  of  praise,  when  the 
proud  waves  were  confined  within  their  allotted  space,  and 
wdien  the  first  morning  rays  illumined  the  earth.  He  speaks 
of  all  the  secret  forces  in  nature,  and  of  that  wisdom  which 
is  revealed  alike  in  the  laws  that  control  the  heavens,  and  in 
the  gift  of  reason  which  man  received.  He  exhibits  his 
varied  creations,  the  beasts  which  his  hand  fashioned  vari¬ 
ously,  the  order  and  beauty  revealed  in  the  administration 
of  all  things,  the  manifold  exhibitions  of  power  combined 
with  goodness  and  with  wisdom.  He  has  granted  Job’s 
wish — he  stands  before  him.  But  Job  cannot  now  find  the 
words  which,  as  he  had  repeatedly  declared,  he  desired  to 
employ  in  vindicating  himself  before  God.  If  the  w'ords 
of  Eiihu  had  moved  him,  he  is  still  more  powerfully  affect¬ 
ed  when  Jehovah  himself  appears  and  speaks — he  can  only 
exclaim  in  fear  and  dread:  “Behold  I  am  vile;  what  shall 
I  answer?  T  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth”  (40:  4.) 
His  confession  is  not  satisfactory — he  has  not  yet  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  guilt  which  he  contracted  by  that  earlier 
language  of  defiance.  Again  he  is  summoned  :  “Gird  up, 
then,  thy  loins  like  a  man  ;  I  will  ask  thee ;  teach  thou  me.” 
The  man  who  even  now  does  not  appear  to  be  conscious 
of  the  greatness  of  his  guilt,  deserves  to  hear  the  words: 
“Deck  thyself,  then,  with  pride  and  majesty,  and  array 
th3"self  with  glory  and  splendor.  Pour  out  the  waves  of 
thy  rage  ;  behold  all  that  is  exalted,  and  abase  it.”  But 
this  feeble  mortal,  far  from  being  able  to  reach  the  level  of 
his  God  and  Judge,  cannot  even,  control  those  gigantic  ani- 
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mals  wlilch  God’s  creative  power,  in  its  divine  fulness,  had 
called  into  existence — Behemoth,  at  whose  side,  while  he  re¬ 
poses,  the  smaller  beasts  fearlessly  play — Leviathan,  whose 
power  exhibits  such  wonders,  who  is  a  stranger  to  fear,  and 
is  the  king  of  the  proudest  beasts  of  prey. — At  length  Job  is 
completely  humbled — -he  humbly  repeats  the  words  which 
God  had  pronounced,  and  adds  the  confession  of  his  guilt, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  grateful  praise.  “Who  is  he 
that  covers  the  decree  without  knowledge  ? — Therefore  have  I 
uttered  that  I  understood  not  ^  things  too  wonderful  for  me, 
'which  I  knew  not. — Hear,  I  beseech  thee,  and  I  will  speak  ; 
I  will  ask  thee  ;  teach  thou  me. — I  heard  of  thee  only  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  There¬ 
fore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.” 

Here  his  trial  ends  ;  he  has  passed  through  it,  even  if  he 
stumbled  and  had  well  nigh  fallen.  He  is  now  cleansed,  and 
raised  to  a  nearer  union  with  God.  But  to  the  three  friends 
God  declares  that  his  wrath  is  kindled  against  them,  “be¬ 
cause  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  in  uprightness  as  my  ser¬ 
vant  Job  hath.”  They  are  commanded  to  offer  up  a  burnt- 
olfering,  and  Job  is  directed  to  pray  that  they  may  be  for¬ 
given.  They  obey  the  divine  command— and  now,  when  Job 
prays  for  them,  not  only  without  secret  ill-will,  but  with  sin¬ 
cere  love,  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  all  his  afflictions. 
His  kindred  visit  and  comfort  him.  Jehovah  blessed  him  so 
abundantly  that  “his  latter  end  was  more  than  his  begin¬ 
ning  ;”  he  is  again  surrounded  by  sons  and  daughters,  and 
the  owner  of  enlarged  possessions-.  “So  Job  died,  being  old 
and  full  of  days,” 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  Julius  Kostlin. 

By  George  Diehl,  D.  D.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  on  the  10th  of  November, < 
1483,  at  Eisleben,  whither  his  father  John,  a  miner,  had  re¬ 
moved  from  Mbhra,  his  former  residence.  He  was  originally 
a  peasant  according  to  Luther’s  own  account,  as  were  also 
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tlic  father  of  John  and  his  grandfather.  The  name  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  asLothar,  Chlothacker.  (Kloostratos.*)  llis 
mother  Margaret,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lindeman,  was  a 
descendant  of  a  family  of  Eisenach.  The  day  of  his  birth 
was  distinctly  recorded  and  the  year  also  1483,  and  not  1484. 
His  parents  soon  afterwnird  removed  to  Mansfeld,  where  his 
father  became  a  member  of  the  town  council. 

In  the  training  of  the  child,  the  parents  were  most  strict 
and  rigorous  in  their  discipline,  under  w^hich  Martin  tasted 
something  of  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Thus  he  was  brought 
up  to  a  correct,  moral  life.  His  father’s  moral  perception 
discerned  the  depraved  character  of  the  clergy  of  that  day, 
suspecting  their  knavery  and  hypocrisy.  His  mother  is 
praised  by  Melanchthonf  for  her  modest  deportment,  piety 
and  devotion — pudicitia^  timor  Dei  et  invocatio.  Of  his 
father,  after  his  death,  Luther  said  it  w’as  proper  for  him  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  parent  who  had  supported  him  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  made  him  what  he  was  : — dignum 
est — lugereme  talem  parentem  ; — Pater  misericordiae — me 
— p)er  ejus  sudores  aluit  et  finxit  qualis.^  qualis  sum. 

The  income  from  his  father’s  labor  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  support  his  son  at  a  Latin  School,  first  at  Mansfeld, 
in  1497  at  Magdeburg  under  the  Franciscans,  and  from  1498 
at  Eisenach,  where  his  mother’s  relatives  were  still  living. 
Luther  in  the  mean  time  with  other  poor  scholars  was  under 
the  necessity  of  crying  before  the  doors  of  the  citizens,  panem 
proqjter  Deum^  and  singing  for  his  bread.  At  Eisenach 
there  was  an  accomplished  Grammarian,  J.  Trebonius. 
Luther  already  gave  proofs  of  superior  talents — vis  ingenii 
acerrima  et  imprwiis  ad  eloquentiam  idonea\  and  was  drawn 
by  his  capacities  to  a  higher  institution  of  learning.  His 
parents  allowed  him  to  go  to  the  University  of  Erfurt  in 
1501.  His  course  of  studies  there  led  him  into  the  dom¬ 
inant  system  of  sharp  dialectics.  His  scholastic  studies 
were  chiefly  the  writings  of  Johannes  von  Wesel,  while 
the  tendency  to  a  Keformation  in  this  renowned  Erfurt 
student  seemed  to  be  entirely  suspended.  Luther  became  a 
Baccalaureus  1503  and  a  Magister  1505.  In  reliance  upon 
his  excellent  talents,  his  father  and  friends  hoped  he  would 
make  his  fortune  in  worldly  posts  of  honor  ;  and  therefore 
decided  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer. 

*  Abel,  die  deutscben  Persounamen. 

t  Vita  Martin  Luther,  Great  Reform.  1841-3. 
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Of  Luther’s  religious  development  at  this  time,  nothing  more 

is  known  than  that  he  was  imbued  with  a  moral  and  religious 

.  .  ® 

bias  which  he  doubtless  brought  with  him  from  home;  but  he 
walked  in  the  unevangelical  way  of  salvation  prescribed  by  the 
then  Catholic  Church,  without  being  guided  by  any  one  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Kotv  we  hear  of  fear¬ 
ful  overpowering  terrors  with  which  his  mind  was  agitated 
by  continued  reflections  on  the  wrath  of  God.  To  this  the 
sudden  death  fof  a  friend  probably  by  murder*  contributed. 
Inward  anguish,  from  which  he  could  find  no  relief,  drove 
him  to  the  sudden  determination  to  enter  upon  a  Monastic 
life.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1505,  he  became  an  Augus- 
tinian  at  Erfurt,  unexpectedly  to  his  friends,  to  the  deep 
grief  of  his  father,  and  without  clear  convictionsof  his  own 
conscience,  magis  raj^tus  quam  tractus.'\  In  1507  he  re¬ 
ceived  ordination  as  a  priest.  With  sincere  and  deep  ear¬ 
nestness,  Luther  gave  himself  up  to  the  deepest  monastic 
humiliation.  Not  less  diligently  did  he  prosecute  his  the¬ 
ological  studies.  He  nearly  committed  to  memory  the 
works  of  Gabriel  von  Biel,  and  of  D’  Ailly,  carefully  read 
those  of  Occam  and  Gerson,  and  at  last  the  complete 
works  of  Augustine.  But  his  mental  conflicts  and  an¬ 
guish,  and  his  agonizing  doubts  with  regard  to  his  salvation, 
instead  of  diminishing,  increased  to  the  highest  degree,  as  he 
went  throun;h  his  relicfious  duties.  Earrerlv  did  he  receive 
the  encouraging  advice  of  a  simple-hearted  old  brother  of  the 
Convent,  who  directed  him  to  the  article  on  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  spoke  much  of  faith  ;  and  yet  farther  was  he  as¬ 
sisted  by^the  comforting  instructions  of  Staupitz,  the  Gener¬ 
al  of  his  Order.  The  evidences  of  grace  as  pointed  out  by 
tlie  Church  fathers,  Bernhard  and  Augustine,  became  dear 
to  him  ;  but  the  most  decisive  was,  that  above  all  things 
lie  entered  deeply  into  the  stud}^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Staupitz  having  directed  attention  to  the  genius  and 
learning  of  this  modest  monk,  he  was  called  bv  Frederick  the 
Elector,  in  1508,  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  his  new  L"ni- 
versity  at  Wittenberg.  He  read  Dialectics  and  on  Philosophy 
according  to  x\ristotle.  In  1509  he  became  Baccalaureus 
ad  Bihlia^  and  1512,  Doctor  of  Theology.  From  a  visit  to 
Borne  which  he  made  in  1510  on  business  connected  with  the 
Convent  he  received  impressions  with  regard  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  afterward  influenced  his 

*  JUi'gens  &  Meurer.  j  Letters  2.  17. 
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zeai  against  her ;  but  as  yet  these  produced  no  breach  with 
the  Church  to  which  he  had  fully  given  his  faith.  In  1516 
lie  was  appointed  Vicar  of  his  order  for  Misnia  and  Thuringia. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  most  intimate  connection  with  his 
inner  life,  there  progressed  that  transformation  of  his  views, 
convictions  and  efforts,  to  which,  since  1517,  he  felt 
called  from  above.  During  the  first  years  of  his  professor¬ 
ship  he  did  not  rise  above  the  prevailing  system  of  Aristotle. 
That  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  same  is  admitted  and 
his  earliest  published  sermons  furnish  clear  proofs  of  it.*  But 
soon  afterward,  as  the  wants  of|his  mental  state  demanded,  he 
transferred  his  fond  devotion  from  Philosophy  to  Theology, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  essence  of  all  wisdom,  nucleum  nu- 
cis^  medullam  ossium  scrutatur.f  The  germ  of  saving  truth 
he  sought  for  himself  and  his  hearers  in  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  and 
the  Psalms.  In  his  exposition  of  both  these  books, — for  the 
first  time  the  Gospel  light  shone  forth  once  more.  In  his 
Scriptural  teachings  from  the  sacred  desk,  he  was  partic¬ 
ularly  concerned  that  the  truth,  which  had  been  living  food 
for  his  own  soul,  should  prove  the  bread  of  life  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  in  general  ;  and  with  this  view  he  expounded  the 
word  in  a  practical,  popular  and  most  simple  manner. |  Of 
human  books  the  works  of  Augustine  continued  to  be  most 
highly  valued.  Next  to  the  Bible,  his  acquaintance  with 
Tauler  and  the  German  Theology  produced  the  deepest  im¬ 
pressions  on  his  mind. II  In  this  author,  whose  views  took  a 
stronger  hold  on  his  intellect  and  feelings  than  even  Augus¬ 
tine,  he  recognized  the  highest  human  testimony  to  that 
truth  which  with  profound  labor  and  study  he  obtained  from 
the  word  of  God.§  Resting  on  the  Bible  and  rejoicing  in  the 
agreement  of  his  favorite  authors  with  revealed  truth,  he  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastic  Theology, 
although  he  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the  Papal  Church, 
He  was  glad  when  he  saw  his  opinions  predominant  in  the 
University. He  felt  confident  that  while  scholasticism 

*  Christmas  1515.  Loescher  Ref.  Acts.  1.  231-241, 

t  JiCtters  1.  6. 

f  Comp.  Sermons  from  1515  to  1517,  Loescher — Sermons  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  his  Exposition  of  the  Penitential  Psalms — and 
ex  plan.  Lord’s  Prayer,  1517. 
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was  sustained  merely  by  logic,  he  had  planted  himself  upon 
the  everlasting  word  [nulla  forma  ^yllogistica  tenet  in  ter- 
minis  divinis,  Loescher.)  From  his  philosophical  theses,  in 
Luther’s  Heidelberg  disputations  1518,  it  is  evident  that  he 
cherished  for  Platonism  at  least  much  more  respect  than  for 
Aristotelism.*  Along  with  his  mystical  tendency  in  tlio 
sphere  of  religion  he  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  progress 
of,  the  age  in  general;  and  thus  he  sided  with  Reuchlin  in 
opposition  to  the  inquisitors  of  Cologne. f 
His  religious  views,  as  he  thought,  were  as  little  in  opposition 
to  the  Church  as  during  his  convent  life,  where  already  he  saw 
the  sermons  ofHuss,  and  was  surprised  at  the  condemnation 
of  so  powerful  a  teacher  of  the  Scriptures,  without  hov/ever 
doubting  the  righteousness  of  the  verdict,  he  closes  the 
book  of  the  heretic.  During  his  external  connection  with  the 
Romish  system,  he  had  already  obtained  a  complete  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  evangelical  truth  not  only  in  the 
hitherto  mystical  sense,  but  according  to  the  faith  of  the 
Reformation.!  He  had  arisen  from  his  inward  conflicts  into 
the  sure  basis  of  salvation- — a  faith  in  the  uncondition¬ 
al  grace  of  God,  And  in  the  statement  of  his  views  he  ad¬ 
hered  strictly  to  the  formulas  of  Augustine  :  that  bv  nature 
man  seeks  only  the  things  of  the  flesh,  (by  which  Luther  un¬ 
derstood  not  merely  sensiialis  concupiscent ia^  but  the  whole 
character  and  conduct  of  unconverted  man) :  and  all  his  good 
W'orks  before  he  has  faith,  are  sin.  God  must  first  bv  an 
act  of  grace  make  the  tree  good,  before  it  can  bring  forth  good 
fruit ;  and  man  can  in  no  way  prepare  himself  beforehand 
for  the  exercise  of  faith,  unica  dispositio  ad  gratiam  est 
aeterna  Dei  electio  et  praedestinatio — On  the  side  of  man  it 
is  mere  rebellion, ||  and  Luther  excludes  all  self-boasting  from 
the  w'orks  of  the  regenerated, — omnis  justus  vel  in  hene 
agendo  peccat.  Toward  the  real  obedience  of  the  divine 
commandments  man  can  merely  do  this, — quidquid  non  fit, 
ignoscitur  (345).  Luther’s  comprehension  of  the  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation  leads  us  next  into  the  sphere  of  that  mysticism.  The 
personal  salvation  of  the  individual  subject  is  based  upon  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  in  the  condition  of  faith,  And  indeed 
faitli  in  the  sense  of  this  mystical  theory  is  identical  with  a 
pure,  unselfish,  entire,  humble  surrender  of  all  that  we  have. 

*  LoescUer  2.  45.  f  Letters  1.  9.  Year  1512-13.  Year  1514. 
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The  genuine  fear  of  God  in  believers  is  this  wliich — jmre 
propter  Deiim  timet  Deum.^  The  believer  must  surrender 
to  God — sese  in  purum  niliilum  resiejnare  (782) — his  own 
will  which  as  the  source  of  sin  comes  from  Satanf — must 
renounce,  not  indeed  outwardly  but  inwardly  all  created 
things^ — omnia  habere  indifferentia.  That  which  God 
demands  above  all  things,  and  through  which  alone  we  can 
obtain  a  participation  in  his  divine  goodness,  is  humilitas 
(790.)  But  the  whole  nature  of  faith  is  positively  compre¬ 
hended.  In  general  it  is :  Substantia  rerum  non  apparen- 
tium^  qua  mens  abstrahatur  ab  omnibus  his  quae  videntur  et 
quibus  cupiditates  writantur ;  in  ea  quae  non  videntur 
p)rojicitur.\\ 

In  reference  to  Christ,  faith  is  a  complete  surrender  of  all 
w’e  have  to  the  perfect  union  with  the  Savior  himself.  (761.) 
Luther  differed  from  the  theory  of  this  mysticism  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  whole  inner  life,  which  was  not  only  evangeli¬ 
cal  but  pre-eminently  religious  in  his  views  of  grace,  having 
a  deep  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  temporal  things. 
His  devotion  to  God  included  a  renunciation  of  his  own 
righteousness,  a  misgiving  as  to  his  own  salvation  except 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Faith,  as  faith  in  the 
unseen,  is  really  in  opposition  to  a  trust  in  one’s  own  visible 
works  of  righteousness  (289.).  The  justitiarii.,  the  proud 
self-righteous  are  those  against  whom  Luther  preached  most 
severely.  And  he  found,  as  he  saw,  the  deficiency  of  our  own 
righteousness  and  the  continued  infirmities  of  the  regenera¬ 
ted  themselves.  (249.)  Thus  faith  turns  to  Christ  alone. 
He  alone  obeyed  the  law  and  impletionem  suam  nobis  im- 
pertit.  Faith  also  looks  to  him  as  the  crucified  one  and 
says,  es  justitia  men.,  ego  autem  sum  pecoatum  tuum  ;  tu 
assumsisti  w.eum  et  dedisti  mihi  tuum,^ — thus,  sufficit 
Cliristus  per  fidem,  ut  sis  justusff\  and  indeed  Christ  must 
continue  to  be  our  righteousness  during  the  whole  life,  in  so 
far  as  ours  even  in  a  state  of  grace  never  can  suffice.  Hence 
it  follows  that  we  are  really  just  ex  sola  imputatione  Dei., 
in  so  far  as  he  does  not  impute  sin.**  That  we  can  say, 
omnis  sanctus  peccator  never  a.  Justus  vero  per  reputationem 
Dei  miserentis  (335.)  The  mercy  of  God  gives  us  an  inward 

*  Locscher  1.  259.  fExp.  Lord’s  prayer,  21.  188. 
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witness  in  the  deep  consciousness,  sins  arc  forgiven 

thee.”*  But  Luther  cautions  us  against  supposing  tliat  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  takes  place  only  when  tlierc  is  this  inward 
assurance.f  Yet  in  Luther’s  opinion  justifying  faith  and 
self-denial  and  self-crucifixion,  as  also  hope,  often  flow  into 
each  other  in  many  ways.| 

At  first  he  applied  the  term  righteous  only  to  those  to 
whom  the  quality  of  righteousnecs  was  restored, ||  and  thus 
taught  a  continuing  jiistificari^  and  afteiwvards,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  this  quality — sanctijieatio,2^'nrgatio — was  comprehend¬ 
ed  without  any  perceptible  difference  of  meaning  m  justifica- 
tio  as  the  forgiveness  of  sin  simply  under  jiistificatio.  i^et 
we  see  how  completely  his  teaching  differs  from  Augustine 
and  the  mysticism.  That  assurance  of  faith  in  the  grace  of 
Christ,  as  it  secures  the  pardon  of  sin  and  justifies  the  be¬ 
liever,  is  the  source  of  holy  impulses  and  joyful  works  of 
riiihteousness,  as  that  faith  wdiich  first  turns  to  God  alone. 
Man  does  not  become  just  by  works,  but  justification  itself 
(in  this  comprehensive  sense)  produces  good  works  (7G1. 
778.)  Faith  in  turning  away  from  all  visible  things  (that  is 
from  all  that  is  not  God)  to  God  himself  (245-250)  leaves  all 
other  inclinations  to  be  absorbed  in  this  divine  feeling.§ 
Out  of  a  confiding  faith  springs  a  sweet  love,  which 
through  faith  produces  all  good  w'orks  and  overcomes  all^ 
and  W’hilst  Christ  dw^ells  in  the  heart  the  believer  follows  his 
instructive  example  and  pattern.  (955.)  Whatever  good 
works  the  believer  now  performs  he  does,  not  for  his  own 
righteousness,  nulla  operatio  eonfert  justo  aliquid  justitiae.) 
sed  Deo  qyer  earn  et  horninibus  servitur  (778.)  Even  secular 
works  performed  in  this  way,  the  employments  of  a  prince 
or  those  of  a  common  mechanic  are  as  acceptable  to  God  as 
prayer,  fasting  and  vigils.**  There  will  be  imparted  all  that 
grace  through  the  Avord,  in  which  there  is  nothing  else  than 
Christ  himself,  the  bread  of  life.  This  bread  is  given  exter¬ 
nally  by  means  of  the  services  of  priests  and  teachers  of  the 
word;  as  also  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  internally  through 
God's  own  teachings  for  God  is  always  in  his  word.tf  More 
precisely  is  it  imparted  through  the  Gospel  after  the  Lavf  has 

*  Exp.  Pen.  Ps.  37.  393.  f  Exp.  Lord's  Pr.  21.  211. 
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first  (lone  its  work,  that  is,  has  brought  us  chasteneci  and 
humbled  to  grace.*  Then  only  the  Gospel  proclaims  peace 
and  pardon.  This  office  of  the  Law,  Luther  includes  in  the 
idea  of  the  Gospel,-  in  that  he  comprehends  in  this  idea  tlie 
entire  contents  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  ;  but  only 
the  proclamation  of  grace  is  opus  evangelii  proprium^  that 
(as  latificat  mandatum^  magnificat  -peccatura)  much  more 
an  opus  evangdii  alienum.‘\  Luther  was  not  conscious 
that  the  predominant  church  views  contradicted  those  truths 
which  had  become  the  central  point  of  his  faith  and  life,  nor 
yet  did  he  cease  to  recognize  impressively  such  elements  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  as  could  not  be  permanently 
reconciled  with  that  central  point.  He  demanded  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  reigning  custom,  that  bishops  should  have  re¬ 
spect  to  preaching  as  the  first  aim  of  their  office;! 
sermons  should  be  free  from  fictitious  histories,  false  legends,- 
human  conjectures  and  human  ordinances  ;||  and  that  they 
should  preach  not  only  (as  alas  W'as  universally  the  case)  on 
mores'  et  opera,  but  especially  on  fides  et  justitia.%  Such 
Luther  thought,  should  be  the  first  object  of  a  reforming 
effort,  and  the  second  should  be  measures  against  the  inner 
demoralization  of  the  clergy,  in  whose  inner  experience  the 
wmrld  should  be  overcome.^  But  in  all  this,  he  regarded  his 
own  teachings  as  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  he  only  noticed  their  defects  or  short-comings  in 
practice  and  not  in  doctrine.  His  own  catholic  views  arn 
yet  strikingly  manifest,  for  example,  in  his  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  holiness.  He  preached  earnestly  against  that 
belief  which  seeks  individual  external  helps  through  certain 
individual  patrons,  as  if  all  might  not  accomplish  all  things 
and  as  if  there  were  nothing  higher  to  implore,  and  placed 
tlieir  real  worth  in  this,  that  we  should  praise  God  through 
these.  He  defended  the  worship  of  the  Saints,  our  inter¬ 
cessors  with  God,  against  the  Picards.**  Although  Luther 
took  offence  at  the  life  of  priests  and  popes,  there  does  not 
appear  as  yet  the  trace  of  a  doubt  with  respect  to  the  author¬ 
ity  and  plenary  power  of  the  external  Church  as  such.  Obe¬ 
dience  to  her,  the  infallible,  is  identical  in  his  view  with 
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obedience  to  Christ.*  Of  Peter’s  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  re¬ 
lated,  nin  Christus  omnem  potest  at  em  siiam  dedissethomini., 
nulla  fuisset  ecclesia  perfect  a. We  do  not  see  that  Luther 
had  as  yet  reflected  more  on  the  nature  of  this  power.  By 
virtue  of  his  inward  development,  similarly  with  the  German 
Mystics,  he  did  not  enter  on  such  reflections  at  all,  until 
driven  to  it  by  a  struggle  for  that  v^hich  was  to  him  the  most 
sacred.  Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  and  more  remarkable  evi¬ 
dence  than  his  entire'want  of  a  consciousness  cf  his  already 
begun  opposition  to  the  Church  and  also  to  his  master  Au¬ 
gustine  and  the  Mystic  Theology,  that  his  spirit,  out  of  which 
his  views  arose,  was  a  positive,  inw’ardly  and  unconsciously 
witnessing  and  impelling  spirit,  and  not  at  all  the  spirit  of 
negation,  or  of  destruction,  or  merely  of  critical  reflection. 
In  his  personal  deportment  and  actions  he  exhibited  striking¬ 
ly  the  characteristic  of  one  who  having  himself,  in  his  own 
misery,  truly  experienced  mercy,  is  charitable  to  the  faults 
of  others.!  Nothing  did  he  repel  more  strenuously  than  the 
praises  of  his  friends. ||  What  he  desired  of  friends  was  that 
they  should  intercede  for  his  infirmities.!  When  at  length 
he  had  to  come  forth  as  champion  for  his  faith,  he  command¬ 
ed  attention,  because  mores  congruerent  cum  oratione  docen- 
tis  videreturque  oratio  non  in  labris  nasci  sed  in  pectore\ 
Even  the  sagacity  of  the  bitterest  enemies  could  not  detect 
any  fault  in  the  whole  of  his  hitherto  life.  The  sale  of  In¬ 
dulgences  which  Tetzel  the  Dominican,  wdth  a  commission 
from  the  Bishop  of  Mentz,  was  carrying  on  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Wittenberg  gave  occasion  to  Luther’s  appearing  as  a 
champion  not  against  the  Church  as  he  intended,  but  for 
her  glory  and  according  to  her  own  real  views,  and  will. 
He  began  to  warn  his  flock  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences, 
in  the  confessional  and  from  the  pulpit,  while  his  dogmatic 
opinion  of  the  same  consequent  upon  his  central  point  of 
faith,  although  only  gradually,  (at  first  partially,)  took  shape 
in  his  own  mind  from  seeing  the  dangerous  tendency  thereof. 
From  the  word  “ua-rai/ota”  he  perceived  what  a  perversion  it 
is  to  place  repentance  merely  in  frigidas  quasdam  satisfac- 
tiones  et  laboriosissimam  confesstoyiem.  He  himself  relates, 
haec  mea  cum  sic  ferveret  meduatio,  ecce  suhito  coeperunt 
circum  nos  strepere — nova  indulgentiarum  classica.^"^  Now 
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it  was  necessary  to  point  out  wliat  tlie  appropriate  satiftfac- 
tio  was  which  belongs  to  true  repentance,  and  how  indulgences 
are  related  to  it.  (575)  Accordingly  he  taught,  that  these 
pertain  to  the  temporal  penances  which  the  priests  can  im¬ 
pose,  and  that  the  arrears  of  guilt  will  be  expiated  in  purga- 
toyj.  The  pope  can  only  release  quoad  poenitentiam  a  se 
injunctam  vel  injungihilem  ;  but  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
man  cannot  come  out  of  purgatory  merely  by  the  remission 
of  penance,  but  only  by  internal  contritio  and  purification 
and  increase  of  holiness  through  the  aid  of  divine  irrace; 
and  in  this  view  the  pope  cannot  release  by  virtue  of  his 
power  of  the  keys,  but  only  through  the  impartation  of  the 
intercession  of  the  whole  Church  ;  but  how  far  we  may  feel 
•certain  that  such  intercession  will  be  granted  bv  God, 
Luther  ventured  no  decision,  although  he  believed  that  we 
might  allege  for  the  answer  to  such  intercession,  the  promise 
pertaining  to  Christian  prayer,  and  with  reference  to  this 
allow  that  indulgences  might  be  profitable  in  so  far  as  the 
recipients  of  the  same  would  guard  themselves  against  false 
security.*  (574)  Thiisf  he  discriminated  with  distinctness 
in  repentance  (1)  the  internal  in  the  heart  and  from  the 
heart,  (2)  the  external,  often  only  feigned,  consisting 
in  eotifessio  et  satisfactio,  with  regard  to  which  we  must 
distinguish  between  public  and  private.  Luther  refers  the 
indulgences  to  private  satisfactio.,  and  yet  immediately  an¬ 
nounces  the  apprehension  that  this  might  operate  against 
real  internal  repentance  and  lead  to  its  neglect.  He  farther 
acknowledges  that  he  finds  only  the  public  satisfactio,  and 
nowhere  the  pri\ate  confession  and  satisfaction,  extending 
through  the  whole  life,  taught  and  prescribed.  In  addition 
to  this,  Luther  sought  to  counteract  the  evil  of  indulgences, 
by  letters,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Magnates  ecclesiae, — es¬ 
pecially  to  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz.  With  his  letter  to  the  latter  he  sent  the  95  theses, 
with  which  the  controversy  with  Tetzel  was  to  be  undertaken. 
He  nailed  these  to  the  Court  Chapel  at  Wittenberg  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1517.  He  did  not  as  yet  intend  to  make 
such  an  attack  upon  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  as  would  lead  to 
a  separation.  In  sending  the  theses  to  the  Archbishop  he 
intimated  that  he  might  publish  a  controversial  treatise.  At 
present  he  did  not  wish  these  theses  to  be  regarded  as  well- 
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established  propositions,  but  inerely  as  furnishing  prelimina¬ 
ry  subjects  of  discussion.  The  substance  of  them  he  had 
already  taught  in  his  sermons;  the  command  of  Jesus  to 
repent,  requires  that  the  whole  life  should  be  one  of  penitence, 
and  is  not  to  be  understood  as  consisting  in  priestly  confes¬ 
sion  and  absolution.  With  the  repentance  of  the  heart  there 
must  be  united  the  outward  crucifixion  of  the  flesh.  And 
thus  in  connection  with  this  the  poena  will  continue,  until  the 
believer  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  With  reference 
to  actual  repentance  the  pope  can  give  no  remission,  but  only 
in  regard  to  the  appointed  penance  ;  for  the  pope’s  indul- 
frence  does  not  secure  reconciliation  with  God  :  still  less  can 

O  _  ' 

it  remove  the  guilt  of  the  smallest  daily  sin.  The  pope  can 
only  remit  sin  in  the  sense  of  declaring  on  the  part  of  God 
the  remission  of  sin  which  follows  genuine  repentance.  Such 
popish  forgiveness,  viz,  the  announcement  of  the  terms  of 
pardon^  is  not  to  be  despised.  But  even  without  the  remission 
of  the  pope,  the  Christian  can  obtain  complete  forgiveness 
through  genuine  compunction,  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s 
merits,  and  the  good  works  of  saints.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
pope,  we  can  obtain  the  inner  grace  of  the  heart  and  the 
external  crucifixion  of  the  old  man.  The  real  treasure  of 
the  Church  is  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  this  (not 
indulgences)  is  the  highest  grace  entrusted  to  the  pope.  In 
this  view  God  requires  each  one  whose  sins  he  forgives,  to  be 
subject  to  the  priest  as  his  own  representative.  Little  as 
Luther  would  release  Christians  from  the  power  and  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  Church,  he  places  these  in  their  true  relation  to  the 
chief  end,  viz,  the  attainment  of  grace,  immediately  from 
God.  Hence  he  desires  to  express  only  the  real  opinion  of 
the  pope,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  abuse  carried  on.  He  also 
allowed  a  “sermon  on  pardon  and  grace”  to  be  published,  in 
which,  as  in  a  former  discourse,  he  admonished  his  hearers 
against  the  use  of  indulgences,  and  that  patient  endurance 
and  well-doing  were  much  more  profitable.  It  might  seem 
remarkable  that  Luther  does  not  give  prominence  in  this 
place  to  the  signification  of  faith  already  set  forth  by  him. 
No  doubt  he  includes  in  the  “inner  penitence,”  compunction 
and  conversion.  With  reference  to  induL'ences  he  did  not 

O 

take  into  consideration  faith  as  an  clement  in  real  inward  re¬ 
pentance  so  much  as  the  relation  of  indulgence  to  the  "satis- 
factio;”  and  for  the  reality  of  repentance  he  looked  to  the 
life  proceeding  from  it.  What  Luther  uttered  from  sincere, 
independent  and  iriesibtible  impulse  was  soon  re-echoed 
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tlirongh  all  Germany,  far  beyond  his  anticipations  and  efforts. 
In  fourteen  days  the  theses  had  circulated  through  nearly 
all  Germany,  for  all  the  world  was  complaining  of  indulgen¬ 
ces  ;  and  while  all  the  bishops  and  doctors  were  silent  and 
afraid  to  assail  the  evil,  Luther  was  looked  upon  as  a  doctor 
who  should  come  and  who  would  lay  his  hand  to  the  work. 
How  little  he  had  examined  critically  the  character  and 
movements  of  the  surrounding  visible  Church  (although  in¬ 
wardly  moved)  may  be  perceived  from  the  fact  that  with 
artless  confidence  he  ventured  to  expect  the  pope  to  favor 
his  exertions.  But  it  was  a  higher  trust  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  gave  him  confidence  and  strength  amid  all  the  oppo¬ 
sition  and  persecution  of  his  enemies.  The  next  occasion 
for  advancing  in  this  great  enterprise  was  afforded  by  a  con¬ 
vent  of  his  order  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  held  a  disputation 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1518,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  con¬ 
course  of  people  and  theologians,  among  whom  were  Bucer, 
Brentz,  and  Schnoepf.  Hence  he  drew  up  “resolutions”  or 
'"'‘prohationes'  of  his  95  theses,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
pope.  He  was  driven  still  farther  by  the  assaults  of  his  ad- 
adversaries,  Tetzel,  Prierias  the  Dominican,  the  popish 
Ma.guter  palatii^  and  John  Eck,  the  Chancellor  of  Ingol- 
stadt,  the  most  important  among  them.  He  replied  to  the  first 
in  his  sermon  on  indulgences  ;  to  Eck  in  the  Asterisci  adv. 
ahelisc..  Eceii  and  to  Prierias  in  the  Respons.  ad.  Sylv.  Frier, 
dial.  Hoogstraten  who  had  advised  the  shortest  way  with 
heretics  against  him,  was  despatched  with  a  brief  Scheda. 
Luther  saw  himself  branded  as  an  unqualified  heretic  by  all 
these.  The  efforts  of  the  pope  from  the  beginning  aimed  at 
the  suppression  of  his  doctrines  as  heretical,  as  did  also  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  him  by  his  appointed  Judge.  Luth¬ 
er  was  cited  to  Rome  to  answer  to  the  charge.  But  Freder¬ 
ick,  the  Elector,  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  esteemed  Wit¬ 
tenberg  Theologian  without  further  security.  And  the  pope 
valuing  a  good  understanding  with  this  exalted  prince  of  the 
Empire  more  highly  than  the  destruction  of  an  insignificant 
monk,  did  not  proceed  to  extremities.  The  Cardinal  Cajetan 
was  first  sent  as  legate  to  Augsburg,  Oct.  1518,  to  overcome 
him  by  a  personal  interview.  There  Luther  appeared  un¬ 
der  a  safe-conduct  of  the  Emperor,  without  allowing  him¬ 
self  to  be  frightened  by  warnings  against  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  foreigner.  He  presented  himself  as  a  most  dutiful 

son  of  the  Holy  Romish  Church,  but  stood  forth  fearless  and 
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bold  against  the  plenary  power  of  the  papacy,  unmoved  by 
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threatening,  planting  himself  on  the  word  of  God,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  “a  hene  informato  ad  melius  infor- 

mandumd'  The  bull  which  was  issued  after  tliis  did  not 
speak  of  him  personally,  but  only  against  the  dogma,  dissem¬ 
inated  “by  some”  concerning  indulgences.  Now  Luther  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  decisive  breach  with  the  papacy  by  appealing,  on 
the  28th  of  Nov.  1518,  from  the  pope  to  a  general  Council. 
The  course  the  controversy  had  taken,  had  in  the  meantime 
conducted  Luther  to  a  more  full  development  of  his  entirely 
confined  views  ;  having  been  preached  by  him  before,  they 
now  advanced  to  greater  perspicuity,  and  with  his  opposition 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Romish  Church,  they  culminate  in  a 
full  antagonism  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system.  Going 
back  from  the  single  point  of  contention  concerning  indul¬ 
gences  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
generally  the  writings  of  Luther  reiterate  those  fundamental 
propositions  in  reference  to  the  sinfulness  of  all,  even  the 
best  of  human  works.  Justification  bv  faith  in  Christ  alone, 
— in  reference  to  Christ,  in  so  far  as  he  through  faith  be¬ 
comes  ours,  and  as  such  works  and  teaches  within  us,  and 
also  fulfils  within  us  the  commandments  of  God,  and  makes 
those  wmrks  of  ours,  though  sinful  in  themselves,  acceptable 
to  God.  Luminously  does  he  now  sum  up  his  doctrine  under 
the  conception  of  the  justitia ;  first  a  false  justitia  is  the 
more  legal  one  ;  secondly  the  true  and  ])VO\iQv  justitia  is  twm- 
fold  ;  (a)  the  justitia  of  Christ  imparted  in  justification  through 
fiiith  :  bv  virtue  of  which,  the  believer  is  in  Christ  viewed 
as  righteous, — and  there  follow's  in  him  an  wfusio,  viz,  a 
communication*  from  Christ  himself  and  his  gifts  ;  (b)  the 
justitia  of  a  righteous  life,  a  consequence  of  that  Chris- 
which  cancels  the  actual  transgressions  as  the  infusio 
does  original  sin,— -the  latter  subject  to  mutations,  while 
the  former  is  “substantial  and  eternal.”  And  this  doctrine 
of  grace  (though  a  result  of  the  controversy  concerning  in¬ 
dulgences)  is  now  established  as  the  doctrine,  in  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  keys  and  absolution — and  so  clearly  established 
that  our  first  attempts  to  comprehend  the  view's  that  Luther 
so  persistently  held,  render  them  perfectly  perceptible  and  tan¬ 
gible.  Prior  to  the  man’s  enjoying  absolution,  the  divine  for¬ 
giveness  takes  place,  for  without  it  there  cannot  arise  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  same;  yet  when  God  begins  the  work  of  justification 
— he  first  causes  condemnation  to  be  experienced — whereup- 
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on  in  order  that  one  may  obtain  peace,  he  directs  him  to  tlic 
Church  to  seek  it* — and  althougli  his  own  conscience  be  still 
restless,  he  should  nevertheless  confide  in  the  iuihianent  of 
another — that  is,  the  priest ;  not  indeed  because  of  the 
power  of  the  prelate  or  priest,  but  because  of  the  word  of 
Christ, t  which  cannot  deceive.  Hereby  then  is  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  Romish  to  the  peculiarl}^  Lutheran  doctrine 
concerning  absolution  completed.  This  same,  absolution  is 
to  retain  full  objective  force,  that  the  alarmed  conscience 
may  rest  in  it.  But  the  objectivity  of  absolution  is  no  longer 
based  upon  a  human  judgment,  but  upon  the  word  of  Christ, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  will  take  effect,  even  despite 
the  levity  and  error  of  absolving  priests  (201 — 264)  and 
furthermore  it  is  not  a  human  judgment  which  places  the 
absolved  person  in  possession  of  forgiveness,  yet  the  actual 
impartation  of  this  follows  only  in  consequence  of  his  faith. 
(198-263)  Finally  the  pope,j  entrusted  with  the  keys,' is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  revered  like  a  tyrant,  but  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  servant  and  minister  of  Christians,  given  to 
them  to  be  their  consolation,  and  where  he  unjustly  binds, 
i.  e.  refuses  absolution,  the  believer  is  to  fear  no  danger  to 
himself.  (265.  291.)  The  sermon  on  the  sacrament  of  Pen¬ 
ance  expresses  clearly  and  fully  that,  “the  forgiveness 
of  guilt  does  not  rest  in  the  power  of  any  man,  but  onl}?’  in 
the  word  of  Christ  and  their  own  faith  and  with  the  same 
undoubting  faith  as  this  word  is  received  from  the  mouth  of 
the  priest,  should  it  also  be  received  from  the  lips  of  a  pious 
layman  ;  for  he  also  exercises,  in  this  manner,  the  power 
to  forgive  sins ;  and  from  the  priest  it  should  be  imparted 
where  there  has  been  confession  and  a  desire  of  absolution, 
even  where  there  is  not  the  certainty  of  true  sorrow  and 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  confessing  one.  In  this  manner  are 
we  already  conducted  by  Luther  from  the  torturing  process 
and  judgment  of  auricular  confession,  to  that  ever,  by  him, 
commended  confession,  the  principal  benefit  of  which  is  the 
consoling  absolution.  In  respect  to  the  sacraments  generally, 
Luther  maintains  the  importance  and  necessity  of  faith,  as 
the  medium  through  which  grace  can  be  received,  and 
without  wdiich  they  wmuld  tend  more  to  our  injury  than  edifi¬ 
cation.  This  was  the  principal  point  from  wdiich  Cajetan 
sought  in  vain  to  remove  him  in  Augsburg.  In  the  attitude 

*  Compare  261— 2G3.  f  Joliti  20  :  23. 
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assnmod  by  Luther  toT^’ard  the  power  of  the  Clinrcli,  and 
its  external  affairs  generally,  it  appears  tliat  greatly  as  he 
desired  to  am’ee  with  the  Church.*  he  would  base  his  con- 

O  ' 

victions  upon  no  ecclesiastical  authorit}^  whatever,  but  solely 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
maintain  his  views  against  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  he  felt  not  the  least  hesitancy  in  defending  liis 
opinions,  because  of  his  conviction  from  the  beginning,  that 
notwithstanding  his  duty  of  humble  submission  to  the  pope, 
he  dare  not  alloAv  any  papal  sentence  to  contravene  the 
teachinirs  of  God.  Lender  the  influence  of  these  convictions 
the  sphere  of  his  unconditional  subjection  was  narrowed 
down  to  the  mere  observance  of  external  order,  which  he 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  au¬ 
thority  as  a  divine  institution.  While  on  the  one  hand  he 
aimed  at  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  the  pope  to  the  existing 
canons,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  called  by  him  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  maintained,  already  against  Prierias,  that 
even  a  Council  in  which  the  Church  is  fully  represented 
may  err,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone 
do  not  err.  The  question  concerning  the  power  of  excom¬ 
munication,  must  finally  place  his  views  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Romish  and  any  other  human  Church  as  well  as 
the  participation  in  salvation  and  the  proper  communion  of 
believers,  in  the  clearest  licrht.  Here  he  makes  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  internal  and  spiritual  communion  of 
believers  and  the  mere  external  and  corporeal.  From  the 
former  no  creature  except  his  own  sins  can  exclude  the 
Christian  ;  and  though  the  rod  of  excommunication  should 
be  received  with  reverence  as  a  wholesome  discipline,  even 
when  it  is  entrusted  by  the  Church,  our  mother,  to  unworth}^ 
hands,  and  by  them  used  in  an  unrighteous  manner,  because 
the  person  unrighteously  excommunicated'l*  might  also  be 
saved  if  he  persevere  in  the  truth,  even  under  the  operation 
of  the  ban.  All  this  Luther  had  already  openly  proclaimed, 
even  before  he  appealed  to  a  Council.  He  could  not  there¬ 
fore  have  made  such  an  appeal,  in  the  sense  of  intending  to 
submit  a  conviction,  resting  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  decision  of  a  Council.  He  begins  now  to 
recognize  in  the  pope  himself  the  Antichrist,  and  he  appre¬ 
hends  therefore  with  respect  to  the  whole  controversy  and 

*  Loescher  2.  202.  First  Ed.  20.  182. 
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movement,  that  its  initiation  is  not  set  on  foot  by  himself, 
but  by  a  higher  and  invisible  power,  of  which  he  feels  himself 
to  be  only  the  humble  instrument.  The  desire  of  the  pope 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Elector,  especially  as 
the  election  of  an  Emperor  was  impending,  led  him  to  a  last 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  wdth  Luther  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  The  friendly  expostulations  of  his  chancellor  K. 
von  Miltitz,  sent  to  the  Elector,  availed  with  Luther,  at 
least  so  far,  that  he  consented  to  remain  silent,  provided  his 
enemies  would  do  the  same,  and  to  write  a  humble  letter  to 
the  pope  expressing  his  reverence  for  the  Romish  Church.* 
But  in  this  paper,  while  he  acknowledged  himself  a  believer 
in  the  worship  of  saints  and  in  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
and  even  allowed  the  Indulgences, — he  nevertheless  boldly 
declared  that  he  could  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  Indulgen¬ 
ces  upon  those  in  Purgatory  ; — that  the  commandments  of 
God  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Church  ; — and  furthermore 
that  the  question  concerning  the  power  of  the  papal  chair, 
had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the  salvation  of  the  soul.f 
That  Christ  had  founded  his  Church,  not  upon  external 
power  or  authority,  nor  upon  temporal  matters.  Neither  did 
Lutherf  eel  free  to  avoid  a  rekindling  of  the  strife,  when  Eck, 
challenging  his  colleague  Carlstadt  to  a  disputation  at  Leip- 
sic,  directed  his  principle  shafts  against  him,  (Luther).  The 
points  which  Luther  was  led  to  maintain  during  this  disputation, 
were,  in  the  main,  not  new.  Yet  before  that  time,  they  were 
not  so  clearly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  had 
therefore  not  created  so  deep  a  sensation.  The  direst  design 
of  Eck,  at  this  time,  while  he  sought  to  conduct  the  whole 
controversy  to  the  deciding  point  concerning  the  papal  pri¬ 
macy,  was  to  place  Luther  formally  before  the  world  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  chief  proposition 
of  Eck,  at  first  was  merely  historical,  viz :  that  the  Romish 
Church,  already  before  the  time  of  Sylvester,  held  a  suprem¬ 
acy  over  all  others.  But  while  Luther  contested  this  propo¬ 
sition,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Nicene  Council 
and  the  history  of  the  Church  for  1100  years,  he  denied  the 
jus  divimim  of  the  papal  supremacy  generally,  little  as  he 
desired  to  dispute  the  rights  of  the  present  Primate.  Luther 
now  maintained  that  the  papal  supremacy  like  every 
earthly  power  was  derived  from  God  alone.  Yea,  he  placed 

■^January,  1519. 
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the  (iuty  of  subjection  to  him  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
duty  of  subjection  to  every  divine  chastisement ;  for  example, 
submission  to  the  power  of  the  Turks,  in  case  God  should 
order  it.  Against  the  papists,  he  referred  the  declaration 
which  is  their  chief  argument*  to  all  disciples  in  whose  name 
Peter  had  spoken  ;  the  kej^s  were  not  given  to  any  single  in¬ 
dividual  but  to  the  Church  which  is  called  the  communion  of 
saints  ;  and  that  the  priests  were  only  the  servants  of  the 
Church.  In  the  course  of  the  disputation,  he  declares  that 
the  Church  is  a  monarchy  whose  head  is  not  a  man,  but 
Christ  himself-t  Faith  in  the  Roman  Church  as  exalted 
above  others  is  not  essential  to  salvation ;  and  no  flatterer  of 
the  pope  can  exclude  from  heaven  the  multitude  of  saints  of 
the  Greek  Church,  who  never  lived  under  the  power  of  the 
pope.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposition  of  Huss,  or  rather 
that  of  Augustine,  has  full  force,  una  est  saneta  universalis 
ecclesia,  quae  est  praedestinatorum  universitas.  Among 
the  condemned  propositions  of  Huss  at  Constance,  there 
are  some  purely  evangelical  ones,  like  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

To  stop  the  movement,  as  Miltitz  had  hoped,  after  it  had 
gained  such  publicity,  could  no  longer  be  thought  of;  even 
though  Luther  should  remain  silent.  His  writings  were  most 
extensively  circulated  and  read  with  an  avidity,  of  which 
even  our  reading  age  can  scarcely  form  a  conception. 
Melanchthon  stood  by  Luther  at  Wittenberg  since  1518. 
From  all  quarters,  young  and  old  students  came  flocking 
to  this  place  to  gather  and  then  again  scatter  abroad 
the  seed  of  life.  It  was  the  simple  word  which  had  such  efii- 
cacy.  The  wise  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  prince  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  did  the  best  thing  in  his  power,  by  simply  letting  it  take 
its  own  course,  without  taking  part  in  the  strife.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  next  to  the  theologians,  the  nobility  took  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  and  delight  in  this  new  and  bold  manner  of 
preaching.  The  crisis  of  their  order,  in  the  development  of 
the  empire  and  the  relative  condition  of  their  respective 
countries,  contributed  materially  also  to  render  them  excita¬ 
ble  in  ecclesiastical  movements  ;  a  circumstance  which  on 
the  other  hand,  through  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements 

*  Matt.  16. 
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might  endanger  the  Reformation  itself.*  Luther  saw  his 
writings  in  1519  already  passing  beyond  Germany  into 
France,  England,  and  Italy.  Luther  is  described  at  this 
time,  as  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  although  spare  through 
cares  and  profound  studies  ;  having  as  a  public  speaker  great 
fluency  and  wealth  of  language  at  command,  as  well  as  rich¬ 
ness  of  matter  ;  in  social  life,  friendly  and  cheerful.  The 
contentions,  into  which  he  was  drawn  against  his  will,  had 
added  to  his  naturally  vigorous  mind  and  fearless  boldness,  a 
reckless  and  immeasurably  severe  impetuosity,  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  calm,  but  he  did  not  always  succeed  as  he  had 
hoped. t  The  living  fountain,  whence  his  eloquence  flowed, 
gave  his  sermons  and  writings  their  peculiar  power  and  efii- 
cacy.  His  thoughts  and  style  had  liberated  themselves  from 
the  scholastic  form  of  the  95  theses ;  and  they  met  in  an 
incomparable  manner  the  theological  and  practical  wants  of 
the  time.  To  the  year  1519  belong  the  smaller  commentary 
on  the  Galatians  and  the  works  on  the  Psalms,  and  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1520,  the  comprehensive  sermon  on 
good  works,  the  leading  thoughts  of  which  are  carried 
through  into  a  rich  developement  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
Luther  already  found  himself  in  communication  with  for¬ 
eign  lands.  Letters  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy,  and 
also  a  messenger  from  the  Bohemian  Hussites,  among 
whom  his  influence  had  been  operating  since  1518.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  further  development  of  his  doctrinal  system,  it 
happened  as  he  says,  velira^  nolim^  cogor  in  dies  eruditior 
Jieri,  tot  tantisque  magistris%  certatim  me  iirgentihus  et  exer- 
eentibns.  With  regard  to  his  mystical  contemplation  of  the 
true,  all-embracing  communion  in  the  work  of  salvation,  as 
this  is  enjoyed  by  the  believer  with  Christ  and  his  gifts  and 
with  the  Church,  he  unfolds,  in  the  sermon  on  the  holy  sac¬ 
rament,  the  signification  of  the  Lord’s  Supper; — also  that 
the  believer  should  cast  all  his  conflicts  and  cares  upon  the 
Church  and  Christ ; — and  on  his  part  should  sympathize  with 
and  assume  the  sufi'erings  of  the  Church  as  his  own.  Marks 
of  such  communion,  that  is,  our  transformation  into  the  spir¬ 
itual  body — the  communion  of  Christ  and  the  saints, — • 
Luther  styles  the  transformation  of  the  bread  into  the  true 

*  Loescher  3.  360.  357.  371. 
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natural  body  ot  Christ,  concerning  whicli  body  he  says 
nothing  farther.  But  he  says,  Christ  himself  regarded  his 
natural  body  much  less  than  his  spiritual  body,  viz  :  the 
communion  of  his  saints.  Luther  was  accustomed  already,  as 
later  also,  simply  and  briefly  to  say  of  the  Holy  Supper,  in 
accordance  with  the  words  of  the  institution,  that  Christ  had 
therein  appointed  the  forgiveness  of  sins.*  In  his  farther 
contest  with  Rome,  his  declaration,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
sermon,  was  important,  viz  :  that  the  reception  of  both 
kinds  in  the  Supper  should  be  restored  by  a  Council ;  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  regard  this  as  formally  commanded  by 
Christ,  and  therefore  thought  the  Bohemian  schism  was  not 
justifiable.  He  regarded  the  Romish  doctrine  of  seven  sac¬ 
raments,  as  2^  fabulatio,  in  as  much  as  there  was  wanting  anf 
express  divine  command.  Along  side  of  the  universal  priest¬ 
hood  of  believers,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  the  priestly  ordo 
had  for  him  no  significance  ;  all  that  was  peculiar  in  it  ap¬ 
peared  only  ceremonial.  Faith  in  Purgatory  he  pronounced 
unsafe.  Of  good  works  in  the  papal  sense  there  need  be  no 
further  thought  as  all  works  of  faith  are  alike  good.  The 
external  commandments  of  the  Church  are  not  binding,  yet 
they  may  be  useful  to  minors.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
the  Church  resting  only  upon  Christ  oifering  himself  to  the 
believer,  in  the  word  and  sacraments,  was  already  fully 
set  forth  in  the  reply  to  an  attack  from  the  Franciscan, 
Alveld,  at  Leipsic.  In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  an  external 
Christendom  with  spiritual  prerogatives  and  prelatical  power, 
we  have  the  only  true  and  scriptural  conception  of  the 
Church,  composed  of  the  congregation  of  believers,  which  has 
no  need  of  Romish  unity,  but  nevertheless  has  its  visible 
characteristics,  viz  :  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Gospel. 

The  three  principal  productions  of  the  year  1520  are  of  the 
highest  importance  as  they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the 
Reformation,  The  groundwork  of  a  universal  Reformation 
is  contained  in  a  writing  addressed  “To  the  Christian  nobility 
of  the  German  nation.”  For  the  first  time  Luther,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  principles,  commends  to  the  Laity  this  work,  re¬ 
quired  of  God,  though  opposed  by  the  pope  and  his  clergy ; 
for  the  laity  are  already  priests,  by  virtue  of  their  Baptism, 
although  the  exercise  of  the  public  functions  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  would  not  be  seemly  as  it  should  be  confined  to  those 
who  have  beenj  set  apart  for  the  office.  Luther  pointed  out 


*20.  230.  t  Sennou  Sac.  5‘7-25.  27-45. 
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(addressing  cinefly  the  civil  authorities)  not  the  dogmas  as¬ 
sailed  by  himself,  but  those  ecclesiastical  abuses,  many  of 
which  had  before  his  time  been  the  subjects  of  animadversion 
at  their  diets;  and  he  extends  his  demand  at  the  same  time 
over  the  whole  region  of  public  morals,  to  the  entire  amelior¬ 
ation  of  the  condition  of  society.  He  demands  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  Cardinals,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
pupal  Court,  the  abrogation  of  the  Annates,  &c.,  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  civil  authority,  and  an  exclusion 
of  the  arrogating  of  civil  power  by  the  pope,  as  for  example, 
the  assumption  by  him  of  the  title  of  Sicilian  King,  the 
abrogation  of  the  abuse  practiced  with  the  ban  or  excommu¬ 
nication,  of  the  evils  of  pilgrimage,  the  scandal  of  the  beg¬ 
ging  orders,  and  the  many  holidays,  occasioning  mischief  and 
disorder.  He  further  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  nun¬ 
neries,  of  begging,  of  luxury  ;  the  reformation  of  the 
universities  ;  also  liberty  for  the  Clergy  to  contract  marriage, 
a  divine  institution  ;  a  restoration  of  the  Bohemians,  with 
the  admission  that  Huss,  although  heretical,  was  unrighteous¬ 
ly  burned.  In  reference  to  the  Picards,  he  declares,  that 
not  the  papal  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  only  the 
real  presence  of  the  natural  body  of  Christ  in  the  natural 
bread  should  be  the  object  of  faith.  Of  transubstantiation 
he  said,  I  have  believed  nothing  because  Wickliff  first  assail¬ 
ed  the  doctrine.  It  has  been  erroneously  contended  that 
Luther  in  his  writings  irregularly  called  upon  the  Christian 
Church,  as  a  mixed  multitude,  to  take  measures  for  areforma- 
tion  of  the  Church.  lie  calls  upon  them*  rather  as  a  com¬ 
munity  subordinated  to  civil  authority,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  charges  the  civil  power  to  use  its  authority  to 
reform  the  Church.  He  abjures  all  external  violence  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  work.  The  principal  points  of 
controversy  with  regard  to  dogmas,  are  contained  in  De  cai)~ 
tiv.  Babylon^  i.  e.  the  captivity  under  the  pope;  especially 
with  regard  to  the  sacraments  ;  in  reference  to  the  Eucharist, 
against  transubstantiation  ;  against  the  mass ;  Baptism  ; 
justification  in  this  sacrament  only  when  faith  is  exercised  ; 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion,  that  those  once  fallen  have  lost 
the  vessel  and  must  lay  hold  of  penance  as  a  plank  ;  against 
the  fictitious  value  attached  to  vows  ;  concerning  repentance, 

■ — its  na.ture  discovered  in  the  words  of  promise.  Of  sacra¬ 
ments,  only  three  can  be  recognized,  or  more  strictly  only 
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two,  viz :  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper.  In  rejecting  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  he  appeals  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation  and  a 
holy  life  are  finally  set  forth  in  a  treatise,  concerning  the 
freedom  of  a  Christian  union  with  Christ,  in  which  the  be¬ 
liever  becomes  pious,  just  and  happy  by  means  of  the  word 
of  faith.  He  describes  the  position  of  a  Christian  in  this 
world,  on  the  one  hand  free,  as  king  and  priest,  exalted  over 
all  external  things  ;  on  the  other,  giving  himself  up  in  love 
to  serve  his  neighbors,  and  even  in  virtue  of  that  same  liber¬ 
ty,  subjecting  himself  to  external  regulations  when  required 
by  a  tender  regard  to  weaker  brethren.  At  the  request  of 
Miltitz,  Luther  himself  sent  the  above  book  to  the  pope,  Oct. 
1520,  but  instead  of  showing  any  disposition  to  yield,  he 
now  added  to  his  former  appeal  to  the  Bible  the  declaration, 
leges  interpretandi  verhtim  Dei  non  patior,  how^ever  assuring 
the  pope  that  he  had  always  wished  him  well.  In  August 
already  it  W’as  rumored  that  Eck  had  arrived  in  Misnia  with 
a  bull  of  excommunication,  which  he  really  posted  up  in  that 
place,  on  the  21st  of  Sept.  Luther’s  letter  to  the  pope,  da¬ 
ted  Sept.  6,  could  not  restore  peace.  The  bull  was  not 
to  be  executed  for  120  days.  This  letter  'was  Luther’s 
'  last  effort  at  peace.  On  the  12th  of  December  he  made 
the  boldest  declaration  of  war,  by  burning  the  bull  and  papal 
Decretals  at  Wittenberg.  Luther’s  plan  was  to  go  forward 
with  the  conflict,  as  the  truth  required,  relying  entirely  upon 
the  powmr  of  God’s  word.  Providence  so  overruled  external 
circumstances  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  prevented  from  taking  any  violent  measures  against 
him.  This  appeared  first  in  the  relation  sustained  by  the 
pope  to  the  Elector  Erederick,  next  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  pope,  and  the  disposition  of  the  nobility  of  the  Empire 
wdio  had  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  complaints  in  readiness. 
Tiie  Emperor  dared  not  openly  declare  himself  against  the 
great  opponent  of  the  pope.  And  whenever  he  felt  inclined 
to  oppose  the  reformer,  he  w^as  prevented  by  political  consid¬ 
erations  and  difficulties.  The  extreme  sentence  of  the 
Roman  Church  w’as  passed  upon  Luther  in  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication,  But  the  papal  nuncio,  Aleander,  had  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the*  wishes  of  the  nobles  that  Luther  should  be  cited 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  with  the  guaranty  of  a  safe-con¬ 
duct.  While  this  was  under  consideration  Luther  patiently 
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waited  tlie  result,  ready  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Emper¬ 
or,  as  a  divine  call.  Meanwhile  he  was  occupied  in  contro¬ 
versial  writings  against  Emser  who  had  attacked  him  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  1519,  and  again  on  account  of  his  address  to  the  No¬ 
bility,  with  a  polemical  treatise  against  the  Dominican 
Ambrosius  Catharinus,  which  is  of  importance  on  account  of 
a  new  exposition  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  maintained 
against  Alveld.  His  ardent  personal  wish  would  have  been  to  be 
removed  from  all  these  conflicts  and  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies.  His  comfort  on  his  way  to  Worms  was,  that  Christ 
lives.  The  disposition  of  the  nobility  of  the  Empire  was 
certainly  favorable  to  a  Church  reformer  provided  he  would 
make  the  object  of  their  wishes  the  main  point,  or  at  least 
accommodate  his  chief  aim  to  the  object.  Many  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  secular  encroachments  of  the  Romish 
See  corresponded  with  some  passages  in  his  address  to  the  no¬ 
bility.  And  the  Diet  was  actually  of  opinion,  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  attacks  upon  the  external  condition  of  the  Church, 
he  should  be  leniently  dealt  with,  and  that  only  in  case  of 
his  continued  obstinate  opposition  to  the  standard  rules  of 
faith  wmuld  they  consent  to  his  proscription.  But  Luther 
wmuld  not  entertain  the  idea  for  one  moment,  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  coalition  he  should  retract  one  step  from  what  he  always 
considered  the  vital  question ;  and  consequently  he  prompt¬ 
ly  and  positively  declined  the  invitation  of  Francis  Von  Sick- 
ingen  to  meet  him  and  other  learned  men*  in  a  previous  con¬ 
sultation  on  the  Ebernburg.  It  is  true,  when  the  Diet  (April 
17,  1521)  proposed,  as  the  first  and  last  question,  whether  he 
would  acknowledge  his  writings,  and  recant  their  contents, 
or  persist  in  adhering  to  their  doctrines,  he  requested  time 
to  consider.  The  next  day  he  answered  calmly  and  firmly, 
that  he  could  recant  neither  those  wnntings  on  Christian  faith 
and  practice,  which  were  so  simple  and  evangelical  that  even 
his  opponents  had  to  acknowledge  it,  nor  those  directed 
against  the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church, 
nor  those  WTitten  against  private  individuals,  although  the 
language  used  in  these  may  sometimes  be  harsh.  He  said 
“Prove  to  me  that  I  am  in  error  and  I  am  ready  to  recant.” 
He  was  told,  that  since  the  Council  of  Constance  had  already 
condemned  some  of  his  doctrines,  the  matter  at  issue  was  not  a 
dispute  but  simply  a  recantation  on  his  side.  Then  he  gave 
t\mt  iinstiissige  undunheissige  answei*.  ^^nisi  eonvictus  fuero 
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testimoniis  scripturarurn  aut  ratione.  evidevte 
neque  Papae  neque  conciliis  soils  credo^  cum  constet  cos 
errasse  saepius  et  sihi  ipsis  contradixisse,,”)  victus  sum 
Scripturis  a  me  adductis  captaque  est  conscientia  in  verhis 
Dei,  revocare  neque  possum  neque  volo  quidqiiam,  cum  con¬ 
tra  conscientiam  agere  neque  tutum  sit  neque  integrum. 
Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  otherwise  ;  God  help  me,  i\.men.” 
Several  fruitless  attempts  were  yet  made  to  secure  a  meeting 
of  Luther  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  He  firmly  ad¬ 
hered  to  a  proposition  condemned  by  the  Council,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Church,  viz,  Ecclesia  universalis,'^  quae  estnumerus 
praedestinatorum.''  When  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  ask¬ 
ed  him^  whether  it  was  true  that  he  would  not  yield  unless 
convinced  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  answered.  Yes; — 
vel  rationihus  clarissimis  et  evidentihus.  Mav  25th  the 
excommunication  was  rigorously  enforced  against  Luther, 
the  necessary  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  having 
been  in  some  way  obtained. f  Luther  who  left  Worms  on 
the  26th,  was  secretly  conveyed,  although  not  without  his 
previous  knowledge,  to  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  by  order  of 
the  Elector.  There  Luther  lived  under  the  title  of  Knight 
George. 

Luther’s  residenee  at  Wartburg  conducts  us  to  the  second 
part  of  the  work  of  Reformation,  the  time  for  building  up,  in 
contradistinction  to  tearino;  down  which  he  had  done  during 
the  first  period.  He  now  laid  the  foundation  on  which  the 
structure  was  to  be  reared.  iSow  arose  another  struggle, 
viz,  wdth  those  who  pretended  to  start  from  the  same  evan¬ 
gelical  position  with  him,  but  who  fell  into  another  error,  in 
attempting  a  new  reform,  either  impossible  or  tending  to  injure 
his  work.  Remote  from  all  external  activity,  his  residence 
in  his  quiet  or  Patmos  as  he  called  it,  was  of  great 

importance  to  Luther,  in  the  culture  of  his  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  development  of  his  theological  system.  The 
translation  of  the  Bible,  commenced  at  \Yartburg,  was  the 
principal  work  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  noble  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  reformation.  The  first  part  of  his  “Postilla”  as 
well  as  several  smaller  writings  were  issued  from  Wartburg. 
The  first  steps  tow^ard  bringing  about  ecclesiastical  reforms 
had  been  taken  without  Luther’s  assistance.  The  right  of 
marriage  which  he  claimed  for  the  clergy  was  practically 
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exercised  bj  several  of  the  priests  of  Saxony.  His  coadju¬ 
tors  (not  only  Carlstadt,  but  Melanchtlion  also)  went  so  far 
as  to  assail  the  validity  of  monastic  vows.  Luther  himself 
hesitated.  He  reminds  them,  that  these  vows  are  voluntary 
acts ;  rejects  all  insuflScient  proofs,  but  finds  the  decisive  ar¬ 
gument  in  the  motive  from  which  they  proceed,  viz,  aiiimo 
^alutiss  aut  jiistitiae  qitaerendae  votura.  On  this  account 
they  are  to  him  mcrilega.  He  expressed  his  views  in 

a  publication,  in  which  the  principal  ground  assumed,  is  the 
same,  viz,  that  they  are  sins  against  the  first  commandment. 
The  Augustinians  at  Wittenberg  with  the  sanction  of  the 
University,  commenced  changes  in  worship,  especially  the 
abolition  of  the  Mass.  Luther  admonished  them  to  ascertain 
whether  they  wmre  certainly  right,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  plant  themselves  more  fully  on  the  word  of  God.  He 
wrote  concerning  the  “abuse  of  the  Mass;”  that  the  living 
spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christians  are  the  true  offerings,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  idolatry.  Early  in  December,  1521, 
the  zeal  for  reform  became  tumultuous  in  Wittenberg.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  there  came  three  men  from  Zwickau, 
who,  as  the  pretended  bearers  and  champions  of  the  pure 
evangelical  spirit,  boasted  higher  and  direct  revelations,  re¬ 
jected  infant  baptism,  since  faith  only  could  save,  predicted 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  community  of  the  wicked,  and 
proclaimed  the  founding  of  a  new  and  holy  generation. 
They  manifested  a  disposition  to  rebel  against  established 
authorities.  Carlstadt  was  seized  with  their  spirit,  and 
Melanchthon  was  greatly  moved  by  the  impression  made 
upon  him  ;  at  first  and  even  afterwards  he  was  vacillating 
in  his  counsel  concerning  them.  Then  Luther  appeared 
upon  the  field  and  combatted  powerfully  these  errors.  He 
asserted  that  all  Church  members  are  priests,  and  that  the 
arbitrary  public  teaching  of  an  individual,  in  opposition  to 
the  Church,  is  an  objectionable  presumption.  The  chief  bur¬ 
den  of  resisting  these  fanatics  rested  upon  Luther.  He 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  a  regular  call  to  the  ministry.  God 
never  sent  a  man  without  calling  him  by  men  or  through  the 
testimony  of  the  congregation  of  believers.  Such  proof  he 
required  of  these  men.  As  regards  their  rejection  of  infant 
baptism,  he  already  maintains  that  the  faith  of  others  does 
not  directly  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  children  ;  but  that 
such  children  may  receive  faith  through  the  intercession  of 
others;  and  that  children  ought  to  be  baptized.*  On  this 
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ground  lie  contends,  first,  on  account  of  the  general  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  consensus,  and  then  on  tlie  ground  of  the  Savior’s  declar¬ 
ation,  Matt.  19.  ,The  disorder  and  violence  which  threatened 
to  grow  out  of  well-meaning  and  useful  reforms,  induced  him 
to  publish  instructions  on  the  duty  of  obedience,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  external  order  and  the  limits  of  government.  Civil 
government  which  he  desired  to  be  separated  from  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  and  guardianship,  he  considered  as  not  merely 
resting  on  the  will  of  man,  but  as  an  institution  based  upon 
higher  authority.  From  Wartburg  he  enlightened  the  mind 
of  Melanchthon,  who  was  in  doubt  on  this  point,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  sword  with  the  right  of  matrimony,  based 
on  Romans  13,  and  1.  Peter  3.  Afterward,  he  published  ‘‘a 
faithful  admonition  to  all  Christians  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  sedition.”  Rebellion  is  always  an  evil,  however  just 
the  cause  may  be.  Government  ought  to  prohibit  evil  with 
moral  suasion,  and  see  to  it,  that  nothing  be  done  against  the 
Gospel.  When  this  justice  is  denied  the  individual  there  is 
nothing  left  but  for  him  to  submit,  as  to  a  spiritual  discipline, 
to  pray  and  to  wield  the  armor  of  God’s  word.  Finally  in 
carrying  forward  a  reform,  nothing  should  be  done  against 
love ;  and  Christians  should  rather  cease  from  the  attempt 
than  give  ofiense  to  the  weak,  or  endeavor  to  produce  faith 
by  force.* 

This  was  the  light  from  Wartburg  that  illumined  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  could  not  rest 
till  he  faced  the  new  danger.  In  recent  events  he  beheld 
the  precursors  of  a  great  rebellion  in  German  countries.  He 
left  ins  place  of  refuge  and  wrote  to  the  Elector  to  have  no 
concern  for  him  :  that  the  Elector  was  under  no  obligation  to 
deliver  him  ;  and  if  taken  he  should  leave  the  gate  open ;  he 
knew  himself  under  a  higher  protection.  “Yea,”  he  said, 
“I  could  protect  your  Highness  rather  than  you  could  pro¬ 
tect  me.”  He  arrived  at  Wittenberg  in  March  of  that  year 
and  at  once  began  to  preach  on  the  Sunday  Reminiscere, 
and  delivered  eight  sermons  on  Love,  Law  and  Order.  The 
Zwickau  prophets  left  the  city  after  an  interview  with  Luther, 
who  found  them  stubborn,  and  in  vain  requested  them  to 
prove  their  mission  by  miracles.  In  Erfurt  and  Zwickau 
Luther  was  likewise  active  in  preaching  against  sedition. 
The  people  of  the  former  place  induced  him  to  make  known 
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his  views  as  to  the  worsliip  of  saints.  It  is  significant  as  to 
the  progressive  development  of  his  spiritual  life  and  doctrines, 
that  he  could  not  distinctly  remember  the  time  when  he 
ceased  to  call  upon  saints.  He  maintained,  that  as  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  renders  the  invocation  of  saints  superfluous, 
the  latter  must  itself  fall  into  disuse,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  publicly  opposed.  The  people  should  be  pointed  simply 
to  Christ.  Such  changes  in  worship  as  seemed  necessary, 
were  gradually  introduced,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
government,  which  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  community, 
should  coincide  with  the  word  of  truth,  and  guard  the 
flock  of  Christ.*  Thus  should  the  reform  be  carried  into  effect 
by  the  government  which  alone  is  competent  to  change  ex¬ 
ternal  institutions.  The  next  cjuestion  was,  what  position 
should  the  government  occupy  in  a  new  ecclesiastical  ar¬ 
rangement?  What  should  be  confined  to  the  proper  organs 
of  the  Church  ?  How  far  should  the  body  of  the  Church- 
members,  as  a  universal  priesthood,  take  an  active  part  in 
the  transaction  of  public  affairs  ?  First,  the  abuses  of  the  mass 
were  abolished.  Those  who  had  hitherto  been  priestswere  ex¬ 
horted  either  to  return  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  or  give  place 
to  others.  A  ne-w  and  comprehensive  constitution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  for  a  congregation  in  the  small  town  Leisnig,  1523.  The 
Council  and  inhabitants  resolved  to  use  their  Christian  liber¬ 
ty  in  filling  the  pastoral  office,  in  accordance  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  that  every  one  should  exercise  authority  over 
his  own  household,  and  if  indolence  should  be  manifest,  to 
bring  the  remiss  ones  into  the  right  way  with  the  assistance 
of  the  congregation  and  government ;  that  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  ministry,  the  school  and  the  poor,  there  should  be 
a  common  treasury  under  the  supervision  of  ten  guardians, 
elected  by  the  Council,  the  citizens  and  the  farmers that 
three  annual  meetings  of  the  whole  congregation  be  held,  to 
take  these  matters  into  consideration. f  Luther  sanctioned 
this  arrangement,  while  a  similar  plan,  drawn  up  by  Carl- 
stadt  for  Wittenberg  was  at  once  rejectedf  because  in  it 
Carlstadt  denounced  images  or  pictures,  and  claimed  the 
money  used  for  the  support  of  the  Mechanic  arts.  The 
prohibition  of  his  writings  by  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  in¬ 
duced  Luther  to  publish  his  “Treatise  on  Civil  Government : 
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to  what  extent  obedience  is  due  to  it.”  Here  again  he  gives 
prominence  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Civil  government, 
and  condemns  all  rebellion  against  the  powers  that  be.  If 
the  authorities  demand  the  giving  up  of  Evangelical  books, 
one  should  not  obey  the  unrighteous  demand,  but  sufter  the 
penalty.  On  the  other  hand  he  reminds  the  government, 
that  it  has  no  right  to  dictate  laws  to  the  soul ;  its  rights 
extend  only  to  the  body  and  property.  While  he  condemns 
all  attempts  at  compelling  the  conscience,  he  repeats  what  ho 
had  before  said  against  the  Papists  with  regard  to  Eeformers. 
He  met  the  objection,  that  the  secular  power  intended  merely 
to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  false  doctrines,  with  the 
opinion  that  this  should  be  left  to  the  Bishop  and  the  word 
of  God.  He  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Evangelical  doctrines  by  external  authority. 

He  watched  with  deepest  interest,  the  introduction  of  a 
pure  Gc'spel  into  other  countries.  He  celebrated  the  death 
of  the  two  martyrs  in  Brussels ;  and  also  that  of  Heinrich 
von  Zlltphen.  He  exhorted  the  brethren  in  Riga,  Beval  and 
Dorpat.  To  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  whose  love  of  true 
religion  he  had  heard,  he  recommended  the  pure  word  of 
God,  and  hoped  he  might  kindle  a  fire  there,  before  which  all 
France  would  be  as  a  stubble-field.  His  relation  to  the 
Bohemians  was  especially  important,  among  whom  his  friend, 
Paul  Speratus  of  Iglau  exercised  considerable  influence. 
The  intercourse  with  these  Bohemian  brethren  was  com¬ 
menced  in  consequence  of  questions  regarding  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  which  Speratus  laid  before  Lather.  These  questions 
became  important  as  it*  was  now  to  be  decided  whether 
Luther  while  rejecting  transubstantiation,  would  strictly 
adhere  to  the  real  presence  of  the  body,  which  he  did,  and 
hoped  to  find  the  brethren  holding  the  same  view.  He  left 
the  services  connected  with  the  Sacrament  optional.  When 
the  leader  of  these  brethren.  Senior  Lucas  sent  messenirers 
and  letters  to  Luther,  he  (Luther)  wrote  for  them  the  Tract, 
on  ‘‘The  adoration  of  the  host,”  which  was  his  first  declara¬ 
tion  against  the  denial  of  the  real  presence,  and  corporeal 
reception,  although  they  to  whom  he  wrote  believed  in  a 
“real,”  i.  e.  “a  spiritual,”  “sacramental”  participation  of  the 
body  of  Christ  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  He 
added  several  other  reflections,  especially  the  inquiry,  wheth¬ 
er  they  did  not  think  too  much  of  works  and  too  little  of 
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faith.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  expressed  a  very  friend¬ 
ly  feeling  for  them.  More  could  have  been  done  if  the  Utra- 
quists  had  connected  themselves  more  closely  with  Luther, 
In  1522  he  wrote  to  the  Bohemian  Provincial  Council,  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  persevere  in  their  resistance  to  Rome.  The 
next  year  he  sent  a  Tract  “De  instituendis  ministris’'  to  the 
Council  and  citizens  of  Prague  by  Gallus  Cahera,  who  had 
spent  several  months  at  Wittenberg,  and  who  was  at  once 
elected  Administrator  by  the  Utraquistic  Council.  This  little 
book  contains  Luther’s  most  important  views  on  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Church,  and  even  of  an  individual  congregation, 
viz,  that  in  case  the  old  ecclesiastical  power,  should  refuse 
them  the  Gospel,  they  may  on  the  ground  of  their  universal 
Priesthood  supply  themselves  with  new  preachers  of  the 
word.*  After  several  cities  shall  thus  have  elected  their  own 
Bishops,  or  Elders,  they  may  then  elect  their  own  Superiors 
and  Superintendents  until  all  Bohemians  shall  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  evangelical  Episcopacy.  But  soon  after  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  position  of  the  Bohemian  Council. 
They  with  Cahera,  as  the  leader  sought  reconciliation  with 
the  pope.  We  hear  of  no  farther  intercourse  between  them 
and  Luther.  ^  sje  ^ 
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PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

By  Prof.  L.  Sternberg,  A.  M.,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

The  religious  exercises  appropriate  to  and  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  Public  Worship  of  God  are  praise,  prayer,  and  the 
readmg  and  expounding  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  applying 
their  principles  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  hearers. 
We  propose  in  this  paper,  briefly  to  consider  the  importance 
of  maintaining  Public  Worship,  and  to  throw  out  some  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  its  mode  with  especial  reference  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things,  on  this  subject,  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  country. 

*  E.  A.  28.  589..  Letters  2,  430. 
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Every  man  exists  as  a  separate  intelligence,  accountable 
to  the  God  that  made  him,  and  hence  the  higliesfe  act  of 
worship,  fraught  with  the  richest  promised  blessings,  is  that 
which  is  performed  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  where  the 
soul  is  alone  with  the  Great  Father  of  its  being.  He  that 
sees  the  sincere  worshipper  thus  in  secret,  will  reward  him 
openly.  Hor  should  those  repine  who,  under  the  ordination 
of  Providence,  are  precluded  from  the  privilege  of  public 
worship.  Wherever  the  spirit  exults  in  sacred  praise,  or 
bows  in  humble  prayer,  be  it  in  the  arid  desert,  or  on  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  ;  be  it  on  the  sick-bed,  in  the  dungeon, 
or  at  the  stake,  there  is  a  temple  of  worship,  not  built  by 
hands,  filled  with  the  radiance  of  the  divine  Shekinah. 

But  men  are  not,  like  angels,  created  separately.  Their 
being  is  derived  through  those  that  have  gone  before  them. 
Hence  their  relations  to  each  other  are  most  intimate,  and 
they  are  endowed  with  a  social  nature  adapted  to  these  rela¬ 
tions.  If  angels  in  heaven  raise  their  songs  of  praise  in 
concert,  though  they  have  no  connection  with  each  other, 
save  what  results  from  their  common  relationship  to  God,  we 
may  well  infer  that,  in  addition  to  their  private  devotions, 
men  would  consult  their  social  nature  in  their  worship  and 
unite  in  paying  homage  to  their  Maker.  Indeed  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  men  will  under¬ 
stand  their  duty  in  this  respect,  without  any  very  specific  in¬ 
structions  and  reiterated  injunctions.  As  they  tell  us  to 
“Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,”  so  they  enjoin 
upon  us  “Not  to  neglect  the  assembling  of  ourselves  togeth¬ 
er”  and  pass  on,  as  though  on  points  so  plain  it  were  even 
superfluous  to  dilate. 

Were  the  duty  and  importance  of  public  worship  not  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  in  view  of  the  social  nature  of  man,  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  those,  in  all  ages,  whom  it  becomes  us  to  imitate, 
should  remove  the  last  lingering  doubt  on  this  subject.  In 
patriarchal  times  household  worship  was  practiced.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  its  priest.  Nor  was  it  designed  that 
this  should  be  superseded  by  any  public  service  subsequently 
instituted.  In  these  last  days  no  less  than  in  patriarchal 
times  the  family  is  recognized  as  a  religious  body,  a  church 
in  the  house,  as  is  evinced  by  the  family  baptism-s,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  apostles  and  evangelists. 

The  first  religious  services  of  a  more  public  nature,  institu¬ 
ted  among  the  Jews  were  those  of  the  tabernacle  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  Then  followed,  in  the  reign 
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of  Solomon,  those  of  the  temple.  And^yetthe  pious  felt  the 
need  of  something  more.  Hence,  after  the  Babylonish  cap¬ 
tivity,  synagogue  worship  was  instituted.  Throughout  the 
land  synagogues  were  erected  in  city  and  village,  in  which 
the  people  assembled  on  the  Sabbath  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  expositions  and  exhortations  of  those,  who 
might  have  the  gifts  to  teach. 

The  first  Christians  gradually  abandoned  the  temple  wor¬ 
ship  as  unsuitable  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  adopted 
that  of  the  synagogue  with  such  modifications  as  circumstan¬ 
ces  seemed  to  require  ;  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
set  form  of  conducting  divine  service  was  at  first  introduced 
and  universally  observed.  The  Apostle’s  allusion  to  custom,  as 
existing  in  the  Church,  does  not  imply  thus]much.  The  perse¬ 
cutions  which  the  primitive  Christian  suffered,  the  legal  disa¬ 
bilities  under  which  they  labored,  the  paucity  of  their  num¬ 
bers  in  most  places,  and  their  extreme  poverty  prevented  the 
erection  of  churches  for  their  accommodation  for  two  centuries. 
But  though  they  possessed  no  churches,  in  which  to  assemble 
for  public  worship,  yet  such  was  their  sense  of  its  importance 
that  they  met  to  discharge  this  solemn  duty  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  in  private  houses,  in 
open  fields,  in  solitary  deserts,  and  in  sheltering  caves. 

In  the  third  century  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors  per¬ 
mitted  the  Christians  to  erect  churches  for  their  use.  So 
zealously  did  they  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  upwards  of  forty 
churches  had  been  built  in  the  city  of  Rome.  At  this  time 
the  Emperor  Dioclesian  ordered  all  the  churches  in  his  em¬ 
pire  to  be  razed.  This  however  did  not  prevent  the  followers 
of  Christ  from  engaging  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  Un¬ 
der  Constantine  the  demolished  churches  were  rebuilt  and 
such,  as  had  been  closed,  were  re-opened.  The  emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  made  the  building  of  churches  the 
great  business  of  his  life.  He  erected  the  magnificent  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  at  an  expense  of  §5,000,000. 
Such  was  its  splendor  that,  at  its  dedication  (a  practice  intro¬ 
duced  by  Constantine)  he  exclaimed,  “I  have  surpassed  thee, 
0  Solomon  !” 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  Puritans  in  England  and 
of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  those  that  had  been  driven 
from  their  churches  met  for  the  worship  of  God  wherever  and 
whenever  they  might  hope  that  the  blood-hounds  of  royal 
tyranny  and  priestly  hate  were  not  on  their  trail.  And  many 
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died  a  martyr’s  death  becanse  the  pnldic  worship  of  G(  d  was 
dearer  to  them  than  life.  Nor,  when  we  have  seen  thousands 
meet  to  perform  their  devotions  and  to  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  amid  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  winter  ;  when  some  are  wandering  in  banishment 
and  others  are  languishing  in  dungeons  for  participating  in 
such  services,  men  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  can 
we  conclude  that  our  own  age  sets  a  lower  estimate  upon 
the  public  worship  of  God  than  did  those  that  have  gone 
before. 

No  man  of  the  least  discernment  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
great  temporal  advantages^  connected  with  the  faithful  ob¬ 
servance  of  Public  Worship.  Compared  with  these  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  is  trifling.  Indeed  were  the  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  it  even  increased  fourfold,  no  community  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  it.  No  other  agency  is  so  efficient  in 
inculcating  those  principles  and  in  forming  those  habits 
which  constitute  the  only  firm  basis  of  free  institutions  and  a 
stable  government,  which  produce  general  thrift,  insure  pub¬ 
lic  order,  and  secure  the  benedictions  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
idence.  Public  worship  improves  the  morals  of  a  community, 
promotes  good  neighborhood,  maintains  order  and  affection 
in  families,  cultivates  the  intellect,  subdues  the  passions,  en¬ 
larges  the  views,  expands  the  heart,  polishes  the  manners 
and  refines  the  taste.  Where  it  is  neglected,  men  gradually 
lose  the  amenities  of  social  life  and  sink  down  into  stupid  ig¬ 
norance,  reckless  dissipation  and  shameless  vice.  A  God¬ 
worshipping  people  may  be  persecuted,  but  they  cannot  be 
destroyed ;  they  may  be  down-trodden,  but  they  cannot  be 
crushed ;  they  may  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but 
wherever  they  touch  the  soil  they  will  strike  root  and  put 
forth  a  vigorous  growth. 

But  Public  Worship  is  fraught  with  benefits  far  greater 
than  these — benefits  of  a  spiritual  nature  to  be  enjoyed  not 
merely  during  our  brief  sojourn  on  earth,  but  that  will  at¬ 
tend  us  throughout  eternity.  The  exercises  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  are  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace  and  salvation. 
“Faith  cometh  by  hearing.”  By  “the  foolishness  of  preach¬ 
ing”  God  has  determined  to  save  them  that  believe.  Christ 
has  promised  to  be  peculiarly  present  with  his  people  when 
they  meet  together  for  his  worship.  There  it  is  that  he 
makes  them  sit  down  by  companies  and  feeds  them  with  the 
bread  of  life.  It  is  true  we  may  encounter  sanctifying  and 
saving  influences  whithersoever  we  go,  but  they  abound  in 
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the  sanctuary.  There  is  no  place  where  the  lame  will  more 
likely  be  enabled  to  walk  and  to  leap  for  joy  than  when 
found  sitting  at  “the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple.”  To  be 
“in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day”  and  thus  to  visit  God’s 
earthly  courts  is  to  gain  the  vestibule  of  heaven’s  great  tem¬ 
ple  and  obtain  ravishing  glimpses  of  the  transcendent  glories, 
revealed  within.  Few  that  have  “washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb”  would  now 
swell  the  blood-washed  throng  in  heaven,  had  they  not 
mingled  with  the  assemblies  of  the  saints  on  earth. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  peculiar  sanctity  in  a  consecrated 
temple.  The  sea-side,  or  the  mountain  top  is  as  near  heaven. 
The  sanctity  is  in  the  congregation  of  devout  worshippers, 
among  whom  the  divine  spirit  manifests  his  presence  in  exert¬ 
ing  his  sanctifying  and  saving  power.  To  sit  among  them  is 
to  sit  where  Jesus  is  wont  to  pass  and  where  many  a  blind 
Bartimeus  has  had  his  eyes  opened.  No  man  may  therefore 
innocently,  or  safely  neglect  the  public  worship  of  God. 
His  relations  to  his  Maker  and  to  the  Church  cannot  be  such 
as  to  absolve  him  from  this  duty.  He  cannot  reach  a  point 
of  nearness  to  God,  or  of  departure  from  Him  where  it  ceases 
to  be  an  unspeakable  privilege  of  which  he  will  not  fail  to 
avail  himself  if  he  have  any  proper  appreciation  of  the  value 
‘of  his  soul.  What  is  due,  in  this  regard,  to  his  own  soul  is 
equally  due  to  the  souls  of  those  committed  to  his  charge — 
to  all  in  any  manner  under  his  control.  Especially  should 
parents  see  that  their  children  attend  upon  the  services  of 
God’s  house.  The  habit,  early  formed,  will  prove  to  them 
of  greater  benefit  in  after  life  than  an  inheritance  of  broad 
acres  or  productive  stocks. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mode  of  conducting  Public  Worship  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance  though  the  fact  that  no  partic¬ 
ular  form  is  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  its  essential  benefits  can  be  secured  under  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  outward  forms  provided  only  that  the  word  of  God  be 
faithfully  preached  and  that  the  sacraments  be  duly  adminis¬ 
tered.  There  were  doubtless  slight  diversities  in  the  form  of 
service  in  the  churches,  founded  by  the  apostles ;  and  in  the 
same  church  it  may  not  have  been  considered  important  to 
maintain  strict  uniformity  in  this  respect  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  on  all  occasions.  These  diversities  have,  how¬ 
ever,  in  these  latter  days  grown  into  broad  and  characteristic 
differences.  While  slight  variations  in  the  form  of  religious 
services  may  not  interfere  with  their  efficiency,  it  is  clear  that 
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they  must  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  the 
inappropriateness  of  the  outward  form  will  prevent  the 
means  of  grace  from  being  attended  with  saving  power. 

As  already  observed  the  primitive  Christians  modeled  their 
religious  services  after  the  synagogue  worship.  They  con¬ 
ducted  them  in  the  simplest  manner  without  a  liturgy  and 
clerical  vestments.  They  consisted  in  the  singing  of  Fsalrns, 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  preaching  and  exhortation. 
Indeed  a  more  formal  service  would  have  interfered  material¬ 
ly  with  the  free  exercise  of  those  gifts,  with  which 

they  were  so  richly  endowed.  But  gradually  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  priesthood  and  a  temple  service  similar,  in  some 
respects,  to  that  existing  under  the  former  dispensation  be¬ 
gan  to  pervade  the  Church.  Hence  splendid  temples  v/ere 
erected,  w^ell-adapted  to  the  performance  of  pompous  ceremo¬ 
nies,  but  ill  suited,  as  audience  chambers,  in  which  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  preached.  To  such  an  extent  had  an  im¬ 
posing  ritual  frozen  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Church— so 
tortuous  and  obstructed  a  channel  did  it  afford  for  the  warm 
aspirations  of  a  renovated  Christianity— so  thoroughly  was  it 
pervaded  in  its  spirit  by  the  false  doctrines  of  the  papacy 
that,  when  the  Reformation  burst  upon  the  world,  like  the 
sun  from  behind  a  mass  of  threatening  clouds,  the  Reform¬ 
ers  with  one  accord  determined  to  effect  important  changes 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Worship.  Luther  consented  to  retain 
those  customs  which  were  not  sinful  or  associated  with  error 
in  doctrine.  Zwingle  and  Calvin  strove  to  re-introduce  that 
perfect  simplicity  in  the  form  of  worship,  which  characterized 
the  services  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

While  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  worship  God  in  the  simple 
forms  of  the  early  Church,  yet  there  may  in  this  respect  be 
development  and  growth,  adapting  the  services  of  the  Church 
more  fully,  it  may  be,  to  particular  ages  and  countries.  The 
same  spirit  exhibits  great  diversities  of  outward  manifesta¬ 
tion.  As  already  intimated  the  New  Testament  does  not 
prescribe  any  particular  form  of  public  worship.  There  is 
therefore  room  for  such  inquiries  as  these.  What  form  of 
divine  service  is  best  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  Public 
Worship  has  been  instituted  ?  What  form  is  best  adapted  to 
any  particular  age  or  country  ?  In  how  far  is  uniformity  im¬ 
portant  and  its  attainment  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country  practicable  ? 

Here,  at  the  outset,  we  may  be  met  by  the  broad  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  definite  and  fixed  form 
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of  public  worship,  from  which  none  of  her  children  are  at 
liberty  to  depart  and  to  which  all  should  at  once  return. 
The  fact,  however,  that  diversities,  in  this  respect,  have  ex¬ 
isted  among  Lutherans  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
that  the  Reformers  themselves  distinctly  taught  that  unity  in 
outward  forms  is  not  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
fatal  to  any  such  assumption.  There  is  indeed  such  a  thing 
as  historical  development.  We  may  not  lightly  snap  the 
cords  that  bind  us  to  the  past.  Tradition  has  its  claims,  but 
if  these  are  under  all  circumstances  imperative,  then  the 
establishment  of  the  free  government,  under  which  we  live, 
was  a  grievous  wrong.  When  we  reflect  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  after  the  apostolic  age,  through  priestly 
pride  and  ambition,  was  in  the  direction  of  a  pompous  cere¬ 
monial,  an  excessive-  ritualism  ;  and  that,  at  the  Reformation, 
in  view  of  established  custom  and  in  consideration  of  human 
infirmity,  much  was  retained,  that  would  probably  not  have 
been  established  de  novo,  we  must  conclude  that  modification  in 
the  forms  of  Public  Worship  are  admissible,  especially  when 
they  bring  us  nearer  to  primitive  simplicity.  Such  modifi¬ 
cations  our  Church  in  this  Country  has  undergone.  They 
may  be  reprobated  as  the  result  of  a  weak  yielding  to  the 
undue  influence  of  surrounding  denominations.  They  are 
rather  the  legitimate  out-growth  of  the  age,  in  which  we  live  ; 
of  the  free  institutions  under  which  the  Church  finds  full 
scope  to  develop  herself ;  and  more  than  all,  of  the  increased 
spirituality,  under  precious  revival  influences,  that  has  perva¬ 
ded  our  Zion.  Under  the  modifying  power  of  our  republican 
simplicity  even  legal  forms,  so  fixed,  so  precise,  so  cumber¬ 
some  are  becoming  simplified.  Lawyers  have  laid  aside  their 
gowns  and  wigs.  In  our  cities,  the  centers  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  and  characterized  by  great  formality  in  social  inter¬ 
course,  the  fixed  imposing  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
doubtless  possesses  great  attractions  for  many,  but  it  must  be 
evident  that,  with  machinery  so  unwieldy,  it  can  never  operate 
with  success  in  rural  districts.  To  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
this  highly  favored  land  God  has  given  more  especially  the 
country  to  cultivate.  Let  her  not  stand  in  the  midst  of  this 
rich  field  a  fossilized  monument  of  antiquity.  Let  her  ad¬ 
dress  herself  to  the  great  work  before  her,  rather  than  ex¬ 
pend  her  energies  in  consolidating  herself,  as  an  exclusive, 
illiberal  sect.  A  large  infusion  of  sectarian  bigotry  sup¬ 
planting  the  liberal  principles,  that  have  hitherto  character¬ 
ized  her,  may  enable  her  to  liold  those  that  may  remain 
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within  her  pale,  as  with  a  death  grasp,  but  it  will  not  enable 
her  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  ;  to  gather  in  her  scatter¬ 
ed  children;  and  to  make  the  “desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.”  A  true  and  ardent  church  love  is  not  awakened 
by  mere  outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  Church  in  her  economy  and  ministrations  fully 
meets  our  spiritual  wants.  The  affection  of  living  members 
for  a  living  church,  in  which  they  have  had  their  spiritual 
birth  and  have  been  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  is 
imperishable.  Distance  cannot  impair ;  time  cannot  change 
it.  On  behalf  of  the  Church  of  our  love  sacrifices  are  counted 
as  nothing.  We  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  wear  out  in  her 
service. 

The  present,  though  it  may  have  a  development  peculiar  to 
itself,  is  yet  the  child  of  the  past.  Its  relations  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  past  are  more  intimate  than  to  more  remote  antiquity. 
When,  in  this  aspect,  we  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  in  respect  to  forms  of  Wor¬ 
ship,  remembering  that  the  past  within  our  own  recollection, 
as  w’ell  as  that  beyond  it,  is  history,  that  we  are  daily 
enacting  history,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is 
moderately  liturgical.  The  use  of  Liturgical  forms,  indeed, 
is  not  and  never  can  be  made  obligatoi’y  upon  her  ministers. 
Yet  these,  as  contained  in  the  Hymn  Book  of  the  Hew  York 
Synod,  or  in  that  of  the  General  Synod,  have  heretofore 
commended  themselves  to  general  acceptance.  It  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  recommendation  of  Liturgical  forms 
much  more  extended,  involving  a  marked  change  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  Worship,  will  but  create  greater  diversi¬ 
ty  in  our  Sabbath  services  than  are  found  at  present  to 
exist,  as  it  is  manifest  that  they  would  not  be  generally  in¬ 
troduced. 

Nor  should  what  are  technically  called  “altar  services” 
ever  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  those  of  the  pulpit.  The 
chief  part  ot  Public  Worship  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
To  this  place  it  is  exalted  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
The  great  duty  of  the  ministry  is  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  The  apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  Christ  sent  him 
“not  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.”  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  restored  preaching  to  its  prominent  place  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  “dim  religious  light”  diffused  through 
a  splendid  Gothic  temple ;  the  swelling  notes  of  the  organ, 
rolling  along  the  fretted  ceiling ;  and  the  pompous  ceremo¬ 
nial  enacted  by  robed  priests  at  the  altar  may  awaken  feel- 
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ings  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  devotion  in  one  whose  na¬ 
ture  is  highly  aesthetic,  but  they  may  be  the  evanescent 
emotions  of  an  unsanctified,  unsubdued  heart.  True  devo¬ 
tion  flows  from  a  heart  that  has  been  struck,  as  was  the 
rock  by  Moses’  rod,  and  has  been  broken  by  the  hammer  of 
the  divine  word. 

If  if  be  objected,  that  preaching  is  not  Worship,  so  neither 
is  the  reading  of  a  Scripture  lesson,  nor  prayer  in  this  re¬ 
stricted  sense  of  the  term.  Only  adoration  and  praise  could 
come  under  the  designation.  But  this  is  a  Jewish  concep¬ 
tion,  as  expressed  in  the  temple  service,  according  to  which 
the  worshipper  performs  an  act  grateful  to  God.  The  broad¬ 
er  Christian  idea  of  Worship  is  that  we  appear  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  our  God  and  Saviour  not  to  propitiate  his  favor,  of 
which  we  are  already  assured  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  to 
secure  his  blessing,  not  merely  to  praise  and  adore  him,  but 
chiefly  to  seek  our  own  edification  in  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means  of  grace.  That  is  the  most  acceptable  Worship  of 
God  which  tends  best  to  fit  us  for  his  service  in  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  Christian  life.  If  these  views  are  correct,  it 
is  manifestly  an  abuse  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Worship  with  Liturgical  and  other  service,  sthat  the  wear¬ 
ied  hearers,  at  last,  become  impatient  under  a  sermon  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  and  retire  without  any  distinct  impression 
of  the  truths  it  may  have  been  intended  to  convey.  They 
may,  hoy^ever,  imagine  that,  though  unedified  themselves, 
they  have  been  doing  God  a  service,  on  account  of  which  He 
will  deal  gently  with  them. 
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Though  it  might  be  an  error  of  judgment,  to  place  Luther 
as  the  Reformer  of  the  doctrines^  in  contrast  with  Spener  as 

*  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  Translator  omitted  some  paragraphs 
contained  in  the  original  Article,  as  well  as  all  the  loot-notes,  and  the 
relerences  to  the  authorities. 
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the  Reformer  of  the  life  of  the  Church — a  position  indeed 
which  Spener  himself,  the  most  prudent  among  the  prudent, 
was  the  furthest  from  claiming — yet  we  will  not  say  too 
much,  by  designating  him  as  the  purest  and  most  upright, 
among  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  one  of  the  most  favored  instruments  of  God  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1635,  in  the  town  of  Rappolts- 
wmiler,  in  the  earldom  of  Rappoltstein,  in  Upper  Alsace, 
where  his  father  was  first,  private  tutor  to  the  count,  and 
subsequently  a  member  of  his  council.  His  father,  however, 
as  well  as  the  family  of  his.  mother  came  from  Strasburg, 
and  as  Spener  himself  preferred  to  acknowledge  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  that  city  for  his  education,  he  usually  considered 
himself  a  Strashurger.  He  is  justly  regarded  as  belonging 
to  that  class,  who  have  preserved,  unimpaired  from  childhood, 
their  baptismal  grace;  and,  by  uninterrupted  internal  devel¬ 
opment,  continually  made  deeper  progress  in  the  life  of  faith. 
Even  as  a  boy,  serious,  quiet,  and  diffident,  he  could 
furnish  only  this,  in  proof  of  his  having  also  been  “bad'’  in 
his  youth,  that  on  one  occasion  during  his  twelfth  year,  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  to  attend  a  dance.  Rear¬ 
ed  in  the  midst  of  pious  examples  in  his  own  family,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  was  under  special  obligations  to  a  wid¬ 
owed  countess  of  Rappoltstein,  his  god-mother,  for  the  life 
and  growth  of  his  piety.  The  serious  impressions  made  on 
his  mind  by  her  death-bed,  awakened,  in  the  boy  of  thirteen 
years,  “the  desire  to  depart  wuth  her  from  this  world,  and 
correspondent  efforts,  for  a  season,  to  extort  his  own  disso¬ 
lution  from  God,  by  means  of  prayer.”  In  addition  to  these, 
he  derived  spiritual  nourishment,  as  was  generally  the  case 
with  the  pious  at  that  time,  from  Arndt’s  True  Christianity, 
by  which  he  acknowledges  “that  he  was  preserved  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools.”  Many  religious  books  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  likewise,  especially  those  of  the  English 
Church,  as  Southhom’s  “Golden  Jewel,”  Baile’s  Praxis 
Pietatisf  Dyke’s  “Self-Deception,”  were  read  at  that  time 
on  the  Rhine,  both  by  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  and  he  ac- 
knowdedges  that  he  was  much  indebted,  in  his  youth,  both  to 
these  and  also  the  writings  of  Baxter.  His  special  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religion  and  his  preparatory  training  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  he  received  from  a  man,  whom  in  his  spirit  we  may  re¬ 
gard  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  age  of  Spener,  his  subse¬ 
quent  brother-in-law,  Joachim  Stoll,  from  16-15  chaplain  to 
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the  count  of  Rappoltstein.  “To  him  under  God  am  I  in¬ 
debted,”  says  Spenor,  “for  the  first  sparks  of  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  proper  motives  in  study  ;  for  encouragement 
and  suitable  advice,  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of 
the  public  discourses  of  God’s  house,  for  he  taught  me  to 
confine  myself  closely  to  the  text,  and  thence  to  learn  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.”  To  the  catechization 
of  this  excellent  man,  he  ascribes  a  powerful  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind.  In  opposition  to  the  homiletical  errors 
of  the  time,  that  individual  insisted  on  this,  that  the  ser¬ 
mons,  instead  of  displaying  the  arts  ofPthetoric,  should  plain¬ 
ly  exhibit  fundamental  truths ;  that  polemics  should  be  left 
to  the  scholars  of  the  University  ;  and  that  it  should  be  the 
main  object  to  introduce  the  word  of  God  into  the  houses 
and  the  hearts  of  men.  His  practical  good  sense  was  also 
manifested,  among  other  things,  by^the  method  he  proposed, 
to  furnish  the  congregation  with  the  word  of  God,  when  the 
price  of  Bibles  was  exceedingly  high,  viz,  by  the  publication  of 
separate  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  for  instance, 
the  Psalms  and  Gospels. 

Thus  privately  trained,  the  pious  youth  removes  to  the 
University  of  Strasburg  in  the  year  1G51,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  where  he  boarded  and  lodged  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Beb- 
han.  He  lived  in  Strasburg  as  student,  in  a  quiet  and  re¬ 
tired  manner,  attentive  only  to  his  studies.  When  he  was 
charged  in  Saxony  with  having  been  always  of  an  eccentric 
and  obstinate  disposition,  he  replied  :  “As  far  as  singularity 
is  concerned,  I  hope  no  one  can  say  to  my  discredit,  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  usual,  though  at  Strasburg 
less  practiced,  disorderly  life  of  students,  that  I  was  there  on¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  study.  Therefore  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  dancing,  fencing,  drinking,  etiquette,  dress  or  quarrels ; 
in  which  I  hope  still  more  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
my  senses.”  His  theological  teachers,  besides  Dorsche,  who 
left  Strasburg  in  1653,  were  Hannhauer,  John  Schmid,  Se¬ 
bastian  Schmid.  Spener  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
first  of  these,  a  practical  zealous-  theologian  of  the  strictest 
Lutheran  school,  as  his  Prceceptor,  with  gratitude  for  his 
careful  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  pure  Lutheran 
faith  ;  of  the  last,  as  the  most  distinguished  exegete  of  his 
day  ;  of  John  Schmid,  however,  that  eminently  worthy  and 
Christian  man,  as  his  “Father  in  Christ.”  Besides  these 
theological  teachers,  he  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
history,  through  the  agency  of  the  then  universally  renowned 
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Boclcr,  which  he  prosecuted  subsequently  to  n  ^renter  ex¬ 
tent,  in  his  w'orks  upon  heraldry.  From  1654-lGoG,  he  had 
the  direction  of  the  sons  of  his  subsequent  ruler  Count 
Palatine  Christian  II.  of  Zweibrlicken-Birkenfeld,  during 
which  period,  as  he  says,  he  lived  more  in  exotieis  than  in 
theologicis. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  period,  a  peregrina- 
tio  academiea  concluded  the  course  of  studies,  and  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  France,  Spener  betook  himself  about  the 
year  1G59  to  Basel,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew,  under  the  younger  Buxtorf,  the  oracle  at 
that  time  for  the  Hebrew.  As  he  had  been  advised  bv  his 
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instructors  to  remain  in  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  French  language,  he  went  thither  from 
Basel,  and  remained  there  a  whole  year,  having  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  prosecuting  his  journey  into  France,  by  a  pro¬ 
tracted  sickness.  His  residence  in  Geneva  was  of  service  to 
the  young  Lutheran  theologian,  not  less  for  the  enlargement 
of  his  theological  horizon,  than  also  for  still  higher  and 
more  varied  Christian  edification.  In  one  of  the  letters 
written  by  him  from  this  place,  he  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Genevan  Church,  so  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  piety  and 
culture  of  the  Beformed  pastors  ;  and  he  was  made  acquainted 
by  his  host,  the  former  Waldensian  pastor  Leger,  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  thus  made  to  feel 
a  more  active  and  Christian  interest  in  its  w^elfare.  He  him¬ 
self  expresses  this  opinion,  that  the  church  influences  there 
are  such  as  very  easily  to  mislead  one  who  is  not  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Confession  of  his  owm  Church.  Spener  had 
frequent  opportunities  also  of  hearing  Labadie  preach,  for 
he  was  staying  at  that  time  in  Geneva,  and  he  manifested 
subsequently  the  interest  this  zealous  preacher  of  apostolical 
Christianity  had  awakened  in  him,  by  editing  in  a  German 
translation  his  manual  de  priere. 

After  his  return  from  Geneva  in  IGGl,  other  German  Uni¬ 
versities  were  to  be  visited,  and  Spener  undertook  a  journey 
to  AViirtemberg,  as  companion  to  the  young  Count  of  Rap- 
poltstein,  during  which,  occupying  a  period  of  five  months, 
he  was  partly  at  the  Court  of  Stuttgart,  partly  at  Tiibingen, 
in  the  latter  place  staying  with  the  Christian  theologian 
Raitli,  with  whom  he  had  a  friendly  interchange  of  views 
with  reference  to  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  church.  Our  pious,  prudent  and  well-educated  young 
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man  of  twenty-seven  years,  secured  tlie  affections  of  all  in 
Wurteraberg,  both  at  the  Court  and  at  the  University,  so 
that  the  Duke  even  then  thought  of  giving  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Professor  in  Wiirtemberg,  when  he  was  recalled  in 
1063  to  Strasburg  to  take  charge  of  a  parish.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  indeed  occasioned  difficulty  after  his  return  ;  however 
one  of  the  two  sinecure  pastorships  was  assigned  to  him,  in 
W’hich  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  himself  as  Magister 
to  historical  and  philosophical  Lectures,  but  as  these  were 
wont  to  be  occupied  by  Professors  or  expectants  of  a 
Professorship,  he  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  degree  of  a 
Doctor. 

However  soon  afterwards  he  received  a  call  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Mayn,  as  pastor  and  Senior.  Even  on  the  occasion 
of  this  first  change  of  situation,  he  followed  the  custom, 
prevalent  among  the  pious  clergymen  of  that  century,  not  to 
make  a  decision,  merely  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  of 
duty,  but  to  request  the  advice  of  the  civil  rulers  to  whom  he 
■was  subject,  as  well  as  the  theological  Faculty.  The  thought 
which  awakened  anxious  concern  in  the  mind  of  this  prudent 
young  man  was  this,  that  he  was  going  to  assume  the  presi¬ 
dency,  at  the  age  of  only  31  years,  of  a  number  of  older 
clergymen.  After  having  his  doubts  satisfied  on  this  point, 
by  his  own  superiors,  he  entered  upon  his  new  office.  Enter¬ 
taining,  as  he  did,  the  serious  views  of  the  church  and  her 
official  duties,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native 
Strasburg,  which  was  distinguished  even  during  the  wars,  by 
strict  churchly  discipline  and  order,  his  task  in  the  imperial 
city,  which  had  already  in  part  become  secularized,  and  was 
also  sufferins:  from  the  ne2:lect  due  to  the  wars  and  their 
effects,  must  have  appeared  to  him  almost  hopeless.  To  be  a 
Lutheran  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  church,  without  oc- 
cupying  a  personal  relation  with  the  pastor  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  by  means  of  confession  and  the  sacrament  appeared 
to  him  an  intolerable  thought.  In  his  representations  to  the 
Senate,  he  describes  it  as  an  unheard  of  condition,  that  there 
were  not  only  persons  found  in  the  parish,  who  absented 
themselves  altooi:ether  from  the  sacrament,  but  also  many 
tcho  were  even  altogether  iinhnmvn  to  him  by  name.  We  do 
not  learn,  that  he  had  among  his  associates,  zealous  co-work¬ 
ers  in  his  plans,  yet  he  mentions  among  them  a  former  pupil 
of  the  enthusiastic  Grossgebauer  in  Rostock,  Emmel  ;  and 
besides  sives  this  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  that  none 
opposed  his  efibrts  against  a  merely  nominal  Christianity, 
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‘Hhoiigli  he  often  could  have  wislied  to  see  greater  similarity 
of  feeling  and  unity  of  the  Spirit.”  Vexatious  constraints 
upon  his  activity  were  found,  however,  in  the  Church  polity 
of  Frankfort.  The  individuality  of  the  churches  was  much 
more  limited,  at  that  time,  in  the  imperial  cities,  than  in  the 
larger  monarchical  churches  of  the  country.  Whilst  in  the 
latter,  by  the  consent  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations  are  made  by  the  ministers,  united  in  consistories, 
who,  with  their  eminent  secular  President  at  the  head,  are 
able  to  give  effective  expression  to  their  views,  in  opposition 
to  any  plans  of  the  King,  which  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
Church  ;  the  Ministerium  in  the  imperial  cities  is  only  allow¬ 
ed  to  advise  and  petition,  whilst  the  ecclesiastical  power  is 
vested  in  the  civil  authorities  and,  in  addition  to  this,  some  of 
this  number  attend  the  meetings  of  the  ministerial  body,  as 
School-Inspectors.  Therefore  we  find  Spener  frequently 
complaining,  that  in  spite  of  repeated  representations  to  the 
authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  still  continued  ;  that  he 
would  make  many  changes  in  the  mode  of  eatechization,  if 
his  hands  were  not  tied  ;  that  whilst  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Bockenheim,  the  Reformed  Church  had  the  right  of  send¬ 
ing  pastors  and  elders,  before  the  communion,  from  house  to 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  communicants,  this  was  not 
allowed  in  Frankfort  by  the  Civil  power;  and  that  whilst  in 
other  places  the  rulers  gave  permission,  at  least,  to  the  pastors 
to  receive  the  visits,  at  their  own  houses,  of  those  anxious  to 
converse  with  them,  “we  are  here  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  have  no  power  to  introduce  any  improvements.” 

The  first  means  employed  by  him,  to  restore  Christian  life 
to  the  congregations  intrusted  to  him,  was  to  give  new  vigor 
to  the  public  catechetical  instruction,  which,  it  is  true,  was 
still  in  use,  but  carelessly  and  mechanically  performed.  As 
in  other  places,  the  Seniors  and  Pastors,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  each  other,  had  regarded  it  beneath  their  dignity, 
and  had  given  the  employment  to  the  deacons  or  School¬ 
masters.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  Spener  took  the 
lead  in  giving  this  his  entire  attention.  The  abuses  which 
he  found  existing  then  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  were,  the  excessive  memoriter  exercises,  and  the 
unmeaning  repetitions.  He  limited  the  portion  committed 
to  memory  to  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,  and  made  the  ac¬ 
curate  comprehension  of  what  they  learned,  the  principal 
thing.  For  the  use  of  Instructors,  he  published  in  1677  his 
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“Simple  Explanation  of  Christian  Doctrine,”  and  in  1G83  the 
'‘^Talulce  Catechetiace^''  in  108  particulars.  Next  in  order 
after  this,  he  endeavored  to  give  to  the  preaching  a  more 
extended  influence,  than  could  be  expected  from  the  repeat¬ 
ed  use  of  the  gospel  pericopes,  set  apart  for  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice.  The  plan  which  he  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  this ; 
he  either  explained  a  part  of  the  Catechism,  or  subsequently 
connected  passages  of  the  Epistle  found  in  it,  and  with  the 
theme  contained  in  the  gospel  pericope,  also  explained 
another  text  of  Scripture,  not  found  in  the  usual  morning 
lesson.  His  design  in  this  arrangement,  was  to  make  the 
congregation  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  entire  contents 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  whereas  the  chief  object  of  the  cat¬ 
echetical  and  homiletical  practice  of  the  preceding  period, 
had  been  accurate  knoivledge  of  pure  doctrine.  Spener 
would  have  gladly  seen  introduced  a  more  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  candidates  for  a  first  couwiuyiion^  connected  with 
a  public  confirmation )  heretofore,  as  in  other  places,  they 
were  confined  to  sending  the  children,  before  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament,  to  the  house  of  the  pastor,  to  receive  a 
memoriter  examination  at  his  hands.  One  of  the  pastors  in 
the  country,  who  had  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Frank¬ 
fort  from  Hesse-Darmstadt,  had  introduced  into  his  concrre- 
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gation,  the  method  of  confirmation  practised  in  the  Church 
of  his  native  land,  and  Spener  Avas  also  successful  in  intro¬ 
ducing  it  into  the  few  country  congregations  of  Frankfort, 
but  not  into  those  in  the  city.  As  already  observed,  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  the  legal  introduction  of  the  visitation 
of  the  communicants  at  their  houses.  With  his  earnest 
views  of  the  Church  and  her  ofiicial  authority,  the  exercise  of 
church-discipline  appeared  to  him  a  necessary  requisite  of  a 
well-regulated  Church,  but  this  also  needed  individuals  in  the 
congregation  to  render  assistance.  The  Church  in  Strasburg 
had  such  helps  for  the  ministry  in  its  lay-assistants  ;  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Hesse  also  had  the  same  kind  of  co¬ 
laborers,  and  in  the  country  congregations  of  Frankfort  also, 
there  was  an  association  of  lay-elders,  for  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Such  an  institution  Avas  still 
needed  in  the  city.  Their  church  discipline  consisted  in 
this,  that  there  was  a  secular  judicatory  of  morals  composed 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  council,  who  reported  cases  of 
gross  violation  of  duty  to  the  Ministerium,  for  the  infliction 
of  ecclesiastical  punishment.  The  Ministerium  could  take  an 
active  part  in  this  only  as  prosecutor,  and  numerous  com- 
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plaints  of  Spener  in  reference  to  the  transgressions  of  certain 
bodies  and  individuals,  are  still  found  among  the  records  of 
the  Frankfort  Church. 

The  sermons  of  Spener,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  habits  of  the  man,  were  not  adapted  to  excite 
feeling  or  violent  emotions  ;  yet  he  produced  such  significant 
results.  It  is  true  they  were  only  dry,  didactic  expositions, 
yet  they  displayed  from  his  own  experience,  and  the  most 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  that  wdiich  the 
congregation  seldom  heard  at  that  time,  the  second  part  of 
the  reciprocal  duty  :  ‘T  did  this  for  you;  ivhatare  you  doing 
for  me?'’  and  by  an  individual  who  in  his  entire  life  gave 
proof  of  having  preached  that  first  to  himself,  which  he  was 
preaching  to  his  people.  His  influence  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Frankfort.  The  neighboring  princely  families  of 
the  Wetterau,  particularly  those  of  Selms-Laubach,  the  for- 
eio*n  ambassadors  to  the  diet,  and  the  visitors  to  the  fairs 
from  abroad,  were  among  his  auditors.  Even  in  his  polemi¬ 
cal  discourses,  when  he  gave  his  testimony  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  form  of  Christianity  there  was  an  absence  of  every 
thing  personal,  every  thing  aggressive,  and  consequently 
every  thing  calculated  to  excite  opposition  :  notwithstanding 
this,  however,  a  discourse  which  he  preached  in  1669,  upon 
the  false  and  unsatisfactory  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees, 
occasioned  a  separation,  “for  some  set  themselves  so  much 
in  opposition  to  the  truth,  that  they  refused  altogether  to 
listen  to  him,  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  affected  with 
salutary  fear,  became  convinced  of  their  self-deception,  and 
were  awakened  to  serious  repentance.”  The  succeeding 
year  gave  occasion  to  a  union  of  all  those  most  seriously  in¬ 
clined.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Spener, 
among  whom  were  the  attorney  John  James  Schlitz  and  the 
teacher  of  the  Gymnasium  Diefenbach,  had  complained  of 
the  corrupting  influence  of  the  prevalent  modes  of  social 
entertainment.  Spener,  therefore,  “in  order  that  it  might 
not  excite  any  suspicion,”  determined  to  hold  social  meetings 
of  a  religious  character,  in  his  own  study.  The  design  was 
to  furnish  opportunities  for  conversation  upon  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  based  upon  such  works  as  these  :  Liitkeman  s  Fore¬ 
taste  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  Baile's  Praxis  Pietatis, 
llunnius'  Epitome  of  the  Essential  Truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion  ;  and  subsequently,  the  Evangelists  were  read,  and 
the  sermon  of  the  preceding  Sunday  repeated.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  few  of  the  higher  classes  participated,  soon  however 
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their  number  increased  to  upwards  of  a  hundred,  among  whom 
were  also  women  and  girls.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
others  began  to  hold  similar  meetings  in  their  own  houses, 
where  some  irregularities  occurred.  In  the  year  1682, 
Spener  at  length  obtained  the  permission  from  the  authori¬ 
ties,  which  he  had  so  long  desired,  to  transfer  these  meetings, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  become  so  well-attended,  to 
the  Church,  and  their  character  was  consequently  changed; 
the  unlearned  no  longer  ventured  to  take  part  in  the  speak¬ 
ing,  and  the  conversational  meeting,  as  it  was  intended  to  be, 
now  became  a  Bible  class  in  the  Church. 

Spener  was  permitted  to  continue  all  these  efforts,  without 
being  assailed  or  interfered  with,  until  the  middle  of  his 
seventieth  year,  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  really  in 
an  age,  so  given  to  fault-finding.  But  the  principles,  which 
he  laid  down,  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  both  toward 
the  authorities  and  his  colleagues,  which  ■were  published,  as  a 
preface  to  Blankenberg’s  Funeral  Discourse  in  his  “Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  Lifetime,*’  manifest  such  a  degree  of  foresight, 
caution,  and  prudence,  and  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  was 
so  well  established,  that  we  can  more  readily  understand, 
why,  even  in  an  age  like  that  one,  no  obstacles  were  placed 
in  his  way.  The  most  violent  opposers  of  pious  theologians 
■were  wont  to  spring  up  from  their  own  colleagues.  Spener 
however  can  glory  as  follows  :  “In  the  reverend  body,  the 
Frankfort  Ministerium,  during  the  twenty  years  I  have  pre¬ 
sided  over  it,  the  God  of  peace  has  so  taken  care  of  us,  that 
our  union  as  colleagues  has  never  been  disturbed  by  any  public 
rupture.”  But  he  never  made  any  of  his  colleagues  feci 
their  official  dependence,  nor  his  intellectual  superiority  ; 
when  there  were  extraordinary  labors  to  be  performed,  in 
consequence  of  vacancies,  he  as  Senior  cheerfully  performed 
his  share,  and  he  undertook  nothing,  not  even  the  publication 
of  a  theological  essay,  without  laying  it  before  his  colleagues, 
to  ascertain  their  opinion.  Flis  theological  belief  also  did  not 
present  any  tangible  point  of  attack  for  his  severest  censors, 
for  in  his  dogmatical  views,  he  still  held  with  undeviating 
stringency  to  the  narrow  basis  of  his  favorite  Dannhaucr. 
In  his  sermon  of '1667  on  Matt.  VII.  15,  “Upon  the  False 
Prophets,”  he  expresses  himself,  with  the  spirit  of  the  keen¬ 
est  polemic,  against  the  Reformed,  who  were  endeavoring 
at  that  time,  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  at 
Frankfort. 

After  such  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  “pure  Lutheran  doctrine,’^ 
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Sperier  ventured  to  come  forth  in  1675,  with  his  little  vol¬ 
ume,  which,  though  unpretending  in  its  contents  and  small  in 
compass,  was  yet  an  act  of  faith,  and  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  publications  of  the  Church  Literature  of  that  whole  cen¬ 
tury,  viz,  the  “P^a  BesideriaJ  printed  first  as  a  preface  to 
Arndt’s  Sermons,  then  separately,  and  in  1678  in  the  Latin 
language.  Beginning  with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah: 
‘‘Oh  that  ray  head  were  waters,”  the  author  bewails  wdth  a 
soul  full  of  emotion,  the  sad  state  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
and  proposes  six  remedies  for  its  correction  ;  1,  The  more 
extensive  diffusion  of  the  tvord  of  Grod,  and  private  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  people  more  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Scriptures  ;  2,  The  introduction  and  dili- 
gent  use  of  the  Spiritual  priesthood^  the  co-operation  of  the 
laity  with  the  clergy  in  the  edification  of  others  and  espe¬ 
cially  their  own  households,  and  by  union  in  prayer  ;  3,  The 
earnest  exhortation,  that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  is 
not  sufficient^  that  the  diligent  practice  of  it  must  be  super- 
added  ;  4,  Proper  conduct  toiuards  errorists  and  unbe¬ 
lievers^  polemics  conducted  with  Christian  charity,  with  the 
hearty  desire  not  only  to  convince  but  also  to  improve  the 
opposer;  5,  A  mode  of  theological  study,  in  which  theolo¬ 
gians  are  seriously  reminded,  that  success  depends  no  less 
upon  a  godly  life,  than  diligenee  and  study ;  6,  Another 
method  of  preaching,  in  which  the  prominent  lesson  would  be, 
that  Christianity  consists  in  the  inner  or  new  man,  the  soul 
of  which  is  faith,  and  its  evidences,  the  fruits  of  the  life. 
Though  the  complaints  and  charges  of  the  author  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  pamphlet  strongly  and  pointedly,  yet  he 
takes  good  care  to  sustain  himself  by  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities,  both  of  the  period  before  and  during  which  he  lived, 
among  which  the  testimony  )of  his  highly  honored  patron,  the 
distinguished  theologian  Calovius,  is  not  wanting.  Besides, 
the  manuscript  before  publication  was  laid  before  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Ministerium  for  their  approval,  and  many  changes  were 
made  at  their  suggestion,  so  that  the  author  was  sustained  by 
the  authority  of  the  whole  Ministerium  of  the  imperial  city. 
It  is  incorrect  to  regard  these  Pia  Desideria  as  a  solitary 
voice  in  the  wilderness  ;  they  are  rather  the  tenor  to  many 
sounds  of  different  elevation  and  depth,  which  vibrated  in 
unison  with  or  after  it,  and  Spener  was  only  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  many  flowers,  which  the  living  spirit 
of  faith  had  brought  forth  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany, 
since  the  middle  of  that  century.  A  new  phase  of  spiritual 
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things  lind  been  produced  by  the  events  preceding  it,  by  the 
sufferings  occasioned  by  the  wars  and  the  sad  state  of  tlie 
Church  more  Seriously  telt  during  their  progress;  and  tlius 
a  new  piety  had  been  brought  out,  erected  upon  the  basis  of 
Christian  practice.  Spener  himself  gives  utterance  to  this 
feeling  in  a  remarkable  expression  about  the  year  1677  :  “I 
myself  also  have  observed  with  joy  that  in  many  places  stu¬ 
dents  are  holding  up  their  heads.  Such  spiritual  move¬ 
ments,  as  they  have  been  simultaneously  seen  by  many,  are 
an  indubitable  evidence  of  the  divine  agency,  and  seem  to 
show,  that  the  period  is  nigh^  ivhen  God  tvill  have  compas¬ 
sion  on  his  Church.  I  know  that  this  state  of  things  exists 
not  only  in  our  own  Church,  but  that  there  are  also  many 
found  in  the  Reformed  Church  who  are  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  that  even  in  the  thick  darkness 
of  the  Roman  Church,  many  are  laboring  with  earnest  zeal 
for  an  improvement  of  their  condition.  Certe  jam  ah  aliquo 
tempore  videhar  mihi.,  notar  e  cdicquid  analog  on  ei  secnlo.^ 
cum  reformatio  divina  magni  nostri  Luthcri  coelitus  in- 
staret.”  In  how  many  hearts,  these  cheerful  and  confident 
words  found  an  echo  at  that  time,  the  valuable  extracts  from 
upwards  of  ninety  letters  show,  which  were  received  from  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  of  all  parts  of  Germany  in 
refei-ence  to  their  views  of  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and 
which  were  publish.ed  by  Spener  in  reply  to  the  Tract :  “The 
Disorderly  Pietists.”  They  are  the  plainest  proof,  that 
Spener  only  gave  expression  to  that,  which  was  then  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  many  hearts.  Even  Calovius  expresses  himself  favor¬ 
ably,  and  indeed  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  him 
and  Spener,  until  the  year  1681,  gfter  which  time,  the  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Court  at  Darmstadt,  Mentzer  caused  even  Calovius 
to  regard  the  views  of  Spener  wdth  suspicion.  In  Strasburg 
a  more  unfavorable  judgment  was  expressed  ;  no  where,  says 
Spener  himself,  did  he  find  rigidiores  censores,  than  in  his 
native  city. 

More  unfavorable  for  the  reputation  of  Spener  were  the 
collegia  pietatis.  In  themselves,  no  objections  could  be  made 
to  them,  so  far  as  orthodoxy  was  concerned.  The  Smalcald 
Articles  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  gospel  was  to  be 
extended  also,  per  mutuum  colloquium  et  consolationem 
fratrum.  In  the  year  1661,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Fraternity  of  mutual  friends,  had  been  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Wittenberg  for  their  consideration,  and  had  not 
been  disapproved  of  by  them.  In  other  places  likewise,  the 
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tendency  to  association  had  given  rise  to  meetings  of  those 
entertaining  similar  views,. as  for  example  at  Llibeck.  Cal- 
ovius  even,  speaks  approvingly  of  such  meetings  of  the  laity, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  letter  acquaintance  icitli  the 
Scriptures.  But  the  abuses,  connected  with  the  extension 
and  multiplication  of  them,  such  as  the  spirit  of  exclusive¬ 
ness,  personal  peculiarities,  and  the  inclination  to  separate 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  from  public’worship, 
after  a  few  years’  continuance,  caused  them  to  be  regarded 
with  bitter  suspicion  and  violently  spoken  against.  They 
were  charged  with  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
religion,  to  a  separation  from  the  Church  in  imitation  of 
Labadie,  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Quakers  ;  and  the  name  of 
Pietists  was  derived  from  these  collegia  pietatis.  The  most 
influential  among  the  opposers  of  Spener  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  consequence  of  these  movements,  was  his  former 
friend  Mentzer,  first  chaplain  to  the  Court  of  Darm¬ 
stadt.  John  Winckler,  subsequently  pastor  at  Hamburg, 
but  associate  chaplain  with  him  at  that  time,  an  earnest 
Christian,  was  forced  by  the  wishes  of  certain  awakened  per¬ 
sons,  to  introduce  in  the  year  1675,  such  meetings  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  a  councillor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  Kriegsmann,  whose  excellent  work  Symphonesis 
Christianorum.^  furnishes  a  beautiful  testimony  to  his  disposi¬ 
tion,  In  consequence  of  the  growth,  in  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  of  this  exclusive  and  in  his  view  too  active  piety, 
Mentzer  and  also  his  nephew  pastor  L.  Hanneken  in  Giessen, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  prejudiced  against  Spener,  and  used 
their  influence,  wherever  possible,  against  him.  Other  oppo¬ 
nents  also  appeared,  whose  attacks  were  replied  to  by  Spener. 
Besides  this,  Spener  opposed  most  earnestly  the  schismatic 
inclinations  of  his  followers,  of  which  he  was  not  the  cause, 
though,  as  he  says,  they  were  the  means  of  taking  away 
the  lest  from  him.  He  did  this  by  means  of  a  pamphlet  with 
the  title  :  “Complaints  about  the  Low  State  of  Christianity,” 
and  was  successful  by  this  publication,  in  bringing  back 
nearly  all  those  who  had  been  misled.  Still  the  Spirit  of 
schism  continued  to  maintain  itself,  in  that  neighborhood, 
until  the  most  recent  period.  From  the  fact,  that  Spener 
did  not  introduce  his  devotional  meetings,  into  his  subsequent 
fields  of  labor,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  he  disapproved  of 
them  in  later  life.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  true,  that 
in  his  account  of  his  life,  he  acknowledges,  “that  for  many 
reasons,  he  had  not  reaped  the  advantages  from  them,  which 
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lio  expected.”  But  as  a  proof,  that  lie  did  not  doubt  of  their 
beneficial  effects,  when  in  the  yeai\1700,  under  his  successor 
Aix-ularius  at  Frankfort,  the  devotional  meetings  were  for¬ 
bidden,  he  thus  writes  to  Francke  :  “In  Frankfort,  two  weeks 
ago,  Christians  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  holding,  on 
pain  of  severe  punishment,  those  meetings  established  for 
their  edification,  which  have  been  continued,  not  without 
blessings  and  many  good  results,  for  thirty  years  ;  for  the  Min- 
isterium  denounced  them  from  the  pulpit,  from  Advent  on¬ 
wards,  until  they  extorted  a  decree  for  their  suppression 
from  the  magistrates.  I  am  afraid  that  the  unfortunate  city 
has  thus  driven  away  from  it  much  benefit.” 

Thus  Spener  had  been  extending  his  beneficial  influence 
in  Frankfort  for  twenty  years,  and  his  reputation  had  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Germany,  when  unexpectedly  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  call,  to  occupy,  we  may  say,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
position  then  in  Germany.  In  1686,  he  received  a  call,  as  first 
chaplain  and  member  of  the  Superior  Consistory  in  Dresden. 
The  fame  of  Saxony,  as  the  cradle  of  the  Beformation,  its 
two  theological  Faculties  in  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  and  the 
powerful  official  influence,  exerted  by  the  first  chaplain  upon 
the  Electoral  Prince,  gave  to  this  position  a  very  great  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Carpzov 
with  Spener,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Halle  Orphan 
Flouse,  in  reference  to  this  call,  that  it  was  due  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  preference  of  the  Electoral  Prince,  George  the  III., 
who  had  conceived  a  strong  affection  for  Spener,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Spener’s  upright  conduct  towards  him,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  communion  in  Frankfort. 

Spener,  still  partial  to  the  mode  of  resignation,  observed 
by  him  when  called  to  Frankfort,  requested  in  the  first  place, 
the  decision  of  the  magistrate  of  Frankfort,  and  when  this 
individual  hesitated,  he  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
his  well-tried  theological  friends,  Scriver  in  Quedlinberg, 
Seipp  in  Pyrmont,  Spizel  in  Augsburg,  Winchler  in  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Kortliold  in  Kiel.  These  friends,  "without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice,  had  given  their  verdict  in  favor  of  his  accept¬ 
ing  the  call,  and  then  the  man  of  God  prepared  to  comply. 
Amid  the  most  painful  regrets  of  his  friends,  he  left 
the  scene  of  his  twenty  years’  labor,  the  20th  of  July,  1686. 

The  new  sphere  of  labor,  into  which  Spener  entered,  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  extended  prospect  for  good,  than  the  former 
one  ;  but  it  was  so  limited  by  the  circumstances,  that  its  ex¬ 
tent  could  not  then  be  clearly  seen.  Although  the  power  of 
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the  Mlnlsteriuin  as  a  spiritual  body  at  Frankfort  was  limited, 
yet  the  influence  of  the  Senior  depended  upon  the  weight  of 
his  personal  character  ;  but  in  Dresden  Spener  was  the  only 
spoke  in  the  bureaucratic  motive-power.  The  Superior  Con¬ 
sistory  was  composed  of  two  temporal  and  two  spiritual  mem¬ 
bers  ;  the  first  chaplain  had  but  one  vote,  frequently  also  the 
authority  of  the  President  determined  the  result,  and  eccle- 
siastical  matters  of  a  mixed  character  were  handed  over  to 
the  privy  councillor,  for  final  presentation  to  the  Prince. 
The  general  influence  of  the  chaplain,  was  determined  by  the 
extent  of  his  personal  influence,  as  pastor,  over  the  Prince. 

It  was  difficult  to  exert  much  influence  over  the  warlike 
George  the  Third,  for  he  was  most  ahvays  in  the  field  ;  and 
therefore  seldom  and  only  for  a  short  time  in  his  capital. 
Spener  experienced  this,  a  few  months  after  his  entrance 
upon  his  duties.  ‘^Tt  makes  me  heartily  sorrj,”  Spener 
writes,  “that  the  Prince  is  so  seldom  in  Dresden,  not  more 
than  four  times,  durins;  the  nine  weeks  that  I  have  been’ 
here,  and  then  only  a  few  days.  Usually  he  came  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  was  olr  again  on  Monday.’^  ii.nd  ther^  was  still 
more  painful  experience  for  him  in  the  future. 

The  first  hostile  movement  oi’iginated  at  Leipsic.  We  are' 
not  to  suppose  that  the  theologians  of  the  close  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  were  the  same  combatants  as  those  at  its  commence- 
ment,  warriors  stern  in  objective  dogmas,  and  clad  in  iron- 
mail.  A  greater  interest  of  the  subject  in  objective  truth 
was  now  prevalent;  the  promotion  of  practical  piety  was 
already  regarded  by  many  as  a  matter,  which  ought  to  inter¬ 
est  the  heart  of  the  theologian,  no  less  than  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  thus  the  Leipsic  theologians,  especially  Olearius, 
Carpzov  and  Alberti  were  regarded  as  men  who  ought  to  be 
concerned  for  piety,  and  besides  this,  much  more  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  much  at  least  can  be  said,  that  the  devotion 
and  self-denial,  manifested  by  Spener,  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  was  a  mirror  of  condemnation,  in  which  they  saw  and 
could  be  ashamed  of  their  own  lukewarmness  and  insincerity. 
Of  them  it  might  be  said,  as  Spener  says  of  those  associated 
with  himself  at  Dresden  :  can  they  love  Him  sincere- 

ly^  who  does  not  approve  and  love  that  in  tvhich  they  de- 
light  V'  In  what  light  they  regarded  the  zeal  manifested  by 
Spener,  for  the  cause  of  God,  may  be  seen-frora  the  follow-  . 
ing  characteristic  narrative.  The  Mr.  Winckler,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  had  in  the  mean  while  been  re¬ 
moved  to  one  of  the  very  large  parishes  of  Hamburg,  had  re" 
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quested  an  opinion  from  tlie  Faculty  of  Leipsic  upon  this 
question:  lietlier  a  pastor,  who  in  consequence  of  the  size 

of  his  parish,  was  neither  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
his  people,  nor  able  to  give  them  the  pastoral  care  they 
needed,  could  be  a  verus  and  legitimuB  2^astor,  and  whether 
under  such  circumstances,  he  should  not  resign  his  oflice. 
His  parish  contained  30,000  souls,  and  he  could  exert  an 
influence  upon  them,  only  by  his  sermons,  and  a  catechetical 
exercise  every  four  weeks  ;  of  10,000  children  able  to  attend 
school,  there  were  only,  at  the  highest,  3.000  in  attendance.” 
The  ansAver  of  the  Faculty  was  to  this  efl’ect :  '■•The  proposer 
of  the  query  says,  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  persons  in 
his  parish.  This  is  indeed  a  large  number;  but  the  prophet 
Jonah  had  in  his  parish  at  Xiniveh  more  than  120,000  souls, 
Jon.  IV.  11.  Who  can  believe,  that  Jonah  could  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  sjoecie  and  in  individuo  for  each  one  of  his  hear¬ 
ers.”  Besides,  tlieir  Saxon  pride  had  been  very  much 
wounded,  by  the  callins:  of  a  theologrian  of  another  state,  to 
the  highest  spiritual  position,  which  Carpzov  had  strong 
hopes  of  obtaining  for  himself.  His  animosity  was  increased, 
when  at  the  instance  of  Spener,  a  reproof  Avas  sent  from  the 
Superior  Consistory  to  the  Faculty,  and  an  exhortation  to 
greater  industry,  in  the  explanation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Years  had  passed  by,  during  which  they  held  no  exegetical 
exercise.  The  discoveries  made  by  Spener,  in  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  candidates,  appear  almost  incredible.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1687,  he  thus  Avrites  to  Rechenberg :  “I  observe  Avith 
pain,  that  among  the  candidates  for  examination,  there  are 
only  a  feAv  who  possess  even  a  moderate  knoAvledge  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  (io  say  nothing  of  the  Old),  linrao  plerique 
Grceca  non  inteUigunt.  Hvjus  tarnen  lingua,  in  scholis  et 
gymnasiis,  cognitionem  jam  comparasse  dehebant.”  Some 
of  the  Magistri  had  commenced  in  Leipsic  in  1686,  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages, 
by  means  of  a  collegium  pTiilohihlicum,  and  were  favored  and 
aided  by  the  Faculty  itself.  When  however  several  of  them, 
as  Francke,  Anton,  and  Schade  entered  into  a  closer  union 
Avith  Spener,  and  commenced,  subsequently  to  the  year  1689, 
to  hold  collegia  hihlica.  for  the  edification  of  themselves  and 
others,  in  the  German  language,  in  which  also  laymen,  partic¬ 
ipated  Carpzov  began  to  preach  against  the  ‘‘Pietists,”  and 
introduced  this  party  name  from  Frankfort  also  into  Saxony. 
Alberti  also,  previously  a  friend  of  Spener,  began  to  engage 
in  polemical  discussions.  This  ill-feeling  Avas  greatly  in- 
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creased  by  the  satvrical  Journal  of  Thomasius,  a  relative  of 
Rechenberg  the  son-in-law  of  Spener,  and  also  connected 
with  Spener,  which  appeared  in  1688,  the  title  of  which  was  : 
‘‘Playful  and  Serious  Thoughts,  Freely  Expressed,”  in  which 
the  clergy,  particularly  Carpzov  and  the  Professors  Extr.  A\- 
berti  and  Pfeifer  were  mercilessly  criticized.  Spener  was  oi^ 
course  regarded  as  connected  with  it,  though  he  repeatedly 
implores  Rechenberg  in  his  letters,  to  warn  and  restrain 
Thomasius.  As  a  consequence,  not  only  the  collegia  bihlica^ 
but  also  the  philohiblica,  as  the  nurseries  of  the  former,  were 
suppressed  ;  and  Francke,  brought  to  trial,  chooses  to  the 
great  grief  of  Spener,  Thomasius  as  defender. 

In  the  mean  while,  another  storm  was  preparing  for  Spener. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  in  Dresden,  as  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  he  had  from  the  beirinninc!:  been  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  catechization.  A  general  order  for  the  introduction 
of  this  again  into  Saxony,  had  been  adopted,  before  the 
arrival  of  Spener,  but  had  not  been  carried  into  execution. 
By  the  verbal  permission  of  the  Prince,  he  began  the  work 
in  his  own  house,  ‘‘and  it  was  attended  bv  those  in  hifrh  and 
low  stations,  and  even  those  of  rank  in  large  numbers,” 
tliouo;h  haui^hty  theologians  were  heard  to  sav  in  derision, 
the  Prince  desired  to  have  a  Superior  chaplain  for  himself] 
and  had  obtained  instead^  a  schoolmaster.  When  this  place 
became  too  small,  the  Princess  threw  open  her  own  chapel. 
This  lady,  who  was  a  Danish  Princess,  with  her  household  in 
creneral,  were  among  his  greatest  admirers.  An  unfortunate 
conflict  with  the  Prince,  however,  is  said  to  have  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  position  at  Dresden. 
Apart  from  this,  the  interest  of  the  Prince  in  him  had  soon 
by  degrees  decreased,  and  Spener  complains,  that  his  visits 
to  the  Church  became  less  frequent.  Then  that  took  place, 
of  which  Spener  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Rechenberg, 
March  14,  1689.  “As  our  whole  city  is  full  of  the  offence, 
given  by  me  to  the  Prince,  and  rumor  may  convey  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  it  to  you  also,  that  you  may  know  the  particulars 
of  it,  I  thought  it  right  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  it.  You 
remember  I  was  called  by  the  Prince,  not  only  to  preach  in 
his  chapel,  but  also  to  be  his  spiritual  advism’.  Conscious  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  office,  I  have  from  the  commence- 
ment,  as  often  as  he  desired  to  go  to  the  communion,  request¬ 
ed  and  obtained  permission  to  visit  him,  and  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  bring  before  his  mind,  in  this  private  manner, 
all  those  religious  truths  which  he  needed  for  self-examina- 
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tion’;  and  to  remind  him  of  his  duty.  Intending  to  do  the 
same  thing,  on  the  last  occasion,  I  was  refused  admission, 
and  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  another  personal 
interview.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  some  other 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end,  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
^0  violence  to  raj  conscience.  The  recent  fast-daj  gave  me 
the  opportunity,'  I  desired  for  this  purpose,  and  I  determined 
on  this  day  to  have  a  private  interview  wdth  him,  when  he 
came  into  the  city,  to  exhort  him  to  the  necessary  repentance; 
and  if  I  failed  in  this,  to  send  him  a  letter  of  similar  import. 
Before,  however,  this  day^came,  the  Prince  had  already  gone 
to  Moritzburg.  This  resolution  I  carried  into  effect,  and  I 
had  formed  it  after  careful  reflection  and  repeated  prayer, 
and  prepared  a  tolerably  lengthy,  candid  but  prudent  letter 
to  the  Prince,  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  his  life,  and 
called  his  attention  to  those  features  of  it,  which  were  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  will  of  God,  and  presented  also  motives,  to 
induce  him,  with  the  divine  aid,  to  make  a  change.  I  did 
not,  however,  communicate  ray  intention  to  any  one,  because 
I  believed  it  to  be  proper  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  when  the 
conscience  of  the  Prince  was  concerned,  and  when  I  appear¬ 
ed  as  spiritual  adviser.  I  sent  this  letter  to  him  sealed, 
accompanied  with  another,  in  which  I  requested,  that,  as  to 
my  knowledge,  the  most  of  his  letters  were  read  beforehand, 
he  would  retain  the  endorsed  one  for  himself,  and  read  it  at 
his  leisure.  x4fter  reading  the  letter,  he  became  influenced 
with  passion,  perhaps  through  the  insinuations  of  those 
around  him,  gave  utterance  to  threats  and  violent  lan¬ 
guage,  and  spoke  of  connecting  himself  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  On  the  following  day,  he  wrote  me  a  long  letter  in 
reply,  with  mine  enclosed,  and  whilst  he  thanked  me  for  my 
concern  with  reference  to  himself,  he  attempted  to  offer 
excuses  for  himself,  and  closed  with  threats  of  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  reported  the  facts  to  me,  concerning 
himself.  On  the  same  day,  he  w’rote  to  the  ladies  v.  Shellen- 
dorf  and  v.  Nitzch,  and  forbade  them  the  Court,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  attendance  upon  my  catechetical  lectures, 
as  though  they  had  given  me  the  information  contained  in 
my  letter,  though  they  were  altogether  innocent,  particularly 
the  former,  for  I  had  seen  her  but  once,  and  had  never  con¬ 
versed  with  her.  The  Pidnce,  however,  still  holds  the  same 
opinion,  and  has  not  removed  the  punishment.  After  some 
days,  I  wrote  to  him  again,  informing  him  of  something 
which  he  desired  to  know,  and  testified  to  the  innocence  of 
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these  females  in  tlie  matter.  This  letter,  however,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  me  the  next  day,  with  the  seal  unbroken,  through 
privy  counsellor  Knoch,  perhaps  through  fear  of  its  contain¬ 
ing  something  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  What  occurred  sub¬ 
sequently,  I  do  not  know,  except  that  they  said,  his  passion 
had  somewhat  abated,  though  in  tlie  heat  of  it  he  had  vowed, 
never  to  attend  my  preaching  again,  and  that  he  would  re¬ 
main  faithful  to  the  vow.  I  asked  our  Proesss  Oonsistorii, 
when  by  special  command  he  wms  conversing  with  me  about 
this,  whether  the  Prince  thought  of  dismissing  me,  and  told 
him,  I  would  not  only  give  my  consent  to  it,  but  recognize  it 
as  a  great  kindness,  believing  that  God  would  grant  me, 
somewhere,  a  greater  number  of  hearers  than  I  now  had,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  still  more  advantageous  use  of  my  gifts.” 
He  replied  :  “The  Prince  thought  of  my  dismissal,  but  could 
not  grant  it,  because  in  consequence  of  it,  the  eyes  of  all 
Germany  might  be  drawn  to  himself.” 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  representations,  which  Spener 
made  in  his  character  of  spiritual  adviser  to  the  Prince,  has 
remained  concealed  under  the  Veil  of  secrecy,  yet  we  nsay 
come  to  a  conclusion  from  some  hints  in  his  letters  to  Rechen- 
bero;.  “That  voii  have  heard  of  the  illness  of  the  Prince,” 
says  he,  April  1689,  “has  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  but 
if  he  continues  to  live  as  he  has  done,  the  physicians  say  he 
wdll  die  suddenly.”  In  September  of  the  same  year,  this  ap¬ 
prehension  was  fulfilled,  the  Prince  dies  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age,  during  one  of  his  campaigns,  in  Tubingen  ;  visceribus 
internis  pridem  corruptis^  is  added  by  Spener.  George  the 
third,  was,  as  Gerber  from  his  own  experience  assures  us,  an 
impulsive  but  easily  pacified  character,  and  therefore  his 
passion  in  this  instance  might  readily  have  subsided,  but  as 
there  was  no  want  of  persons  at  Court  to  urge  him  on,  his 
dislike  of  Spener  increased  still  more,  and  the  latter  individ¬ 
ual  himself  says  in  1690,  “The  Prince  wrote  to  the  President 
of  th'^^  Privy  Council,  that  they  must  speedily  bring  about  bis 
removal  :  so  little  could  he  endure  the  sight  of  me^  much 
less  hear  my  discourses^  that  he  woidd  he  compelled  to  change 
his  own  residence^’  At  the  bead  of  the  Privy  Council,  at 
that  time,  was  the  pious  von  Gersdorf,  at  whose  instance, 
many  remonstrances  were  made,  but  they  were  firmly  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Prince.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  induce 
Spener  to  a  voluntary  resignation,  but  he  steadfastly  refused 
to  do  this  ;  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  walk  daily  upon 
thorns,  he  would  not  leave  the  post  intrusted  to  him  by  God, 
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b}^  his  own  doclslon.  An  ofifor,  it  is  true,  Inid  been  made  to 
him  from  Berlin,  but  he  had  returned  the  answer,  that  tlie 
two  courts  should  settle  the  matter  between  themselves. 
They  could  not  believe  in  Berlin,  that  the  Prince  would  con¬ 
sent  to  his  removal,  the  vacant  Provostship  therefore  had 
been  given  to  another.  As  tins  individual  died  a  year  after¬ 
wards  and  the  post  again  became  vacant,  the  order  was  given 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Saxon  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to 
request  the  B’-andenburg  Court  itself  to  ask  for  the  release 
.of  Spener.  With  joyful  feelings  he  writes  to  his  dear 
Bechenberg,  April  7,  1691,  that  the  hour  of  his  deliv¬ 
erance  had  struck,  and  a  call  from  Brandenburg  as  Con- 
sistorial  Councillor  and  Provost  of  St.  Nicholas  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

Scarcely  had  the  opposers  of  Spener  become  aware  of  his 
having  lost  the  favor  of  the  Prince,  when  the  pent  up  hatred 
broke  out  on  all  sides.  IPis  ministerial  colleague  in  the 
Superior  Consistory,  Samuel  Benedict  Carpzov,  the  brother 
of  the  Carpzov  at  Leipsic  who  was  his  enemy,  now  also 
suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  against  him  by  his  brother. 
The  pious  Charles  ofFreisiano  longer  presided  over  the 
Consistory,  through  whom  the  call  had  been  sent  to  Spener. 
lie  died  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Spener  in  Dresden, 
29th  of  July,  1688  ;  after  the  year  1687,  v.  Knoch  filled  the 
office,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  the 
Prince,  and  to  say  the  least,  was  not  favorable  to  Spener. 
Scarcely  had  the  removal  of  Spener  been  concluded  upon, 
when  the  envious  Leipsic  Carpzov  took  a  stand  against 
Pietism,  in  a  series  of  Easter  discourses,  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  University,  By  his  aid  also,  the  vulgar  and 
abusive  tract,  ’‘‘‘Imago  Pietismi^'"  was  published  by  a  pas¬ 
tor  in  Halle  named  Both.  These  papers  were  the  means 
of  opening  up  all  the  flood-gates  of  hatred  heretofore  closed. 

As  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  call  to  Berlin  did  not 
come  directly  from  the  Brandenburg  Elector.  No  special 
sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  an  earnest  Christianity,  could 
be  expected  from  the  pomp  and  honor-loving  Frederick  the 
Third.  His  second  wife,  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Hanover  is 
well  known  for  her  scepticism  in  religion,  and  we  can  see 
from  Spener’s  letters  to  Francke,  that  he  had  no  access  to 
the  Electoral  Prince,  and  subsequent  to  the  year  1701,  to 
the  King,  whilst  the  Queen  was  absolutely  hostile  to  him  in 
her  feelings.  The  President  of  the  Consistory  after  1695, 
Chancellor  v.  Fuchs,  represented  the  tolerant  principles  of 
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the  house  of  Brandenburg,  without  nianlfesting  an}’’  spe¬ 
cial  regard  for  Pietism.  The  position  of  the  first  President 
V.  Dankelmann,  whose  influence  until  1697  was  almost  un¬ 
limited,  was  the  same.  In  the  Consistoi-y,  consisting  at  that 
time  of  the  two  Lutheran  Provosts  and  a  Reformed  theolo¬ 
gian,  Spener  had  at  least  a  highly  esteemed,  if  not  a  more 
closely  connected  colleague,  the  Provost  of  Cologne  on  the 
Spree,  an  earnest  student  of  the  Bible,  holding  the  views  of 
Sandhagen.  The  only  suitable  support  he  '  found,  was  a 
member  of  the  King’s  Privy  Council,  Mr.  von  Schweinitz, 
who  was  united  with  him,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  friend¬ 
ship,  vir  pietate,  nulli  seciindiis,  as  he  is  designated  by 
Spener,  whose  wife  also  was  the  sister  of  his  Dresden  friend 
von  Gersdorf.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  his  situation  in 
Berlin  was  much  more  pleasant,  than  the  one  he  had  left  in 
Saxony.  He  was  serving  a  government,  which  had  made 
the  promotion  of  tolerance  its  ruling  principle  :  all  bigotry, 
especially  towards  the  Reformed  Church,  was  forbidden  tO' 
the  clergy.  There  was,  therefore,  in  general,  a  disposition 
to  direct  their  attention  more  to  practical  subjects.  The 
number  of  his  hearers  was  far  greater  also,  than  in  the  small 
chapel  of  the  court  at  Dresden.  A  few^  months  after  his 
arrival  likewise,  Schade,  one  of  his  own  friends  in  Leipsic 
also  received  an  appointment,  and  he  was  able  through  his 
friend  v.  Schweinitz  to  obtain  much  from  the  higher  officers 
and  from  v.  Fuchs  himself,  who  although  not  specially  favor¬ 
able  to  Pietism,  that  he  might  not  render  the  Prince  suspected 
of  being  the  head  of  a  theological  party,  was  still  more  disin¬ 
clined  to  favor  the  more  intolerant  orthodox  party.  As  at 
Frankfort  and  Dresden,  Spener  commenced  his  catechization 
here  also,  preached  twice  during  the  week,  and  formed  a 
collegium  philohihlicum  of  the  candidates  of  theolog}'',  some 
of  whom,  as  at  Frankfort  and  Dresden,  he  constantly  lodged 
and  boarded  at  his  own  house.  Whilst  by  his  direct  person¬ 
al  agency  in  preaching  and  writing  he  effected  much,  his 
indirect  influence  through  others  was  also  great,  for  he  thus 
in  the  appointment  to  vacancies,  secured  positions  for  a  large 
number  of  men  of  similar  views  and  such  as  had  endured 
persecution,  and  "was  especially  prominent  in  giving  to  the 
Faculty  at  Halle,  that  theological  trio,  which  made  it  the. 
nursery  of  Pietistic  Theology — Breithaupt,  Francke,  Anton. 
Joachim  Lajige  also,  was  nominated  by  his  exertions,  after 
satisfying  the  scruples  of  von  Fuchs,  as  xidjunct  to  the 
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Theological  Faculty  and  Freylinghausen,  as  pastoral  assist¬ 
ant  to  Franck e. 

The  prevalent  and,  relatively  speaking,  unavoidable  prac¬ 
tice  of  private  confession  and  absolution,  had  pained  the 
liearts  of  many  of  the  most  excellent  servants  af  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  long  before  the  time  of  Spener — that  which  dis¬ 
tressed  them  was  to  give  absolution,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
from  all  their  sins,  to  so  many  individuals,  with  whose  spir¬ 
itual  condition  they  could  not  become  acquainted.  The 
small  sum  of  money  usually  given  for  confession,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  uneducated  multitude,  gave  to  this  absolution  still 
more,  the  appearance  of  a  payment  for  their  sins,  and  to 
confession,  that  of  a  mere  opus  operaium.  In  Frankfort,  it 
is  true,  nothing  was  paid,  and  indeed  where  it  was  part  of  the 
salary,  Spener  did  not  wish  to  have  it  done  away  ;  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  other  abuse^  he  felt  the  more  concerned,  because 
in  the  Church  in  Alsace,  the  practice  of  private  confession 
did  not  exist,  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  evil  could  be  re¬ 
moved  in  large  cities,  without  an  increase  of  the  clergy,  or 
the  aid  of  lav  elders.  His  colleague  Sclvade  having  the  same 
convictions  with  himself,  was  not  able  to  continue  a  practice 
any  longer,  which  so  plainly  did  violence  to  his  conscience. 
Vexed  with  the  abuse,  regardless  of  consequences,  he  brought 
his  complaint  before  the  congregation.  A  tract  of  his, 
which  appeared  in  1697,  closes  with  the  words  :  “Let  him 
who  wishes,  praise  the  corifessionah  the  throne  of  Satan,  the: 
lake  of  fire  P  He  expressed  himself  also  in  the  same  w'ay  in 
a  sermon,  and  at  the  next  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
he  ventured,  in  violation  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Luther¬ 
an  preacher,  after  prayer  and  confession  of  sins,  to  pronounce 
a  general  absolution  of  the  assembled  communicants,  without 
the  preparatory  private  confession.  These  occurrences  oc¬ 
casioned  a  commotion  in  the  whole  Lutheran  Church  in 
Berlin,  especially  as  a  great  number  of  citizens  unhesitating¬ 
ly  declared  before  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Prince,  that  they  would  no  longer  make  use  of  any  private 
confession.  It  was  only  through  the  most  active  exertions  of 
Spener,  that  the  officers  allowmd  him  the  privilege  of  contin¬ 
uing  in  his  office,  without  the  administration  of  private  con¬ 
fession.  Schade  himself  was  called  awav  from  the  scene  of 
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his  earthly  labors  in  1698,  and  an  edict  followed,  allowing 
those,  who  had  any  scruples  in  reference  to  private  confes¬ 
sion,  a  dispensation  from  it.  We  can  readily  understand  how 
it  is,  when  the  beloved  man  complains  to  Francke,  that  his 
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severest  trials  and  anxieties  were  occasioned  not  by  his 
enemies^  but  his  friends. 

Whilst  Spener  was  thus  obliged  to  use  every  exertion  in 
Berlin,  to  remove  from  his  friends  the  consequences  of  their 
excesses,  which  he  himself  deeply  deplored,  the  most  violent 
attacks  of  his  enemies  from  every  direction  were  made  upon 
him,  as  the  first  occasion  of  the  fanatical  sects  every  where 
appearings  Neither  was  it  the  old  method  of  disputation,  as 
carried  on  by  Calovius  ;  the  libels  of  Mayer,  Schelling,  Carp- 
zov,  Ulrich  Calixtus  and  numberless  others  did  not  contain 
thorough  theological  discussions  upon  objective  truth ;  but 
personalities,  bandying  of  wmrds  and  slanders  of  the  most 
repulsive  character  had  taken  their  place.  The  Tract  issued 
by  the  Faculty  of  Wittenberg  in  1695,  entitled:  “Christian 
Lutheranism  in  plain  and  truthful  statements,  from  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Church,  contrasted 
with  the  errors  sf  Dr.  Spener’s  writings,”  caps  the  climax  of 
all  the  libels  published  by  individuals.  Spener  is,  charged 
with  not  less  than  28«3  errors.  Prepared  however  by 
Deutschmann,  the  Senior  of  the  AYittenberg  Faculty,  whose 
intellectual  powers  were  on  the  decline,  this  Tract  was  so  man¬ 
ifestly  a  passionate  and  unreliable  piece  of  bungling,  that  even 
the  prudent  Spener  thus  expresses  himself  in  reference  to  it. 
“The  labor  of  these  men,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  had  such 
ill  success,  that  the  Faculty  degraded  itself,  by  means  of  it, 
before  the  whole  Church,  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  of  my 
friends  congratulated  me  that  God  had  given  my  enemies 
over  into  my  hands.”  With  what  charitable  feelings,  each 
temperately  written  Tract  was  treated  by  the  peace-loving 
man,  one  may  see  in  his  “Complete  Vindication  of  his  Inno¬ 
cence,”  written  in  1696,  in  reply  to  Alberti.  In  this  he 
expresses  his  pleasure,  that  the  Leipsic  theologian  above 
mentioned,  in  his  paper  against  him,  had  reduced,  without 
the  use  of  violent  language,  the  points  in  dispute  to  a  few,  so 
that  Spener  also  very  briefly  explains,  how  they  could  easily 
come  to  a  proper  understanding.  We  are  indeed  amazed  at 
the  industry  of  this  man  of  many  labors,  for  he  devotes  a 
separate  Tract  to  the  refutation  of  the  charges  of  each  re¬ 
spectable  opponent.  He  himself  complains  that  much  time, 
which  he  could  employ  to  better  advantage,  was  spent  upon 
these  disputes.  Yet  he  who  did  not  reply,  in  those  days,  to 
an  opponent,  was  regarded  as  confessus  and  convictus  ;  and 
if  an  indiviaual  himself  was  unwilling  to  engage  the  less 
assailants,  he  was  at  least  obliged  to  send  some  of  his  friends 
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as  arraor-bearers  against  them,  as  indeed  Spener  frequently 
did.  In  every  respect,  hovrever,  these  polemical  Tracts  are  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  sincerity  and  humility  of  the  man  ; 
their  principal  fault  is,  that  they  present  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  with  too  great  minuteness  of  detail,  instead  of  giving 
them  in  a  general  way.  Among  his  apologetic  writings,  that 
one  is  the  most  deserving  of  particular  notice,  which  he  pre¬ 
pared  in  reply  to  the  Wittenbergers,  “Entire  Conformity 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  and  also  that  one  in  answer 
to  the  pamphlet,  which  was  prepared  with  Carpzov’s  co¬ 
operation,  called,  “The  Mischief  described,”  The  latter  of 
these,  wliich  appeared  in  1693,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  contains  an  instructive,  historical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Pietistic  controversy.  The  article  which 
he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Elector,  in  reference  to 
the  pamphlet  above  mentioned,  and  the  so-called  Pietistic 
sect  in  Saxony,  is  so  satisfactory  in  its  character,  that  his 
opposers  were  unable  to  bring  forward  any  satisfactory  proof 
for  their  charges. 

Spener  did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  views,  repre¬ 
sented  by  him  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  city  itself. 
This  was  completed  in  the  year  1708,  upon  the  third  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  King,  with  Sophia  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg. 
Lender  the  direction  of  her  chaplain  Porst,  meetings  for  pray¬ 
er  were  held  even  at  the  Court,  at  which  the  King  was,  sever¬ 
al  times,  present  and  did  not  remain  unaffected ;  and  among 
the  citizens  and  clergy  also,  new  associations  for  edification 
were  formed. 

After  Spener  had  completed  his  dogmatic  work,  “The 
Eternal  Divinity  of  Christ,”  this  beloved  teacher,  who  had 
pointed  out  the  way  of  Salvation  to  so  many,  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord,  Feb.  5,  1705.  His  profitable  dying  instruc¬ 
tions  and  peaceful  end,  have  been  described  by  v.  Canstein, 
an  eve-witness.  His  former  assistant  Blankenberg  became 
his  successor. 

A  fev/  words  as  to  his  family.  His  wife  belonged  to  the 
respectable  family  of  Ebrhardt  of  Strasburg.  They  lived 
together  in  the  most  complete  harmony  of  spirit:  of  the 
eleven  children,  who  were  the  fruit  of  this  union,  eight  were 
alive,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  lived  to  derive  satisfac¬ 
tion  only  from  a  few.  John  Jacob,  appointed  Professor  at 
Halle  in  1691,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  father,  by 
bodily  affliction  was  made  spiritually  whole,  and  died  1692. 
His  son  Vvilliam  Louis,  the  theologian,  gave  him  the  great- 
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est  hope  and  the  truest  pleasure,  though  he  died  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  Another  son,  Jacob  Charles, 
first  theologian,  then  jurist,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
which  disqualified  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  youngest  son,  Ernest  Gottfried,  also  at  first  a 
theologian,  was  lead  astray  and  lived  a  wicked  life,  forsook 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  study  of  theology,  and  died 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  as  judge,  after  the 
blessing  of  the  Father  had  restored  him,  before  his  death  to 
his  God. 

It  remains  for  us,  to  examine  Spener’s  character  in  its 
churchly  and  jyractical  Christian  aspects,  and  the  amount 
and  extent  of  his  influence  upon  the  Evangelical  Church. 

In  theological  culture  and  the  accuracy  of  his  theological 
knowledge,  Spener  is  behind  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  sermons,  as  well  as  his  polemical  writings,  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  profound  exegetical  study  and  exegetical 
talent ;  and  we  mention  in  this  connection  his  excellent  lit¬ 
tle  work,  “'The  Improper  Use  of  the  Words  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  by  Men  of  the  World.”  In  systematic  theology,  he 
rivals  the  most  gifted  of  his  contemporaries,  without  indeed 
departing  from  that  formal  mode  of  discussion,  which  in  the 
treatment  of  questions  of  a  dogmatic  character,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  speculation  and  mysticism  of  the  middle 
ages.  So  thoroughly  had  he  made  himself  acquainted,  with 
this  formal,  logical  dexterity,  wTiich  the  methods  of  study  of 
that  age  cultivated,  that  the  beautiful  perspicuity  of  his  dog¬ 
matical  and  practical  expositions  furnish  real  intellectual 
gratification.  What  instructive  and  profitable  discourses, 
for  every  practical  clergyman,  are  his  theological  considera¬ 
tions,  in  consequence  of  their  perspicuity  and  their  satisfac¬ 
tory  Scripture  proofs.  His  knowledge,  or  at  least  his  sub¬ 
sequent  interest,  seems  however  not  to  have  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  theological  science,  for  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
fruits  of  his  historical  and  classical  studies.  Although  vre 
would  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  the  case,  we  find  united,  in 
equal  strength,  a  large,  warm  heart,  and  distinguished  pru¬ 
dence  ;  though  a  total  want  of  imaginative  power.  The 
very  fact,  that  in  his  historical  studies  he  made  choice  of 
Genealogy  and  Heraldry  as  his  favorites,  will  be  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  Even  amid  the  accumulated  theological  labors 
of  his  later  life,  he  found  leisure  for  this  study  of  his  youth, 
and  published  as  late  as  the  year  1690,  the  stirring  heraldic 
work,  'Cnsignium  Theoria.”  How  mucli  his  taste  for  grace- 
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ful  composition  and  rhetorical  culture  decreased,  he  himself 
acknowledges  with  regret.  His  sermons  and  all  his  writings 
are  marked  by  almost  intolerable  length.  It  was  not  given 
him,  according  to  his  own  admission,  to  speak  and  write 
‘‘with  agreeable  brevity.”  He  had  made  attempts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  his  day,  in  the  composition  of  Latin 
verses,  but  without  any  special  talent ;  of  his  nine  German 
Sacred  Songs,  one  is  worthy  of  distinction,  his  Funeral  Hymn. 
As  to  his  ecclesiastical  position,  his  stand-point  was,  sincere 
and  entire  subjection  to  the  Confession  of  his  Church.  He 
however  desired,  to  give  the  widest  extension  possible  to  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  theologians  to  the  Confessions.  In 
fact  among  Spener’s  statements,  none  can  be  found,  which 
cannot  be  sustained  by  the  authority  of  one  or  more  orthodox 
theologians;  and  he  himself  does  not  fail  to  furnish,  where- 
ever  he-  can,  such  unsuspected  authorities  as  Gerhard,  Meiss¬ 
ner,  Meyfart  v.  Andrege,  and  others.  Though  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  to  which  he  belonged,  he  uses  language  with  less 
reserve,  and  reveals  to  a  greater  extent  the  prevalent  abuses. 
The  uncharitable  polemical  spirit,  the  perverted  modes  of 
study,  the  trust  in  opus  operatum,  the  abuse  of  tbe  Confes¬ 
sional,  the  partial  instructions  in  reference  to  faith  and  justi¬ 
fication  by  it — all  these  distorted  views  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  also  been  earnestly  discussed  by  most  of  those 
who  preceded  him,  as  I  have  shown  in  my,  ‘'Life-sketches  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.”  What  distinguishes  him  however 
from  his  predecessors,  is  the  much  greater  indulgence  he 
extends  to  those,  who,  in  combating  these  errors,  by  exceed¬ 
ing  the  proper  limits,  had  fallen  into  erroneous  opinions. 
The  more  strongly  marked  subjectivity  of  the  piety  of  the 
age,  and  the  views  of  Calixtus,  which  had  to  a  considerable 
extent  entered  into  its  consciousness,  in  reference  to  the 
difference  between  religion  and  theology,  had  led  him  to  the 
conviction,  that  there  may  exist  an  inconsistent  relation  he- 
tiveen  error  in  doctrine^  and  the  truth  and  purity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  ;  that  genuine  discipleship  is  not  incompatible,  with 
errors  even  in  reference  to  some  of  the  important  articles  of 
faith.  This  also  is  the  foundation  of  a  judgment,  subsequent¬ 
ly  expressed  by  him,  in  reference  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
that  her  errors  “consist  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.” 
When  a  Christian  finds,  by  intimate  intercourse  with  an  in¬ 
dividual,  that  it  is  manifestly  the  principal  aim  of  his  life  to 
serve  God,  and  that  he  confides  in  nothing  else,  than  in  the 
srace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  though  such  a  one  may 
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belong  to  an  erring  congregation,  and  hiinselt  entertain  some 
errors,  he  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  child  ot  God.  ]S’o\v 
inasmuch  as  Spener  does  not  deny,  that  such  a  departure 
from  the  truth  involves  in  itself  a  defect  in  the  religious  life^ 
he  could  correctly  appeal,  as  he  does,  to  what  the  Preface  to 
the  Form.  Concord  says,  of  the  errors  of  simplices  arid 
whole  Churches,  for  what  is  added  of  pertinacia  as  a  ground 
of  exclusion  has  in  general  only  a  relative  chai  acter.  And 
though  Ldscher  mav  not  be  wrong,  when  he  regards  it  as 
the  chief  fault  of  the  departed  man,  that  he  did  not  reprove 
his  friends  with  sufficient  earnestness,  for  those  things  which 
he  himself  regarded  as  errors;  yet  he  cannot  be  convicted  of 
any  departure,  in  principle,  from  the  faith  of  his  Church. 
Besides  every  thing,  which  emanated  from  his  pen,  was  so 
well  thought  out,  and  so  carefullj^  guai-ded,  that  even  Ids 
opponents,  with  all  their  eagerness  to  find  fault,  acknowledg¬ 
ed  how  difficult  he  had  made  it  for  them.  *‘One  of  my  op¬ 
ponents,”  says  he,  “complained  on  a  certain  occasion,  that 
when  he  had  found  something,  by  which  he  thought  he  could 
convict  me,  and  prove  my  sympathy  with  heterodoxy,  he 
always  met  with  something,  by  considering  it  accurately  with 
its  connections,  which  prevented  a  successful  attack.”  The 
only,  at  least,  apparent  heterodoxy  was  his  Chiliasm. 
Among  the  old  Lutherans  he  found  no  support  at  all,  it  was 
Reformed  theology  alone,  which,  by  means  of  its  greater  exe- 
getical  accuracy,  had  given  currency  to  Chiliastic  hopes,  yet 
he  defended  himself  against  this  charge,  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  belong  to  those  Chiliasts,  who  reject  the  17th  Article 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Still  easier  was  it,  to  defend  his 
expectation  of  a  universal  conversion  of  the  Jews,  against 
the  attacks  of  Pfeifer.^  Many  of  the  oldest  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gians,  Flutter,  Hunnius  and  Baldwin  had  occupied  a  position 
on  this  subject,  antagonistic  to  that  of  Luther. 

As  far  as  the  personal  religion  of  the  man  is  concerned,  we 
have  designated  him,  as  the  purest  of  all  the  prominent  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  All  the  particulars,  both 
of  his  public  and  private  life,  are  known  to  us,  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends,  through  his  num¬ 
berless  writings,  and  his  extensive,  partly  unpublished  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  disclose  to  our  view  the  most  secret 
chambers  of  his  heart ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  from 
W'hat  direction  a  charge  could  be  brought  against  his  moral 
character.  A  hilst  gentleness,  humilitv  and  love  can  be 
mentioned,  as  the  fundamental  features  of  his  religious  char- 
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acter,  there  were  also  found  united  with  them,  when  it  was 
necessary,  energy  and  manliness,  though,  always  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  prudence.  The  strongest  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
liis  conduct  towards  the  Elector,  which  gained  his  respect,  in 
spite  of  his  violent  anger  ;  for  not  a  single  improper  word 
found  its  way  into  the  letters,  sent  by  the  enraged  jPrince'to 
Spener,  after  his  conscience  had  received  such  a  severe 
check  ;  and  his  letter  of  dismission  breathes  only  good 
wishes.  He  did  not  put  himself  on  a  level  with  such  inso¬ 
lent  opponents,  as  Mayer,  and  Schelwig ;  but  though  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  claims  to  respectful  treatment,  he  conducts  him¬ 
self  towards  them  with  composure  and  dignity.  Seldom  will 
we  find,  when  the  entire  course  of  a  man’s  life  is  before  us, 
so  complete  a  correspondence  with  the  most  secret  purposes 
of  the  heart,  as  we  discover  in  the  letters  of  Spener  to  his 
relations  and  his  most  intimate  friends.  Perfect  integrity 
and  truthfulness  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  actions.  His  chief 
anxiety  was  ‘‘'‘to  coynmit  no  sm and  Spener’s  example 
gives  a  distinguished  proof,  how  far  a  Christian  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this,  by  watchfulness  and  prayer.  He  walked  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  persevering  prayer,  with  which 
he  united  voluntary  fasting.  Yet  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact,  how  far  the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  Christian  life,  was 
aided  by  the  natural  elements  of  his  character.  To  what  an 
extent  Spener  v^as,  by  nature,  free  from  violent  emotions, 
can  be  very  readily  seen  from  his  own  assertion,  that  none  of 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies  had  occasioned  him  even  one  sleep¬ 
less  night.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  naturally  timid  and 
diffident,  and  if  this  natural  defect,  causes  his  Christian  ener¬ 
gy  to  appear  in  a  more  favorable  light,  we  can  more  readily 
understand  wffiy  it  was  more  easy  for  him  to  be  gentle.  He 
is  not  willing  to  receive  the  praise  awarded  to  him,  for  the 
moderation  and  mildness,  which  he  continually  maintained 
in  his  polemical  writings,  for  he  says  :  *^‘1  do  not  regard  this 
moderation  as  a  peculiar  virtue,  for  it  is  partly  natural  incli¬ 
nation,  partly  a  habit  formed  from  childhood,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  use ‘strong  expressions, 
even  in  matters  of  importance  in  which  remarks  he  refers 
to  the  moderate  language  he  had  used  against  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Breving,  for  which  he  had  been  suspected  rather  than 
praised. 

That  which  was  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  Reformers, 
that  the  agency  of  each  distinguished  individual,  was  more 
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Church  History  with  reference  to  Spener.  It  is  still  cus¬ 
tomary,  to  represent  the  change  of  the  theological  views 
which  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  ITth  century,  as 
well  as  Pietism,  as  it  arose  in  the  Halle  period,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  activity  of  Spener.  In  speaking  of  the  Pia  Desideria, 
we  have  already  shown,  how  little  this  was  the  case.  So 
little  was  Spener  compelled,  on  his  first  appearance,  to  speak 
in  his  own  defence,  that  from  the  very  beginning,  he  was 
continually  hailed  with  acclamation,  by  a  great  party,  as 
their  spokesman.  As  the  portraiture  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  theologians  of  the  2nd  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
century,  in  the  2nd  volume  of  my  “Academical  Life,”  shows, 
the  Protestant  theology  of  this  period  changes  its  ground 
from  Dogmatism  to  that  of  personal  piety.  Even  outside  of 
the  German  Church,  we  find  Mysticism  and  Quietism  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  French  Catholic,  and  Cocceianism  very  much 
allied  to  Pietism,  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  most  influential  centre  for  the  progressive 
change  was  doubtless  Spener,  not  merely  for  the  reason 
usually  given,  in  consequence  of  his  high  ecclesiastical  posi¬ 
tion  in  Dresden  and  Berlin,  but  much  more  through  the  re¬ 
spect  ivhich  his  own  elevated  Christian  character^  and  the 
moderation  of  his  theological  vieivs  inspired.  The  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  scarcely  have  tolera¬ 
ted  the  acerbity  of  the  subsequent  Franckean  Pietism.  Only 
such  a  personal  character,  as  that  of  Spener,  was  adapted  to 
make  the  transition  to  a  more  subjective  piety.  Besides 
this,  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  a  number  of  German 
Princes  and  influential  statesmen.  His  connection  with  the 
ducal  family  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  nobility  of  the  Wetter- 
au  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  he  stood  so  high  also,  in 
the  estimation  of  Duke  Ernest,  during  his  residence  in 
Frankfort,  that  he  requested  him  to  give  an  expression  of 
opinion  to  him  during  the  Calixtine  controversies  ;  the  pious 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Mecklenburg  consulted  him  with 
reference  to  the  contemplated  reformations  in  his  land  ;  the 
pious  Ulrica  Eleanora  of  Sweden,  wife  of  the  orthodox 
Charles  the  XI.,  corresponded  with  him  as  to  calling  the 
aged  Scriver  from  Magdeburg;  and  how  much  the  Sa.xon 
Princes  favored  him  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  was 
a  bond  of  union  for  all  Lutheran  theologians,  who  had  not 
declined  to  the  furthest  extreme  of  bigotry.  Decided,  on 
the  one  side,  in  favor  of  pure  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  extending  his  recognition,  wherever  he  saw  only  the 
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weakest  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  charitable,  on  tlie  other,  to¬ 
wards  individual  deviations  in  doctrine  when  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sincere  and  ardent  faith,  he  formed  the  mean 
between  two  opposite  extremes,  one  of  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Dannhauers  and  Caloviuses,  the  other  by  the  Arndts 
and  Petersens,  correcting  equally  the  illiberality  of  the  one, 
and  the  excesses  of  the  other.  All  those  who  were  influenc¬ 
ed  by  the  new  practical  spirit  of  the  age  in  Germany,  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  persona],  and  if  that  was  not  possible, 
epistolary  intercourse  with  him.  During  one  year  he  an¬ 
swered  622  letters,  whilst  600  still  remained  unansv/ered; 
and  how  comprehensive  some  of  them  were  ma}^  be  seen  from 
his  ‘"Thoughts.”  The  almost  universal  practice  which  the 
students  in  the  Academies  had  of  traveling,  at  that  time,  fur- 
nished  him  with  opportunities  for  scattering  the  seeds  of 
truth.  He  exerted  a  greater  influence  through  a  number  of 
candidates,  whom  he  was  in  the -habit  of  taking  into  hi& 
house,  when  he  lived  in  Frankfort,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  as 
boarders ;  in  accordance  with  the  custom  not  only  of  the 
teachers  in  the  University,  but  also  of  prominent  clergymen. 
Of  far-reaching  influence  was  his  varied  literary  activity,  for 
the  labors  of  which  he  managed  to  find  time,  although  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  -was  taken  up  in  attending  meetings  of  the 
Consistory,  from  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  short 
intermission  for  his  meals,  until  7  in  the  evening.  The 
catalogue  of  his  publications  by  Canstein,  embraces  no  less 
than  7  in  Folio,  63  volumes  quarto,  published  during  his 
life-time,  7  in  octavo  and  46  in  duodecimo;  besides  these, 
numberless  prefaces  to  books,  prepared  by  his  friends, 
especially  those  to  important  old  practical  books,  with  which 
he  had  made  the  Christian  public  acquainted.  How  carefully 
he  redeemed  the  time  for  those  varied  labors,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact,  that  he  withdrew  himself  almost  entirely  from 
all  entertainments  and  social  intercourse,  and  had  visited  his 
garden  in  Berlin  only  twice  in  nine  years.  The  tendency  of 
theology,  was  quite  different  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany 
at  his  death  than  it  had  been  at  his  appearance  on  the  stage  ; 
still  the  majority  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  perhaps  the 
half  of  the  theological  Faculties  were  his  opposers.  Still 
many  of  those  entertaining  similar  views  with  himself  had 
attained  high  theological  honors,  especially  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Halle  and  Giessen  ;  soon  also  a  goodly  company  of 
spiritual  pupils  grew  up  for  him  at  Jena  and  Konigsberg,  with 
whom  the  Lutheran  piety  of  Spener  passes  over  into  Pietism. 
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ARTICLE  Y, 


OUR  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

The  Twentieth  Convention*  of  the  General  Synod  met, 
according  to  appointment,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Penn., 
May  1st,  1862,  and  was  opened  with  a  discourse  by  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Schaeffer,  President  of  the  former  Convention,  from 
the  words,  “And  this  1  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet 
more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment;  that  ye 
may  approve  things  that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sin¬ 
cere  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ ;  being  filled 
with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.”  After  an  appropriate 
introduction,  the  following  points  were  presented  and  earnest¬ 
ly  enforced  :  The  importance  of  our  discerning  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  .doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ;  the  sentiments  of  love  and 
Christian  affection,  which  an  accurate  discernment  of  Gospel 
truth  may  be  expected  to  cherish  ;  and  the  acts  and  deeds, 
resulting  from  these  affections  to  the  glory  and  the  praise  of 
God.  The  members  of  Synod  were  urged  to  cast  aside  all 
doubts  and  misgivings,  and  to  address  themselves  to  the  high 
and  holy  responsibilities,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State  imposed  upon  them  ;  to  go  forward  in  God’s 
name,  ;  to  adopt  the  motto,  chosen  by  holy  men  of  former 
times,  “Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of,  if  Jesus  lead  the  way;” 
and  to  feel  assured,  that  He  would  bring  about  such  results, 
through  their  instrumentality,  that  their  own  deep  wonder 
at  them  would  be  lost  in  the  rising  voice  of  thanksgiving ; 
for  they  would  see,  that  after  all,  they  were  not  their  own 
works,  but  the  works  that  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  glory 
and  the  praise  of  God.  The  discourse  was  able  and  sug¬ 
gestive,  marked  by  decision  of  views,  and  kindness  of  tone. 
It  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  and  a  copy,  request¬ 
ed  for  publication. 

The  General  Synod  is,  at  the  present  time,  composed  of 
twenty-seven  District  Synods  from  all  of  which,  except  the 

*  Officers. — B.  Kurtz,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  Maryland,  President ;  Prof.  M.  L. 
Stoever,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary;  A.  F.  Ockershausen,  Esq.,  New 
York,  Treasurer. 
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Synods  of  Virginia,  Western  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Texas,  delegates  were  present.  It  was  stated 
in  Convention,  that  a  communication  had  been  received  from 
the  delegate  appointed  by  the  Syimd  of  Texas,  who  was  now 
absent  from  the  country  in  Germany,  and  that  he  was  desi¬ 
rous  that  the  Synod  should  know,  that  “whatever  traitors 
and  rebels  in  his  State  had  done,  the  Synod  of  Texas  had 
remained  loyal  to  the  Government  and  the  Constitution  of 
our  Country.”  The  opinion  was  also  expressed,  that  in  the 
Confederate  States  there  were  many  of  the  brethren,  whose 
sympathies  were  still  with  us,  and  who,  so  soon  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  established  its  authority  over  this  territory,  would 
gladl}^  co-operate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  build  up  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Church.  Delegates  from  the  Synods  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Kentucky  were  in  attendance,  and  also  one  from 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  is  in  connection  wdth  the  Synod  of 
South.ern  Illinois.  The  S^mod  of  New  Jersey  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission,  and,  having  complied  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  requirements,  was  cordially  received.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  (seventy-one  clerical  and  forty-nine  lay-mem¬ 
bers,)  answmred  to  their  names  when  the  roll  was  called, 
only  seventeen  less  than  Avere  present,  at  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion,  when  all  the  Southern  States  were  represented.  There 
w^ere  likewise  in  attendance  seventy  clergymen,  as  w'ell  as 
prominent  laymen  from  different  sections  of  the  Church,  not 
delegated  to  the  body,  together  with  thirteen  ministers  from 
other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  who,  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  attention,  from  day  to  day,  evinced  their  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

The  sessions  of  the  Synod  were  well  attended,  the  congre¬ 
gations  at  the  public  services,  large  and  attentive,  the  pecu¬ 
niary  collections  for  benevolent  purposes,  prompt  and  liberal 
and  the  kindness  of  the  families,  whose  hospitalities  the 
Synod  enjoyed,  most  generous  and  grateful.  The  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Convention  were  harmonious  and  pleasant,  con¬ 
ducted  with  freedom  and  earnestness,  and  even  when  a  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  existed,  there  Avas  always  a  spirit  of  for¬ 
bearance  and  love  manifested.  There  was  in  the  Convention 
a  large  amount  of  the  talent  and  experience  of  the  Church, 
all  interests  were  represented,  and  the  discussions  marked 
by  more  than  ordinary  ability.  During  the  sessions  various 
subjects  claimed  the  attention  of  Synod.  The  different  be¬ 
nevolent  Societies  of  the  Church  also  celebrated  their  anni¬ 
versaries,  and  transacted  a  large  amount  of  important  busi- 
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ness.  Much  valuable  information  was  communicated  and  a 
new  impulse  imparted  to  all  these  objects,  so  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  progress  of  our  Zion  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom. 

Revisal  and  Codification  of  the  Rules  and  By-Laws  of 

Synod. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  this  subject  was 
entrusted  at  the  last  Convention,  engaged  the  early  attention 
of  Synod.  The  Minutes  of  all  the  Conventions  from  1820 
down  to  the  present  time  had  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
Committee  and  the  standing  resolutions,  collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  under  their  appropriate  head.  The  By-Laws  were 
also  revised  and  others  added,  so  as  to  secure  greater  efficiency 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Synod.  The  rule,  proposed 
by  the  Committee  in  reference  to  visiting  brethren,  elicited 
an  animated  debate.  It  was  finally  decided  that  all  minis¬ 
ters,  not  elected  as  delegates,  be  tendered  seats  on  the  floor 
of  Synod,  but  that  they  be  not  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  discussions,  unless  invited  by  a  special  vote  of  the  body. 
Hitherto  the  time  of  Synod  has  often  been  unnecessarily 
consumed  by  the  advisory  members  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  had  been  regularly  elected,  as  the  representatives  to  the 
Convention.  By  the  adoption  of  this  rule  an  important 
point  has  been  gained,  the  dignity  of  the  body  preserved  and 
its  usefulness  increased.  It  was,  also,  determined  that  the 
different  Societies,  represented  in  the  General  Synod,  should 
hold  their  regular  business  meetings  on  the  afternoons  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention,  in  the  order  of  their  organization, 
and  that  the  business  of  these  Societies  should  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  Convention.  The  anniversa¬ 
ries  arc  to  be  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  days,  designated  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  These  changes  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  important  improvements. 

Ecclesiastical  Correspondence. 

Rev.  Philip  SchafiF,  H.  D.,  appeared,  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  Rev.  Jo-’ 
seph  Kummer,  from  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Northern 
District  of  the  Church  ot  the  Lmited  Brethren  in  North 
America,  with  the  Christian  salutations  of  the  bodies  they 
represented.  Both  of  them  delivered  addresses  and  referred 
to  the  pleasant  relations,  existing  between  their  respective 
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constituents  and  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  also  presented 
interesting  statements  relative  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  their  own  Churches,  and  assured  the  Synod  of  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  their  brethren  with  us  in  the  work,  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  They  were  heard  with  profound  attention,  and 
the  President  appropriately  responded,  cordially  reciproca¬ 
ting,  on  behalf  of  Synod,  the  friendly  sentiments  and  frater¬ 
nal  regard,  which  had  been  expressed,  and  begging  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  carry  back  with  them  to  the  Synods,  they  represent¬ 
ed,  our  kind  greetings  and  good  feeling. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  delegate,  appointed 
by  the  Evangelical  Church  Union  of  the  West,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  correspondence  and  pleasant  relations  between 
the  two  bodies  may  continue  to  be  maintained.  From  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  was  no 
delegate  present.  Plis  absence,  it  was  said,  was  occasioned 
by  the  postponement  of  our  Convention,  and  not  on  account 
of  a  want  of  interest  in  the  correspondence. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  our 
Church  in  the  various  bodies,  with  which  we  are  in  corres¬ 
pondence  :  To  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  S. 
S.  Schmucker,  I).D.,  Prima.rius.,  and  Rev.  D.Steck,  Alternate; 

To  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Northern  District  of  the 
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Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  North  America,  Rev.  C. 
E.  Welden,  Primarius.,  and  Rev.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  Alter¬ 
nate ;  To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
W.  H.  Harrison,  D.  D.,  Priniarius,  and  S.  Sprecher,  D.  D., 
Alternate  ;  To  the  Evangelical  Church  Union  of  the  West, 
S.  W.  Ilarkey,  D.  D.,  Primarius,  and  Rev.  C.  Kuhl,  Alter¬ 
nate.  There  was  also  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ence  appointed,  consisting  of  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  G.  B. 
Miller,  D.  D.,  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  S.  W.  Harkey,  D.  D. 
and  Rev.  G.  E.  Krotel,  whose  duty  it  is  to  correspond  with 
some  of  the  principal  Divines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
different  countries  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
giving  correct  information  concerning  the  State  of  our 
Church  throughout  the  world,  and  the  information  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  is  to  be  embodied  by  them  in  a  report  to  the  Synod, 
S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.  and  Prof. 
M.  L.  Stoever  were,  likewise,  appointed  a  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  German  popula¬ 
tion  in  North  America  and  report,  at  the  next  Convention, 
some  plan  of  co  operation  among  them. 
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Narrative  on  the  State  of  the  Church. 

The  Report  of  Rev.  B.  Saltier  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
gratefully  records  the  fact  that  the  Synods  and  churches 
have  enjoyed  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  favor  since  the  last 
meetino;  of  the  General  Svnod.  The  calamitous  condition  of 
the  Country  is  referred  to  as  a  fiery  trial  both  to  the  Church 
and  State,  but  the  hope  is  cherished,  that  the  trial  will  issue 
in  a  purer  nation  and  a  holier,  more  spiritual  and  consecra¬ 
ted  Church.  A  present  loss  may  prove  to  be  a  permanent 
and  blessed  gain.  The  reports  from  the  District  Synods, 
represented  in  the  Convention,  reveal  the  following  facts  : 
(1)  The  immediate  effect  of  the  unhappy  strife,  into  which 
the  country  has  been  forced  to  enter  for  its  preservation,  has 
somewhat  checked  the  increase  in  membership  in  comparison 
with  other  periods.  This  is  a  natural  result,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  general  distraction  of  the  public  mind,  but  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  young  men  are  in  the  army.  (2)  Whilst 
there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  membership,  the  means  of 
grace  have  been  faithfully  employed.  Attendance  upon  the 
sanctuary  and  the  ordinances  has  been  regular,  except  in 
some  congregations  near  the  borders,  where  the  surrounding 
circumstances  have  interfered.  Our  time-honored  custom  of 
instructing  the  young,  preparatory  to  Confirmation,  has  been 
gaining  in  the  affections  of  the  Church.  Pastoral  visitation 
is  held  in  higher  esteem,  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  and  the 
result  is  that,  by  the  use  of  these  means  of  spiritual  effort, 
many  churches  have  enjoyed  seasons  of  special  revival,  and 
many  more  have  been  brought  to  a  point  of  consistent  piety 
and  healthful  development,  not  hitherto  attained.  (3)  The 
Sabbath  School  cause  has  advanced  within  our  bounds ; 
Schools  have  multiplied  and  their  influence  has  extended. 
(4)  The  spirit  of  benevolence  has  not  declined,  although  in 
many  charges  a  different  direction  has  been  given  to  the 
contributions  of  the  Church.  The  times  have  called  for 
liberal  gifts  in  connection  with  the  wants  of  our  army. 
Sewing  circles  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  hospital  gar¬ 
ments  and  stores.  Regiments  have  also  been  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  Sacred  volume,  books  and  tracts,  and  in  various 
other  ways  have  channels  been  opened  for  the  benefactions 
of  the  Church.  Taking  into  account  all  the  sums,  contrib¬ 
uted  and  expended,  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than  a 
diminution  in  the  liberality  of  our  people.  (5)  Our  Institu- 
tious  of  learning  have  passed  through  various  experiences. 
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Some  of  them  have  been  little  affected  by  the  State  of  the 
Country  and  have  been  engaged  in  their  usual  routine  of 
duty,  cultivating  the  mind  and  heart  and  diffusing  the  rich 
blessings  of  intelligence  and  piety  throughout  the  land. 
Others  have  been  called  to  pass  through  severe  trials,  but 
the  hope  is  indulged,  that  under  brighter  political  skies  their 
career  of  usefulness  will  be  resumed.  The  Committee  recoix- 
nize  much  in  the  state  of  our  churches  to  encourage  us  and 
to  awaken  fervent  praises.  To  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  we  can  look  with  the  full  confidence,  that  He  will 
sanctify  our  reverses  and  use  us,  as  humble  instruments  for 
the  promotion  of  His  glory. 

Resolutions  on  the  State  of  the  Country. 

At  an  early  session  of  the  Synod  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  one  from  each  District  Synod  represented,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  minute,  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  bofy  with 
regard  to  our  duty  as  Christians  and  citizens,  in  the  present 
crisis  of  our  beloved  Country.  The  Committee,  through 
Rev.  Dr.  Passavant,  subsequently  submitted  a  report  which, 
after  a  spirited  and  deeply  interesting  discussion,  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  We  give  the  resolutions  in 
full  for  historical  reference. 

Wheeeas,  Our  beloved  Country,  after  having  long  been 
favored  with  a  degree  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  se¬ 
curity  and  prosperity,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
wmrld,  now  finds  itself  involved  in  a  bloody  war  to  suppress 
an  armed  rebellion  against  its  lawfully  constituted  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  lohereas^  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  sole  rule 
of  our  faith  and  practice,  requires  loyal  subjection  to  ‘^the 
powers  that  be,”  because  they  are  ordained  of  God,  to  be  a 
terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  those  who  do  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  declares,  that  they  who  ‘‘resist  the  power” 
shall  receive  to  themselves  condemnation  ;  and  whereas^  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synods  in 
the  United  States,  connected  with  the  General  Synod,  as¬ 
sembled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recognize  it  as  our  duty  to  give 
public  expression  to  our  convictions  of  truth  on  this  subject, 
and  in  every  proper  way  to  co-operate  with  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  in  sustaining  the  great  interests  of  law  and  authority,  of 
liberty  and  righteousness,  be  it  therefore 

1.  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this 
S^niod,  that  the  Rebellion  against  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
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ernment  of  this  land  is  most  wicked  in  its  inception^ 
unjustifiable  in  its  cause,  unnatural  in  its  character,  inhuman 
in  its  prosecution,  oppressive  in  its  aims,  and  destructive 
in  its  results  to  the  highest  interests  of  morality  and  religion. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  suppression  of  this  Rebellion 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
by  the  sword,  we  recognize  an  unavoidable  necessity  and  a 
sacred  duty,  which  the  Government  owes  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world,  and  that,  therefore,  we  call  upon  all  our  people  to 
lift  up  holy  hands  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles,  without 
personal  w'rath  against  the  evil  doers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
without  doubting  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  on  the  other, 
that  He  would  give  wisdom  to  the  President  and  his  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  success  to  the  army  and  navy,  that  our  be¬ 
loved  land  may  speedily  be  delivered  from  treason  and 
anarchy. 

3.  Resolved,  That  while  we  recognize  this  unhappy  war  as 
a  righteous  judgment  of  God,  visited  upon  us,  because  of  the 
individual  and  national  sins,  of  which  we  have  been  guilty, 
wm  nevertheless  regard  this  Rebellion  as  more  immediately 
the  natural  result  of  the  continuance  and  spread  of  domestic 
slavery  in  our  land,  and  therefore  hail  wdth  unmingled  joy 
the  proposition  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  which  has  received 
the  sanction,  of  Congress,  to  extend  aid  from  the  General 
Government  to  any  State,  in  which  slavery  exists,  which 
shall  deem  fit  to  initiate  a  system  of  constitutional  eman¬ 
cipation. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  all  loyal 
citizens  and  Christian  patriots  in  the  rebellious  portions  of 
our  country,  and  we  cordially  invite  their  co-operation,  in 
offering  united  supplications  at  a  Throne  of  Grace,  that  God 
would  restore  peace  to  our  distracted  country,  re-establish 
fraternal  relations  between  all  the  States,  and  make  our  land, 
in  all  time  to  come,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
permanent  abode  of  liberty  and  religion. 

5.  Resolved,  That  our  devout  thanks  are  due  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  success  which  has  crowned  our  arms,  and  while 
we  praise  and  magnify  his  name  for  the  help  and  succor  he 
has  graciously  afforded  our  land  and  naval  forces,  in  enabling 
them  to  overcome  our  enemies,  we  regard  these  tokens  of  his 
divine  favor,  as  cheering  indications  of  the  final  triumph 
of  our  cause. 

The  action  of  the  Generiil  Synod  in  the  frank,  fearless  and 
unqualified  expression  of  its  views  on  the  present  national 
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struggle,  find  its  cordial  support,  of  the  eflbrts  now  making 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  is  a  deliverance,  wise  and  noble, 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  first-born  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  The  loyalty  of  the  Church,  through  its  rep* 
resentativcs,  has  been  expressed  in  the  most  unequivocal  and 
decided'lj^manner.  The  discussion  on  the  subject  was  able, 
conducted  in  a  kind,  serious  and  Christian  spirit,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  Drs.  Passavant,  Harkey,  Sprecher,  Stork,  Hay, 
Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyke,  Rev.  W.  G.  Harter,  Prof.  Sternberg, 
Rev.  T.  T.  Titus,  J.  J.  Cochran,  Esq.,  Prof.  Eggers,  Rev. 
B.  M.  Schmucker,  Hon.  C.  Kugler,  Rev.  ,J.  R.  Eocht,  and 
others.  Various  substitutes  and  amendments  were  proposed, 
but  they  were  all  rejected.  There  was  v-^ry  little  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  Convention  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
except  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  third  Resolution, 
opposition  to  which  was  urged  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 

It  was  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  did  not  become 
ecclesiastical  bodies  to  make  declarations  on  political  ques¬ 
tions.  Although  we  may  believe  that  the  proposition  of  the 
President  is  the  most  practicable  measure,  the  wisest  that 
could  be  adopted,  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  Synod  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  subject.  We  had  a  right 
to  declare  against  slavery,  but  the  wisdom  of  attempt¬ 
ing,  in  our  ecclesiastical  capacity,  to  choose  a  way  in  which 
to  put  an  end  to  the  institution  was  doubted,  as  on  that 
question  the  best  of  men  entertained  a  diversity  of  views, 
and  the  Church  had  no  right  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion. 
It  would  be  said  that  we  had  taken  sides  on  a  party  meas¬ 
ure-.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  Congress  differed,  and  one 
which  was  purely  legislative.  The  discussion  and  decision 
of  such  questions  did  not  come  within  the  legitimate  province 
of  Synod.  With  as  much  propriety  Congress  might  determine 
the  platform  or  doctrinal  basis  of  Synod,  whether  it  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  some  other  Creed.  The  line  of  demarcation  should  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  drawn  between  questions  relating  to 
the  stability  of  the  Grovernment  and  the  Union,  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  mere  expediency,  which  Congress  alone  has  the  power 
to  decide.  The  introduction  of  the  subject  was  to  be  depreca¬ 
ted.  It  was  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  character  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  would  violate  the  moral  and  religious 
sense  of  our  constituents.  Not  that  the  Church  was  not  loy¬ 
al  ;  our  people  had  sent  their  sons  and  contributed  their 
means  to  the  aid  of  the  Government;  they  would  stand  by 
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it  to  the  last  extremity  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  in  its 
efforts  to  crush  the  Rebellion  and  preserve  the  Union,  but 
the  slavery  question  and  its  disposition  was  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  Its  agitation  in  our  ecclesiastical  Convention  would  do 
no  good.  It  would  create  strife  and  separate  brethren.  It 
would  sunder  different  sections^  of  the  Church  more,  widely 
than  ever.  It  was  hoped  that  the  prediction,  once  uttered, 
would  not  be  verified,  “That  the  Synod,  at  first  a  lamb,  would 
finally  show  the  lion’s  teeth  and  claws  to  tyrranize  over  the 
District  Synods.”  Our  Church  had  not  been  divided  on  the 
subject,  or  its  harmony  interrupted  as  other  Christian  denom¬ 
inations,  because  we  had  carefully  excluded  the  discussion  of 
the  question  from  our  Synodical  meetings.  We  should, 
therefore,  proceed’with  extreme  caution.  It  was  our  duty  to 
conciliate  rather  than  alienate  our  brethren,  professing  the 
same  faith,  adopting  the  same  doctrines  and  practices  with 
ourselves.  In  all  our  efforts  to  crush  the  Rebellion  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  idea  of  a  reconstruction,  both  of  the 
Church  and  the  Union,  on  a  purer  and  better  principle.  We 
should  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  these  erring  brethren 
would  repent  and  again  unite  with  us.  There  were  loyal  men, 
in  the  Border,  and  even  in  the  Cotton  States,  who  would  re¬ 
gard  the  measure  proposed  as  most  unfortunate,  fraught 
with  disastrous  results.  Some  also  opposed  the  resolution 
on  the  ground,  that  it  was  a  virtual  endorsement  of  slavery, 
that  it  recognized  the  slave  as  chattel  by  saying  that  the 
owner  must  be  compensated,  in  order  that  the  negroe  might 
go  free.  All  admitted  that  Slavery  was  the  cause  of  these 
national  difficulties,  and  differed  only  as  to  the  propriety  of 
Synod  expressing  an  opinion  in  reference  to  any  political 
measure,  that  had  been  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the 
difficulty.  It  was  suggested  that  we  should  only  express  the 
hope  that  God  would  through  the  War  bring  the  nation  to 
realize  its  duty  and  see  what  is  the  proper  remedy  ;  that  He 
would,  in  his  own  good  time,  bring  about  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave ;  that  we  should  not  anticipate  Him  in  the 
work,  but  attend  to  our  appropriate  sphere,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  great  evil,  which  had  occasioned  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  would  be  remedied. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  there  was  a  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  design  and  spirit  of  the  resolution.  The 
President  and  Congress,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  must  recognize  the  legality  of  the  relation  between 
master  and  slave.  To  those,  who  maintained  what  are  called 
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extreme  views,  the  idea  of  property  in  men  is  abhorrent,  yet 
we  must  acknowledge  the  legal  relation.  Henry  Clay  once 
said,  '‘'That  is  property,  which  the  law  makes  property.” 
The  primitive  Christians,  whilst  they  regarded  the  system  of 
Slavery  with  the  greatest  detestation,  freely  devoted  their 
means  to  the  purchase  of  their  brethren  from  bondage  ;  many 
were  impoverished  by  their’contributions  in  this  direction  ; 
they  gave  millions  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  It  was  asserted  that  the  ground,  taken  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  was  the  true  one,  on  which  the  Church  and  the  Synod 
ought  to  stand,  and  that  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  when 
we  remembered  that  we  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  of  the  measure.  It 
becomes  our  duty  to  lead  the  way  and  prepare  our  people  for 
this  great  movement.  To  us  it  may  be  a  sacrifice  of  money 
and  of  feeling,  but  we  should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
so  great  and  noble  an  end.  But  in  doing  so,  we  do  not  sac¬ 
rifice  Christian  principle  or  assert  that  the  slaveholder  has 
any  claim  upon  the  property,  which  he  has  no  right  to  hold. 
When  we  assist  an  unfortunate  brother  with  means  to  redeem 
by  purchase  his  wife  and  children  from  bondage,  we  do  not 
by  the  act  recognize  the  right  of  possession  in  man.  The  Govr 
ernment  is  now  giving  that  principle,  upon  which  we  have  often 
acted,  an  enlarged  sphere.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  many  men  in  the  South  hold  slaves  unwillingly,  whose 
worldly  means  were  all  bound  up  in  that  species  of  property. 
Let  us  then  go  so  far,  as  to  say  while  the  evil  of  Slavery  is 
great,  we  in  the  North  have  likewise  sinned  and  are  willing 
to  share  with  our  brethren,  if  they  desire  it,  the  loss  result¬ 
ing  from  emancipation  ;  so  far  as  we  have  light,  we  should 
be  disposed  generously  to  bear  with  them  part  of  the  burden. 
By  adopting  the  resolution  we  might  do  much  in  making  and 
sustaining  public  opinion,  in  upholding  the  Government  in 
the  important  work  in  which  it  was  engaged  We  represent¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  people,  the  German  element,  over  whom  we 
could  exercise  an  influence.  The  recognition  by  the  Synod 
of  the  principle,  recommended  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  will 
not  make  us  politicians.  We  ought  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  religious  aspect  and  interests  of  the  question,  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  those  from  bondage  for  whom  Christ  died.  The 
Great  Reformer  of  the  XVIth  Century,  whose  name  we  bore, 
never  hesitated  boldly  to  utter  his  sentiments  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  fearlessly  to  rebuke  or  to  approve  the  acts  of  the 
Government.  In  reply  to  the  assertion  that  we,  as  a  Church, 
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had  never  been  divided  on  this  question  of  Slavery,  the  rea¬ 
son  was  obvious.  We  had  hitherto  done  nothing.  AYe  had 
been  asleep  and  were  just  now  waking  up  to  the  great  truths 
before  us,  and  to  our  high  and  responsible  duties.  Often 
before  this,  the  brethren  had  felt  that  they  ought  to  speak, 
but  were  deterred  by  precedent  from  doing  so,  and  now 
without  provocation  these  Synods  had  turned  their  back  and 
left  us.  Some  of  their  number,  those  very  men  who  were 
responsible  for  this  action,  will  never  be  listened  to  by  the 
loyal  people  of  the  South,  even  the  slaveholding  portion. 
The  Lutheran  Church  had  always  been  loyal  to  the  great 
interests  of  humanity,  and  now  the  time  had  come  for  her  to 
speak,  to  present  the  great  facts,  to  bring  them  out  with 
proper  distinctness,  and  to  declare  before  God  and  the 
world,  that  if  any  of  the  Slates  will  inaugurate  a  system  of 
emancipation,  we  will  gladly  assist  them  in  the  work.  The 
delegate  from  Nashville  asserted,  that  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  had  taken  place  in  the  South  on  the  question  of 
Slavery — that  the  people  in  the  section,  whence  he  came,  felt 
that  these  troubles  were  caused  by  Slavery  ;  that  they  wmre 
for  the  L^nion,  and,  if  he  had  been  a  secessionist,  he  could 
not  have  remained  Pastor  of  his  conorregation.  In  reference 
to  the  Synod  not  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  a  Church  was  not  \vorth  callino:  a  Church,  if  it  could 
not  fearlessly  express  its  whole  opinion  on  this  subject.  In 
these  times  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Church  to  tell 
the  world  what  it  believes  and  the  sooner  the  South  finds  out 
what  it  has  to  do  and  the  sooner  the  work,  which  this  resolu¬ 
tion  proposes,  is  begun  the  sooner  will  they  commence  opera¬ 
tions  for  themselves,  and  a  new  era  dawn  on  the  Church  there. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Sternberg,  Drs.  Lintner, 
Pohlman  and  Stork,  and  Hon.  H.  H.  A^an  Dyke,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  present  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of 
the  Resolutions  adopted,  with  the  assurance  that  our  fervent 
prayers  would  ascend  to  the  God  of  nations,  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  Divine  guidance  and  support  in  the  trying  and 
responsible  position,  to  which  Providence  had  called  him.* 

*  We  give  a  notice  of  the  interview  of  the  Committee  with 
the  Executive  of  the  Union,  copied  mun  the  National  Intelligencer. 
In  may  prove  of  some  interest  in  future  : 

“Wo  learn  that  a  Committee  of  the  General  Svnod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  were  yesterday  introduced  to  the 
President  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  communicated  the  Resolutions 
of  that  body.  These  gentlemen  were  I'eceived  with  the  cordiality 
characteristic  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Professor  Sternberg,  of 
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Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  expressive  of  the  Synod’s 
decided  disapprobation  of  those  District  Synods  and  minis- 

Hartwick  Seminary,  New  York,  the  Chairman  ol  the  Committee,  in 
presenting  the  resolutions,  addressed  the  President  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  : — We  have  the  honor,  as  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  to  present  to  your 
Excellency  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  conntry,  adopted  by  that  body  at  its  late  session  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.  We  are  further  charged  to  assure  you  that  our  fervent 
prayers  shall  ascend  to  the  God  of  nations,  that  divine  guidance  and  sup¬ 
port  may  be  vouchsafed  to  you  in  the  trying  and  responsible  position  to 
which  a  benignant  Providence  has  called  you.  With  your  permission 
the  Rev.  Dr.  P('hlman,  of  Altjany,  N.  Y.,  will  briefly  express  to  you  the 
sentiments  which  animated  the  Committee  and  the  Church,  they  repre¬ 
sent,  in  viev,’  of  the  present  crisis  in  our  national  affairs. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  his  speech,  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  late  session  of  the  General  Synod  of  tne  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Lancaster,  was  the  first  that  had  been  held  since  the  troubles 
in  our  country  commenced;  that  the  General  Synod  represents  twenty- 
seven  District  Synods,  scattered  over  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southern 
States,  from  twenty-two  of  which  delegates  were  in  attende.nce ;  that 
from  the  States  in  reliellion  no  delegates  were  present,  except  one  from 
Tennessee,  who  had,  in  praying  for  the  President,  avoided  arrest  only 
in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  he  conducted  divine  service  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  languatre,  the  vernacular  of  manv  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
further  expressed  his  deep  conviction  that  we  were  greatly  indebted  for 
the  deo’ree  of  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in 

O 

quelling  the  Rebellion  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  and  concluded  by 
invoking  the  divine  benediction  to  rest  on  the  Pre^gident  and  on  our  be¬ 
loved  country. 

The  President  replied  to  the  Committee  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  welcome  here  the  representatives  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutherans  of  the  United  States.  I  accept  with  gratitude  their  assuran¬ 
ces  of  the  svmpathy  and  support  of  that  enlightened,  influential  and  loy¬ 
al  class  of  my  follow  citizens  in  an  important  crisis,  which  involves,  in 
my  judgment,  not  only  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  our  own  dear 
land,  but  in  a  large  de,u,ree  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind  in 
many  countries  and  through  many  ages.  You  well  know,  gentlemen, 
and  the  world  knows,  how  reluctantly  I  accepted  this  issue  of  battle 
forced  upon  me,  on  my  advent  to  this  place,  by  the  internal  enemies  of 
our  country.  You  all  know,  the  world  knows  the  forces  and  the  re¬ 
sources  the  public  agents,  brought  into  employment  to  sustain  a  govern¬ 
ment,  against  which  there  has  been  brought  not  one  complaint  of  real 
injury  committed  against  society,  at  home  or  abroad.  You  all  may 
recollect  that  in  taking  up  the  sword  thus  forced  into  our  hands,  this 
Government  appealed  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious  and  the  good,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  it  placed  its  whole  dependence  upon  the  favor  of  God.  I 
now  humbly  and  reverently,  in  your  presence,  reiterate  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of'that  dependence,  not  doubting  that,  if  it  shall  please  the 
Divine  Being  who  determines  the  destinies  of  nations,  that  this  shall 
remain  a  united  people,  they  will,  humbly  seeking  the  divine  guidance, 
make  their  prolonged  national  existence  a  source  of  new  benefits  to 
themselves  and  their  successors,  and  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  mankind.” 
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ters,  heretofore  connected  with  U3,  in  the  open  and  active  co¬ 
operation  which  they  have  given  to  treason  and  insurrection  ; 
also  of  its  deep  sympathy  with  our  people  in  the  Southern 
States,  who,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  Christian  loy¬ 
alty,  have  been  compelled  to  suffer  persecution  and  wrong, 
and  its  hope  of  their  speedy  deliverance  and  restoration  to 
our  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship. 

The  African  Missio7i. 

This  Mission  is  located  in  the  territory  of  Liberia  on  the 
St.  Paul’s  river,  thirty  miles  inland  from  Monrovia,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  country,  and  has  been  conducted  with  intelligence, 
economy  and  success.  The  Missionaries  have  under  their 
care  and  training  a  family  of  thirty-eight  Congo  children,  who 
were  liberated  at  Monrovia  from  captured  slaves,  brought  into 
port.  They  are  clothed  and  fed  by  the  Mission  and  are 
required  to  work  a  certain  portion  of  each  day.  The 
instructions  in  the  School  are  in  English.  A  number  of  the 
children  already  read  ;  they  have  made  very  encouraging 
progress  and  seem  readily  to  adopt  habits  of  civilization. 
Rev.  M.  Officer  is  the  Superintendent  of  this  Mission,  to 
whose  unremitting  zeal  and  efficient  efforts  its  past  success, 
under  God,  is  due.  Rev.  H.  Heigerd  and  his  wife  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  work.  The  Synod  listened  with 
much  gratification  to  the  highly  encouraging  Report  of  the 
Committee,  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  and  passed  a 
resolution,  earnestly  inviting  the  attention  of  our  people  to 
this  Mission,  in  the  present  peculiar  juncture  of  our  National 
affairs.  It  was  determined  to  reinforce  the  Mission  this  fall, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  who,  from^  the  begin¬ 
ning,  have  had  charge  of  the  Mission,  its  management  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  Foreicrn 
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Pastors'  Fund. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Fund  are  now  permanently  organized 
with  the  prospects  of  a  useful  career.  Since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Synod  an  act  of  incorporation  has  been 
secured  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  contributions  have  been  received  into  the  Treasury 
from  various  sources,  and  appropriations  made,  at  various 
times,  for  the  relief  of  disabled  ministers,  their  widows  and 
orphans.  The  District  Synods  are  urged  to  appropriate 
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an  annual  amount  to  this  beneficent  object,  so  that  the  Fund 
may  steadily  increase  and  the  interest  alone  be  used  in  an- 
s\Yer  to  applications  from  all  parts  of  the  Church.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Trustees  are  Rev.  B.  Keller,  Isaac  Sulger,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Mutter,  L.  L.  Houpt,  Rev.  Gr.  F.  Krotel  and  W.  M.  Heyl. 

Liturgy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a  copy  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Synod’s  English  Liturgy  was  presented  for  exami¬ 
nation,  which  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  made  a  Report,  highly  commending  the  work  for  its  many 
excellencies,  hut  suggesting,  in  consequence  of  differences  of 
opinion,  that  the  same  be  not  urged  on  the  General  Synod 
for  adoption.  The  subject  elicited  an  interesting  discussion, 
in  which  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel,  Dr.  Schmucker,  Rev.  M.  Yalen- 
tine,  Dr.  Stork,  Rev.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  and  others  partici¬ 
pated,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  delegation,  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Convention,  with  instructions  to  propose  a  Liturgy 
for  the  use  of  our  Churches,  at  the  next  Convention  of  the 
General  Synod.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  are 
J.  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  G.  A. 
Lintner,  D.  D.,  H.  N.  Pohlman,  D.  D.,  S.  Yingling,  M. 
Valentine,  W.  H,  Llarrison,  D.  D.,  S.  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  J. 
Crouse,  Prof.  B,  C.  Suesserott,  J.  A.  Kunkelman,  G.  F. 
Krotel,  S.  W.  Harkey,  D.  D.,  W.  A.  Passavant,  D.  D.,  B. 
Pope,  W.  G.  Harter,  D.  H.  Focht,  H.  Wells,  Prof.  H.  Eg- 
gers,  Prof.  A.  M.  Geiger,  B.  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  and  J.  H.  Barclay. 

Hymn  Book. 

The  Synod  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  rule,  already  estab¬ 
lished,  according  to  which  the  control  and  management  of 
the  publication  of  the  Hymn  Book  and  other  books  of  the 
General  Synod  and  the  power  to  contract  for  the  publication 
of  the  several  editions  of  the  same,  on  terms  most  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  Synod,  are  entrusted  to  the  Hymn  Book  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  Committee,  selected  bv  the  Convention  for  the  en- 
suing  two  ^mars,  is  composed  of  Isaav?  Sulger,  J.  J.  Cochran, 
Dr.  D.  Luther,  H.  B.  Ashmead  and  Martin  Buehler.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  taking,  at  this  meeting,  the  incipient  steps  towards 
presenting  to  the  churches  a  Hymn  Book,  worthy  of  the  high 
Hymnological  character  and  position  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
having  been  suggested,  it  was  resolved  that,  at  the  present 
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time,  it  is  inexpedient  toTmake  any  change  in  the  General 
Synod’s  Hymn  Book.  A  Committee,  consisting  of  S.  S. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  C.  W.  SchaelFer,  D.  D.  and  Rev,  D.  H, 
Eocht,  was  appointed  to  examine  carefully  into  the  character 
and  merits  of  the  German  Hymn  Book,  compiled  by  a  Joint 
Committee  of  several  District  Synods,  with  the  view  of  the 
General  Synod  recommending  its  use  to  the  churches  and  of 
securing  a  proper  portion  of  the  net  profits,  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  the  Book, 


Sunday  School  Herald. 

Rev.  M.  Valentine  presented  a  Report  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  earnestly 
commending  the  Sunday  School  Herald  to  the  patronage  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  asking  all  our  ministers  and  Sabbath 
Schools  to  make  renewed  and  more  vigorous  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  circulation.  The  excellent  character  and  attractive 
appearance  of  the  paper,  in  the  judgment  of  Synod,  render 
it  worthy  of  the  general  and  cordial  support  of  our  people. 

Carmina  Ecclesioe. 

Professor  Sternberg,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  this 
work  was  submitted  for  examination,  reported  favorably.  It 
was  represented  as  containing  a  larger  amount  of  the  choicest 
Church  music  and  particularly  of  pieces,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  than  any  similar  book.  The 
publisher  w'as  authorized  to  use  the  imyrimatuv  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  and  for  the  privilege  he  proposes  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  Synod. 

Lutheran  Synod  in  Canada, 

Dr.  Schaeffer  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Synod,  propose  a  change  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  read  in  the  First  and  Second  Articles  '"'’and  ad¬ 
jacent  countries”  immediately  after  the  words  '‘’‘United 
States.”  The  design  of  this  proposition,  is  to  allow  the 
Synod,  recently  organized  in  Canada,  the  opportunity  of 
making  application  for  admission  into  the  General  Synod. 
In  the  meantime,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
Rev.  D.  Garver,  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  a  commu¬ 
nication  relating  to  the  subject,  it  was  proposed  that  a  cor¬ 
respondence  and  interchange  of  delegates  be  maintained. 
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From  recent  statistics  it  appears  that  the  Lutheran  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  12,107  in  1852,  to  25,156  in  1862, 
thus  more  than  doubling  itself  in  ten  years.  Of  this  number 
there  are  857  in  Lower  Canada  and  24,229  in  Upper  Canada. 
In  Upper  Canada  they  form  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  The  increase  is  mainly  from  Foreign  emigration 
and  this  is  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  year.  What  an 
interesting  field  of  labor  this  is,  and  what  strong  claims  does 
it  present  for  Missionary  effort  ! 

Death  of  Rev.  G.  J.  Kempe, 

Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  minute  on  the  death  of  this  brother  who  had  been  chosen  a 
delegate  to  this  body  from  the  New  York  Ministerium,  re¬ 
ported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  while  we  feel  deeply  the  loss,  sustained  in 
the  afflictive  Providence  by  the  family  and  congregation  of 
our  deceased  brother  Kempe,  as  well  as  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  large,  of  which  he  was  an  exemplary  and  esteem¬ 
ed  minister,  we  wmuld  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  appointments 
of  our  Lord,  who.  knows  the  best  time  to  call  His  servants 
to  their  rest. 

Resolved.,  That  we  would  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved  family,  fervently  praying,  that  He  who 
has  inflicted  this  wound  would  mercifully  support  them 
under  it,  and  be  their  all  sufficient  good  and  their  present 
help  in  every  time  of  need. 

Parent  Education  Society 

held  its  regular  meeting  and  transacted  its  usual  business. 
In  the  ’Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  interesting 
facts  were  presented,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Benefi¬ 
ciary  Education.  It  was  stated,  that  there  are  in  the 
various  Institutions  of  learning  and  religion  in  the  Church 
about  six  hundred  young  men,  hopefully  pious,  the  major 
part  of  whom  are  in  the  various  stages  of  preparation  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  Of  these  nearly  three  hundred  are  aided 
by  the  contributions  of  the  Church,  The  annual  accessions 
to  the  ministry  are  estimated  at  not  less  than  fifty.  The 
Report  suggests  additional  checks  and  cautions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  proper  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  Church.  If  a  young 
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man  were  required  to  sustain  himself  for  a  time,  until  he 
had  made  some  progress  in  study,  it  would  furnish  additional 
security  against  self-deception  and  a  guarantee  of  his  sinceri¬ 
ty.  Besides,  no  one  should  be  received  upon  the  funds  of 
the  Church  who,  in  addition  to  undoubted  evidences  of 
personal  piety,  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Church  and  does  not  cordially  approve  them. 
Greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  this  matter.  No  one 
should  be  received  on  these  sacred  funds,  before  his  character 
is  formed  or  his  principles  determined.  A  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  Dr.  Baugher,  C.  A.  Morris  and 
J.  J.  Cochran,  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
the  Society  and  to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation.  At  the 
anniversary  celebration  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Drs.  Diehl,  Harkey  and  Kurtz.- 

Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  refers  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Baker,  the  late  President  of  the  Society,  whose 
deep  interest  was  always  manifested  in  the  cause  of  Missions; 
also  to  that  of  Dr.  Eichelberger,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  Rev.  William  E.  Snyder,  our  late  Missionary  at  Gun- 
toor,  who  fell  with  his  armor  on  in  the  strength  of  his  man¬ 
hood  and  the  vigor  of  usefulness.  The  Report  also  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  our  Missionary  operations  in  India.  The 
Mission  is  represented,  as  having  been  visited  with  many 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favor,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  Schools  are  prosperous  and  increasing  in  size 
aud  number.  There  are  frequent  applications  for  Baptism 
and  several  young  natives  are  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
There  are  connected  vrith  the  Mission  eight  congregations, 
eight  Missionaries,  (four  of  them  ordained  ministers.  Rev. 
F.  A.  Heise,  Rev.  C.  W.  Gronning,  Rev.  Adam  Long  and 
Rev.  E.  Unangst,)  two  Catechists  and  two  Colporters. 
Prospects  for  increased  usefulness  are  presented  and  we  are 
urged  to  take  possession  of  the  field.  Some  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  additional  stations,  under  the  most  favorable  influences, 
could  be  established,  if  the  Mission  were  re-enforced.  Are 
there  not  in  the  Church  young  men,  who  will  respond  to  the 
Macedonian  cry,  ^Mome  over  and  help  us?'"  A  memorial,  on- 
behalf  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  was  read  by  Rev.  D.  Garver, 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  our  Church  establishing  a 
Mission  in  China.  The  subject  elicited  an  interesting  and 
VoL.  XIV,  No.  53.  15 
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earnest  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Pohlman,  Miller,  Stork, 
Hay,  Passavant,  Sternberg  and  others  took  part.  Kev. 
Robert  Neumann,  who,  for  five  years,  labored  as  a  Mission¬ 
ary  among  the  Chinese,  presented  many  encouraging  facts 
relative  to  the  work  in  that  portion  of  the  Pagan  world  and 
Rev.  A.  H.  Myers,  of  California,  made  some  interesting 
statements  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
forty  thousand  Chinese  in  that  region  of  our  country.  The 
Society  with  great  unanimity  adopted  a  resolution,  expressive 
of  its  belief  that  the  Lord  in  his  Providence  is  directing  our 
Church  in  this  country  to  this  important  and  promising  field 
of  labor,  and  our  duty  to  obey  the  Divine  call.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  were  instructed  to  arrange  the  preliminaries 
for  a  Mission  among  the  Chinese,  to  seek  out  suitable  labor¬ 
ers,  and  by  loud  and  repeated  calls  to  awaken  the  Church  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  her  obligations  to  Christ  and  his  cause. 
In  the  evening  the  anniversary  exercises  were  held,  and 
interesting  addresses  delivered  by  Revs.  J.  Z.  Senderling,  J. 
L.  Schock,  W.  A.  Passavant  and  C.  F.  Heyer. 

Home  Blissionary  Society. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  changes,  as  will  enlist  the  whole  Church  in  the 
W'ork  and  give  increased  efficiency  to  home  evangelization. 
The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  appoint  several 
travelling  Missionaries  to  labor  in  the  Far  West,  and  the 
different  Missionary  Societies  of  the  District  Synods,  earnest¬ 
ly  requested  to  become  auxiliary  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  General  Synod.  The  Report  of  the  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary  shows  that  forty-eight  Missionaries  in 
feeble  and  destitute  places,  principally  in  the  more  Western 
States,  have  received  aid  from  the  Society  since  the  last 
report  ;  thirty-one  of  these  are  now  self-sustaining.  At 
night  the  anniversary  was  celebrated,  and  earnest  addresses 
delivered  by  Drs.  Kurtz  and  Stork,  and  Revs,  J,  G.  Butler 
and  A.  H.  Myers. 

\ 

Church  Extension  Society. 

This  Society  with  Charles  A.  Morris,  wffio  has  presided 
over  its  interests  from  the  organization,  in  the  Chair,  trans¬ 
acted  its  regular  business.  From  the  Report  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  it  appears  that  the  entire  fund  amounts  to 
nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  nearly  ten 
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thousand  dollars  have  been  loaned  to  assist  congregations  in 
the  erection  of  houses  of  worship.  Notwithstanding  many 
discouragements,  the  Society  has  been  the  instrument  of  much 
good  in  extending  important  aid  to  destitute  congregations, 
and  with  the  proper  ^assistance  may  be  made,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  useful. 

Publication  Society. 

This  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1855,  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  Institution  of  the  Church  and  promises  a 
useful  career.  The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  origin  and  gradual  growth 
of  the  Society  and  of  its  present  operations.  Rev.  B.  Kel¬ 
ler,  the  venerable  Agent,  who  has  been  so  indefatigable  and 
successful  in  his  labors,  has  received  subscriptions,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  be¬ 
tween  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid 
into  the  Treasury.  A  three-story  brick  edifice  has  been 
purchased,  as  a  Depository.  The  Books  and  Tracts,  issued 
by  the  Board,  have  been  favorably  received, [and  others  are  in 
progress  of  publication.  A  Sunday  School  paper  is  monthly 
issued,  and  the  enterprise  is  meeting  with  encouraging  suc¬ 
cess.  Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Societ3^’s  anniversary  an  able  and  effective  address  on  the 
claims  of  this  Institution  upon  the  sympathies  and  patronage 
of  the  whole  Church. 

Historical  Society. 

Some  interesting  statements  in  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  Society  were  presented  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Schmucker,  and  the  regular  discourse,  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  appointment,  was  delivered  by  Professor  Stoever,  on 
the  Patriarchal  Fathers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country  from  Halle.  The  various  Reports  were  read  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  Muhlenberg,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Society  is  making  progress  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  for  which  it  was  established.  Dr.  Morris  was  selected, 
as  Principal,  and  Dr.  Stork,  as  Alternate,  to  deliver  the  bien¬ 
nial  discourse,  at  the  next  Convention  of  the  General  Synod. 

Adjournment  of  Synod. 

The  Svnod,  after  votins:  thanks  to  the  Lutheran  cono-rega- 
tions  and  other  Christian  friends  of  Lancaster  for  their  kind 
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hospitality,  to  the  several  Railroad  Companies  for  the  favors 
extended  to  the  members^  to  the  brethren  who  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  body  for  the  press,  and  to  the  officers  of 
the  Synod  for  their  faithful  services,  adjourned  to  meet  again 
in  York,  Pa.,  on  the  First  Thursday  of  May,  1864.  The 
President  delivered  a  parting  address,  and  the  Synod  closed 
its  sessions  with  the  usual  devotional  exercises.  The  mem¬ 
bers  separated  with  good  feeling  and  with  the  regret  that 
the  relations,  which  had,  for  several  consecutive  days,  so 
pleasantly  existed,  were  to  be  terminated. 


♦♦ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE.  CRUSADES. 

By  G.  A.  Lixtxer,  D.  D.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

History  presents  a  dark  picture  of  the  state  of  society 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  period 
distinguished  for  more  important  changes,  especially  when 
w^e  consider  their  influence  in  opening  the  way  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  im^provernents  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  Provinces, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  dissevered  parts  of  the  Empire  were  distributed  among 
the  nations  who  had  conquered  them.  The  Saxons  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Britain.)  Gaul  was  occupied  by  the  Franks^ 
Spain  by  the  ilioors,  Germany  by  the  Goths,  Switzerland 
by  the  Helvetii,  and  Italy  after  having  been  ravaged  by  suc¬ 
cessive  hordes  of  barbarians,  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lombards.  These  invaders  subverted  the  political  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  introduced' another  form 
of  government,  called  the  Feudal  System.  Lender  this  sys¬ 
tem,  the  kingdoms  were  divided  into  smaller  principalities, 
which  were  governed  by  Barons,  or  Noblemen,  who  exercis¬ 
ed  absolute  authority  over  their  several  districts.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  baronial  districts  were  at  the  entire  disposal  of 
the  lords,  who  governed  them.  They  held  their  subjects  by 
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the  same  tenure,  which  entitled  them  to  their  lands,  and  in 
case  of  war,  or  private  feud,  in  which  their  landlords  might 
he  engaged,  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  render  them  such 
military  service,  as  they  might  requii-e.  \'he  nobility  were 
subject  to  the  king,  and  upon  his  requisition,  they  weie 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  a  number  of  their  dependants,  to 
assist  him  in  his  military  operations.  The  Feudal  System 
was  more  of  a  military  establishment,  than  a  civil  compact 
for  the  government  of  a  rude  and  turbulent  people.  It  was 
chiefly  designed  to  aid  the  nobility  in  the  wars,  in  which 
they  were  almost  continually  engaged  against  each  other. 
These  nobles,  whose  estates  lay  contiguous  to  each  other, 
frequently  came  into  collision,  and  then  these  petty  feuds 
were  most  generally  decided  by  bloody  combats  between  the 
tenants.  The  barons  lived  in  castles  strongly  fortified,  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  During  the  time  when 
the  Feudal  System  prevailed  in  England,  it  is  estimated,  that 
there  were  1,000  such  castles  in  that  kingdom  alone.  The 
aristocracy  lived  in  splendor,  they  rolled  in  w’ealth  and  lux¬ 
ury,  while  the  common  people,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
the  peasantry,  as  they  were  called,  wmre  treated  as  slaves. 
They  had  no  law’s  to  protect  them  against  the  oppressions 
and  violence  of  their  rulers.  They  were  considered  as 
mere  appendages  to  the  soil,  and  transferred  fi’om  one  pro¬ 
prietor  to  another,  as  interest  and  policy  might  dictate.  Un¬ 
der  this  system,  all  the  protection  and  security,  which  the 
Roman  Government  had  aiforded  its  citizens,  vanished.  Lit¬ 
erature  and  the  arts  declined.  Ignorance  and  barbarism 
prevailed  among  the  lower  orders,  and  even  among  the  high¬ 
er  classes  of  society,  there  w’ere  but  few  noted  for  education 
and  refinement.  The  morals  of  the  people  partook  so  much 
of  the  prevailing  character  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  that 
the  restraints  against  vice,  and  inducements  for  virtuous 
conduct  were  nearly  extinguished,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  to  stimulate  men  to  honorable  action,  b)it  the  ambition 
to  cultivate  those  sterner  qualities,  which  are  applauded 
among  fierce  and  warlike  nations.  Christianity  had  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  mere  form,  and  although  it  was  still  regarded 
by  the  multitude  with  superstitious  reverence,  it  had  lost  its 
power  on  their  hearts  and  lives.  Pow’er  was  substituted  for 
right.  Violence  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times,  and  a 
returning  barbarism  prevailed  over  the  refinements  of  civ¬ 
ilized  society. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  dai'kest  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  during 
this  period,  Avhile  the  Feudal  System  was  in  full  operation, 
that  events  occurred,  which  produced  a  radical  and  entire 
change  in  the  system,  and  restored  to  society  that  order  and 
government,  of  which  it  had  been  so  long  deprived.  Among 
those  events,  none  exerted  so  important  an  influence,  as  those 
holy  wars,  which  were  carried  on  by  Christian  nations  against 
the  Turks  and  Infidels  with  but  little  intermission  for  the 
space  of  175  years.  We  propose  in’^this  article  to  speak  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  these  wars,  and  point  out  some  of 
the  most  important  changes,  which  they  produced  in  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  the  world. 

The  Crusades  were  a  violent  and  extravagant  attempt  to 
subdue  the  enemies  of  Christianity  b}^  the  sword  ;  an  attempt, 
so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Christians 
of  any  age  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  such  an  enter- 
prize.  And  yet  there  was  something  in  the  character  of 
the  Crusades,  that  was  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
They  grew  out  of  the  superstitious  veneration  for  shrines 
and  relics,  which  at  that  dark  period,  almost  universally  per¬ 
vaded  the  religious  mind.  They  were  military  expeditions, 
organized  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  povrers  of  Europe 
for  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  the  expulsion  of  Infidels 
from  the  Holy  Land.  Palestine  was  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  Christians  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  Century  by 
the  Saracens,  a  warlike  people,  who  originally  inhabited 
Arabia,  and  spread  their  conquests  through  many  of  the 
neighboring  nations.  They  were  subsequently  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  who  gained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
sacred  places,  to  which  thousands  of  Christians  from  Europe, 
were  accustomed  to  resort  in  their  yearly  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Turks  were  Mohammedans,  and  used  their 
power  in  depriving  the  pilgrims  of  the  privileges,  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed  under  their  Christian  rulers.  They 
treated  their  Christian  subjects  with  contempt,  shut  them 
out  from  their  temples  of  worship,  and  in  many  places  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  harassing  and  cruel  persecutions. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  during  the  ninth  century, 
Jerusalem  was  recovered  from  the  Infidels,  and  there  was  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  persecutions,  which  Christians 
had  suffered  from  these  Mohammedan  rulers.  But  it  was 
only  a  short  relief.  The  Turks  soon  regained  their  power, 
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and  witli  it  resumed  those  restrictions  and  persecutions,  by 
which  Christians  had  been  formerly  harassed.  The  Pil¬ 
grims  on  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  gave  exnggerated 
and  grevous  accounts  of  the  treatment  they  had  received 
from  their  persecutors,  which  excited  general  sympathy  for 
the  sufferers,  and  a  spirit  of  indignation  against  their  op¬ 
pressors.  To  expel  these  Infidels  from-  the  Holy  Land  and 
City,  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  primitive  Christians, 
was  represented  as  an  object,  demanding  the  united  efforts 
of  Christendom.  To  accomplish  this  object,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  superstitious  and  fanatical  spirit  of  the  age. 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Calvary  and  the' 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  those  sacred  spots,  where  the  Sa¬ 
viour  had  lived,  suffered,  and  died,  and  now  desecrated  by 
his  enemies,  were  held  up  to  the  excited  imagination  of  the 
superstitious  multitude  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  the  holy 
cause. 

Peter  the  Hermit^  an  itinerant  French  Priest,  whose  zeal, 
in  the  language  of  a  distinguished  historian,  “made  up  for 
his  lack  of  knowledge,”  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  great 
enterprize.  Pretending  to  have  received  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  from  Heaven,  he  ran  from  place  to  place,  with  a  cruci¬ 
fix  in  his  hands,  calling  upon  the  people  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  holy  war.  By  his  enthusiastic  ardor  and  fiery  zeal,  he 
raised  a  commotion,  which  spread  like  wild  fire  over  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  JJrhan  II.,  who  then  occupied  the 
Papal  chair  gave  his  sanction  to  the  project  and  supported 
it  with  all  his  authority  and  influence.  He  convened  a  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Placentia^  a  city  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1095,  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  plan,  and  urge  its  faithful  execution  upon  the 
rulers  and  people  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This 
Council,  wFich  consisted  of  4,000  ecclesiastics,  and  30,00fi 
laymen,  met  in  the  open  air,  because  there  was  no  building 
sufficient  to  contain  them.  The  assembly  acceded  to  the' 
proposal,  and  gave  it  all  the  force  of  a  recommendation  from 
the  high  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  of  which  it  was 
composed. 

But  even  this  was  found  insufiicient  to  raise  the  energies 
of  the  people  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  call  another  Council,  which  con¬ 
vened  the  same  year  at  (Jlei'mont^  a  French  town,  and  which 
was  attended  by  the  Pope,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  princes, 
and  nobles,  and  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  At  this 
Council,  the  multitude  became  so  excited  by  the  exhorta- 
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tions  of  the  Hermit,  and  otlier  speakers,  that  they  cried  out 
Vitii  one  accord,  and  as  if  moved  by  a  supernacural  im¬ 
pulse,  ‘H^et  us  march  ;  it  is  the  will  of  God,  it  is  the  will 
of  God.” 

This  enthusiastic  exclamation  became  the  watchword,  with 
which  thousands  rallied  round  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and 
w’ent  forth  to  battle.  Persons  of  all  ranks,  pursuits,  and 
occupations  in  life,  were  carried  away  with  the  general  ex¬ 
citement.  Princes,  nobles,  bishops,  ministers,  soldiers  and 
peasants,  marched  together,  to  swell  the  lists  of  combatants, 

an  army  of  800.000  men  was  raised  for  the  first  Crusade  in 
_  ' 

1096.  This  formidable  host  was  marshalled  under  Christian 
banners  for  the  extermination  of  Infidels  ;  and  they  w’ere  all 
ready  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  attempt.  They  were  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  holy  enterprize  by  a  solemn  and  religious  conse¬ 
cration.  Each  ofiicer  and  soldier  wore  on  his  shoulder  a 
badge  of  the  Cross,  green  red  and  white,  to  distinguish  the 
corps  into  whi§h  the  army  w^as  divided,  and  from  this  eir- 
cuffistance  is  derived  the  name  Crusades^  given  to  all  these 
expeditions  in  this  holy  war. 

The  enterprize  was  at  first  successful,*  though  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with  heavy  losses  and  sacrifices.  It  is  estimated, 
that  300,000  men  perished  in  the  first  expedition  wdiich  was 
led  on  by  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  Hermit.  The  ar- 
m}''  reached  Palestine,  Jerusalem  w^as  taken  and  Godfrey., 
the  leader  of  the  Christian  hosts,  was  declared  King  of 
Jerusalem.  The  banner  of  the  Cross  waved  on  Mount 
Zion.  The  Holy  Land  was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of 
Infidels  and  a  Christian  government  established  in  the 
cities  and  provinces,  consecrated  by  the  blood  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  which  attended  this 
expedition,  the  Crusades  proved  an  entire  failure  in  the 
end.  History  furnishes  us  with  the  details  of  at  least  eight 
successive  Crusades,  which  kept  Europe  in  almost  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  commotion  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  armies  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
holy  wars.  Large  bodies  of  recruits  had  to  be  furnished, 
and  immense  sums  of  money  raised  to  sustain  them  in 
distant  lands,  far  from  home,  surrounded  by  warlike  na¬ 
tions,  who  massacred  them  as  fast  as  they  could  be  sent. 
Historians  inform  us,  that  no  less  than  2,000,000  of  the 
population  of  Europe  \vere  sacrificed  during  the  wars  of 
the  Crusades,  and  still  before  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  the  Crusaders  were  driven  out  from  their  posses¬ 
sions  and  conquests  in  the  East  which  they  had  gained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives,  and  at  such  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pense.  After  the  Christian  monarchs  of  Europe  had  ex¬ 
hausted  all  their  powers  and  resources  in  this  unprofitable 
contest,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  despair.  Their 
military  expeditions,  some  of  which  were  headed  by  them¬ 
selves,  were  scattered  and  destroyed.  Frederick  the  Emper¬ 
or  of  Germany,  Louis  king  of  France,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Hungary,  died  in  the  field,  and  the  gallant  Richard^  king  of 
England,  returned  to  wear  out  his  life  in  captivity,  and  meet 
an  early  death  ;  60,000  Crusaders,  including  40  Earls,  and 
500  Barons,  were  massacred  by  the  Turks  in  one  City,  and 
the  walls  of  another  were  covered  with  Christian  heads  as  a 
trophy  of  the  bloody  triumph  of  their  barbarous  enemies. 
Such  a  disastrous  termination  of  the  Crusades  seems 
strange,  when  we  look  at  the  preparations  that  were  made  for 
them  and  the  power  and  resources  that  were  employed  in 
their  prosecution  ;  but  the  result  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

The  Crusades,  as  already  remarked,  commenced  in  a 
dark  age,  an  age,  characterized  by  the  most  deplorable  ig¬ 
norance  and  superstition.  There  were  men  in  that  age,  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  highest  places  of  dignity  both  in  the  Church  and 
State,  princes,-  noblemen,  and  bishops,  who  could  not  sign 
their  names  to  the  papers  and  documents,  which  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  official  duties,  it  became  necessary  for  them 
to  subscribe.  They  affixed  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  instead  of 
writing  their  names.  Hence  originated  the  custom  of  illit¬ 
erate  persons  making  their  mark  in  the  form  of  a  cross  to 
obligations  or  contracts,  in  order  to  give  them  legal  effect. 
It  is  a  custom  derived  from  the  dark  ages,  the  times  of  the 
Crusades,  when  the  Cross  was  used  as  a  sacred  emblem,  to 
bind  men  to  the  due  performance  of  their  engagements  and 
promises. 

So  universal  and  profound  was  the  ignorance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  they  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  clergy,  who 
controlled  them  in  all  their  secular  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  priests  exercised  this  power  over  the  people,  by  operating 
on  their  superstitious  feelings.  They  invented  fables,  mar¬ 
vellous  stories,  and  fictitious  miracles,  to  work  on  their  fears 
and  prejudices,  and  when  they  wished  to  engage  them  in  any 
project,  however  irreligious  and  impious,  they  presented  it  in 
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a  religious  aspect.  They  used  their  spiritual  iuflueuce  in 
driving  the  people  into  every  measure  which  they  proposed, 
and  when  they  found  it  necessary,  they  could  add  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  authority  to  that  of  persuasion,  they  could  join 
anathemas  to  entreaties,  and  follow  up  the  thunders  of  the 
Church  with  the  terrors  of  the  sword.  The  civil  powei-s 
were  controlled  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Kings 
were  governed  by  popes  and  bishops,  and  this  unnatural 
supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  powers,  upheld 
and  supported  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades. 

Louis,  the  king  of  France,  during  a  fit  of  sickness  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  heard  a  voice  commanding  him  to  shed  the 
blood  of  Infidels,  and  he  was  so  operated  upon  by  his  super¬ 
stitious  feelino-s,  that  he  made  a  vow  to  engao-e  in  the  Cru- 
sades.  Tyrrel,  a  French  Knight,  who  unintentionally  killed 
William,  the  king  of  England,  in  a  hunting  excursion,  by 
an  arroAv  which  had  glanced  against  a  tree,  fled  from  the 
ground,  and  hastened  to  France  to  join  the  Crusade,  that  he 
might  render  some  satisfaction  for  this  act.  Stephen,  the 
Earl  of  Blois,  who  was  engaged  in  the  holy  wars, 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  speaks  of  the  Crusades,  as  the 
chosen  army  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  of  the  Most  High, 
marching  under  his  immediate  protection  and  led  by  His 
hand.  He  represents  the  Turks  and  Infidels  as  accursed, 
sacrilegious,  reprobates,  devoted  by  heaven  to  destruction, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  the  souls  of  Christian  soldiers,  who 
were  killed  in  the  holy  wars,  would  immediately  ascend  to 
the  joys  of  Paradise.  These  instances  of  superstitious  and 
extravagant  devotion,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  show  the  character  of  the  enterprize.  They  indi¬ 
cate  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  rush  of  enthusiasm,  which  brought  together  such  im¬ 
mense  multitudes  to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  their  spirit¬ 
ual  rulers. 

It  was  supposed  by  many  who  entered  the  Crusades,  that 
the  Day  of  Judgment  ivas  near,  and  that  Christ  was  about  to 
reappear  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  admit  his  followers  into  his 
Heavenly  kingdom.  This  strange  delusion  had  seized  so 
strangely  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  that  thousands  forsook 
their  possessions,  abandoned  their  friends,  and  volunteered 
their  services  in  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  that  they  might 
be  found  among  the  number  of  happy  prilgrims,  whom  the 
King  of  Zion  would  acknowledge  and  receive,  on  his  second 
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appearance  in  Jerusalem.  In  this  expectation,  however, 
they  were  sadly  disappointed.  Instead  of  the  joy  of  meeting 
their  Lord,  and  entering  into  His  glory,  they  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  whom 
most  of  them  were  barbarously  murdered. 

Others  were  induced  to  enlist  in  the  holy  wars,  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  'privileg^%  and  immunities  held  out  to  them. 
The  pope  promised  a  full  pardon  and  indulgence  to  those, 
who  assumed  the  badge  of  the  Cross,  for  all  offences  which 
they  had  committed,  or  might  still  commit.  The  Crusaders 
were  exempted,  by  a  papal  decree,  from  the  payment  of  all 
debts  and  all  legal  prosecutions,  while  engaged  in  the  war. 
Their  persons  and  property  were  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  all  persons  were  forbidden 
in  any  way,  to  molest  or  injure  them,  on  pain  of  excommu- 
Acation.  The  leaders  in  these  expeditions  resorted  to  every 
expedient  to  swell  the  number  ot  their  followers.  They  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  military  spirit  of  the  age,  to  the  spirit  of  avarice, 
the  passions  for  plunder,  and  the  love  of  conquest.  The 
effect  was,  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  the  jails  were  emp¬ 
tied,  and  convicts  and  criminals,  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
the  Cross,  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  which 
justice  demanded  for  their  crimes.  The  very  dregs  of 
society  were  drawn  into  the  holy^enterprize,  an  enterprize, 
which  was  considered  so  meritorious  that  it  entitled  the  most 
disreputable  and  debased  criminals  to  the  highest  honors. 
If  they  succeeded,  they  had  the  promise  of  a  rich  reward  in 
the  spoils  that  might  fall  into  their  hands,  and  the  glory 
w'hich  they  would  derive  from  the  conquest  of  their  enemies. 
If  they  perished,  they  were  assured,  that  as  the  servants  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thev  would  secure  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

These  strong  inducements  held  out  to  operate  on  the 
superstitious  and  mercenar}*  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  ready  to  precipitate  themselves  into  these 
disastrous  wars,  without  considering  the  consequences. 

Another  consideration  showing  the  character  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  is,  that  they  were  instigated  and  encouraged  hy  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  to  add  to  the  ivecdtli 
and  poiver  of  the  Papal  See.  This  fact  has  been  questioned 
some,  who  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  pope  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  that  the  clergy 
generally  had  been  opposed  to  it,  as  an  impolitic  and  hazard- 
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ous  undertaking;  still  it  does  appear  from  history,  that  they 
■were  the  earliest  and  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  a  project, 
from  which  they  expected  to  reap  many  advantages.  iN'either 
were  they  disappointed  in  these  expectations.  The  Crusades 
brought  immense  treasures  into  the  Church,  which  could  not 
have  been  obtained  in  any  other  "svay.  Among  the  Crusa¬ 
ders  were  knights,  bishops,  abbots,  monks  and  priests,  who 
possessed  immense  wealth.  Before  they  assumed  the  Cross, 
and  girded  on  the  sword,  they  made  their  wills,  and  disposed 
of  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  priests, 
to  whose  prayers  and  supplications  they  committed  them¬ 
selves.  They  seemed  to  think,  that  they  could  secure  the 
favor  of  heaven,  by  leaving  their  property  to  churches  and 
monasteries  after  their  decease.  In  this  way,  immense  sums 
of  money  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Bomish  See.  We 
have  examples  of  these  donations  and  bequests,  preserved  A 
ancient  Records  to  show,  how  the  religious  enthusiasm,  which 
occasioned  these  wars,  was  made  subservient  to  the  selfish 
purposes  of  a  corrupt  and  profligate  priesthood.  By  such 
means  the  Romish  Church  has  enriched  herself.  She  has 
gained  most  of  her  wealth  and  power  b}'  deception  and 
fraud,  and  the  money  which  she  has  thus  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  her  people,  she  has  used  in  her  bloody  Crusades 
against  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

When  we  look  into  the  origin  and  character  of  the  holy 
wars,  with  all  their  professed  zeal  for  religion,  Ave  can  discov¬ 
er  but  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  enlightened  Christianity. 
And  we  see  still  less  of  this  spirit  in  the  manner  they 
Avere  conducted.  The  forces,  employed  in  these  military  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  were  collected  from  various 
countries  and  provinces,  differing  in  their  languages,  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  habits.  They  met  together  in  bands,  without 
that  union,  order,  and  arrangement,  which  are  necessary  in 
all  military  expeditions.  Each  corps  had  its  separate  com¬ 
mander,  and  many  of  the  leaders  were  as  inexperienced  in 
Avar,  and  regardless  of  military  discipline,  as  the  multitude 
that  folloAved  them.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were  alike  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  practical  duties,  and  successfi?!  prosecution 
of  the  great  enterprize  in  Avhich  they  had  engaged.  They 
were  thrown  together  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  des¬ 
perate  adventurers,  Avithout  the  requisite  Avisdora  and  govern¬ 
ment,  to  direct  them  in  their  movements.  Many  of  them 
were  brave,  fearless,  and  eager  for  the  conflict,  but  they  had 
not  calculated  on  the  reverses  and  losses,  A>hich  they 
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might  meet  in  so  perilous  a  contest.  They  had  not  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  for 
such  an  immense  army.  It  is  even  said,  that  they  depended 
on  miracles,  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  during  their 
march  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  consequence  'was,  they  plun¬ 
dered  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through  which  they 
passedj  and  so  excessive  were  the  robberies  and  depredations 
which  they  committed  on  the  way,  that  in  many  places,  the 
people  rose  up  and  massacred  most  of  them,  before  they 
reached  their  destination.  A  Roman  Catholic  historian 
(Father  Maimhourgh)  w^ho  justifies  the  w'ar,  and  eulogizes 
those  engaged  in  it,  still  admits,  that  some  portions  of  the 
army  “committed  the  most  abv)minable  enormities  in  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed,  and  that  there  was  no 
kind  of  insolence,  injustice  and  barbarity,  of  wdiich  they  were 
not  guilty.” 

The  cruelties,  committed  by  these  holy  rvarriors,  marshall¬ 
ed  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  are  a  standing  reproach  to 
Christianity.  In  Bavaria  they  massacred  12,000  Jews,  and 
persecuted  them  in  a  similar  manner  in  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  When  they  took  Jerusalem  they  murdered  the  gar¬ 
rison,  and  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  embraced  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  They  covered  the  streets  of  the  city  with  heaps 
of  the  slain,  and  drenched  them  in  blood,  after  their  enemies 
had  ceased  to  resist,  and  having  done  all  this,  they  laid  aside 
their  weapons,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered 
victims,  and  marched  bare-footed  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
return  thanks,  and  sing  anthems  of  praise  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  How  must  those  devout  worshippers  have  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  Him,  who  hath  said,  “I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice.” 

The  Crusaders  had  doubtless  received  many  provocations 
to  excite  their  indignation  against  the  enemies  and  persecu¬ 
tors  of  their  religion,  but  all  the  injuries  and  provocations 
they  had  ever  suffered,  could  not  justify  the  ferocious  and 
barbarous  spirit  w'hich  they  evinced  in  that  war.  Their  only 
object  seemed  to  be,  to  shed  the  blood  of  infidels,  and  if 
possible  exterminate  the  race.  In  their  furious  zeal  for 
religion,  they  lost  all  feeling  and  regard  for  humanity.  Like 
their  adversaries  the  Mohammedans,  they  spread  their  relig¬ 
ion  with  fire  and  sword.  They  were  even  more  intolerant 
and  cruel  than  their  Infidel  antagonists,  who  after  they  had 
vanquished  the  Crusaders,  suffered  many  of  them  to  remain 
unmolested  in  the  countries,  which  they  had  invaded.  It  is 
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supposedjby  many,  that  the  Bnizees^  a  savage,  warlike  race, 
inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon,  have  descended  from  some  of  the 
Crusaders,  who  remained  in  Palestine,  subject  to  the  Turkish 
government,  after  the  hol^^  wars.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  still 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  Crusades  visible  in  our  day  ;  and 
from  these  remnants  brought  down  to  us,  however  much  they 
may  have  degenerated,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  character. 

After  all  the  evils  caused  by  the  Crusades,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  they  were  followed  by  some  good  results.  Al¬ 
though  they  cannot  be  justified  on  an}"  pi  inciple  of  reason, 
or  religion,  and  caused  many  injuries  and  crimes,  still  in  the 
overruling  Providence  of  God,  they  were  the  means  of  effect¬ 
ing  important  changes,  which  ultimately  proved  beneficial  to 
society.  While  we  see  much  evil  in  their  immediate  effects, 
we  can  also  discover  many  benefits  in  their  remote  conse¬ 
quences.  Such  is  the  power  and  wdsdom  of  the  Great  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  the  wonderful  government  of  His  Providence,  that 
He  can  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  confu¬ 
sion.  Of  this  great  truth  the  Crusades  exhibit  a  remarkable 
illustration.  They  were  commenced,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  history  of  Europe.  Un¬ 
der  the  policy  of  the  Feudal  System,  the  people  had  been 
reduced  to  a  most  degraded  state  of  ignorance  and  vassalage. 
All  the  knowdedge  and  refinement,  which  the  Romans  had 
introduced,  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  literature,  and  the  arts, 
had  disappeared.  There  wmre  no  books  for  diffusing  know¬ 
ledge  among  the  people.  A  few  works,  written  in  manu¬ 
script,  were  so  expensive,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  could 
purchase  them.  There  were  but  few  institutions  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning.  The  highest  and  most  responsi¬ 
ble  stations  in  life  were  filled  by  the  most  illiterate  persons  ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  so  ignorant,  that  they 
had  no  taste  nor  inclination  for  any  improvement  in  their 
social  condition.  The  Crusades  opened  the  wray  for  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  Government.  They  abol¬ 
ished  the  Feudal  System,  restrained  the  usurpations  of  arbi¬ 
trary  pow’ers,  favored  popular  institutions,  encouraged  the 
love  of  freedom,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  elevation  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

In  their  military  expeditions,  the  Crusaders  met  with  op¬ 
portunities  and  facilities  for  improvement,  which  they  had 
never  possessed.  Rude  and  barbarous,  as  most  of  them  ^Yere, 
they  were  still  not  insensible  to  the  attractive  influence  of 
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the  more  enlightened  and  polished  nations,  with  whom  they 
came  into  communication.  In  their  travels  to  the  Holy 
Land,  they  mingled  with  the  cultivated  society  of  Italy,  the 
enlightened  population  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  from  their  intercourse  with  people,  so  far  su¬ 
perior  to  them  in  knowledge  and  , improvement,  they  gained 
information  and  improvement  for  themselves.  From  the 
Greeks  they  derived  a  taste  for  literature,  enlightened 
views  of  government,  and  the  love  of  liberty.  In  Asia, 
they  were  interested  in  the  wmrks  of  antiquity,  displaying 
the  riches  of  oriental  magnificence,  and  diffusing  an  ele¬ 
vating  and  refining  influence  over  the  mind.  As  they 
made  these  new  discoveries,  and  came  under  these  higher 
and  nobler  influences,  their  views  and  feelings  were  enlarg¬ 
ed,  and  they  determined  to  gratify  their  newly  acquired 
taste  for  the  comforts  and  embellishments  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety.  Consequently,  on  their  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  they  commenced  those  improvements  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  wdiich 
gradually  wrought  out  an  entire  change  in  their  political 
and  social  system.  They  entered  into  regular  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  more  civilized  nations  around  them.  Their 
ships  visited  every  city  and  country,  where  they  could 
exchange  their  commodities  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life,  and  thus  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  which  is  carried  on  between  nations.  The 
Crusaders  commenced  this  intercourse,  and  by  their  suc¬ 
cessors  it  was  reduced  to  a  regular  sj'-stem  and  has  now 
become  established  by  the  concurrence  of  ail  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Crusades  exerted  a  most  favorable  influence  in 
establishing  the  rights  of  property^  and  the  security,,  ^vhicll 
is  derived  from  the  regidar  and  faithful  administration 
of  justice.  Under  the  Feudal  System,  communities  w^ere 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  wdll  of  the  lord  who  governed 
them.  But  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades,  in  which 
many  of  the  nobility  engaged,  they  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  possessions  and  titles,  to  raise  money  for  their  out¬ 
fit  and  support  in  these  expeditions.  Many  cities  and 
towns,  which  were  held  in  vassalage  by  these  petty  tyrants, 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  purchase  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  Thus  originated 
the  right  which,  the  civil  government  grants  to  corpor¬ 
ations  and  free  communities,  of  governing  themselves  by 
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their  representatives.  This  is  one  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  Crusades,  and  it  is  an  important  result,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  its  influence,  in  promoting  the  industry,  intelligence, 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  securing  the  uniform  and  impar¬ 
tial  administration  of  the  laws  against  offences,  and  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  community  where 
this  right  is  properly  exercised. 

Another  beneficial  result  of  the  Crusades  was  to  abolish 

« 

the  barbarous  custom  of  judicial  combats^  and  prescribe  a 
regular  legal  mode  of  proceedings  for  the  settlement  of 
controversies.  One  of  the  greatest  calamities  brought  up¬ 
on  civilized  society  by  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  was  the  loss  of  that  system  of  jurisprudence,  by 
which  it  had  so  long  been  governed.  The  barbarians  abol¬ 
ished  the  laws  and  institutions,  which  they  found  in  the 
countries  which  they  overran,  and  substituted,  in  their 
place,  customs  and  rules,  more  congenial  to  their  o^Yn 
I’ude  notions  and  fierce  and  warlike  dispositions.  When  a 
man  felt  himself  injured,  either  in  person,  or  property,  he 
sought  redress  at  the  point  of  the  sivord.  His  adversary 
met  him  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  diniculty  had  to  be 
decided  by  a  combat  between  the  parties  at  issue.  The 
victor  gained  the  right,  and  the  vanquished  party  had  to 
submit,  without  any  further  appeal.  On  some  occasions, 
persons  accused  of  crimes  w’ere  required  to  plunge  their 
arms  in  boiling  water,  or  lift  red  hot  irons,  or  walk  bare¬ 
footed  on  burning  ploughshares.  These  tortures  w’ere  con¬ 
sidered  unerring  tests  of  innocence  or  guilt,  and  if  the 
accused  could  pass  through  the  ordeal  unharmed,  they  stood 
acquitted,  by  what  w’as  regarded  as  the  judgment  of  heav¬ 
en.  These  barbarous  customs  were  discountenanced  and 
gradually  abolished  by  the  effects  of  the  Crusades.  The 
leading  Crusaders,  in  their  intercourse  wdth  more  enligh¬ 
tened  nations,  became  convinced  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  attempting  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice,  by  a  resort  to 
such  ordeals  and  on  their  return  to  their  own  countries,  in¬ 
troduced  laws  and  institutions  more  consistent  with  reason 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  law^s  and  regula¬ 
tions,  which  lay  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  for  ages,  were  re-established,  and  became  the  basis, 
from  which  all  the  modern  civilized  governments  have 
derived  their  jurisprudence. 

Among  the  good  effects  of  the  Crusades,  we  would  also 
notice  the  institution  of  chivcdry.  The  perilous  adventures 
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in  which  Christians  engaged  in  their  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  courage  and  energy  required  to  face 
those  dangers,  drew  the  attention  of  many  knights,  who  of¬ 
fered  themselves  to  combat  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
aid  the  Crusaders  by  their  heroic  achievements.  The  order 
of  knighthood  was  a  military  order,  instituted  for  protecting 
the  innocent,  defending  the  weak,  avenging  injuries,  and 
relieving  sufferers.  Its  chief  design,  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
emulation  among  men,  in  their  efforts  to  gain  distinction,  by 
noble  and  virtuous  deeds.  No  one  was  admitted  to  the 
order,  without  having  previously  passed  through  a  rigid 
course  of  military  discipline,  or  distinguished  himself  by 
valiant  or  magnanimous  conduct.  When  a  candidate  was 
thus  prepared,  he  was  admitted  by  the  most  solemn  ceremo¬ 
nies,  in  order  to  impress  on  his  mind,  the  sacred  obligations 
and  responsibilities  he  assumed.  He  took  the  oath  of  fidel¬ 
ity’’  to  his  Prince,  engaged  to  defend  the  faith,  protect  the 
fair  fame  of  virtuous  ladies,  rescue  the  oppressed  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  on  all  occasions,  conduct  himself  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  principles  of  honor,  w’hich  were  inculcated 
by  the  order.  Having  entered  into  these  engagements,  he 
received  the  decorations  of  the  order,  the  SpurSy  Helmet  and 
Szvordy  and  then  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  officiating  knight,  who 
dubbed  him,  by  striking  him  three  times  on  the  shoulder, 
with  the  sword,  saying,  ^‘In  the  name  of  God,  I  make  thee  a 
knight;  be  thou  loyal,  geneious  and  brave.”  Such  was  the 
order  of  knighthood.  It  was  an  institution,  that  grew  out  of 
the  disorder  and  anarchy  of  the  feudal  state.  It  supplied 
the  place  of  law  in  those  dark  and  barbarous  times;  and  it 
w^as  in  consequence  of  the  protection  it  afforded  to  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  against  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  that  it 
was  deemed  the  highest  honor  to  belong  to  an  institution, 
characterized  by  such  a  noble  and  generous  devotion.  We 
have  the  most  thrilling  accounts  of  the  daring  exploits,  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Christian  knights,  who  joined  the  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Godfrey,  his  brother  Baldwin.,  and 
Tancredy  leaders  of  the  Christian  hosts,  are  names  celebrated 
for  their  chivalrous  conduct.  Richard  king  of  England,  dis= 
tinguished  himself  above  all  his  compeers  in  the  holy  wars. 
He  was  a  true  knight,  whose  spirit  of  gallantry  excited  even 
the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  and  particularly  of  Saladin 
the  Saracen  leader,  his  great  rival  in  military  prowess  and 
chivali’y.  During  the  time  of  the  Crusades^  the  honors  of 
VoL.  XIV,  No.  53.  IT 
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knighthood  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Chivalry 
reached  its  greatest  glory  in  those  exciting  contests  between 
Christians  and  Infidels,  for  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
After  the  Crusades,  the  institution  began  to  decline.  It  was 
no  longer  observed  as  a  distinct  order,  though  its  effects  were 
still  visible  in  the  honors  that  \Nere  paid  to  the  military 
chieftains,  who  stood  forth  as  the  champions  of  justice  and 
humanity  in  more  modern  times.  The  elevating  and  refining 
influence  of  chivalry  was  felt  in  society,  long  after  the  insti¬ 
tution  had  disappeared ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
much  of  the  civility  and  courtesy,  wdiich  mark  the  social  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  present  day,  are  to  be  attributed  to  that 
influence.  It  has  done  much  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  violence,  which  has  caused  so  much  suffering  in  the 
world.  It  has  awakened  generous  sentiments  and  kind 
feelings  in  the  different  grades  of  society  towards  each  oth¬ 
er.  It  has  encouraged  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  stimulated 
the  minds  of  men  to  virtuous  and  honorable  action.  It  has 
contributed  especially  to  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  the  female 
sex.  It  has  placed  woman  in  her  proper  social  position,  to 
claim  the  protection  and  command  the  affections  of  man,  with¬ 
out  usurping  his  place,  or  thrusting  herself  out  of  her  sphere. 

Finally,  the  Crusades  were  productive  of  good,  in  oj^ening 
the  channels  of  commercial  intercourse  hetiueen  nations  and 
promoting  the  general  improvement  of  the  human  race. 
The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  other  eastern 
cities  and  seaports  by  the  Crusaders,  opened  the  way  for  a 
regular  trade  between  those  cities,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  which  were  engaged  in  the  war.  The  cities,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  provisions  and  transports  for  such  immense  bodies 
of  men,  as  \vere  sent  out  in  these  expeditions,  became  so  en¬ 
riched  by  this  lucrative  trade,  that  their  wealth  flowed  into 
other  places,  which  shared  in  their  commercial  prosperity. 
Between  these  commercial  cities,  a  constant  communication 
was  kept  up  by  navigation,  and  as  their  commerce  increased 
and  spread,  these  communications  were  naturally  extended, 
new  channels  were  continually  opened,  through  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  exchanged  their  commodities, 
and  contributed  to  the  general  prosperity. 

The  commercial  intercourse,  opened  by  the  Crusaders,  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilization  and  religion  in  modern  times.  For  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  difi*usion  of  light  and  knowledge 
in  so  many  places,  once  covered  with  darkness,  we  are  large- 
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Ij  Indebted  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize,  which  was 
awakened  by  the  Crusades.  This  spirit,  in  connexion  with 
some  other  causes,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  operated  very 
favorably  for  the  extension  of  liberal  principles.  It  aided  in 
the  dissemination  of  that  knowledge  and  intelligence,  Avhich 
were  necessary  to  raise  the  people  from  that  degraded  state 
of  servitude,  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  kept  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers,  and  inspire  them  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  desire  for  independence.  And  w^hen  the 
love  of  liberty  was  once  awakened  in  the  people,  it  could  not 
be  restrained  by  the  mere  force  of  arbitrary  power.  Kings 
and  nobles  had  to  yield  to  the  demands  for  popular  rights  and 
liberty.  Every  attempt  to  quell  this  spirit,  served  only  to 
increase  its  power.  It  spread  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  modified  every  government,  and  did  not  relax  in  its 
movements,  until  it  had  swept  away  the  entire  feudal  sys¬ 
tem,  and  though  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  was  sub¬ 
sequently  checked  by  the  intervention  of  despotic  power ; 
that  power  with  its  most  strenuous  efforts,  could  not  entirely 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  has  reproduced  so 
m-an}’^  favorable  changes  in  modern  times. 

The  democratic  principle,  the  right  of  the  people  to  gov¬ 
ern  themselves,  has  been  struggling  against  the  usurpations 
of  kings  and  despots  for  ages.  '  It  received  its  first  impulse 
from  the  Crusades,  and  ever  since  has  been  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing,  and  this  principle  must  prevail.  Millions  of  noble 
hearts,  burning  Avith  sacred  fire,  kindled  on  the  altar  of  liber¬ 
ty,  have  pledged  themselves  to  its  support.  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  past,  but  the  spirit  is  not  lost.  It  is  again  rising 
up  in  our  day  to  enter  on  nobler  conquests,  than  it  has 
ever  achieved.  The  champions  of  freedom  have  engaged  in  a 
second  Crusade,  to  finish  the  Avork  Avhich  was  begun  in  the 
first.  They  have  buckled  on  their  armor,  and  will  not  lay  it 
off,  until  they  shall  have  gained  the  victory  in  this  great 
battle  for  liberty  and  right. 
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ARTICLE  Yll. 

THE  GREAT  COMMANDMENT. 

By  G.  B,  Miller,  D.  D.,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

The  first  and  chief  duty  of  all  rational  creatures  is  to  love 
serve  and  obey  the  great  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all.  This 

lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  virtue  and  morality.  The 

«/ 

history  of  the  world  goes  to  show  that,  where  the  worship  of 
God  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity,  the  state  of  public 
and  private  morals  is  far  superior  to  what  will  be  found, 
where  a  general  disrespect  is  manifested  towards  divine 
things,  or  where  the  worship,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  adultera¬ 
ted  by  human  inventions.  The  character  of  a  nation  or  of 
individuals  will  take  its  color  from  the  ideas  entei’tained  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  the  nature  of  the  worship  that  is 
paid  Him.  And  though  a  degree  of  exterior  refinement  may 
exist  in  connection  with  low  ideas  of  God  and  disrespect  to 
His  commands,  constant  experience  abundantly  proves  that 
no  true,  hearty  virtue  can  be  looked  for  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  brightest  characters  of  the  heathen  world  were  stain¬ 
ed  with  blots  that  would  disgrace  the  most  ignorant  and  fee- 
.ble  Christian.  In  every  country  we  find,  that  as  religion  de¬ 
clines,  the  public  morals  degenerate.  And  we  discover  a 
constant  tendency  to  this  deterioration.  Even  the  false  re¬ 
ligions  that  have  prevailed  display  this  tendency.  For  in 
reality,  they  are  all  but  the  corruption  of  the  true.  But  we 
can  ask  for  no  greater  proof  of  the  innate  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  than  this  universal  decline,  to  which  all  mankind 
are  naturally  tending.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  idolatry  and  polytheism,  which  began  to  prevail  soon 
after  the  flood  and  which  threatened,  like  some  moral  deluge, 
to  obliterate  all  remembrance  of  the  true  God  from  the  earth, 
But  our  gracious  Creator  who  has  never  forsaken  His  wan¬ 
dering  and  rebellious  children,  has  from  the  first  taken 
measures  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  Himself  and  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  ruinous  tendency  of  human  corruption.  For  this 
end  he  selected  a  particular  family  and  nation  to  be  the 
depositories  of  His  truth.  Nor  did  He  ever  leave  Himself 
entirely  unwitnessed  to  any  nation.  And  it  is  only  to  His 
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unwearied  exertions  on  behalf  of  our  race,  that  it  is  owing 
that  the  world  has  not  long  ago  perished  in  its  own  corrup¬ 
tion.  When  He  established  that  preparatory  economy,  at 
Mt.  Sinai,  by  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be  kept  distinct 
from  other  nations  and  preserved  and  trained  up  for  tlie 
reception  of  the  Gospel,  so  soon  as  the  proper  time  for  its 
introduction  should  arise,  God  gave  them  an  outline’ of  the 
holy  law,  by  an  audible  voice  from  the  mount.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  Himself  as  their  God  and  Protector,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  recent  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
Amidst  the  most  stupendous  manifestations  of  His  majesty 
and  power,  He  uttered  the  fundamental  laws  of  His  govern¬ 
ment.  And  the  very  first  and  most  radical  and  essential  of 
th  ese  laws  He  enjoined  upon  them,  Thou  sJialt  have  no 
other  Gods  before  me  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  that  they  should 
worship,  fear,  and  serve  Elim  alone  as  God.  And  this  con¬ 
tinues  and  will  forever  continue  to  be  the  first  and  chief  duty 
of  all  men.  He  is  the  only  Lord,  Creator,  Possessor  and 
Governor  of  the  Universe. 

A¥hen  God  called  the  material  works  into  being.  He  gave 
them  such  a  constitution  as  rendered  them  subservient  to  His 
purposes,  wdiich  they  cannot  in  any  way  contravene.  But  in 
creating  rational  beings  He  gave  them  a  measure  of  freedom, 
so  that  these  services  and  this  homage  might  be  voluntary, 
and  thus  fit  them  to  be  subjects  of  reward  and  make  their 
services  more  honorable  to  Himself.  But  in  so  doing  He 
did  not  divest  Himself  of  His  claims  upon  their  obedience. 
Rather  by  endowing  them  with  free  agency  He  laid  them 
under  an  additional  obligation  to  serve  and  glorify  Him. 
For  they  are  His  creatures,  the  workmanship  of  His  hand, 
with  all  their  powers  and  faculties.  The  higher  these  are, 
the  o:reater  their  indebtedness.  Every  well-ordered  mind 
will  acknowledge  this  as  an  unquestionable  truth.  If  anyone 
has  a  right  to  a  thing,  it  is  He  who  has  made  it  what  it  is, 
provided  he  has  not  interfered  wnth  the  prior  and  superior 
right  of  another.  To  deprive  Him  of  what  is  thus  lawfully 
his,  is  the  height  of  injustice.  But  wUat  injustice,  commit¬ 
ted  by  man  againt  his  fellow  man,  can  be  compared  to  the 
w^rong  done  by  him  that  robs  God,  the  great,  original  Maker 
and  Proprietor  of  all.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  God^'has  no 
need  of  my  services.  This  is  for  Him  to  determine  and  not 
for  us.  On  this  same  principle  any  one  might  take  the 
property  of  a  rich  man  without  his  leave,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  did  not  need  it.  But  as  this  would  not  be  considered 
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correct  reasoning  and  good  morality  in  the  intercourse  of 
men  with  each  other,  neither  will  it  hold  good  in  our  relation 
to  God,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth.  He  has  a  right  to  the  services  and  homage  of  all 
His  subjects,  and  He  claims  their  services  in  these  words, 
“Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  He  speaks  as 
the  Supreme  Governor  and  Lawgiver.  He  requires  implicit 
submission  to  His  commands,  and  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
require  it,  as  Lord  and  Creator  of  all. 

He  is  altogether  worthy  of  this  exclusive  honor.  Man  is 
so  constituted  that  he  will  and  must  worship  something. 
There  must  be  some  object  upon  which  he  sets  his  supreme 
affection,  from  which  he  expects  to  derive  his  happiness,  to 
which  he  looks  for  support  in  trouble  and  aid  in  difficulties. 
But  where  is  there  one  who  is  so  fitting  an  object  of  venera¬ 
tion,  love  and  devotion,  as  He  who  made  and  sustains  the  uni¬ 
verse  ?  The  higher  the  object  of  our  reverence,  the  more  enno¬ 
bling  is  the  sentiment  itself.  To  venerate  excellence  is  to  make 
some  approach  to  that  excellence.  For  what  we  esteem  we 
naturally  strive  to  imitate.  But  God  is  infinitely  holy,  just 
and  good.  All  excellence  of  created  beings  is  derived  from 
the  uncreated  source  of  all  goodness  and  falls  as  far  below  as 
they  are  inferior  in  their  nature  and  capacities  to  that  Great 
Being,  to  whom  they  owe  themselves,  and  all  they  have  of  true 
excellence.  We  could  not  have  any  conception  of  moral 
goodness,  only  as  He  has  implanted  the  idea  in  our  minds 
and  exhibits  in  Himself,  His  works.  His  Providence  and  His 
word  the  perfect  model  of  Holiness,  Justice,  Goodness  and 
Truth. 

That  the  universe  of  intelligent  beings  may  be  preserved 
in  due  order  and  proper  subordination,  requires  that  there 
should  be  a  Lawgiver  and  Governor  of  the  same,  to  whose 
commands  all  should  be  subject.  And  were  it  left  to  the 
choice  of  rational  creatures  whom  to  select  for  this  high  office, 
there  would  none  be  found  capable  of  sustaining  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  but  He  that  is  infinite  in  knowledge,  power,  wisdom 
and  gendriess.  It  is  as  much  for  the  benefit  and  well  being 
of  His  creatures  as  for  His  own  glory  and  in  His  .own  right 
that  He  presents  Himself  to  us  in  this  character  of  Sovereign, 
Lawgiver,  Ruler  and  Judge.  He  alone  is  able  to  oversee 
the  whole  of  His  vast  empire,  to  regulate  all  things  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole.  And  as  God  of  all,  elevated 
above  all  petty  partialities,  and  free  from  all  prejudices  and 
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selfish  predilections.  He  alone  is  fit  to  govern  the  world 
which  he  has  created.  His  perfect  holiness  ensures  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  law  and  order,  in  which  moral  goodness  will  be 
suitably  rewarded  and  moral  evil  punished  as  it  deserves. 
Nor  has  any  one  ever  felt  any  opposition  to  the  divine  gov¬ 
ernment,  only  as  he  v/as  conscious  that  his  conduct  and  dis¬ 
position  were  such  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  Holy  God 
and  expose  him  to  the  merited  punishment  of  his  crimes. 
The  perfect  and  immutable  Justice  of  God  secures  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  just  and  equitable  laws  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  these  laws.  His  intrinsic  goodness  will  not 
suffer  Him  to  lay  on  any  of  His  creatures  more  than  is  meet, 
or  to  require  services  that  shall  not  be  suitably  rewarded. 
It  will  lead  Him  to  make  all  needful  allowances  for  the  una¬ 
voidable  weakness  and  ignorance  of  his  creatures.  The 
majesty  that  surrounds  His  throne  will  impress  His  subjects 
with  that®espect  and  reverence  that  wull  make  their  obe¬ 
dience  doubly  easy,  while  the  continual  proofs  of  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  the  gifts  of  his  bounty  bind  them  by  an  additional 
tie  to  the  performance  of  these  various  duties.  Hence  if  we 
were  not  obliged  to  yield  reverence  and  homage  to  the  Lord 
from  his  original  claim  as  our  Creator,  every  well-ordered 
mind  would  yield  Him  this  honor,  from  motives  of  esteem 
and  gratitude.  That  all  men  do  not  spontaneously  yield 
such  homage  to  their  gracious  and  Almighty  Benefactor  is 
owing  solely  to  the  sad  inroads,  that  sin  has  made  upon  their 
moral  nature,  defacing  that  holy  likeness  to  God  in  wBich 
man  was  originally  created.  But  their  refusal  of  the  service 
and  obedience  which  they  owe  to  God,  does  not  diminish  His 
rights,  nor  prove  Him  to  be  less  worthy  of  the  deepest  ven¬ 
eration  and  love.  It  has,  indeed,  been  the  occasion  of 
drawing  out  the  mysteries  of  that  infinite  love  and  com¬ 
passion  that  exist  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty  in  a  way 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  has 
served  to  display  the  resources  and  extent  of  a  love  past 
comprehension,  by  which  God  has  visited  this  earth  with 
His  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  thus  increasing  our 
obligation  to  love  Him  in  return,  a  thousand  fold.  “Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us  and 
gave  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.”  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  just  as  much  for  the  well-being  of  the 
rational  universe,  as  for  the  honor  of  God’s  holy  name,  that 
He  should  be  acknowdedged  and  obeyed  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  Every  other  authority  should  be  considered  subor- 
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(linate.  Whatever  claims  to  our  love,  service  or  obedience 
are  found  to  interfere  with  His,  must  be  at  once  rejected. 
All  our  relations  must  be  held  subordinate  to  that,  in  which 
we  stand  to  Him.  From  Him  and  His  favor  we  must  seek 
our  happiness.  We  must  own  and  acknowledge  Him  as  our 
God,  as  He,  whose  we  are,  whom  w^e  serve  and  love.  We 
must  consecrate  ourselves  wholly  to  Him.  To  serve  and 
please  Him  must  be  the  great  purpose  of  our  lives;  to  enjoy 
His  smiles  the  great  object  of  our  desire.  In  short  we  must 
renounce  all  pursuits  and  purposes  that  are  opposed  to  that 
homage,  love  and  reverence,  which  we  owe  to  God.  We 
must  walk  in  the  way  of  His  commandments  and  cultivate 
communion  with  Him  by  prayer  and  meditation  and  study  of 
His  word  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  but  be  promoting  our 
own  highest  interest  and  securing  our  own  happiness. 

He  has  supreme  power  and  ability  to  govern  the  world. 
‘‘There  is  one  lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save  and  0 destroy.” 
He  has  the  power  of  life  and  death.  He  is  able  both  to 
make  His  obedient  subjects  supremely  happy,  and  to  punish 
to  the  utmost  all  them  that  disobey  Him.  A  Governor  that 
had  not  the  power  to  enforce  his  laws,  would  be  an  object  of 
contempt.  But  He  is  “King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.” 
The  wicked  and  disobedient  may  hate  Him  as  the  avenger  of 
sin,  but  they  can  never  despise  Him,  as  a  weak  pretender  to 
sovereignty  wFo  has  not  the  power  to  make  His  laws  respect¬ 
ed.  Though  He  is  long-suffering  and  bears  with  men’s  ob¬ 
stinacy  for  a  season  that  they  may  repent,  yet  wdien  He  once 
arises  to  punish  the  transgressors,  they  will  tremble  and 
grow  pale.  God  alone  is  able  to  make  those  supremely 
happy  that  serve  Him.  No  being  in  the  universe  besides 
Him  can  do  it  In  reserving  to  Himself  the  government 
of  the  world.  He  has  not  put  the  means  necessary  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  Government  out  of  His  hands.  He  has  so  con- 
stituted  the  nature  of  His  rational  subjects  that  nothing 
short  of  His  favorable  regard  and  paternal  smile  can  make 
them  happy.  And  on  the  other  hand,  while  assured  of 
His  approbation  and  enjoying  His  favor,  nothing  can  harm 
them  or  destroy  their  peace.  Though  for  a  season  during 
the  term  of  our  probationary  existence,  as  we  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  holy,  so  neither  are  we  perfectly  happy ;  yet  so 
soon  as  this  life  comes  to  a  close,  perfect  bliss  will  be 
the  inheritance  of  all  God’s  people,  even  as  unmingled  sor¬ 
row  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  those  that  have  continued 
in  their  disobedience  to  the  end.  To  govern  the  universe, 
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absolute  authority  must  be  joined  to  omnipotent  power 
and  infinite  goodness,  wisdom  and  holiness.  But  all  these 
qualifications  are  found  only  in  Him,  who  is  the  original 
author  and  rightful  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world.  As  He 
owes  Ilis  right  to  govern,  to  nothing  out  of  Himself,  and 
as  all  beings,  besides  Himself,  owe  their  existence,  their 
faculties  and  their  means  of  enjoyment  wholly  to  His  good 
pleasure,  so,  to  question  His  right  to  govern  is  the  greatest 
wrong  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  committed.  Just!}'’ 
therefore  does  this  command,  “Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me,”  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest.  And  just¬ 
ly  is  it  to  be  considered  the  greatest  sin,  of  which  anyone  can 
be  guilty,  to  violate  this  command,  and  to  refuse  to  God  the 
liomage,  love  and  service  that  He  claims  and  so  justly  claims 
of  all  His  rational  subjects.  The  degree  of  guilt,  attached  to 
any  sin,  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  obligation  that  is  viola¬ 
ted,  and  no  obligation  can  be  compared  to  that  under  which 
every  rational  creature  lies  towards  its  Author,  Benefactor, 
Preserver  and  Lord.  Hence  when  a  sinner  is  truly  awaken¬ 
ed  to  a  sense  of  his  condition,  this  feeling  prevails  above 
every  other,  ‘‘^Against  Thee.,  Thee  only  have  1  sinned.'' 
The  first  alarm  ma}^  no  doubt,  be  occasioned  by  a  sense  of 
having  injured  a  fellow-creature,  or  of  having  rendered  our¬ 
selves  obnoxious  to  human  law,  but  on  following  up  the 
question  of  our  guilt  it  will  not  fail  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  God  and  therefore  into  a  denial  of  His 
authority,  and  a  failure  of  paying  to  Him  the  worship,  which 
He  demands.  Every  sin  committed  by  man  includes  and 
rests  upon  the  breach  of  the  first  commandment.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  its  darkest  feature  and  exposes  the  criminal  to  the 
most  severe  punishment.  And  this  punishment  God  will  be  at 
no  loss  for  means  to  infiict.  His  resources  are  infinite  as  is 
His  nature.  And  as  His  claims  can  never  cease,  so  neither 
can  the  punishment  inflicted  on  those  wLo  have  denied  His 
claims  ever  come  to  an  end.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  could  ever  come  to  an  end,  would 
be  by  the  annihilation  of  the  subject.  But  though  w^e  are 
not  i^mnpared  to  say  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  God,  in 
itself  considered,  to  annihilate  the  w'orkmanship  of  His 
hands,  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  His  wisdom  to  suppose 
that  He  will  ever  exercise  this  power,  for  that  would  amount 
to  a  confession  that  He  had  erred  in  creating  such  a  being. 
Of  course  this  argument  has  no  application  to  the  destruction 
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of  beings,  that  were  never  intended  for  immortality ;  brute- 
animals  for  instance,  which  manifestly  accomplish  the  end  of 
their  creation  in  this  world.  But  man  was  evidently  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  never-ending  state  of  existence.  All  his  powers  and 
tendencies  show  it.  He  cannot,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  fully  accomplish  the  end  of  his  creation  in  the 
present  life.  Hence  even  heathen  sages  have  derived,  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  though  they  were  not  able 
to  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  respect  to  this  most  important 
of  all  investigations.  But  the  revelation  which  God  has 
given  us  sets  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  Christ  has 
“brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel.”  His 
resurrection  contains  in  itself  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  our  future  existence.  The  question  is  now  decided.  It 
rests  on  His  authority  and  the  fact  of  His  resurreotion. 
There  “is  an  hour  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.” 
But  shall  the  latter  be  restored  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
annihilated  again  ?  What  man  in  his  senses  will  believe 
such  a  thing  ?  No  less  is  it  plain  from  the  offers  of  divine 
grace  to  all,  that  the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent 
will  be  eternal.  For  what  would  become  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  by  which,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  we  persuade  men, 
if  there  were  no  punishment  to  be  expected  after  death,  and 
if  that  punishment  were  not  eternal?  If  to  this  we  join  the 

solemn  admonition  of  Christ  where  He  says,  “Be  not  afraid 

•/  ■' 

of  them  that  kill  the  body  and  after  that  have  no  more  that 
they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear : 
Fear  Him  winch  after  He  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into 
hell;  yea  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  Him.”  Add  to  this  that  all 
men  have  a  dread  of  what  shall  befall  them  after  death, 
unless  they  have  been  delivered  from  this  fear  by  believing 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
is  a  dreadful  hereafter,  awaiting  all  those  that  do  not  repent 
and  find  peace  in  believing.  The  conscience  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  confirms  the  universal  conviction  of  all  times  and  nations 
that  there  is  to  be  a  solemn  decision  hereafter  of  every 
man’s  case,  when  he  shall  find  his  eternal  state  fixed  in  hap¬ 
piness  or  misery,  according  as  his  life  has  been  in  this  world. 
And  the  word  of  God  impresses  the  seal  of  absolute  certainty 
upon  this  universal  expectation.  But  this  truth  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  God,  as  the  Judge  of  all,  has  both  infinite 
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wisdom,  and  justice  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  each  of  His 
moral  subjects,  and  infinite  power  to  execute  His  final 
sentence. 

Taking  all  this  together,  that  God  has  an  infinite  right  to 
the  homage  and  service  of  all  His  rational  subjects,  and  an 
infinite  fitness  to  be  the  moral  governor  of  the  world  and 
infinite  power  and  ability  to  exercise  a  holy  government,  it 
must  be  plain  to  every  understanding  that  it  is  man's  highest 
duty  and  interest  to  acknowledge  and  serve  no  other  God 
besides. 

How  then  are  we  to  obey  the  command  to  have 
no  other  gods  besides  Jehovah?  We  are  to  think  of 
Him  at  all  times  with  reverential  awe,  as  a  Being  of 
infinite  holiness  and  excellence,  as  well  as  with  sin¬ 
cere  affection  and  gratitude  as  our  Author  and  Benefac¬ 
tor  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  we  worship,  serve  and  honor 
Him  for  what  He  is  in  Himselt  and  for  what  He  is  to  us. 
The  true  worship  of  God  requires  that  we  have  right  views 
of  His  character  as  revealed  to  us  in  His  works  and  word. 
His  Providence  and  His  Grace.  This  implies  that  we  study 
His  character,  as  revealed  to  us  in  these  various  ways  ;  that 
we  meditate  much  and  reflect  seriously  upon  these  things, 
and  make  them  the  subject  of  our  most  intense  study.  Of 
the  heathen  w^e  read  that  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge.  The  thought  of  God  and  His  holy  char¬ 
acter  and  government,  was  not  agreeable  to  their  depraved 
inclinations.  And  even  so  to  this  very  day,  whoever  does 
not  forsake  sin  and  forswear  its  service  and  willingly  forego 
its  false  pleasures  cannot  think  with  any  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  God  as  a  holy  God  and  one  that  abominates  sin  and 
who  will  not  hold  the  wilful  sinner  guiltless.  Such  a  one 
dreads  God  and  seeks  to  banish  the  thought  of  Him  out  of 
his  mind,  as  calculated  to  disturb  him  in  his  unhallowed  pur¬ 
suits.  But  right  views  of  God,  joined  to  right  feelings,  will 
lead  us  to  reverence  God,  to  think  and  speak  of  Him  wdth 
profound  respect  and  to  realize  His  presence  with  us  at  all 
times.  It  will  make  every  thing  venerable  in  our  eyes  that 
relates  to  God  or  reminds  us  of  Him.  It  will  teach  us  to 
pay  the  utmost  respect  to  the  annunciation  of  His  holy  will, 
in  whatever  way  made  known  to  us,  but  more  especially  as 
contained  in  His  word.  Again  viewing  God  more  immediate- 
ly  in  His  relation  to  us,  as  our  Author  and  Benefactor,  we 
shall  join  love  and  gratitude  to  that  veneration  with  which 
the  thought  of  His  majesty  had  inspired  us.  We  shall  think 
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of  Him  with  affection  and  sincere  devotion  as  tlie  Author  of 
our  being,  the  Former  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father  of  our 
spirits.  This  filial  attachment  Fie  claims  of  us  in  these 
words  of  the  prophet,  “If  I  be  a  Father  where  is  my  honor?” 
It  is  not  possible  that  a  mind,  that  is  properly  disposed  and 
regulated,  should  fail  to  realize  and  acknowledge  the  claims 
of  God  upon  our  filial  reverence,  as  our  Creator  and  Author, 
while  the  consciousness  that  all  our  powers  and  means  of 
enjoyment  flow  from  His  munificent  hand  should  fill  us  with 
gratitude  and  excite  our  most  devoted  attachment.  If,  more¬ 
over,  we  reflect  upon  that  great  proof  of  Flis  love  and  com¬ 
passion  which  God  has  shown  in  providing  a  Saviour  for  our 
race  when  revolted  and  ruined,  our  gratitude  ought  to  be 
kindled  into  the  most  fervent  love  and  unreserved  consecra¬ 
tion  of  all  we  have  or  are  to  the  service  and  honor  of  our 
gracious  Redeemer  and  Sovereign.  This  wonderful  fact  in 
the  divine  government  presents  a  motive  stronger  than  any 
besides,  and  while  the  contemplation  is  calculated  to  humble 
us  into  the  dust,  it  is  at  the  same  time  suited  to  excite  the 
deepest  feelings  of  grateful  devotion  and  love.  “We  love 
Him,”  says  the  apostle,  “because  He  first  loved  us.”  “We 
thus  judge,”  says  another  apostle,  “that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead.  But  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live,  should  not  henceforth  live  to  themselves,  but  to 
Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose  aorain.” 

But  where  such  feelings  prevail  they  will  incline  us  to 
trust  implicitly  in  the  promise,  grace  and  power  of  God. 
That  is  our  God,  from  whom  we  expect  all  good.  If  there¬ 
fore  we  trust  in  anything  besides  the  living  God,  we  are 
guilty  of  idolatry.  Thus  not  only  the  heathen  alone  are 
justly  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  forsaking  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  in  favor  of  idols,  but  in  a  Christian  land,  every 
one  that  does  not  place  implicit  trust  in  God  alone,  regard¬ 
ing  His  favor  alone  as  life  and  His  loving-kindness  as 
better  than  life,  is  in  a  far  higher  degree  guilty  of  idolatry. 
God  requires  of  us,  as  the  proof  of  our  devotion,  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  His  promises,  trust  His  grace,  and  rely  upon  His  power 
to  be  exerted  on  our  behalf  in  every  time  of  need.  And  thus 
the  more  sensible  we  are  of  our  own  weakness,  sinfulness  and 
poverty,  the  more  we  can  glorify  Him  by  showing  that  we 
place  unbounded  canfidcnce  in  His  veracity  and  benevolence. 
This  is  indeed  the  distinguishing  mark  of  His  true  worship¬ 
pers,  by  which  they  have  been  characterized  in  all  ages. 
This  principle  is  what  in  Scripture  is  termed  faith,  and 
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therefore  the  apostle  assures  us  that  froui  tlie  beginning  of 
the  world,  all  that  luive  been  noted  as  the  people  of  God, 
obtained  this  distinction  by  their  faith.  He  shows  that  it  is 
by  faith,  by  our  confidence  in  the  word  and  promise  of  God, 
independently  of  our  works,  that  we  are  rendered  acceptable 
in  His  eyes,  while  '^‘without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.”  The  more  pure,  simple  and  unalloyed  our  faith  is, 
the  more  precious  is  it  in  the  sight  of  God,  Thus  did  Abi  a- 
ham  gain  to  himself  the  honorable  appellation  of  “the  friend 
(T  God,”  by  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  faith,  as  when 
he  left  his  native  country  by  the  divine  command  and  in 

reliance  on  the  divine  promise,  and  “went  out,  not  knowing 

whither  he  went.”  And  again  when  he  believed  that  he 
should  have  a  son  born  to  him,  though  in  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture  it  was  impossible.  Once  more  when  he  w'as  ready  to 

offer  this  same  child  of  promise  as  a  burnt-offering,  “account¬ 
ing  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead.” 
And  thus  uiust  wm  manifest  that  we  put  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  God,  if  we  would  be  re¬ 
membered  among  His  true  and  accepted  children, 

But  to  this  faith  must  be  joined  obedience  to  all  God’s 
commands  and  a  constant  endeavor  to  live  to  His  honor  and 
service.  As  faith  alone  can  furnish  the  needed  ability  to 
obey  the  law  of  God,  so  the  reality  of  our  faith  is  to  be 
tested  by  our  obedience.  “I  can  do  all  things,”  says  one, 
“through  Christ  which  strengthenetli  me.”  Hear  David 
acknowledge  his  dependence  on  God  in  the  w'ars  which  he 
carried  on  by  His  command  :  “By  Thee  I  have  run  through  a 
troop  and  by  my  God  have  I  leaped  over  a  wall.  It  is  God 
that  girdeth  me  with  strength  and  maketh  ray  way  perfect. 
He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds’  feet  and  settetb  me  upon  my 
high  places.  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  wmr,  so  that  a  bow  of 
steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms.”  The  very  object  of  Christ’s 
work  was  to  reinstate  us  in  the  image  of  God  amd  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  ability  to  obey ;  as  the  Apostle  declares,  that 
“what  the  law  could  not  do,”  viz.  :  to  secure  a  willing  and 
hearty  obedience  on  the  part  of  man,”  that  God  has  brought 
about  by  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh 
and  for  sin  (i.  e.  for  a  sin-offering)  condemning  i.  e.  punishing 
sin  in  the  flesh  (or  human  nature  of  Christ,)  that  the  righ¬ 
teousness  of  the  law  (its  requirements)  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  S[)irit.”  “As 
obedient  children”  is  the  admonition  of  Peter,  “iiot  fashion¬ 
ing  yourselves  according  to  your  former  lusts  in  your  ignor- 
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ance.”  This  spirit  of  obedience  will  teach  us  to  observe  all 
things  that  the  Lord  has  commanded  us;  to  be  subject  to 
every  ordinance  of  human  government,  for  the  Lord’s  sake  ; 
not  to  resist  evil,  but  to  submit  to  injuries  patiently,  forgiving 
those  that  injure  us.  At  the  same  time  if  the  commands  of 
human  governments  should  clash  with  the  commands  of  God, 
we  are  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  The  authority  of  God 
and  His  law  must  be  considered  paramount.  And  in  order 
to  know  what  he  does  require  of  us,  we  must  study  with  dili¬ 
gence,  that  word  which  He  has  given  to  be  a  lamp  to  our 
feet  and  a  light  to  our  path.”  We  must  consider  the  actions 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  who  has  ‘^set  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  in  his  steps.  We  may  also  derive  much  in¬ 
struction  from  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  saints,  though  as 
living  under  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  dispensation,  many 
things  that  were  permitted  to  them,  would  be  wrong  in  us. 
The  account  of  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  Paul  particularly, 
will  also  serve  as  a  guide  in  many  respects.  Close  attention 
to  the  warnings  of  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  word  and 
spirit  of  God  is  especially  necessary  ;  while  the  simple  rule, 
to  do  all  that  we  do  to  the  glory  of  God,  will  make  our  course 
comparatively  plain  and  easy.  Till  a  man  has  come  to  the 
full  decision  to  live  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity  and 
to  make  all  his  conduct  subservient  to  this  great  end,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  yield  a  consistent  and  acceptable  obedience 
unto  God. 

To  make  then  such  a  course  practicable  and  possible,  we 
must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that  all  our  happiness  depends 
upon  the  favor  of  God.  We  must  for  this  end  cultivate  con¬ 
stant  communion  with  God  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  medita¬ 
tion  upon  Plis  word  and  wmrks,  striving  in  all  things  to  keep 
a  good  conscience  tow^ards  Him.  Like  Enoch  and  Noah  and 
all  His  saints  'we  must  walk  with  God,  regarding  nothing  as 
a  calamity  but  the  loss  of  His  favor,  nor  any  thing  as  a  real 
good  that  is  not  a  proof  of  his  favor.  Every  temporal  bles¬ 
sing  must  be  received,  acknowdedged  and  enjoyed  in  that 
light,  being  ‘‘sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.” 
Thus  even  afflictions  will  become  blessings.  Every  circum¬ 
stance  in  which  we  are  placed  by  His  Providence  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  His  will  and  to  show  our 
submission,  our  resignation,  our  acquiescence  to  that  will. 
If  we  thus  endeavor  to  walk  in  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
of  God,  if  we  set  our  affection  supremely  upon  Him,  as  the 
chief  good,  place  implicit  reliance  upon  His  faithfulness  and 
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veracity  and  make  His  glory  our  great  aim.  He  will  bo  our 
God  and  we  shall  be  His  people  indeed,  whom  He  will  own, 
protect  and  bless.  He  will  show  us  His  covenant.  In  the 
name  of  our  great  High  Priest  and  Intercessor  we  may  then 
draw  nigh  at  all  times  to  the  throne  of  grace.  There  we  may 
pour  out  all  our  cares  and  fears  and  sorrows.  We  may  cast 
our  every  burden  on  the  Lord  assured  that  He  will  sustain 
us.  We  shall  realize  that  ‘*God  is  for  us  and  then  who  can 
be  against  us  ?”  We  shall  possess  all  things ;  for  from  His 
fulness  we  may  at  all  times  receive  whatever  we  need.  Yve 
shall  never  be  forsaken,  though  earthly  friends  shall  be 
taken  away,  or  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  us,  for  Christ 
has  promised  that  He  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us ;  so 
that  we  may  say  with  the  Psalmist  and  with  the  apostle : 
^‘The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will  not  fear.”  “His  Spirit  will 
bear  wdtness  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  the  children  of  God, 
heirs  of  God,  fellow-heirs  with  Christ  Jesus.”  And  W'hat 
more  can  we  desire  ?  What  else  can  make  us  happy  but  the 
assurance  of  the  divine  favor  and  approbation  ?  And  though 
for  a  short  season,  while  passing  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
we  may  be  heaviness”  sometimes  “through  manifold 
temptations,”  yet  shall  we  be  able  to  hold  on  our  course, 
joyfully  and  manfully,  assured  that  in  the  end  all  shall  be 
well,  when  we  shall  have  “received  the  word  and  object  of 
our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls.” 

If  God  is  our  God,  then  are  we  safe  and  must  eventually 
be  happy.  Therefore  it  is  as  much  our  interest  as  our  duty 
to  have  no  other  gods  before  Him.  He  styles  Himself  a 
jealous  God,  jealous  for  His  own  honor  and  jealous  of  seeing 
us  place  our  affections  supremely  upon  any  but  Himself.  He 
claims  our  highest  love ;  and  well  He  deserves  it  too.  He 
has  done  everything  for  us  that  infinite  goodness,  joined  to 
infinite  wisdom,  could  do.  And  how  can  we  better  consult 
our  own  highest  welfare  than  by  choosing  the  Lord  for  our 
God  and  serving  Him  with  all  our  heart  and  mind  and  power  : 
To  such  He  is  ever  near  -with  His  choicest  blessings.  In 
them  His  Spirit  will  take  up  His  abode  and  fit  them  for  the 
joys  of  heaven.  But  such  as  forsake  His  service  or  yield 
Him  only  an  outward,  hypocritical  obedience,  shall  be  driven 
away  from  His  presence  when  He  shall  finally  make  up  His 
jewels.  And  here  already  we  are  assured  that  “the  curse  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked.”  It  follows  him  ; 
it  rests  upon  him.  Often  it  overtakes  him  at  unawares,  in 
the  midst  of  his  revelry  or  his  business.  While  he  is  flatter- 
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ing  himself  tliat  he  has  many  goOLl  days  in  store,  saying  to 
iiis  soul,  ‘’Soul  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  l)e  merry,” 
suddenly  destruction  falls  upon  him  like  a  a  whirlwind. 
Or  if  he  dies  in  his  bed  surrounded  by  weeping  friends  and 
relations,  no  sooner  does  the  soul  ouit  its  earthly  tenement 
than  it  sinks  to  endless  woe.  ‘‘And  what  shall  it  profit  a 
iiian  though  he  should  gain  the  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?”  Of  what  use  will  all  earthly  wealth  and  learning 
and  honor  and  pleasure  be  at  that  solemn  moment  when, 
stripped  of  all  we  here  valued  and  sought,  we  shall  appear 
before  God  to  answer  for  having  neglected  ITis  gracious 
command,  that  we  should  have  no  other  gods  before  Him. 
Then  shall  we  be  sensible,  if  never  before,  tliat  in  losing  His 
favor  we  have  lost  all  ;  that  in  neglecting  to  secure  His 
friendship,  w’e  have  acted  as  foolishly  as  we  have  acted  wick¬ 
edly  ;  that  we  have  cut  ourselves  off  from  all  hope,  ami 
sealed  our  own  doom,  to  reap  through  eternity  the  fruit  of 
our  folly  and  our  sin.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me.  Such  is  the  first  commandment.  Till  we  begin  to  obey 
this,  we  can  do  nothing  that  is  right  or  truly  virtuous 
and  good. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

REMARKS  OK  ROMANS  G:  3,  4. 

By  E.  Greenwald,  D.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christy  were  baptized  into  his  death  f  Therefore  lue 
are  buried  ivitli  him  by  baptism  into  deaths  that  like  as  Christ 
teas  raised  up  frojii  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  toe  also  should,  walk  in  newness  of  lifeF 

We  have  in  these,  and  the  verses  in  connection  with  them 
a  triumphant  answer  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  an  objection, 
which  we  foresaw  would  be  made  to  the  doctrine,  which  he  had 
stated  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapters,  namely:  that  we 
are  saved  not  by  our  otvn  works  or  righteousness,  but  by  the 
mercy  of  God  through  the  atonement  for  sin  by  the  death  of 
Christ.-  He  had  just  said,  “Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
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much  more  aboiuul,”  and  the  objection  tliat  would  arise  in 
some  minds,  would  be,  ‘‘let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound,”  If  God  is  glorified  wlien  his  grace  abojiids,  and 
his  grace  abounds  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  sins  which  by  that  grace  are  pardoned,  then  why 
should  we  not  continue  in  sin,  in  order  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God  ?  To  refute  this  objection,  and  to  show  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  grace  promotes  holiness,  and  not  sin,  is  . the  design  of 
the  course  of  argument,  of  which  the  verses  under  considera¬ 
tion  form  a  part. 

He  first  utters  the  strongest  possible  denial  of  any  such 
consequences  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace, 
by  saying,  ‘^God  forbid  !”  Having  distinctly  and  positively 
denied  the  truth  of  any  such  conclusion,  he  proceeds  to  assign 
reasons.  He  says,  ^'How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein  ?”  What  does  he  mean  by  this  expres¬ 
sion  ?  It  is  peculiar,  and  different  opinions  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  it.  But  there  can  hardly  be  any  difficulty 
about  it.  To  be  “  dead  to  sin,”  must  be  just  the  reverse  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  wdiich  speaks  about  ‘diving  any 
longer  therein.”  To  live  in  it,  is  to  practice  it,  to  be  under 
its  influence,  to  be  alive  to  its  exciting  power.  To  be  dead 
to  sin  must,  of  course,  mean  the  reverse  of  this,  and  therefore 
is,  no  longer  to  practice  it,  not  to  be  under  its  influence,  to 
be  insensible  to  its  exciting  power.  That  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  is  not  alive  to  the  excitements  and  motions 
of  sin,  and  therefore  does  not  continue  in  sin  because 
under  the  power  of  divine  grace,  but  just  the  reverse, 
the  Apostle  then  proceeds  to  show’  from  the  nature  of  the 
Christian,  and  from  the  vital  relation  to  Christ,  which  his 
baptism  constitutes.  He  names  the  Christian’s  baptism,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  thereby  distinguished  from  all  others,  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  because  it  is  the  seal  of  his  Christian  profession ; 
because  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  grace  that  regenerates 
is  communicated  to  him  ;  and  because  it  is  the  instrument  of 
his  connection  with  the  body  of  Christ.  He  names  baptism 
in  three  particulars,  as  it  brings  the  Christian  in  connection 
W’ith  the  life,  with  the  death,  and  wdth  the  resurrection,  of 
the  Saviour.  He  speaks  of  being  “baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ,”  i.  e.  into  his  life — being  “baptized  into  his  death” — 
and  being  “buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  so  also  we  should  w’alk  in 
new'uess  of  life,  ’  i.  e.  being  l)aptized  into  Christ’s  resurrection. 
Yol.  XIY,  No.  53,  19 
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By  baptism  the  Christian  participates,  therefore,  in  the  life, 
the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  These  three 
points  of  view,  in  which  baptism  is  regarded,  and  the  effect 
tiiey  have  in  producing  holiness  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
Christians,  are  very  interesting  and  deserve  our  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Let  us  examine  them  in  order  : 

1.  Baptized  into  Jesus  Christ.  That  is,  baptized  into 
his  spirit  and  life.  To  be  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
is  to  become  engrafted  into  him,  as  the  limb  is  grafted  into 
the  body  of  the  tree,  or  .the  member  of  the  living  body  of  a 
man  is  attached  to  the  body,  and  draws  its  life  from  it.  This 
the  Apostle  says  in  another  passage:  ‘‘For  as  the  body  is 
one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  body  being  many  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ,  for  by 
one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  wm  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been 
all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit.”  The  sentiment  of  this 
passage  is  the  same  as  that  under  consideration.  The  mean¬ 
ing  is  that  W’e  become  members  of  Christ  by  baptism.  We 
become  members  externally,  of  his  Church  which  is  his  body, 
and  baptism  is  the  initiatory  ordinance,  by  which  that  connec¬ 
tion  is  effected,  at  the  same  time,  too,  our  internal  and 
spiritual  union  wdth  Christ  is  constituted,  so  that  as  this 
passage  declares,  we  not^only  become  members  of  one  body, 
but  are  also  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit.  We  are  therefore 
baptized  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ.  This  union  of 
believers  with  Christ  resembles  the  members  of  the  body  that 
live  and  move  by  partaking  of  the  life  of  the  body,  and  by 
being  animated  by  the  same  inhabiting  spirit.  This  union 
with  Christ  is  the  source  and  the  guarantee  of  a  living  holi¬ 
ness.  He  that  has  the  life  of  Christ  in  him,  and  is  made  to 
drink  into  Christ’s  spirit,  will  necessarily  be  a  holy  man.  He 
cannot  be  a  bad  man.  He  will  not  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound.  His  relation  to  Christ  will  insure  holiness  in  his 
heart,  and  in  his  life.  This  is  the  Apostle’s  first  argument. 

Here  he  might  have  rested  his  cause ;  but  as  in  man  there 
is  a  holiness  lost,  that  must  be  regained,  he  proceeds  to  two 
other  arguments,  one  drawn  from  Christ’s  death,  and  another 
from  his  resurrection. 

2.  Baptized  into  Christ's  death.  “Know  ye  not,  that 
so  many  of  us  as  wnre  baptized  into  Christ,  were  baptized 
into  his  death.”  The  death  of  Christ,  effected  for  us  the 
atonement  for  sin.  Christian  baptism  is  grounded  on  faith  in 
this  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  it  we  are  brought  into 
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most  intimate  connection  Tvith  this  way  of  salvation  through 
Christ.  We  are  therefore  baptized  into  his  death.  If  Jesus 
had  not  died,  there  would  have  been  no  Christian  baptism  at 
all.  The  benefits  of  his  death  are,  the  remission  of  sin,  and 
these  are  appropriated  by  baptism.  For  the  Apostle  Peter 
says,  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sin.”  Baptism  is  there¬ 
fore  a  means,  through  which  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  is 
communicated  to  the  soul,  and  the  baptized  person  sustains  a 
difierent  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the  Saviour  from  that 
of  other  persons.  He  is  baptized  into  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  if  he  does  not  resist  the  grace  that  is  offered,  the  benefits 
of  that  death  are  appropriated  to  him. 

Now,  by  this  baptism  into  Christ’s  death,  we  die  mito  sin, 
as  Christ  died /or  it.  He  died  for  sin;  sin  was  the  cause  of 
his  death.  By  dying,  he  took  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  In 
his  death,  sin  died.  The  sins,  he  bore  in  his  body  on  the 
cross,  died  and  passed  away,  in  his  death.  Our  baptism  into 
his  death,  brings  us  into  connection  with  the  death  of  sin. 
Sin  dies  in  us  as  it  died  in  him.  We  are  crucified  with  him, 
the  old  man  of  sin  dies  ;  it  is  crucified  with  Christ ;  the  body 
of  sin  is  destroyed,  and  therefore  we  do  not  serve  sin.  The 
union  with  Christ,  which  the  believing,  baptized  Christian, 
enjoys,  brings  him  not  only  into  connection  with  Christ’s  life 
by  which  holiness  lives  within  him,  but  into  connection  also 
with  his  death  by  which  sin  dies  within  him.  There  is  a 
crucifixion  within  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
crucifixion  on  the  Mount  of  Calvary.  The  believer  is  crucifi¬ 
ed  as  well  as  Jesus.  Christ’s  body  was  crucified,  the  body  of 
of  sin  is  crucified  in  the  heart  of  him,  who  believes  and  is 
baptized.  Jesus  died  for  sin,  the  believer  dies  to  sin.  Christ’s 
body  died,  the  body  of  sin  in  the  believer  dies.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  baptized  into  Christ’s  death. 

From  this,  it  results  that  the  Christian  cannot  continue  in 
sin.  If  baptized  into  Christ’s  death  ;  if  the  old  man  of  our 
corrupt  nature  is  crucified  with  Christ,  if  the  body  of  sin  is 
destroyed,  and  he  is  thus  dead  to  sin,  how  can  he  live  any 
longer  therein  ?  The  objection  that  salvation  by  grace, 
encourages  sin,  is  proved  by  the  very  nature  of  things  to  be 
untrue.  The  Christian’s  relation  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  Gospel,  make  this  impossible.  The  objection  is 
founded  on  utter  ignorance,  and  an  entire  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace.  By  this  second 
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argument,  the  Apostle  has,  again,  sustained  his  cause  in 
opposition  to  the  objection  of  the  gainsayer. 

o.  Baptized  into  CJtrisVs  llesurrection.  “Therefore  we 
arc  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.” 

How  beautifully  does  this  follow  that,  which  has  just  pre¬ 
ceded  !  Christ  died,  but  this  is  not  all.  He  did  not  remain 
dead.  He  was  crucified,  and  his  body  was  laid  away  in  the 
grave.  But  it  did  not  stay  there.  He  rose  again.  He  became 
alive  after  having  been  dead.  He  rose  to  a  new  life,  and 
never  died  again.  So  with  the  baptized  believer  in  Jesus. 
He  is  baptized  into  Christ’s  death,  and  the  body  of  sin  is  des¬ 
troyed.  Like  Christ  with  whom  he  dies,  he  lays  the  old  man, 
the  body  of  sin,  away.  It  is  dead  and  corrupt,  and  as  a 
putrid  corpse,  it  is  removed  and  put  away  out  of  his  sight. 
It  is  buried  so  that  its  rottenness  may  no  more  curse  the  earth. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Heath  is  not  the  whole  object,  and  when 
the  old  Adam,  the  corrupt  body  of  sin,  dies  in  his  heart,  all  is 
not  effected  that  was  designed.  There  must  be  life  as  well  as 
death.  Something  must  live  in  the  place  of  that  which  dies. 
If  the  evil  nature  is  destroyed,  a  better  nature  must  exist  in 
its  stead.  There  must  be  a  resurrection,  as  well  as  a  death. 
Not  a  resurrection  from  the  water,  as  some  zealous  immersion- 
ists  misconstrue  this  passage.  But  a  resurrection  from  the 
death  of  sin.  A  living  again  spiritually.  That  as  Christ’s 
body  died,  and  a  new'  body  lived  instead,  called  Christ’s 
glorious  body,  so  whilst  the  “old  man  is  crucified  with  Christ,” 
and  “the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed, ”>nd  “being  dead  with 
Christ,”  we  “shall  also  live  with  him.”.  Sin  dies  but  holiness 
lives.  He  that  is  baptized  into  Christ’s  death,  is  also  baptiz¬ 
ed  unto  his  resurrection.  Instead  of  the  crucified  body,  there 
is  a  resurrection  body.  There  is  a  death,  and  there  is  also  a 
life.  There  is  something  in  the  baptized  believer  that  dies, 
but  there  is  also  something  that  lives.  There  is  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  death  and  burial.  “Therefore  we  are  buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life.”  In  the  forcible  words  with 
which  the  Apostle  closes  the  description,  “Likewise  reckon 
ye  yourselves  also  to  be  dead  indeed  with  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

As,  therefore,  it  is  sin  that  dies,  and  holiness  that  lives, 
the  objection  that  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  salvation 
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by  that  grace,  lead  to  a  continuance  in  sin,  is  most  trium¬ 
phantly  answered.  As  Christ  died  on  the  cross,  laid  his 
dead  body  away  in  the  grave,  and  then  rose  to  a  new  life,  so 
sin  in  the  heart  of  the  baptized  believer  dies,  is  removed, 
laid  away  and  forsaken,  and  he  walks  in  newness  of  life. 
Beautiful  and  precious  is  this  passage,  and  most  convincing 
is  the  arguinent  against  the  objection  which  the  Apostle  is 
opposing. 

Now,  what  are  the  conclusions  which  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  adapted  to  leave  on  our  minds  ? 

1.  This  passage  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Its  entire  reference  is  to  the  effect  upon  the  heart 
and  life  which  baptism  is  intended  to  produce. 

2.  Baptism  is  a  means  of  grace.  It  is  not  a  mere  exter¬ 
nal  ceremony  without  any  spiritual  power.  It  has  real, 
gracious  efficacy,  and  brings  us  into  most  intimate  and  pre¬ 
cious  relation  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  We  dare  not  despise 
or  undervalue  what  Christ  in  wisdom  has  instituted  and  com¬ 
manded  to  be  universally  observed.  The  grace  of  God  is  in 
the  means  of  grace. 

3.  All  objections  to  the  Gospel  are  readily  answered. 
There  are  some  things  that  at  first  view'  may  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  some  other  principle  of  piety  and  morals,  but  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  whole,  removes  all  the  difficulty. 
It  is  a  perfect  system  of  religion  and  morals.  No  well- 
grounded  objection  whatever  exists  against  any  of  its  doc¬ 
trines,  precepts,  and  effects.  It  is  all  right,  It  works  well. 
This  is  the  best  test  of  any  system. 

4.  Salvation  by  grace  gives  no  license  to  sin,  It  encour¬ 
ages  no  man  to  do  evil.  The  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
does  not  induce  me  to  love  sin,  I  do  not  fear  drowning  the 
less  because  a  friendly  hand  has  drawn  me  from  the  water, 
nor  do  I  have  a  diminished  dread  of  the  fire,  because  I  have 
been  snatched  from  the  burning.  That  God  pardons  ray  sin 
is  indeed  a  great  mercy,  but  that  does  not  lessen  in  any 
degree  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  sin  that  is  not 
pardoned. 

5.  The  grace  that  saves  is  also  the  grace  that  sanctifies. 
The  principle  of  my  connection  with  Christ  for  my  justifica¬ 
tion,  is  also  the  principle  of  my  connection  with  him  for  my 
sanctification.  The  faith  that  looks  to  Jesus  for  mercy,  is 
the  source  of  all  pious  and  holy  affections  in  my  heart.  The 
grace,  that  forgives  my  sin,  changes  also  my  nature.  I  can¬ 
not  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation  without  being  a  better  man. 
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Sanctification  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  justification, 
that  if  not  sanctified,  I  am  not  justified.  The  presence  of 
Christ  in  my  soul  with  his  forgiving  grace  insures  at  the 
same  time  the  presence  of  Christ  in  my  soul  with  his 
sanctifying  grace.  Where  the  one  is,  the  other  must  be  also. 

6.  There  is  here  a  test  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If  we 
love  sin,  delight  in  it,  and  are  not  made  better,  we  have  no 
wmll-grounded  hope  of  forgiveness.  A  corrupt  and  wicked 
heart  is  not  pardoned.  Sin  loved  is  not  forgiven.  If  the 
grace  that  sanctifies  is  absent,  the  grace  that  pardons  is  not 
present.  Have  I  pardoning  grace  ?  I  may  answer  that  by 
asking.  Have  I  sanctifying  grace  ? 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins :  In  Six  discourses  and  a  sermon 
on  the  Judgeship  of  the  Saints.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  Author  of 
the  “Last  Times,”  “  Gospel  in  Leviticus,”  “  Lectures  on  Hebrews,”  etc., 
Philadelphia,  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  1862.  These  discourses  were 
delivered  by  the  author,  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  pulpit  ministrations, 
and  listened  to  with  deep  interest  by  persons  of  different  denominations. 
In  obedience  to  their  wishes  they  are  given  to  the  public  in  this  form. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Parable  differs  from  that  usually  given.  The 
foolish  virgins  are  represented  as  a  class  of  genuine  Christians,  although 
not  so  discreet  or  devoted  as  the  others  ;  they  were  not  unregenerate 
formalists,  “  hypocrites,  tares  or  wicked  ones,”  but  “  real  members  of 
the  real  Church  of  Christ;”  that  their  application  was  “to  be  received 
as  Christ’s  bride,”  and  that  they  were  not  lost.  The  views  of  the  Doctor, 
however  much  we  may  differ  from  him,  are  presented  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  and  maintained  with  plausibility  and  force.  He  always  seems  to 
speak  with  an  honest  heart  and  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
teachings  of  the  word.  He  interests  us  even  when  he  does  not  con- 
vir^ce  our  judgment  of  the  correctness  of  his  positions.  He  endeavours 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Christians  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Redeemer’s 
second  advent.  The  discourses  are  interesting,  instructive  and  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  their  perusal,  without  being  strengthened 
in  his  Christian  purposes  and  efforts. 

Text  Book  of  Church  History.  By  Ur.  John  Henry  Kurtz,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Dorpat ;  author  of  “  A  manual  of  Sacred 
History,”  Ac.  Vol.  II.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time, 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  1862.  The  Review  has  several 
times  spoken  in  high  terras  of  Dr.  Kurtz’s  labors  as  an  Historian.  The 
first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
second  only  deepens  our  impressions  of  the  value  of  the  author’s  labors. 
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It  is  an  admirable  manual  of  Church  History  and  is  well  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  instruction  in  Institutions,  in  which  proper  attention  is 
given  to  this  branch  of  study.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  furnishes  the 
information  on  all  points  that  come  legitimately  within  the  province  of 
Church  History.  Dr.  Kurtz  is  a  thorough  Lutheran  and  always  fearlessly 
maintains  his  theological  stand-point  and  ecclesiastical  position,  but  he 
continually  produces  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  conviction  that  he 
is  an  evangelical, devout  Christian,  and  is  desirous  of  rendering  justice  to 
all  who  may  differ  from  him  in  sentiment.  His  works  have  received 
the  highest  endorsement  and  have  been  commended  by  the  most  eminent 
theologians.  The  translation  of  the  present  edition,  principally  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Bomberger  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  faithfully  performed  and  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  Edinburgh  issue,  which  so  often,  to  suit  its  pur¬ 
pose,  mutilates  the  original  and  takes  liberty  with  the  author,  making 
him  utter  sentiments  which  he  never  entertained,  or  withhold  views 
which  he  cordially  adopts.  This  we  consider  dishonest.  We  notice 
some  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  work,  such  as  we  so  often  find  in  books  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren.  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  e.  g.  is  spoken  of  as 
a  pupil  of  A.  H.  Fraucke.  It  should  be  G.  A.  Fraueke,  his  sou.  The 
father  died  in  1727.  Muhlenberg  entered  the  Orphan  House  in  1738. 
The  New  or  American  Lutheran  Church  is  spoken  of  with  15  Syncds, 
350  Preachers,  and  760  Congregations.  It  would  puzzle  some  of  us  in 
this  country  to  tell  where  the  new  orginization  is.  He  speaks  too  of  “a 
pow'erful  and  successful  re-action  in  favor  of  general  Lutheranism  and 
German  tendencies  at  Gettysburg,  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Krauth  and  Dr. 
SchaeSer.”  Some  of  our  friends  may  be  incredulous  on  this  point ;  also, 
when  he  says  “since  the  revolution  in  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  has  connected  itself  with  the  new^  Lutbern  Church 
and  has  sent  delegates  to  its  General  Synod.  The  author  also  speaks  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Browne  as  a  Deist,  of  which  we  were  not  aware,  and  says  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  “are  decided  Abolitionists  and  excom¬ 
municate  every  slave-holder  as  an  unbeliever.”  .It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  authority  for  this  statement. 

John  Albert  BengeVs  Gnomon  of  the  Neio  Testament.  Pointing  out 
the  natural  force  of  the  words,  the  simplicity,  depth,  harmony  and 
saving  power  of  its  Divine  thouglits.  A  new  translation.  By  Charlton 
T.  Lewis,  A.  M,,  and  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  M.  A.,  Professors  in  Troy 
Eniversity.  In  two  volumes,  Philadelphia:  Perkiupine  &  Higgins, 
1862.  The  original  of  this  work  was  given  to  the  public  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  yet  it  still  retains  among  exegetical  writers  the 
highest  authority  as  an  exposition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  same 
compass  the  Biblical  student  could  scarcely  find  so  much  material  of 
positive  value,  gathered  together.  It  is  concise,  suggestive  and  pers¬ 
picuous,  full  of  thought  and  admirable  in  spirit.  The  author  held  it 
as  a  principle,  that  “we  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  composing  new 
books  for  “  every  book  should  add  something  to  the  reader’s  informa¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  the  improvement  of  his  heart.”  “  The  pointings  of  his 
fingers,”  says  Dr.  Tholuck,  “  are  sunbeams,  and  his  hints,  gleams  of 
lightning.”  This  edition  of  the  Gnomon  is  the  best  that  has  appeared. 
The  Editors,  have  performed  their  labor  with  ability,  care  and  fidelity. 
They  have  successfully  studied  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  by  judiciously 
introducing  annotations  and  remarks  from  the  best  commentators  of 
more  recent  times,  they  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  volumes. 
It  is  a  standard  work  for  Libraries,  peculiar  in  its  character  and  per¬ 
manent  in  interest. 
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Lecinre^',  on  the  Hi'itort/  o/‘  ike  Eastern  Churchy  with  an  introductiuii 
on  the  stiiily  oC  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  1.).  1)., 
Hepitis  i-^rol'essor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
anil  (Janon  of  (hii  ist  Church.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner  1802.  'Fhe 
lij::;ht  which  this  volume  throws  upon  many  disputed  points,  which  have 
divided  the  oj)inions  of  learned  men,  renders  it  a  most  acceptable  work 
to  the  Christian  student.  The  lirst  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  very 
interesting  exposition  of  the  province,  study  and  advantages  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History.  These  are  followed  by  twelve  Lectures  on  the  Eastern 
Church,  divided  as  follows  :  General  Divisions,  epochs,  characteristics, 
&c.;  the  Council  of  Nicaea ;  the  meeting  of  the  Council;  its  opening  ;  its 
conclusion  ;  Constantine  ;  Athanasius  ;  Mahometanism  in  its  relations  to 
the  Eastern  Church ;  the  Russian  Church  ;  the  Russian  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  Patriarch  Nicon  ;  Peter  the  Great  and  tlie  modern 
Church  of  Russia.  The  description  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  is  exceedingly  graphic,  and  the  sketches  of  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  and  of  Athanasius  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  author 
excels  in  vivid  and  picturesque  narrative.  It  is  also  quite  refreshing  to 
notice  his  catholic  spirit,  and  to  find  him  quote  Tertullian’s  definition  of 
the  Church,  IJbi  ires  sunt  laid,  ihi  est  ecclesia,3,s,  in  accordance  with  the 
Biblical  usage  of  Eeclesia.  The  history  may  be  said  to  le  suggestive, 
rather  than  exhaustive,  descriptive  rather  than  philosophicaL  The  work 
is  printed  in  admirable  style  and  is  an  honor  to  the  Himse,  which  has 
issued  it.' 

The  History  of  the  Eeligious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenih  Century 
called  Methodism^  considered  in  its  different  denominational  forms  and 
its  relations  to  British  and  American  Protestantism.  Three  volumes. 
By  Abel  Stevens,  L  L,  D.,  New  York.  Carlton  &  Porter.  This  work  is 
a  rich  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history^  It  furnishes  an  admirable 
exposition  of  a  great  religious  awakening,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
an  evangelical  denomination,  whose  power  is  every  where  felt.  The 
first  volume  brings  the  history  down  to  the  death  of  Whitefield,  the  second 
to  the  death  of  Wesley  and  thelhird  to  the  centenary  jubilee  of  Methodism 
in  1839.  The  work  abounds  in  details,  biographical  sketches  of  promi¬ 
nent  leaders  in  the  Church,  graphic  descriptions  and  incidents,  and 
presents,  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner,  the  missionary  de¬ 
velopments  of  Methodism,  its  plans  and  efforts  for  universal  evangeliza¬ 
tion,-  We  await  with  interest  the  appearance  of  the  History  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  learned  author  is  at  present  engaged.- 

The  Epistles  of  St  Peter  and  St.  .Jude,  preached  and  explained  by 
Martin  Luther,  Wittenberg  1523-4.  Translated  with  Preface  and  Notes 
By  E.  H.  Gillett,  New  ITork,  A.  D,  F.  Randolph  1859.  An  important 
service  is  rendered  by  the  translation  of  any  of  Luther’s  works,  not  hither¬ 
to  given  to  the  public,  and  we  have  often  regretted,  that  there  was  not 
the  disposition  in  on?  own  Church  by  those,  so  well  qualified  for  the  duty, 
to  perforin  more  of  this  kind  of  labor.  In  the  language  of  a  Presbyterian 
critic  ‘’there  is  more  life  in  Luther’s  words  than  in  those  of  any  other 
uninspired  man,  as  far  as  w'e  know.”  As  a  direct  and  practical  expositor 
he  has  no  superior.  Throughout  the  volume  before  us  there  is  the 
earnest,  devout  spirit  of  the  Reformer,  explaining  in  thesimplcst  manner, 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  applying  them  with  w'onderful  force 
and  pungency  to  the  circumstances  and  especially  the  errors  of  his  own 
times.  The  attacks  on  the  Papel  assumptions  and  corruptions  are  sharp 
and  vigorous^  and  the  difference  between  the  Divine  and  human  authority 
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is  most  effectually  presented.  The  translation  is  well  done,  giving  in¬ 
trinsic  evidence  of  its  fidelity,  and  retaining  much  of  the  boldness  and 
force,  peculiar  to  the  original.  Luther’s  stout  heart  and  penetrating 
power  are  every  where  seen  in  its  pages. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels.  With  Historical  and  Ex¬ 
planatory  notes.  By  Brooke  Fuss  Westcott,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  author  of  a  “History  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon,”  with  an  introduction,  by  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  Professor  in 
Newton  Theological  Seminary.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1862.  The 
principal  design  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  reader  the  results  of  a 
critical  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Gospels,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  principles  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
writings,  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  the  plan  of  the 
Composition,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  th.e  individual  writers,  their 
varied  training,  mental  habits,  diversities  of  style  and  in  this  way,  by 
their  apparent  contrariety,  establishing  their  essential  unity  and  of 
harmony  as  well  with  one  another  as  the  truth  itself.  Tiie  author  enjoys 
a  high  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning  and*  ability,  and  the  same 
thorough  and  accurate  scholarship,  which  marts  his  wmrk  on  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  exhibited  in  these  pages. 

The  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity.  By  Peter  Bayne,  A.  M., 
author  of  “The  Chri-tian  Ijife,”  “Essavs  in  Biography  and  Criticism.” 
Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1862.  Christ  said  to  John’s  disciples,  who 
came  to  question  him  in  reference  to  his  mission.  “Go  and  show  John 
those  things,  which  ye  do  hear  and  see;’’  or  in  other  words  he  appealed 
to  his  miracles,  in  attestation  of  what  he  professed  to  be.  The  author  of 
the  book  before  us  examines  the  argument  on  the  same  ground  and 
presents  with  earnest,  irresistible  reasoning  from  the  miracles,  words, 
character  and  death  of  Chrisr,  the  proof  of  bis  Divine  Mission.  The 
argument  is  compact,  able  and  conclusive,  and  must  commend  itself  to 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men.  There  is,  too,  a  freshness  of  thought, 
style  and  imagery,  which  lender  the  volume  very  attractive. 

Faith.  Treated  in  a  series  of  Discourses.  James  W.  Alexander,  D. 
D.,  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner,  1862  Dr.  Alexander  during  his 
life  was  regarded  as  one  of  our  most  attractive,  commanding  and  success¬ 
ful  pulpit  orators.  His  preaching  was  marked  by  unusual  simplicity, 
clearness  and  earnestness.  These  discourses  on  the  central  topics  of 
the  Christian  life,  are  not  unworthy  the  reputation  of  their  gifted  author. 
It  is  most  refreshing  to  read  a  volume  so  full  of  Christ,  so  rich  in 
Gospel  truth. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Languaye.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  In 
stitution  of  Great  Britain.  By  Max.  Muller,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner,  1862.  The  author  of  these  Lectures  was  born  in  Dessau  in- 
1823,  but  removed  to  Oxford  in  1848,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
has  written  many  valuable  works,  and  among  others,  one  on  the  History 
of  Sanscrit  Literature,  published  in  1858.  The  present  volume,  by  so 
distinguished  a  scholar,  meets  a  desideratum  in  our  Literature.  There 
are  nine  Lectures:  (1)  the  Science  of  Language  one  of  the  Physical 
Sciences;  (2)  the  growth  of  Language  in  contradistinction  to  the 
history  of  Language  ;  (3)  the  empirical  stage  in  the  Science  of  Language; 
(4)  the  classificatory  stage  in  the  Science  of  Language ;  (5)  the 
Genealogical  classification  of  Languages  ;  (6)  Comparative  Grammar; 
(7)  Constituent  elements  of  Language;  (8)  Morphological  classification 
of  Languages ;  (9)  Theoretical  stage  in  the  Science  of  Language— 
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Origia  of  Language,  Much  miscellaneous  matter  of  an  interesting 
character  is  also  introduced,  and  although  we  notice  some  incongruities 
in  the  work,  some  carelessness  in  the  logic,  it  exhibits  high  scholarship 
and  the  most  extensive  research,  expressed  in  clear  and  forcible  diction. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  science,  which,  at  the  present  day  is 
claiming  increased  and  more  careful  attention.  We  are  happy  to  find 
the  author  in  his  discussions  so  devout  and  reverential.  He  avows  his 
unqualified  belief  in  the  common  origin  of  the  human  race,  a  belief 
which  receives  renewed  support  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  this 
study. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology :  By  Ilensleigh  Wedgewood, 
M.  A.  Late  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  Vol.  1,  (A — D.)  With 
notes  and  additions  by  George  P.  Marsh.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1862. 
This  work  is  a  beautiful  reprint  of  an  octavo  volume  published  in 
London,  and  supplies  a  want  greatly  felt  by  all  exact  readers  of  the 
English  language.  The  author’s  object  is  to  show  why  certain  words 
have  come  to  mean  what  they  do,  and,  in  illustrating  his  favcmite  theory, 
he  discusses  more  fully  than  former  etymologists  the  imitative  principle, 
and  thus  renders  plausible  many  derivations  from  sound  to  sense  in  words, 
which  were  never  suspected  of  such  an  origin.  The  original  work  has 
been  subjected  to  the  careful  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Marsh,  so  com¬ 
petent  for  the  task,  whose  annotations  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  work.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  and 
whilst  the  student  of  Etymology  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
matter  presented,  even  the  casual  reader  cannot  fail  to  experience  new 
sources  of  pleasure,  which  these  researches  unfold  to  the  mind. 

Life  of  Andrew  Jachson.  In  three  volumes.  By  James  Parton, 
New  York,  Mason  Brothers,  1862,  These  volumes  furnish  ample 
evidence  on  every  page  of  the  industry  and  zeal,  with  which  the  author 
has  labored  to  present  a  faithful  and  impartial  record  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  who  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  in  his  own  day,  and 
has  helped  to  give  shape  and  direction  to  the  policy  of  the  nation.  The 
work  is  not  only  exceedingly  interesting,  but  most  valuable  for  reference. 
It  throws  important  light  upon  the  past  history  of  our  country.  The 
author’s  opinion  of  the  hero  is  favorable,  although  he  aims  at  the 
presentation  of  the  truth.  He  -writes  with  a  ready  pen,  in  a  natural, 
bold  manner,  always  arresting  and  retaining  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  since  the  accession  of  George 
III,  1Y60-1860.  By  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C.  B.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I.  Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols,  1862.  Although  the  accession  of 
George  III  presents  no  natural  boundary  in  constitutional  history,  yet 
no  one  can  examine  the  last  one  hundred  years  without  observing  that 
during  this  period,  questions  of  the  greatest  magnitude  were  practically 
decided.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  the  prerogatives  and  influence  of  the 
crown,  the  progress  of  religious  liberty,  the  relations  of  England  to  her 
Colonies,  the  development  of  the  British  Constitution  are  intimately 
connected  with  these  times.  The  subjects  are  discussed  with  great 
fairness,  with  none  ofthetone  or  spirit  of  controversy,  but  with  the  most 
thorough  conviction,  that  the  development  of  popular  liberty  in  its  efforts 
has  been  safe  and  beneficial.  May’s  History  will  at  once  take  rank  as  a 
standard  among  our  historical  works,  and  will  be  often  consulted. 

Manual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  A  Year-Book  of  facts  in  Science  and 
Art  for  1862,  exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  mechanics,  useful  arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  As- 
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tronomy,  Geology.ZooIogy,  Butany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography, 
Antiquities,  etc,,  together  with  notes  on  the  progress  of  Science  daring 
the  year  1861 ;  a  list  of  the  recent  scientific  publications  ;  obituaries  of 
eminent  scientific  men,  etc.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M,,  Boston; 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  1862.  The  title  furnishes  an  idea  of  the  design  of  the 
work.  We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  its  value  not 
merely  to  the  man  of  Science,  but  to  any  one  who  desires,  in  a  condensed 
form,  an  acquaintance  with  the  progre-is  of  scientific  discovery. 

Health :  Its  Friends  and  Foes.  By  R.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.  LL.  D. 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 
Boston.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1862.  This  treatise  on  a  very  important 
subject  is  by  a  learned  and  experienced  member  of  the  Faculty.  In  a 
plain,  practical  manner,  he  has  brought  together  a  collection  of  facts  and 
makes  many  valuable  suggestions  in  reference  to  health,  diet,  exercise, 
disease  and  medicine.  Whilst  there  are  some  points,  to  which  we  might 
take  exception,  we  believe  the  book  will  be  found  useful,  particularly  to 
persons  of  sedentary  habits. 

Sketches  of  the  Rise^  Progress  and  Decline  of  Secession,  with  a 
narrative  of  personal  Adventure  among  the  Rebels.  By  W.  G. 
Brownlow.  Philadelphia:  Geo,  W.  Childs,  1862.  This  is  a  book  of 
thrilling,  absorbing  interest.  It  contains  a  minute,  graphic  narrative 
of  the  indignities  and  sufferings  of  a  patriotic,  brave  man,  and  is  rick 
in  incidents,  facts  and  sound  argument.  Without  endorsing  every 
sentiment  the  volume  contains,  or  always  approving  the  language,  in 
which  the  author  expresses  his  vigorous  thoughts,  we  believe  the  work 
will  do  good,  in  awakening  and  deepening  the  patriotic  feeling  and 
purpose  of  the  nation  in  this  gloomy  hour  of  her  history,  when  a  most 
wicked  and  desperate  effort  is  making  to  destroy  the  best  government 
God  ever  gave  to  man. 

The  Rebellion  Record:  A  Diary  of  American  Events.  Edited  by 
Frank  Moore,  New  York:  G.  W.  Putnam.  The  last  issue  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  publication  completes  the  third  volume,  and  brings  the  record  to 
the  close  of  1861.  As  a  faithful  and  complete  documentary  history  of 
the  War  the  work  has^no  superior,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  authority  in  connection  with  our  country’s  history  during  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  a  vast  depository  of  facts  arid  incidents, 
which  every  intelligent  American  will  desire  to  have  convenient  for 
reference,  and  which  will  no  doubt  form  the  basis  of  many  future  histories 
of  the  present  exciting  times.  We  have  several  times  spoken  of  the 
importance  of  this  work  and  every  new  number  adds  to  our  conviction 
of  its  value. 

Harper's  Magazine.  This  Magazine  reaches  us  regularly,  freighted 
with  the  usual  variegated  and  miscellaneous  literary  matter,  that  renders 
it  the  most  popular  monthly  in  the  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  periodical 
of  the  kind  more  generally  welcomed,  as  a  visitor  to  the  family,  or  read 
by  so  many  individuals.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  in  these  depressing 
times,  it  is  so  well  sustained. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  McAllister  &  Bro.,  Philadel- 
ghia,  several  Photographs,  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Luthei*an  Church.  I.  An  exterior  view  of  St.John's 
Lutheran  Church  Philadelphia.  II.  An  interior  view  of  the  same 
Church,  as  it  appeared  when  it  was  originally  built,  the  high  pulpit,  with 
its  sounding  board,  and  the  antique  pews.  HI,  x\  card  photograph  of 
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Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  the  venei*able  and  highly  esteemed  founder  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  who  for  more  than  a  half  century  mini>tered  to  the  consrresa- 
tion.  IV.  An  excellent  card  photograph  of  the  present  Pastor  Rev.  Dr. 
Seiss.  V.  A  very  good  photograph  of  Rev.  Dr.  Schmuckei-,  Professor 
in  the  Theo’ogical  Seminary,  Gettysluirg,  Pa. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper,  from  the  original  of  Raphael  by 
the  late  A.  L.  Dick,  is  one  of  the  largest  steel  engravings,  ever  executed 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  rich  in  instruction  to  all 
lovers  of  Christian  art,  and  commemorative  of  one  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
Christian  household.  This  celebrated  painting,  which  has  been  retouched 
by  s  one  of  our  most  eminent  artists,  can  be  obtained  from  Jacob  Lewis, 
82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars,  although  originally 
it  cost  ten  dollars. 

The  Good  Mother.  A  discourse,  delivered  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  IMaria  M.  Cammann,  Sunday  x\pril  28th,  1862,  in  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St  James,  N.  Y.  By  the  Pastor  Rev. 
J- L.  Schoek.  Published  for  her  family.  New  York:  John  A.  Grav, 
1862. 

Remarks  made  at  the  Funeral  of  Sarah  Campbell  Randall,  wife  of 
Joseph  S.  Randall,  Feb.  8th,  1862.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D. 

delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Convention  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster  May 
Isf,  1862.  By  C.  W,  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Michael’s  Church 
Germantowui,  Pa.  H.  C.  Neinstedt,  Printer. 

Counsel  to  Young  Mem.  A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Students  of 
Pennsylvania  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Thurs¬ 
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^^Thc  EuanffcUcal  Quartcrhj  Review.  Edited  by  Prof.  M.  L.  RioeveVj 
Gettys])urg,  Pa.  The  October  number  of  this  excellent  Review  is 
already  out,  and  is  filled  with  important  and  valuable  matter.  The 
first  article  is  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and  is  a  translation  from  the  German. 
Two  other  valuable  translations  follow,  on  Luther  and  Spener.  The 
article  of  Prof.  Sternberg  on  ‘Public  Worship’  is  characterized  by 
moderation  and  great  good  sense.  The  historical  review  of  the 
doings  of  the  General  Sjjnod  held  in  May  last,  is,  we  presume,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Editor,  and  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the  doings 
of  that  important  body.  Several  other  articles,  which  we  have  not 
the  space  to  enumerate,  make  up  the  number.  The  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  is  an  important  body  of  Christians, 
whose  doings  are  destined  to  attract  increasing  attention.  This  Re¬ 
view,  which  is  the  chief  organ,  deserves  to  circulate  more  largely  than 
it  does  among  other  denominations.” — Sunday  School  Times. 

''‘The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Revieiv  for  October  is  conducted  by 
Prof.  Stoever,  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  and  is  an  able 
exponent  of  the  literature  and  theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
present  number  is  filled  with  articles  of  a  high  order  of  learning  and 
thought.” — Neio  York  Observer. 

“The  October  number  of  the  Review  published  at  Gettysburg  and 
edited  by  Professor  Stoever,  of  Pennsylvania  College  is  before  us. 
The  number  contains  eight  articles  in  addition  to  the  brief  notices  of 
recent  publications.  The  publication  is  edited  with  ability,  and  must 
be  serviceable  to  the  denomination,  in  whose  interest  it  is  carried  for¬ 
ward.” —  (merman  Reformed  Messenger. 

“This  valuable  Quarterly  for  October  is  filled,  with  useful  and  edifying 
articles.” — Lutheran  Observer. 

“The  change  of  title  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  Quarterly,  and  the 
omission  of  the  old  German  motto  from  Luther,  which,  however  good, 
was  hardly  in  its  right  place  on  the  cover,  are  the  first  things 
that  strike  us  as  we  take  in  our  hands  the  first  number  of  the 
Review,  which  has  come  forth  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
Prof.  Stoever.  In  its  general  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  its  contents,  it  will  lake  an  honorable  place  with  its 
fifty-two  predecessors.  The  first  noticeable  feature  is  the  number 
of  well  executed  translations  of  valuable  matter.  The  first  of  these 
is  on  the  Book  of  Job.  The  matter  is  very  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  translation  is  executed  in  a  manner,  in  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  Dr.  Schaeffer’s  equal.  The  second  of  the 
translations  has  as  its  subject,  Martin  Luther,  from  the  German 
cf  Kdestlin,  by  Dr.  Diehl,  of  Frederick.  The  third  is  on  Spener, 
from  the  German  of  Tholuck,  by  Professor  Muhlenberg,  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Both  these  articles  are  worthy  of  the  intelligent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  labor  which  their  translators  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
We  hope  the  Review  will  give  great  prominence  •  to  this  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  our  Review  can  take 
pre<^-edence  of  any,  published  in  the  English  language. 

The  number  is  emphatically  a  good  one.  We  hope  that  every 
friend  of  the  Lutheran  Church  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
sustain  a  periodical,  so  necessary  and  so  honorable  to  it.’’ — Lutheran 
and  Missionary. 
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ARTICLE  L 

THE  MIRACULOUS  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH, 
By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  and 
triumphed. 

The  period  when  it  appeared  in  its  Christian  form,  was 
doubtless  the  most  favorable  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
The  popular  religions  of  the  heathen  had  become  worn  out 
with  age.  Unbelief  and  superstition  had  w^ell  nigh  put  an 
end  to  all  those  systems  which  had  so  long  swayed  the 
world.  Judaism  itself,  losing  more  and  more  its  spiritual 
character,  was  sinking  down  into  mere  heartless  externali- 
.  ties.  There  existed  a  widespread  expectation  that  the 
Messiah  was  about  to  make  his  appearance  among  men. 
The  universality  of  the  Roman  dominion  made  communica¬ 
tion  easy  between  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  gen¬ 
eral  peace  reigned  throughout  the  entire  earth.  And  many 
of  the  more  serious  and  thoughtful  classes  were  looking  and 
prepared  for  a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  religious  thinking. 
These  facts,  along  with  the  spiritual  and  consolatory  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christianity,  and  its  adaptedness  to  all  existing  forms 
of  society,  were  certainly  very  favorable  to  the  success  of 
the  new  Church.  But  there  were  many  strong  counterac¬ 
tions.  Augustine  tells  us,  that  ‘^Christ  appeared  to  the 
men  of  a  decrepit,  dying  world,  that,  while  all  around  them 
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•was  fading,  they  might,  through  him,  receive  a  new  youth¬ 
ful  life.”  But,  still,  it  was  a  world  full  of  obstinacy,  such 
as  decrepitude  often  brings  with  it ;  and  certainly  not  want¬ 
ing  in  the  elements  of  a  fierce  antagonism  to  the  truth. 

From  the  providential  training  of  the  Jews,  we  would 
naturally  expect  the  Church  to  make  most  progress  among 
them.  But  when  ‘‘He  came  unto  his  own,  his  own  received 
him  not.’'  The  worldly  spirit  which  predominated  among 
them,  their  false  hopes  respecting  the  Messiah,  their  na¬ 
tional  vanity,  and  their  confidence  in  their  legal  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  inalienability  of  the  rights  of  their  descent 
according  to  the  flesh,  constituted  a  great  barrier  to  their 
reception  of  the  Gospel.  The  Pharisees,  proud  in  spirit, 
secure  in  their  own  goodness,  and  arrogant  in  a  dead  erudi¬ 
tion,  disdained  to  submit  to  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the 
unlettered  carpenter  of  hTazareth.  The  Sadducees,  those 
sneering  rationalists  of  the  Saviour’s  time,  laughed  at  the 
ideas  of  a  spiritual  existence  and  an  immortality  such  as 
Christianity  proclaimed.  The  mystical  and  eremitic  Essenes 
were  so  few  in  number,  so  exclusive  in  their  habits,  and  so 
completely  enslaved  to  a  set  of  vague  opinions  and  outward 
forms,  that  the  Church  derived  but  little  aid  from  their 
secluded  communities.  And  the  few  elements  of  Hellenic 
culture,  which  had  been  scattered  among  the  Jewish  people, 
were  so  mixed  up  with  a  proud  heathen  philosophy,  as  to 
deepen  the  predisposition  to  contemn  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cross.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
Jews  toward  Christianity,  that  they  crucified  its  Divine 
Author,  imprisoned  Peter  and  John,  stoned  Stephen  to 
death,  banished  the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  murdered  the 
just  James,  beat,  imprisoned,  and  vilely  persecuted  Paul,  ‘ 
binding  themselves  with  solemn  oaths  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  persisted  in  opposing  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  a  degree 
of  rancor  and  malignity  which  has  not  subsided  with  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  which  called  down  upon  them  the 
unprecedented  judgments  of  God,  and  which  is  still  re-echoed 
in  the  services  of  every  Jewish  synagogue  under  the  whole 
heaven. 

In  the  heathen  world,  the  Church  encountered  obstacles 
scarcely  less  discouraging.  Christians  were  everywhere  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  Jewfish  sect,  and  of  course  had  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  which  the  nations  attached  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
whatever  related  to  them.  Platonism  was  then  the  dominant 
philosophy,  a  system  rendered  formidable  by  the  gigantic 
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abilities  of  its  great  teachers,  the  sublimity  of  its  specula¬ 
tions,  and  the  graces  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  by  which  it  was 
adorned.  And,  although  the  Platonists  were  nearer  to 
Christianity  than  any  other  philosophers,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  prepared  the  way  for  its  introduction,  they  were  possess¬ 
ed  of  so  much  power  and  pride  of  opinion,  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  the  humble  ministers  of  the  crucified  Jesus 
to  bring  them  to  a  renunciation  of  their  pretensions  to  supe¬ 
riority,  or  to  exchange  their  fascinating  speculations  for  defi¬ 
nite  and  faithful  facts,  taught  by  uneducated  men  from  shops, 
ploughs,  and  fishermen’s  boats.  The  Stoics  were  still  harder 
to  reach.  These  apostles  of  fatalism  and  apathy  lay  en¬ 
trenched  in  a  sort  of  heroic  indifference,  and  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  a  perfect  self-complacency  looked  dotvn  upon  that 
religion  as  a  miserable  fanaticism,  which  left  every  purely 
human  feeling  inviolate,  and  inculcated  a  childlike  submission, 
not  to  an  iron  necessity,  tending  to  annihilation,  but  to  an 
eternal  love  which  sympathzies  with  man,  and  seeks  to  exalt 
him  to  a  proper  and  eternal  life.  To  them,  Christianity  was 
a  blind  and  vulgar  delusion,  destitute  of  philosophical  proofs, 
and  only  ridiculous  in  its  teachings.  Lucian  passed  it  off'  as 
a  master-piece  of  wit  and  humor,  that  he  could  say  of  the 
early  Christians,  “The  wretched  people  have  verily  persuad¬ 
ed  themselves  that  they  are  altogether  immortal  and  will 
live  forever ;  and  hence  despise  death,  many  of  them  meet¬ 
ing  it  of  their  own  accord.  Their  first  lawgiver  has  also 
persuaded  them  to  reofard  one  another  as  brethren,  the  mo- 
ment  they  have  abjured  the  Grecian  gods,  honor  their  cruci¬ 
fied  Master,  and  enter  upon  the  observance  of  his  precepts. 
They  despise  equally  everything  heathen,  and  regard  every¬ 
thing  as  profaneness,  except  their  own  unfounded  notions.” 
And  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Hierocles  wrote  against  the 
Church  in  the  same  haughty  spirit  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 

Nor  was  the  Gospel  any  the  less  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
rudeness,  than  by  the  philosophical  culture,  of  the  heathen 
world.  Superstition  and  fanaticism  opposed  it  as  fiercely  as 
a  supercilious  learning.  Though  the  old  religions  were  on 
the  wane,  the  inroads  of  Christianity  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
more  scrupulous  devotees ;  and  while  the  learned  laughed 
and  reviled,  the  populace  raged.  Accustomed  to  behold 
their  divinities  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  to  carry  them  as 
amulets  upon  their  persons,  they  could  see  nothing  but  athe¬ 
ism,  in  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Christians,  and  they  re¬ 
garded  their  abhorrence  of  idols  as  an  impious  revolt  against 
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the  religion  of  their  fathers.  They  could  not  conceive  of  a 
religion  which  brought  with  it  no  sensible  objects  of  adora¬ 
tion,  no  sacrifices,  no  altars,  and  no  temples.  The  intimate 
fraternal  union  of  the  Christians,  and  their  private  assem¬ 
blies,  w’ere  entirely  incomprehensible,  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  worst  suspicions,  and  to  the  circulation  of  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  accusations.  And  such  was  the  popular  hatred  of 
believers,  that  if  the  lono-  absence  of  rain  brouorht  on  a 
drought,  or  the  Nile  failed  to  irrigate  the  fields,  or  the  Tiber 
overflowed  its  banks,  or  an  epidemic  disease  ravaged  the 
country,  or  an  earthquake,  famine,  or  any  other  calamity 
occurred,  the  general  cry  at  once  was,  “All  this  is  owing 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

And  with  such  a  state  of  public  feeling,  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  thought  a  thing  so  incredible,  that  Christians  should 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  just  such  imperial  persecu¬ 
tions,  as  those  which  they  are  ordinarily  believed  to  have 
suffered.  There  certainly  was  nothing  in  Roman  ethics,  or 
in  Roman  jurisprudence,  to  prevent  the  magistrates  from 
inflicting  any  severities  which  popular  clamor,  or  political 
jealousy,  or  even  personal  cupidity  might  dictate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cicero  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  legislation,  that  “No  man  shall  have  for  himself  particular 
gods  of  his  own,  or  worship  any  new  or  foreign  gods,  unless 
they  are  recognized  by  the  public  laws.”  The  advice  of 
Mmcenas  to  Augustus  was,  “Worship  the  gods  in  all  respects 
according  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  compel  all 
others  to  do  the  same.''  Julius  Paul  us  cites  it  as  one  of 
the  ruling  principles  of  civil  law  in  the  Roman  state,  that 
“Vvhosoever  introduced  new  religions,  the  tendency  and 
character  of  which  were  unknown,  w'hereby  the  minds  of 
men  might  be  disturbed,  should,  if  belonging  to  the  higher 
rank,  he  banished ;  if  to  the  lower,  ivith  death." 

And  though  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  securing  to 
the  nations  they  conquered  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
religions,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  them  more  completely  to 
their  interests  as  well  as  to  secure  the  favorable  regards  of 
the  gods  of  those  nations  ;  it’Still  needed  a  special  decree  of 
the  Senate  to  effect  it ;  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done 
for  Christianity.  Neither  were  the  Christians  a  separate 
and  distinct  nation,  so  as  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  system  of  toleration.  And  as  they  discouraged 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Romans,  and  refused  to  take  part  in 
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the  national  games  and  festivals,  and  interfered  materially 
•ndth  the  fortunes  of  the  priests,  artisans,  and  magicians  who, 
like  Demetrius  in  Acts,  drew  their  gains  from  idolatry  or 
magical  arts,  they  were  continually  exposed  to  the  most  se¬ 
rious  charges,  and  subject  to  the  inflictions  of  a  proud  and 
jealous  magistracy,  prompted  to  deeds  of  severity  by  the 
rage  and  fury  of  a  merciless  populace. 

The  Church,  therefore,  had  to  encounter  the  storms  of 
bloody  persecution.  x4ccording  to  a  passage  in  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus,  “the  integrity  and  truth  of  w’hich  the  most  scep¬ 
tical  criticism  is  bound  to  respect,”  Nero,  the  sixth  Emper¬ 
or  of  Rome,  who  had  been  most  carefully  educated  by  one 
of  the  mildest  and  most  humane  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
“falsely  accused,  and  condemned  to  the  most  exquisite  tor¬ 
tures,  those  people  commonly  cadled  Christians,  who  were 
already  hated  as  infamous  criminals.  The  confessions  of 
those  who  were  seized,  discovered  a  great  multitude  of  their 
accomplices,  and  they  were  all  convicted.  They  died  in 
torments,  and  their  torments  were  embittered  by  insult 
and  derision.  Some  were  nailed  on  crosses.;  others  were 
sewn  up  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
dogs  ;  others  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible  mater¬ 
ials,  were  used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  And  the  gardens  of  Nero  furnished  the  place  for  the 
melancholy  spectacle,  which  was  accom.panied  with  circuses, 
and  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  mingled 
with  the  populace  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer!” 
And  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  butchery 
which  was  continued  under  Domitian,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  Decius,  Gallus,  Valerian, 
Dioclesian,  and  Maximian  ;  the  last  of  whom  so  deluged  the 
Roman  Empire  with  Christian  blood,  that  even  Gibbon,  that 
subtle  apologist  for  heathen  Rome,  is  forced  to  say,  that 
this  ivas  a  j^ersecution. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  principal  hinderances,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  infant  Church. 

But  not  all  the  bitter  malice  of  the  Jews,  nor  the  contempt 
of  the  heathen  world  for  things  of  Jewish  origin,  nor  the 
pride  of  philosophy,  nor  the  ridicule  of  wit,  nor  the  baseness 
of  the  common  religious  belief,  nor  the  trickery  of  priests, 
nor  the  fanaticism  of  the  devotees  of  idolatry,  nor  the  cun- 
ning  of  Roman  statesmen,  nor  the  bloody  rescripts  of  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors,  could  prevent  the  growth  and  onward  march 
of  the  spiritual  Republic  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  least  of 
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the  nations,  and  from  a  small  company  of  its  illiterate  and 
poorest  children,  ‘‘a  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  words 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  From  the  supper-hall  which 
witnessed  the  first  advent  of  the  Comforter,  the  holy  brother¬ 
hood  of  believers  pitched  its  tent  upon  the  graves  of  the 
Caesars,  drove  the  babbling  Sophists  from  the  Porch  and  the 
Academy,  opened  the  text-book  of  Christianity  in  Antioch, 
Athens,  and  Byzantium,  and  enthroned  itself  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  “Like  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  suddenly  illlumined  the 
vast  earth.” 

The  day  of  Pentecost,  was  the  inauguration  day  for  Chris¬ 
tianity.  From  that  transporting  signal  of  her  God,  the 
Church  went  forth  in  the  panoply  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world.  When  that  morning  dawned,  “the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  names”  of  those  enlisted  in  her  service,  “were 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  ;”  but  when  that  evening  clos¬ 
ed,  the  little  army  had  grown  to  ‘^about  three  thousand 
souls.”  “Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in 
Pontus,  and  x\sia,” — “devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,” — heard  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel ;  and  many  be¬ 
lieved,  “and  were  baptized,”  and  “continued  steadfast  in  the 
Apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread, 
and  in  prayers.”  “And  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily 
such  as  should  be  saved.” 

Soon  the  number  of  “men”  that  believed  were  “about  five 
thousand.”  And  the  impressive  scenes  amid  which  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  went  to  their  graves  with  their  lies  upon  their 
lips,  caused  the  more  to  be  added  to  the  Lord,  even  “multi¬ 
tudes  of  men  and  women.”  “And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
increased;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in 
Jerusalem  greatly ;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were 
obedient  to  the  faith.”  And  when  the  bigotries  and  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Jews  compelled  the  disciples  to  fly  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  “they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where 
preaching  the  word.”  The  refugees  became  efficient  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  carried  the  Gospel  to  various  parts  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  even  to  Damascus,  Phoenicia,  Cypress,  and  An¬ 
tioch,  where  many  were  enrolled  as  believers  in  the  risen 
Jesus.  And  the  zealous  Philip,  with  his  heart  expanded 
by  the  genial  spirit  of  the  new  religion,  cast  off  the  pre¬ 
vailing;  Pharisaic  preiudice,  and  went  down  to  tell  his  sa- 
cred  story  to  the  despised  Samaritans,  who  embraced  the 
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truth  with  such  unanimity,  that  even  Simon,  the  arch¬ 
sorcerer  himself,  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  amazed  at 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  came  to  receive  baptism, 
hoping  to  secure  the  use  of  powers,  so  far  transcending 
his  own. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  progress  of  the  Church  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  people  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Indeed,  believers  had  not  yet  renounced  Judaism,  or  the 
ceremonial  law  :  but  rather  considered  themselves  the  true 
Israelites,  who,  having  been  saved  from  that  untoward 
generation,  were  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  full 
coming  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  and  still  subject  to 
the  Mosaic  ritual.  A  taint  of  the  peculiar  expectations  of 
the  Jews  of  those  times  also  adhered,  as  yet,  to  many  of 
their  views.  And  for  these  reasons  they  were  reluctant 
to  offer  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  un¬ 
til  they  were  subsequently  more  fully  enlightened  on  the 
subject.  But  the  Divine  direction  to  Peter  to  visit  and 
baptize  the  Centurion  of  Csesarea,  and  the  out-pouring  of 
the  Spirit  which  accompanied  his  interview^  with  that  de¬ 
vout  Gentile,  and  the  marked  success  which  had  attended 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch, 
gradually  inspired  a  higher  mode  of  thought,  and  a  more 
liberal  spirit  than  that  which  pervaded  the  mere  Jewish 
mind.  And  as  the  Church  was  also  already  distinguished 
from  the  Jewish  hierarchy  by  peculiar  faith,  hopes,  efforts, 
officers,  and  sacraments,  all  of  which  had  been  derived  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  blessed  Saviour,  they  soon  came  to  view  the 
Christian  community  as  a  new,  spiritual,  and.  independent 
Republic,  in  itself  fully  equipped  and  commissioned  for 
the  work  of  regenerating  the  world,  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile. 

The  infant  Church  was  now  making  ready  for  foreign 
aggressions.  She  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  invasion 
of  that  vast  realm  of  Polytheism,  whose  centre  w^as  Rome, 
and  to  whose  blighting  sway  the  little  tei'ritory  of  Palestine 
was  the  only  exception.  But  to  conduct  such  an  expedition, 
a  more  intrepid  spirit  was  needed  than  anj'-,  as  yet  found 
in  the  ranks  of  believers.  God  called  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a 
man  of  genius,  learning,  and  heroic  zeal.  He  was  then 
a  persecutor,  fierce  and  bloody  ;  but  Jesus  met  him,  and 
commissioned  him  as  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
From  an  inflicter  of  death,  he  at  once  became  a  preacher 
of  life.  From  the  Pharisaic  sectarian,  he  became  the 
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great  champion  of  Gospel  liberty,  against  Jewish  narrow¬ 
ness,  Pagan  idolatry  and  Oriental  mysticism.  With 
undaunted  courage,  he  stood  up  for  Jesus  and  the  res¬ 
urrection,  before  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews,  the  Areo¬ 
pagus  of  Athens,  and  the  Forum  of  Rome.  His  first 
circuit  of  missionary  labor,  planted  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Pamphylia.  Pisiclia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cilicia.  His  second 
tour  carried  the  bloodless  triumphs  of  the  Cross  into  the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Troas,  and  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  glories  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  splendors  of 
Diana’s  Temple,  faded  before  his  mighty  eloquence.  The 
islands  of  the  sea  heard  his  voice,  and  threw  aside  their 
idols.  And  by  his  hand,  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  was 
borne  aloft  above  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece, 
and  planted  on  the  heights  of  its  renowned  metropolis. 
Having  preached  the  faith  “from  Jerusalem  round  about 
to  Illyricum,”  he  even  pushed  his  victories  South  to  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  North,  (if  we  are  to  believe  an  obscure  tradition,) 
to  the  remote  isle  of  Britain.  And  thus,  having  established 
monuments  to  the  power  of  Christian  truth,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Ebro,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  and 
expounded  the  high  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  Epistles 
which  shall  govern  the  faith  and  command  the  admiration 
of  believers  in  every  generation,  he  ended  his  brilliant  life, 
by  a  triumphant  death,  upon  a  state-block  at  Rome,  a 
lamented  martyr  to  the  cause  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
served. 

But,  whilst  Paul  was  engaged  in  these  fruitful  labors, 
the  other  Apostles  were  not  mere  idle  spectators.  Those 
addressed  by  Peter  in  his  Epistles,  had  most  likely  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  his  own  efforts ; 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  written  from  Babylon,  warrants 
the  presumption  that  he  also  carried  the  Gospel  into 
Chaldea.  Thaddeus  established  Christian  churches  in 
Edessa  and  Mesopotamia.  Mark  won  many  to  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  And  Thomas 
did  the  same  in  Parthia;  Andrew  in  Scythia;  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew  in  India.  And  so  successful  were  the  early 
preachers  generally,  that,  in  the  course  of  seventy  years, 
Tacitus  expressed  himself  with  something  of  amazement 
at  the  va%t  multitude  who  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Christ,  and  Pliny,  in  his  perplexity,  wrote  to  Trajan, 
that  the  temples  and  solemnities  of  idolatry  had  been 
forsaken  for  the  services  and  sacraments  of  Christian  wor- 
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ship.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr 
affirmed,  that  “there  is  no  race  of  men,  whether  Barbarian 
or  Greek,  or  by  whatever  name  they  be  designated,  whether 
they  wander  in  wagons,  or  dwell  in  tents,  amongst  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father 
and  Creator  of  all,  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus.” 
And  before  Constantine  came  to  the  throne  of  Rome, 
it  was  the  triumphant  boast  of  Tertullian,  “We  are  but  of 
yesterday,  yet  we  have  filled  3mur  Empire,  your  cities,  your 
islands,  your  castles,  your  corporate  towns,  your  assemblies, 
your  very  camps,  your  tribes,  your  companies,  your  palace, 
your  senate,  and  your  Forum ;  your  temples  alone  are 
left  you.” 

Thus  did  the  honors  of  the  gods  of  the  world’s  idolatry 
vanish  before  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The  little  grain 
of  mustard-seed  had  now  become  a  tree.  Upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  along  the  highways,  on  the  house-tops,  and 
even  upon  the  mosaic  of  the  floors,  it  is  said,  might  be  seen 
the  emblem  of  the  victorious  Cross.  “As  the  barbarian 
appears  over  the  vanquished  dragons  on  the  coins  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  so  the  worship  and  the  name  of  Jesus  towered  over 
fallen  paganism.” 

A  triumph,  such  as  this,  by  which  a  large  proportion 
of  mankind  were  induced  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 
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fathers  for  the  doctrines  of  a  crucified  carpenter,  which 
was  achieved  by  a  few  publicans  and  fishermen,  without 
riches,  credit,  or  arms,  and  which  vanquished  the  prejudices, 
the  passions,  the  laws,  the  jealousies,  the  bitter  persecutions, 
and  the  combined  strength  of  the  pagan  world,  is  certainly 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle.,  the  great,  crowning  miracle, 
the  glorious  harvest  of  all  that  preceded  it ;  the  only  ex¬ 
planation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  omnipotent  and 
invisible  power  and  presence  of  the  all-ruling  God.  Infi¬ 
delity  may  talk  of  “secondary  causes,”  and  by  subtle  exag¬ 
gerations  of  the  force  of  ordinary  facts,  insinuate  that  it  is 
adequately  accounted  for  on  ordinary  principles  ;  but,  there 
it  stands,  like  the  Alpine  hills,  a  monument  to  the  majesty 
and  almightiness  of  God,  an  everlasting  demonstration  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  Church  was  then  in  its  youthful 
purity  and  vigor.  Her  ministers  had  not  yet  turned  phi¬ 
losophers  or  politicians.  Her  faith  was  not  yet  encumbered 
with  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  theological  refinements. 
Her  membership  had  not  yet  been  divided  by  ecclesiastical 
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bigotries,  or  become  the  vassals  of  priestly  combinations^ 
Gentleness,  kindness,  forbearance,  and  mutual  good  offices, 
had  not  yet  been  absorbed  in  party  strifes.  The  full  flow 
of  her  profound  convictions,  had  not  yet  been  stinted  by  the 
imposition  of  human  enactments.  The  inventions  of  men, 
which  filled  the  heathen  world  with  idols,  and  the  Jewish 
Church  with  absurdities,  had  not  yet  obscured  or  tarnished 
her  Divine  and  effective  simplicities.  Scholastic  niceties, 
and  the  pride  of  learning  had  not  alloyed  the  virgin  strength 
of  her  holy  doctrines.  And  all  this  ministered  greatly  to 
her  prosperity  and  success.  But  all  these  peculiarities  do 
but  show  with  what  distinctn'^ss  she  was  marked  with  the 
impress  and  assistance  of  the  Divine  interpositions.  It 
is  true  that  the  early  promoters  of  the  Church  were  animated 
with  an  “inflexible,”  and  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
“an  intolerant  zeal,”  a  heroic  and  unyielding  fervency,  which 
“neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,”  could  divert 
from  its  purpose,  or  reconcile  to  the  abominations  of  pa¬ 
ganism.  But,  so  far  from  having  derived  it  “from  the  Jew- 
ish  religion,”  it  was  the  result  of  convictions,  wrought  in 
them  by  the  spirit  of  God,  filling  them  with  an  unmistakable 
'  and  irrepressible  persuasion  that  what  they  preached  was 
Divine  and  immutable  truth,  seen  with  their  own  eyes, 
heard  with  their  own  ears,  and  experienced  in  their  own 
hearts.  It  is  true  that  they  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  improved  by  every  additional  circumstance  which 
could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth 
but  it  was  a  doctrine,  such  as  the  heathen  did  not  believe, 
associated  as  it  was  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
which  God  himself  had  demonstrated  to  them  in  the 
miraculous  history  of  our  Lord,  and  which  certainly  could 
not  have  gained  the  credence  of- the  cavilling  world,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  with  a  weight  of  testimony, 
superior  to  the  force  of  mere  unaided  human  reasoning. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  Christianity  derived  material  as¬ 
sistance  from  “the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
primitive  Church.”  But  mere  fables,  invented  in  after 
times,  could  not  have  been  thus  availing;  and  the  forgeries 
and  magical  tricks  of  mere  pretended  miracle-workers, 
instead  of  promoting  the  Christian  cause,  must  inevitably 
have  retarded  and  weakened  it,  just  as  the  “lying  wonders” 
of  Popery  drove  more  than  half  of  its  own  adherents  to 
Protestantism,  or  to  infidelity.  It  is  also  true,  that  “the 
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pure  morals  of  the  Christians”  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  early  Church.  But,  whence  came  such  an 
exalted  and  controlling  moral  purity,  except  from  an  inward 
transformation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  nothing  short 
of  supernatural  and  Divine  grace  could  have  effected  ?  And 
there  was  also  a  certain  esprit  de  corps,  a  sort  of  Church- 
patriotism,  which  aided  in  the  animation  of  the  early 
Christians  in  their  labors  for  the  Gospel  ;  but  it  was  certain¬ 
ly  much  weakened  by  the  absence  of  a  perfect  external 
unity,  and  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  that  heroic  zeal 
which  led  the  first  disciples  to  present  themselves  as 
willing  sacrifices  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Church’s 
weak 

In  despite,  therefore,  of  the  sneers  and  inuendos  of  infi¬ 
delity,  the  great  fact  of  the  early  triumph  of  the  Church 
stands  forth  as  an  everlasting  miracle,  a  sublime  and  en¬ 
during  monument  to  the  Divinity  of  its  source.  Had 
it  not  been  of  God,  it  must  needs  have  come  to  nought. 

The  true  seat  of  the  Church’s  strength  then  is  not  in  the 
outward  world,  or  in  the  materials  which  make  up  earthly 
greatness.  It  is  not  in  race,  in  national  regulations,  or  in 
the  permanence  or  success  of  any  given  form  of  favoring  ^ 
civil  institutions.  It  has  flourished  as  well  under  despotisms 
as  under  republics,  under  persecutions  as  under  flatteries 
and  patronage,  and  often  against  them  all.  Its  vital 
forces  are  within  itself,  in  the  power  of  truth,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty.  Cod  is  in  the 
Church.  He  is  there  to  make  it  strong  against  whatever 
trials  it  may  encounter,  and  to  overrule  all  its  adversities 
for  its  good  ;  there  to  rebuke  kings  for  its  sake,  and  to 
give  it  victory  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies,  great  or  small ; 
there  to  give  dignity  to  seeming  humiliation,  and  vigor  to 
its  apparent  helplessness ;  there  to  prove  that  he  cannot 
be  outdone  by  human  passibn,  nor  outwitted  by  Satan’s 
machinations ;  there  to  show  favors  to  them  that  come  to 
him  in  its  holy  rites,  to  speak  words  of  comfort  and  hope 
to  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  to  strengthen  the 
hearts  of  those,  whom  he  sends  to  contend  with  insolent 
power,  and  to  reprove  with  a  rigor  sufficient  to  make 
every  proud  Pharaoh  cowmr,  every  Belshazzar  quake, 
and  every  Felix  tremble,  even  on  his  judgment-seat. 

We  should  have  confidence  in  God  for  the  security  of 
his  Church,  and  for  its  sufficiency,  just  as  it  originally 
came  from  his  hands.  People  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
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distrust  His  simple  institutes  for  the  prosperity  and  efficacy 
of  His  Gospel.  The  world  has  progressed,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  implements  which  were  so  mighty  in  the 
Father’s  hands  no  longer  suit  our  altered  circumstances. 
Foolish  thought!  Can  God  change?  Is  he  less  in  nature 
now  than  when  science  had  not  yet  been  learned  ?  Do 
not  the  same  old  laws  hold  as  ever,  bringing  round  the 
seasons  in  their  turn,  and  seeding  and  harvest  in  their  time, 
and  the  rains  and  sunshine,  daylight  and  darkness,  in  their 
succession  ?  And  why  should  we  dream  that  he  is  not  the 
•  same  efficient  Power  in  the  kingdom  of  His  grace,  that  he 
was  in  the  beginning  ?  Away  with  the  fears  and  timidities 
of  unbelief!  God  has  not  forsaken  his  Church.  And  as 
in  the  days  of  her  feebleness,  he  gave  her  victory  over  the 
throne  and  dominion  of  the  Caesars,  and  established  her  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  stern  and  far-reaching  paganism,  why  should 
any  one  doubt  of  her  competency  for  all  her  trials  ?  With 
all  the  prowess  which  has  marked  this  world’s  advances,  it  is 
still  the  Divine  plan  to  make  the  foolish  things  confound  the 
wise ;  the  weak  things,  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  the 
base  things,  and  things  which  are  despised,  and  things 
^ which  are  not,  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  The 
doings  of  the  past  are  ample  pledges  for  the  future. 

We  live,  indeed,  in  an  age  of  fearful  changes.  All  the 
stabilities,  in  which  society  has  been  trusting,  are  shaking  to 
their  centre,  and  crumbling  to  dust.  The  best  and  freest 
constitutions  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  bind  men  together, 
or  too  sacred  for  the  hand  of  bloody  revolution.  Over 
all  the  earth  we  look  in  vain  for  that,  on  which  we  can 
confidently  count.  But,  amid  all  the  overturnings  and  un¬ 
certainties,  there  is  one  thing  which  is  abiding.  The 
Church  is  safe.  Thick  and  hot  as  may  be  the  flames 
that  gather  round  it,  it  shall  not  be  consumed.  He  who 
planted  it  hath  said,  and  by  that  planting  hath  demonstrated, 
that,  ^’'the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.’" 
Thrones  may  fall,  empires  may  perish,  unions  may  be 
dissolved,  nations  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  all  the  proud 
wmrks  of  man  be  brought  to  desolation :  but  the  Church 
shall  live,  and  wave  its  fruit-laden  branches  in  glory  in 
the  sky,  when  the  world  itself  is  burned.  It  can  no  more 
perish  than  God  himself  can  die.  It  can  no  more  fail  to  go 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  holy  mission  than  God 
himself  can  be  defeated  ;  for  he  is  in  it,  and  has  linked  it, 
with  all  its  true  members,  to  his  own  immortal  Almightiness. 
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ARTICLE  IL 

WHY  DID  JESUS  PRAY? 

Bj  J.  Few  Smith,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  History  of  Jesus  represents  Him  frequently  en¬ 
gaged.  in  prayer.  Several  instances  are  recorded  of  his 
praying  in  public,  or  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  (e.  g, 
John.  xii.  27,  28  :  xvii.  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  Matt.  xi.  25 ; 
John  xi.  41,  42.)  But  oftener  He  is  described  as  retiring 
to  some  quiet,  secluded  spot,  and  spending  hours  in  solitary 
communion  with  God.  Now  we  are  told  (Mark  i.  35)  ‘4n 
the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  He  went 
out  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed.’" 
Again,  we  read  (Matt.  xiv.  23,)  “And  when  he  had  sent 
the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart 
to  pray  :  and  when  the  evening  was  come  he  was  there 
alone.”  And  on  still  another  occasion,  it  is  recorded  (Luke 
vi.  12)  “And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  He 
went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in 
praver  to  God.” 

The  question  has  probably  arisen  in  many  minds,  why 
did  Christ  pray  lYhat  need  had  He  of  prayer  ?  He 
claimed  to  be  one  with  the  Father.  He  asserted  that  He 
had  life  in  Himself.  He  was  constantly  doing;  wonderful 
things  ;  with  all  the  ease  of  almighty  self-sufficiency,  per¬ 
forming  astonishing  miracles.  He  knew  what  was  in  man. 
All  the  powers  of  nature  obeyed  Him.  The  sea  was  calm 
at  his  bidding,  at  His  touch  the  deaf  ear  was  unstopped, 
the  blind  eye  was  opened.  At  His  word  the  dead  came 
back  to  life.  He  could  do  whatsoever  He  would.  Vv  by 
should  He  pray  ?  Praying  always  implies  subordination 
and  dependence.  And  how  can  these  belong  to  Him  ? 

There  is  an  interest  attaching  to  this  inquiry,  why  did 
Christ  pray  ?  that  may  make  it  worth  our  effort  reverently 
to  pursue  it. 

And  we  shall  be  aided  in  this  if  we  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  character  of  Christ’s  prayers.  Without  attempting  to 
pass  in  review  all  of  these  that  are  recorded,  or  dwelling 
minutely  upon  any  of  them,  we  shall  find  them  exhibiting 
these  three  characteristics:  First,  Earnest  desire  for  the 
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glory  of  God.  This  is  evident,  for  example,  in  the  brief 
petition  mentioned  John  xii.  28,  “Father,  glorify  thy 
name,”  and  in  the  longer  prayer  recorded  in  the  xviith 
chapter  of  John.  The  key-note  to  that  prayer  is  the  glory 
of  the  Father.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
memorable  and  touching  supplication  in  Gethsemane  :  above 
all  personal  considerations  rises  the  desire  that  .the  Father’s 
will  may  be  done,  and  his  name  honored.  This,  as  it  is 
seen  ruling  His  whole  life,  beams  out  clearly  in  all  His 
recorded  prayers. 

Second.  Ilis  prayers  ivere  largely  intercessory.  With 
His  desire  for  the  Father’s  glory  blended  His  deep  interest 
in  fallen  men  whom  He  came  to  save ;  and  He  prayed  for 
them.  The  prayer  with  His  disciples,  already  alluded  to 
(John  xvii.),  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  So  also  are 
His  words  of  tender  compassion,  uttered  amid  the  anguish 
of  His  crucifixion,  on  behalf  of  His  murderers,  “Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  The 
same  thing  appears  in  His  brief  address  to  the  Father  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus ;  and  in  that  mentioned  John  xii.  28. 
His  deep  interest  in  those  who  stand  around  Him  and 
hear  Him,  is  unmistakably^  evinced.  For  their  sake  the 
words  are  uttered.  And  this  feeling  is  also  seen  where 
the  prayer  does  not  take  the  form  of  intercession,  or  even 
of  direct  petition,  but  rather  becomes  a  thanksgiving,  e.  g. 
Matt.  xi.  25,  26.  “I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight.” 

Third.  His  prayers  exhibit  an  entire  consecration  of 
Himself  to  His  mediatorial  toork,  and  plead  for  Divine 
support  iyi  the  endurance  of  suffej’ing  in  its  performance. 
Yvhenever  He  prayed  for  Himself,  personally,  all  look¬ 
ed  towards  that  end  ;  that  the  great  work,  given  Him  to 
do,  might  be  successfully  accomplished ;  that  He  might  be 
sustained,  and  not  shrink  from  the  conflict.  Thus  He 
prays,  (John  xvii.  1)  “Father,  the  hour  is  come  ;  glorify 
thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee;”' where  we 
must  include  in  the  scope  of  the  petition,  which,  it  is 
admitted,  may  embrace  all  the  glorious  results  of  His 
suffering,  an  entreaty  that  He  may  be  enabled  to  bear 
Himself  well  in  the  coming  conflict.  A  similar  feeling 
shows  itself  also  in  that  other  prayer,  when  the  shadow 
of  the  coming  horror  was  cast  upon  His  soul.”  “Now  is 
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my  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father  save 
me  from  this  hour !  Bat  for  this  cause  came  I  unto 
this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name  !”  (John  xii.  27, 
28.)  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  entreaty  of  His 
soul  in  the  agony  iu  Gethsemane.  In  a  word,  in  all  of 
Christ’s  prayers  that  are  brought  to  our  view,  we  find 
Him  having  constant  reference  to  the  great  work  of  Re¬ 
demption,  to  which  He  had  consecrated  Himself:  and 
whose  consummation,  in  the  felicity  of  saved  souls,  his  own 
mediatorial  honors,  and  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  God,  lay 
nearest  His  heart. 

Into  the  sacred  privacy  of  His  solitary  communings  with 
the  Father,  we  may  not  intrude  with  our  mere  conjectures. 
Only  one  of  these  interviews  has  been  disclosed  to  us  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration.  It  is  that  scene  in  the  garden,  to 
■which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Thrice  He  kneeled 
down  and  prayed,  being  in  an  agon}”,  and  piaying  most 
earnestly  :  “Father  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me  ;  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.” 
From  this  we  may  judge  that  the  same  spirit  of  resignation 
and  devotion  to  the  Father’s  will,  and  desire  that  He  might 
faithfully  fulfil  that  will,  characterized  all  His  private  com¬ 
munings.  While  we  may  also  suppose  that  they  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  daily  occurring  events,  or  specific  transactions,  of 
his  life. 

For  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  these  seasons  of 
private  prayer,  in  wdiich  He  spent  many  hours,  or  even 
whole  nights,  usually  preceded  some  important  act  or  event. 
It  was  not  invariably  so,  perhaps,  but  so  frequently,  as  to 
arrest  our  attention.  For  instance  His  walking  on  the 
water,  was  preceded  by  such  a  season  of  retirement  and 
prayer ;  (Mark  vi.  46.)  So  was  His  commissioning  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and,  possibly,  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
(Luke  vi.  12,  et  seq.)  The  wrestling  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
preceded  His  betrayal  and  arrest,  and  the  mockery  of  His 
trial,  and  the  pains  of  the  crucifixion. 

And  the  incident,  already  mentioned  that  occurred  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ’s  private  prayers.  “And  Jesus  lifted  up  His 
eyes,  and  said  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  Thou  hast  heard 
me  :  and  I  know  that  Thou  hearest  me  always  ;  but  because 
of  the  people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.”  (John  xi.  41,  42.)  This 
wmuld  seem  to  indicate  that  He  had  offered  special  prayer 
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for  success  on  this  occasion,  either  for  power  to  raise  Laz¬ 
arus,  or  for  such  an  issue  of  events  as  would  impress 
the  minds  of  those  present,  and  lead  them  to  a  belief  in 
His  divine  commission.  It  is  fair  to  infer  from  it  that  ‘‘His 
prayers  had  reference  to  special  and  particular  blessings 
and  gifts.” 

Of  these  hours  of  prayer,  at  night,  upon  the  mountain, 
or  in  some  unfrequented  grove,  we  may  believe  that  they 
were  consecrated  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  high  commission. 
They  were  to  Him,  doubtless,  seasons  of  refreshing  after  the 
labors  of  the  day;  seasons,  of  sweet  repose,  afar  from  the 
bitter  jeer,  or  sophistical  discussion,  or  hard  ingratitude,  or 
disgusting  vice,  that  met  Him  in  his  daily  Vvmlks.  They 
were  hours  of  high  spiritual  enjoyment,  when  He  escaped 
from  all  the  disturbance  of  sin,  and  fed  at  that  table  pre¬ 
pared  for  Him  in  the  wilderness,  and  drank  of  the  river  of 
life  from  his  native  heaven,  and  took  in  new  measures  of 
strength  for  his  great  work.  There  He  enjoyed  direct  and 
uninterrupted  communion  with  God,  a  communion  which  we 
cannot  understand,  any  more  than  we  can  understand  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human  nature  in  Him;  but 
which  we  can  believe  must  have  been  fraught  to  Him,  as  me¬ 
diator,  with  richest  gladness,  renewing  His  tired  frame,  and 
sending  Him  forth  to  the  conquest  of  sin,  with  fresh  resolu¬ 
tion  and  holy  power.  A  veil  which  none  may  draw  aside 
bangs  before  those  sacred  scenes,  on  which  God  and  angels 
alone  can  look.  Unknown  to  mortals  are  the  words  which 
Jesus  utters  to  the  Father,  while  there 

“From  ether  plains 
Is  borne  the  song  that  angels  know, 

Unheard  by  mortals  are  the  strains, 

That  sweetly  soothe  the  Saviour’s  woe.” 

Turning  now  from  this  glance  at  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  ' the  Saviour’s  prayers  to  consider  more  directly  the 
inquiry.  Why  did  Jesus  Pray?  we  observe, 

I.  As  a  man  He  needed  the  assistance  of  (Jod  in  the 
performance  of  his  ivork^  and  sought  it  in  the  appointed  luay 
of  Prayer.  We  do  not  forget  His  essential  divinity,  or  dero¬ 
gate  from  His  honor,  when  we  regard  Him  as  truly  and 
thoroughly  a  man.  '  However  inseparable  in  His  person  the 
Divinity  may  have  been  from  the  Humanity  ;  however  mys¬ 
teriously  the  Divine  may  have  inter-penetrated  the  Human, 
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without  destroying  it ;  however  truly  we  may  say  to  Him, 
as  Thomas  said,  ‘‘My  Lord  and  my  God  !”  He  was  in  every 
sense  a  man  ;  thoroughly  identified  with  us  ;  nothing  human 
being  wanting  to  Him  except  sin,  and  those  infirmities  which 
are  tfie  result  of  sin.  Nay,  to  some  of  these,  while  perfectly 
sinless,  he  was,  by  reason  of  the  completeness  of  His  human 
nature,  the  thoroughness  of  his  identification  with  us,  subjected; 
as  for  instance  to  hunger  and  thirst,  fatigue,  pain,  and  death. 

This  entered  essentially  into  the  arrangement  by  which 
He  was  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  became  the  Saviour 
of  lost  men.  That  He  might  taste  death  for  every  man, 
and  bring  many  to  glory,  He  took  upon  Him  our  nature, 

and  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  wms  made  in  all  things  like 

unto  us.  His  brethren.  He  thus  voluntarily  subjected 
Himself  to  the  dependence,  and  to  all  the  needs,  of  men  ; 
excepting  only  those  which  belong  to  a  state  of  guiltiness^ 
and  which  could  not  possibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
attach  to  Him.  As  a  man,  therefore,  He  needed  Di¬ 
vine  assistance :  and  as  a  religious  man  He  prayed  for 

it.  This  was  part  of  His  voluntary  assumption  of  human 
nature,  of  the  place  of  a  servant  under  the  Law,  rendering 
obedience  unto  death.  To  Him  thus  entering  into  the 
human  family  belonged  the  invitation  of  Jehovah,  ‘‘Seek  ye 
my  face and  the  declaration,  “I  will  yet  for  this  be 
inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel and  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  “Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;  call  upon  me  and  I 
will. deliver  thee.”  And  as  the  man  appointed  to  be  me¬ 
diator  between  God  and  men,  and  desirous  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  His  great  work,  there  was  a  special  call  on 
Him  to  pray,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  mediatorial  cove¬ 
nant;  “Ask  of  me  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession.”  (Psalms  ii.  8.) 

But  especially,  in  vieiv  of  the  vastness  of  the  loorh  that 
He  had  undertaken^  and  of  the  'peculiar  difficulties  that 
opposed  Him^  did  He,  as  a  man,  need  to  pray.  He  had 
undertaken  a  work  which  required  that  He  should  be  “made 
perfect  through  suffering.”  And' that  suffering  embraced  a 
variety  of  inflictions,  and  culminated  in  an  intensity  and 
grandeur  of  anguish,  inconceivable  by  us.  In  it  all  Divine 
Being  as  He  was,  He  was  also  man.  The  Human  Nature 
to  which  He  had  been  pleased  to  conjoin  His  Divine  Na¬ 
ture,  interpenetrated  as  it  was  with  the  Divine,  was  yet 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  23 
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human,  and  needed  all  the  aid  which  man  ever  needs  from 
God.  Its  sinlessness,  indeed,  saved  it  from  man’s  greatest 
weakness,  inward  corruption,  and  a  treacherous  foe  harbor¬ 
ed  in  his  own  spirit.  Jesus  had  no  sinful  passions  to 
contend  with,  nothing  wdthin  him  giving  response  to  the 
insidious  or  open  approaches  of  the  world,  the  flesh  or 
the  Devil.  Still  He  was  susceptible  to  bodily  pain,  and 
fatigue,  to  weariness,  and  mental  solicitude :  keenly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  ingratitude  and  insult.  And  He  was  subjected 
to  the  open  solicitation,  and  to  the  secret  opposition  of  the 
Devil;  to  all  the  enmity  and  the  insults  of  men;  to  the 
deepest  ingratitude,  and  crudest  neglect,  and  positive  ill- 
treatment  from  those,  for  whose  sake  He  was  laboring  and 
making  unspeakable  sacrifices;  to  all  that  was  disagreeable 
and  painful  in  a  life  of  poverty,  and  toil  and  lowliness  ; 
to  that  indescribable  grief  which  pervades  a  holy  soul  when 
compelled  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  wickedness ;  to  deep 
sorrow  at  beholding  the  mad  folly  and  self-destruction  of 
men  whom  He  would  gladly  save;  to  bodily  anguish  at  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  from  the  scourge,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  the  dragging  of  His  exhausted  frame  from  place 
to  place  on  the  day  of  His  crucifixion,  and  from  the  cross ; 
and  to  that  suffering  which  crowned  Him  Atoning  Saviour, 
and  which  we  cannot  fathom  with  any  line  of  woe  that 
human  experience  furnishes,  in  the  silent  hour  of  Geth- 
semane,  but  especially  in  the  “Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacthani” 
that  burst  from  His  lips  upon  the  cross.  And  then  besides 
the  suffering  to  be  sustained,  what  need  had  He  of  wisdom, 
and  of  patience,  and  of  gentleness,  in  teaching  men  ;  in 
dealing  with  wily  adversaries,  or  ignorant  disciples,  with 
the  tempted,  the  heavy  laden,  the  doubting,  the  dark¬ 
ened  ! 

All  this  work  was  to  be  done,  especially  all  these  sufferings 
W’ere  to  be  endured,  by  Jesus,  in  fulfilling  His  commission, 
voluntarily  undertaken,  as  the  atoning  Saviour  of  lost 
men.  And  man,  as  He  was,  in  doing  and  enduring  them  He 
needed  help  from  God. 

For  Himself  therefore  as  man,  as  the  mediator,  in  the 
full  performance  of  the  special  and  great  work  given  Him 
to  do.  He  prayed.  The  need  of  praying  was  one  of  the 
necessities  to  which  he  subjected  Himself.  It  belonged  to 
the  condition  in  which  He  voluntarily  placed  Himself. 
He  frequently  tells  us  that  as  mediator  He  received  every 
thing  from  the  Father;  every  thing  was  given  Him  by  the 
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Father.  “The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He 
seeth  the  Father  do:”  (John  v.  19.)  “When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  man  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He, 
and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath 
taught  me  I  speak  these  things.”  (John  viii.  28.) 

Not  then  at  His  praying  are  we  to  be  astonished  ;  but 
at  the  inscrutable  hiding  of  the  Divine,  beneath  the  human  : 
at  beholding  the  word  made  flesh,  God  become  man  ;  man 
with  God,  in  one  Person  ;  man  still ;  all  that  belongs  to  man, 
except  sin  and  its  weaknesses,  characterizing  him.  Re¬ 
garding  Him  as  one  with  us,  with  such  a  mighty  work  to 
perform,  such  sufferings  to  endure,  his  praying  appears 
perfectly  natural.  Or  looking  at  it  from  another  side. 
His  praying  shows  how  completely  He  identified  Himself 
with  us.  The  fact  that  He  so  often  retired  to  pray,  and 
continued  all  night  in  prayer,  is  at  once  proof  of 
His  humanity,  and  is  explained  by  His  humanity. 

Just  the  relation  between  His  praying,  and  His  strength 
for  His  work,  we  cannot  tell.  But  He  was  heard  when  He 
prayed;  (Heb.  v.  7,)  and  always  heard;  (John  xi.  42,)  and 
He  came  forth  strong  to  do  His  great  work,  and  to  bear 
His  mighty  agonies.  And  without  abating  in  the  least  our  sol¬ 
emn  reverence  for  His  divinity,  not  ceasing  to  say  with  awe, 
“My  Lord  and  my  God  !”  we  may  yet  appeal  to  Him  as  a 
perpetual  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  an  earnest,  pious 
man’s  prayers;  (James  v.  16,)  and  of  the  way  in  which  God 
answers  prayer.  He  was  not  delivered  from  trouble  and 
suffering,  but  was  sustained  under  them.  The  bitter  agony 
wrung  from  Him  earnest  cries,  and  drops  of  bloody  sweat. 
The  cup^  however,  did  not  pass  away  but  was  steadily  press¬ 
ed  to  His  lips.  But  “there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Flim 
from  heaven,  strengthening  Him.”  (Luke  xxii.  43.)  And 
in  all  this  there  is  a  blessed  power  to  draw'  our  hearts, 
poor,  feeble  struggling  creatures,  as  we  are,  to  Him  in 
loving  confidence.  He  felt  the  need  of  prayer,  and  He 
prayed,  and  was  sustained.  Now  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  power  He  hears  our  prayers,  and  presents  them  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  “We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities :  but  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  W’e  are,  yeli  without  sin.  Let 
us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  the  time  of 
need.”  (Heb.  iv.  15,  16.) 
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11.  Christ  frayed  as  our  Intercessor.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Ills  public  prayers  partook  largely  of  intercession  ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  true  also  of  Ilis 
private  prayers.  He  told  Simon  Peter,  “Simon,  Simon, 
behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you 
as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not.”  (Luke  xxii.  31,  32.) 

There  is  an  inseparable  connection  between  atonement 
and  intercession.  Just  how  Christ  noiv  intercedes  for  those 
for  whom  he  died,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  define.  But  He 
is  now  an  Intercessor,  and  is  such  by  virtue  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  which  He  offered.  He  is  now  the  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  interposing,  undertaking^  for  those 
whose  sins  he  bore.  It  was  predicted  of  Him  that  He 
should  be  an  intercessor.  (Is.  liii.  12.)  In  some  way  the 
success  of  the  work  of  Bedemption,  the  salvation  of  men, 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  His  intercession.  Therefore  He 
prayed  for  men  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  Therefore  He  now 
intercedes  for  us.  Such  an  intercessor  He  was  when  praying 
for  His  murderers  on  the  cross.  (Luke  xxiii.  34,)  and  when 
He  prayed  for  His  disciples  and  for  all  His  Church  at  the 
close  of  the  last  supper.  (John  xvii.)  Who  can  tell  how 
much  the  world’s  conversion  is  due  to  those  prayers  ?  Are 
not  those  words  of  compassion,  “Father,  forgive  them :  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do?”  still  lingering  on  earth,  still 
pleading  with  the  heart  of  God  !  How  many  of  those  “Jeru¬ 
salem  sinners”  were  saved  by  means  of  them  ?  What  con¬ 
nection  had  they  with  those  glorious  scenes  at  Pentecost, 
w'hen  three  thousand  cried  out  “Men  and  brethren  what 
shall  we  do  ?”  and  repented,  and  were  baptized,  and  were 
brought  to  Christ,  the  first  fruits  of  His  sore  travail,  the  first 
sheaves  from  that  grain  of  wheat  which  had  fallen  into  the 
ground  and  died,  and  was  now  bearing  a  harvest,  that  should 
eventually  cover  the  earth  with  its  golden  beauty?  (John  xii. 
24.)  And  how  much  do  we  at  this  day  owe  to  those  very 
words;  and  to  that  last  prayer  of  love?  Did  not  Jesus  then 
pray  for  us  ?  and  is  not  our  conversion,  our  Christian  faith 
and  love,  whatsoever  of  the  heavenly  spirit  and '  life  there  is 
in  us,  all  due  to  His  prayers  ?  How  much  of  it  all  may  be 
intimately  related  to  that  lone  wrestling  in  the  midnight  hour, 
those  mysterious  ccramunings  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son?  Then  we  believed  His  spirit  was  refreshed  for  His 
work  ;  He  went  away,  as  it  were,  and  bathed  in  his  native 
air;  visited  heaven,  and  came  back  to  earth  “glorious  in  His 
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apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength,  mighty 
to  save.”  But  then  also  -we  may  believe  were  the  great 
plans  of  the  future,  including  all  the  history  of  the 
Church,  made  themes  of  His  prayers,  and  he  pleaded, 
not  for  Himself  alone,  but  also  for  poor  sinners,  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Christ  was  an  intercessor  then,  even  as  He  is  an 
intercessor  now,  and  as  we  are  taught  that  our  ultimate 
and  complete  redemption  is  intimately  related  to  the  fact 
that  He  ever  liverh  to  make  intercession  for  us,  (Heb. 

vii.  25,)  so  we  may  believe  that  then  His  praying  was 
largely  intercessory,  and  was  intimately  related  to  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  the  establishment,  and  spread  of 
His  Church. 

III.  Christ  frayed  as  an  example  to  us.  Evidently 
Christ  is  set  •  before  us  as  an  example  in  all  things. 
It  was  not  only  in  suffering  that  He  left  us  an  exam¬ 
ple  that  we  should  follow  “His”  steps :  (1  Peter  ii.  21,) 
but  in  all  things,  are  we  to  be  imitators  of  Christ,  (1  Cor, 
xi.  1,)  and  to  walk  even  as  He  walked,  (1  John  ii. 
8,)  and  to  have  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Him.  (Phil, 
ii.  5,  John  xiii.  15.)  He  is  to  us  the  model  of  a  per¬ 
fect  man,  '(Heb.  vii.  26,)  conformity  to  whose  character 
and  life  should  be  our  constant  desire  and  aim.  (Rom. 

viii.  29.  Eph.  xiv.  13.  1  John  iii.  3.) 

To  this  end  He  fulfilled  all  ordinances  incumbent  on 
Him,  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church  and  a  citizen 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  with  this  view  He  prayed. 
He  taught  us  that  man  could  not  live  without  prayer. 
He  would  illustrate  His  teachings  by  His  practice  ;  showing 
that  we  must  ask  in  order  to  receive :  goincj  before  us 
most  condescendingly  in  all  His  greatness  and  excellence, 
to  pray  to  the  Father  who  heareth  in  secret  and  re- 

wardeth  openly,  that  we  might  be  encouraged  to  pray; 
that  we  might  realize  the  importance,  and  the  need,  and 
the  efiicacy  of  prayer ;  and  that  we  might  learn  how 

to  pray,  with  directness,  and  simplicity,  and  earnestness 
and  faith. 

Thus  would  we  answer  the  inquiry.  Why  did  Christ 
pray  ?  As  man  appointed  to  a  great  work,  subjecting 
Him  to  severe  temptation  and  suffering.  He  prayed  for 
H  imself  as  Mediator,  He  interceded  for  sinners.  And 
He  prayed  as  an  example  to  us. 

1.  We  find  Ii  ere  an  answer  to  those  'ivho  affirm  that 
prayer  is  useless  because  all  the  arrangements  of  God  are 
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Jixedy  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  prayer  can  effect  any 
change  in  them.  There  are  other  answers  to  this  ob¬ 
jection,  or  cavil.  But  consider  this  one  furnished 
the  case  before  us.  Could  any  thing  be  more  fixed, 
more  according  to  “the  determinate  counsel  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God,”  than  the  life,  and  work,  and  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Redemption  of  men  ?  Yet  He  prayed,  and  was  heard 

in  His  praying.  His  praying  eftected  some  results  cer¬ 
tainly.  And  He  has  taught  us  to  pray  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  heard.  Why  was  not  Jesus  embar¬ 
rassed  by  this  objection  ?  Why  did  not  He  refrain  from 
praying  on  the  ground  that  it  was  idle  or  presumptu¬ 

ous  in  Him  to  expect  to  change  the  plans  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  God  by  his  prayers  ?  Is  the  objector  wiser,  or 
more  reverent  than  Jesus  ? 

2.  There  is  here  a  reply  to  those  who  object  to  spe¬ 

cial  seasons  of  prayer.,  and  to  retirement  for  private 
prayer.  Some  men  so  spiritualize  religion  as  to  reject 
the  use  of  all  forms  of  devotion.  Others  insist  that 
prayer  is  simply  a  matter  of  thought  and  feeling  need¬ 
ing  no  outward  expression.  They  say  men  may  pray 
in  their  hearts  any  w'here  and  at  any  time,  which  is 
very  true.  They  say  also,  that  having  set  times  for 

prayer,  and  appointed  seasons  of  retirement  for  devotion, 
is  inconsistent  with  free  spiritual  devotion ;  which  is  not 
true.  But  Jesus  prayed  audibly,  Jesus  retired  for  pray¬ 
er.  Jesus  had  seasons  of  prayer;  if  we  may  not  say 
regular  and  stated,  yet  frequently  recurring,  indicating 
a  fixed  habit  of  prayer. 

3.  There  is  here  a  lesson  and  a  rebuke  to  those  who 
neglect  prayer.  Jesus  did  not  not  think  that  He  could 
live  and  do  His  work  without  prayer ! 

4.  Christ  is  our  model  in  prayer. 

(1)  As  to  regularity  and  frecpuency.  As  remarked 
above,  there  is  abundant  indication  in  His  history,  that 
He  prayed  habitually.  Probably  He  prayed  statedly. 
Certainly  He  prayed  frequently. 

(2)  Special  prayer  on  special  occasions.  When  He 
was  to  perform  some  special  act,  or  encounter  special 
difficulties,  and  sufferings,  as  we  have  seen.  He  appears 
to  have  prepared  Himself  by  special  prayer. 

(3)  Earnestness.  It  is  written  of  Him  that  He  “of¬ 
fered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying 
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and  tears.”  (H^b.  v.  7.)  He  frequently  spent  the  whole 
night  in  prayer.  The  description  of  His  praying  in  the 
garden  of  Grethseraane,  is,  that  of  one  deeply  in  earnest, 
wrestling  with  the  Father  for  the  desired  blessing.  His 
prayer  for  His  disciples  at  the  last  Supper  is  marked  with 
earnestness.  It  is  earnest  pleading. 

(4)  Submission.  In  all  His  praying,  in  His  most 
earnest  pleading,  He  ever  said  “Not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done.”  Gethsemane  still  echoes  back  those  words,  a 
lesson  for  the  earnest  pleader  in  all  times.  He  did  not 
instruct  the  Father;  He  asked  of  Him:  He  did  not 
insist,  He  entreated :  He  did  not  complain.  He  sub¬ 
mitted. 

(5)  Thankfulness.  He  did  not  omit  to  give  thanks 
to  the  Father.  “Father,  I  tharik  thee  1”  often  rose  from 
His  lips.  By  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving 
He  made  known  His  requests  unto  God. 

(6)  The  subject  of  'prayer,  (a)  He  made  the  glory 
of  God  the  grand  end  towards  which  all  His  prayers 
as  well  as  all  His  life  tended :  and  especially  the  glory 
of  God  to  be  secured  and  manifested  in  the  work  of 
Redemption,  (b)  He  prayed  for  support,  and  strength, 
and  success  for  Himself.,  but  always  with  reference  to 
that  one  end,  the  accomplishment  of  His  ministry  of 
Redemption,  (c)  He  interceded  for  sinners,  for  those 
whom  He  condescended  to  call  his  brethren. 

In  all  these  respects  let  us  take  Christ  as  our  model 
in  prayer.  Let  us  be  regular,  and  frequent  in  prayer; 
offering  special  prayer  on  special  occasions ;  let  us  be 
earnest,  submissive,  thankful.  Let  us  make  God’s  glory 
the  grand  end  of  all  our  praying,  pray  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  live  for  this  and  to  advance  it,  in  all 
the  work  we  perform,  in  all  the  relations  we  sustain ; 
and  let  us  intercede  much,  and  most  earnestly,  on  be¬ 
half  of  others. 

In  one  respect  pre-eminently,  there  will  be  a  vast 
difference  between  Christ’s  praying  and  ours.  He  need¬ 
ed  no  mediator  between  Himself  and  the  Father.  We 
need  a  mediator,  and  He  is  omr  mediator.  We  pray  in 
His  name,  and  through  Him  have  access  to  the  Father, 
and  boldness  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  mercy  and 
for  help.  Jesus  who  prayed  for  us  on  earth  now  presents  our 
petitions  for  us  in  heaven,  and  intercedes  on  our  behalf. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

RATIONALlSxM  AND  SUPRANATURALISM. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Tholuce,  [Herzog’s  Real-Encyklo- 

pmdie,  Vol.  12,  p.  53T-554.] 

By  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Rationalism  (vulgaris),  as  defined  by  its  adherents,  is 
that  system  which  fully  recognizes  the  principle  that 
revealed  religion  must  be  tested  by  the  conceptions  of 
reason  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  by  other  relia¬ 
ble  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ( Wegscheider).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  its  opponents,  it  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  applies  the  name  of  reason  to  the  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  men  (that  is,  the  established  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  educated  men  at  a  specified  period,  which 
are  assumed  to  be  correct),  and  then  adopts  that  com¬ 
mon  sense  as  the  criterion  of  a  revelation  of  religion. 

I.  Rationalism  in  England.  Various  infidel  tenden¬ 
cies,  not  differing  widely  in  their  results  from  modern 
Rationalism,  appeared  even  previously  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion — the  Fratres  spiritus  liberi,  the  Averrhoists,  and,  at 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  a  Bodin,*  Pucci, f  the  An- 
titrinitarians ;  still,  all  these  cases  were  marked  by  a 
peculiar  philosophical  or  even  mystical  element  which 
pervaded  them.  Deism  in  England.,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  Rationalism  exhibit  an  essential  affinity  both  in 
their  principles  and  in  their  results.  Amid  the  perse¬ 
cutions  and  religious  wars  in  England  during  the  sev¬ 
en  te'enth  century,  many  lost  all  confidence  in  specific 
creeds  or  definite  forms  of  faith,  and  imagined  that  a 
firm  foundation  could  not  be  secured  unless  they  returned  to 
fundamental  principles  to  which  all  parties  could  assent; 
and,  as  after  a  superficial  examination,  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  seemed  to  coincide  both 
with  those  of  religious  systems  that  were  distinct  from 

*Bodiu:  Colloquium  heptaplomeres ;  comp,  the  edition  of  Guhr- 
auer,  1841. 

fF.  Pucci,  in  the  rare  work:  De  Christi  Servatoris  efficacia  in 
omnibus  et  singulis  liominibus,  quatemis  homines  sunt,  (in  the  Library 
of  the  Halle  Orphan  House,  in  manuscript.) 
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Christianity,  and  also  with  those  of  philosophical  systems, 
these  persons  renounced  their  faith  in  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and  now  adopted  the  “light  of  nature”  as 
both  the  source  and  the  test  of  all  religious  truth. 
This  tendenc3%  which  depended  for  its  support  on  the 
so-called  natural  lights  received  in  its  day  the  name  of 
Naturalism  or  Deism,  and,  occasionally,  of  Rationalism. 
The  latter  term,  however,  was  not  first  introduced  in 
connection  with  this  system ;  the  earliest  date  of  the 
use  of  the  name  Rationistw,  is  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century,  when  it  was  applied  to  the 
Aristotelian  Humanists  of  the  Helmstedt  school  hv  their 
opponents,*  and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  by  Com- 
enius  (Theol.  Natur.  1688,  Np.  dedic.)  to  the  Socin- 
ians  also.f 

Rationalism  itself  unquestionably  denied  in  a  positive 
manner  that  any  relationship  existed  between  it  and  its 
predecessors,  named  above  ;  its  adherents  maintained  that 
while  Deism  rejected  a  divine  revelation  as  impossible 
or  as  superfluous,  they  recognized  it  ( — but  in  what  a 
sense  of  the  word  ?),  and  only  claimed  that  it  should 
be  subjected  to  the  untrammelled  judgment  of  reason. 
The  distinction  is  summarily  expressed  by  Nitzsch  {^Sys¬ 
tem,  §28)  in  the  following  terms :  “The  Naturalist,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  was  rather  a  denier  of  the  truth  of 
the  contents  of  the  Scriptures — the  Rationalist  was  rather 
a  philosophical  exegete.'’  Still  the  fundamental  principle 
in  both  was  “the  light  of  nature”  (explained  to  be  “the 
sound  common  sense  of  men,”)  and  the  results,  wdiile 
they  differed  in  some  points,  were,  on  the  whole,  the 
same.  It  must  yet  be  added,  that  the  Deism  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  originated  with  men  who  were  net  pro¬ 
fessional  theologians,  did  not  shrink  from  assuming  a 
hostile  attitude  tow’ards  a  presumptive  revelation ;  but 
German  Deism,  which  originated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  and  W’as  sustained  by  its  ministers,  contented 
itself  wdth  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
vehicle  of  the  general  religion  of  reason  ;  it  therefore 
endeavored,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  discover  in 
the  former  points  of  affinity  with  the  latter. 


*Henke :  Calixt.  I.  248 

jCump.  Hahn ;  De  ratioualismi  qni  dicitiir 

VoL.  XIV,  No.  54.  24 
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II.  Rationalism  in  the  Netherlands.  Contemporaneoas- 
ly  with  Anglican  Deism,  a  Rationalistic  ‘  tendency  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  latter,  as  in  England, 
the  variety  of  creeds,  which  gradually  acquired  equal 
civil  rights,  became  the  means  of  promoting  Latitudi- 
narianism ;  to  this  "was  added  the  influence  of  the  hu¬ 
manistic  archaeological  studies  of  the  times,  which  maintain¬ 
ed  a  spirit  of  indifference  in  matters  of  faith;  hence 
various  harbingers  of  Rationalism  appeared  even  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yoetius  (Risput. 
theoL  I.  p.  1,)  mentions  a  work  which  was  published 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1633,  and  which  avowed  the  sen¬ 
timent,  naturalis  ratio  judex  et  norma  jidei.  The  Car¬ 
tesian  philosophy,  as  a  pioneer,  opened  the  way  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manner.  It  did  not  positively  assail  the  establish¬ 
ed  Church  creeds,  but  it  roused  the  attention  of  men 
by  setting  forth  the  principle  :  de  omnibus  duhitandum. 
This  principle  claimed  indeed  merely  that  it  exhibited 
the  mode  of  acquiring  a  scientific  insight  into  truths  that 
were  already  firmly  established  in  other  modes ;  still,  the 
subjects  which  were  then  discussed,  and  w'hich  Spanheim 
mentions  in  his  Epistola  de  dissensu,  p.  61,  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  that  principle  influenced  young 
students  in  that  day ;  they  are  the  following :  Fidei  proe 
philosophia  nullam  posse  esse  proerogcetioam ;  Non  minus 
contra  rationem,  velle  nonnullos  philosophiam  eese  Ohris- 
tianaw..,  quam  si  Muhamedanam  dicerent;  Omnem  phi¬ 
losophiam  esse  religionis  expertem.  The  alleged  purpose 
of  these  movements  was,  not  to  impair  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  to  confirm  it  by  establishing  its 
conformity  to  human  reason ;  such  was  the  case  with 
Duker  in  Franaker :  Re  recta  ratiocinatione.,  1686,  and 
with  Roell  in  the  ^  Inaugural  Address  which  he  delivered 
in  1686.  According  to  this  address  (of  which  a  complete 
copy  is  given  in  ^^Religio  Naturalisf  and  which  had 
reached  its  fourth  edition  in  1700),  reason  is  as  inf^Jible 
in  the  wicked  as  in  the  converted  man — indeed,  not  less 
so  than  God,  who  is  its  author ;  when  reason-  errs,  the 
cause  lies  merely  in  the  lirrfited  attention  which  it  pays  to 
its  oracle — to  which  the  perverted  will  of  man,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  is  only  too  much  inclined.  But  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  conceded  point, 
are  omitted.  The  same  course  was  adopted  by  Krug,  who 
assigned  to  reason  the  ofiice  of  an  absolute  sovereign  aud 
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judge,  in  spite  of  her  own  whispered  confession  that  she 
was  very  often  unexpectedly  thrust  from  her  lofty  seat 
by  the  pretentious  understanding  of  man.  This  reason, 
moreover,  although  it  has  a  Cartesian  origin,  regards 
itself  as  in  entire  harmony  with  the  reason  of  a  Cicero, 
with  sound  common  sense,  and  with  the  notiones  communes 
of  men.  The  results  of  the  investigations  of  reason,  as 
exhibited  by  theologians,  demonstrated  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  and  revelation  and  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  other.  When  this  harmony  failed  to 
appear  in  subordinate  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  operations  of  Satan, 
it  was  restored  by  exegetical  skill,  like  that  of  B.  Becker. 
But  a  different  plan  was  adopted  by  the  disciples  of 
Spinoza,  who  attracted  attention  at  this  period,  and  who 
w^ere  learned  laymen,  physicians,  booksellers,  men  of 
property,  &c.  Spinoza  had,  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  system,  unfolded  his  views  in  his  Tracta- 
ius  theologico-politicus ;  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  reject 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  as  Deism  had  done — he  ex- 
planned  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  philosophical  manner, 
after  the  manner  of  German  Rationalism.  Still,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  irreconcilable  with  the  theology  of  the  age 
and  with  the  ecclesiastical  office.  Both  the  influence  of 
Spinoza  and  the  number  of  his  disciples  were  probably 
greater,  at  least  in  the  Netherlands,  than  they  are  usually 
estimated  to  have  been ;  among  the  latter,  he  who  ex¬ 
ercised  the  widest  influence  on  the  theological  world, 
vras  a  physician  named  Lewis  Meyer,  by  means  of  his 
work  :  Rhilosophia  Scripturm  interpres,  which  passed  through 
four  editions  between  the  years  1666  and  1676.  It 
presents  without  any  disguise  the  canon  :  Quidquid  ra- 
tioni  contrarium,  illud  non  est  credendum.  A  booksel¬ 
ler  named  Fr,  Cuper,  wffio  wrote  a  refutation  of  Spi¬ 
noza,  which  many  received  with  suspicion,  declares  in  the 
preface  that  he  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  Atheists 
alone,  B.  Becker  (Kort  hegryp  der  allgemeene  kerkelyhe 
historien  zedert  het  jaar  1666  tot  den  jare  1684,  p.  551), 
furnishes  the  following  interesting  statement :  must 

he  confessed  that  the  vieivs  of  Spinoza  hone  only  too 
genercdly  pervaded  all  placid s  and  all  classes  of  men, 
and  taken  deep  root — that  they  have  taken  piossession  of 
the  courts  of  the  great  and  empjoisoned  many  of  the 
best  minds — and.  that  people  of  a  much  lower  rank  have 
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thereby  been  seduced  to  Atheism  ;  hence^  the  number  of 
those  is  quietly  increasiny^  who  adhere  to  religion  and  the 
confession  of  faith  solely  from  a  sense  of  dec  or  um(  voegeljk- 
heid),  being  governed  more  by  human  than  divine  rea¬ 
sons.'”  Among  those  theologians  also,  in  the  Netherlands, 
who  entertained  churchlj  sentiments,  a  tendency,  partly 
of  a  doctrinal,  partly  of  a  critical  nature,  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  tradition,  began  to  develop  itself  since 
that  period;  and  here  no  inconsiderable  influence  was  ex¬ 
orcised  by  the  literary  activity  of  French  refugees,  like 
Bayle  and  Le  Clerc. 

We  may  here  omit  a  description  of  the  infidelity  of 
France,  which,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  widely 
prevailed  simultaneously  with  a  rude  and  low  bigotry; 
it  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  investigation  as  of  mere 
opinion.,  depends  less  on  arguments  than  on  motives,  and 
assails  not  so  much  the  Scriptures  as  religion  and  the 
Church.  However  pernicious  its  influence  on  polite  so¬ 
ciety  really  was,  it  met  with  nothing  but  contradiction 
on  the  part  of  theologians. 

III.  Rationalism  in  Grcrmany. — (A).  The  period  of 
illuminating  reasoning,  (1660-1750).  Previously  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Rationalism  of  other 
countries  received  attention  from  German  theologians  only 
in  individual  cases.  The  first  opponent  whom  Herbert 
of  Qherburg,  as  well  as  Spinoza’s  Tractatus,  encoun¬ 
tered,  was  the  excellent  Musaeus  in  his  Dissertationes  of 
the  3mar  1667  and  1674.  Still,  the  soil  had  been  already 
prepared;  the  princes  had  grown  weary  of  the  endless 
controversies  of  the  theologians,  and  Calixtus  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  liberal  theology  ;  besides,  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  had  indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  awakened  in  pei’haps 
the  larger  portion  of  Germany,  a  consciousness  of  man’s 
spiritual  wants,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  also  be¬ 
gotten  in  the  lower  ranks  a  spirit  of  lawlessness,  and  in 

higher  grades  of  society,  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  re¬ 

ligion  and  of  infidelity.  The  influence  of  France,  (the 
court  of  which  country  furnished  a  model  for  the  princes 
and  had  become  the  goal  of  the  nobility  in  their  travels 
and  also  their  school  of  refinement),  operated  like  a  pes¬ 
tilence  on  people  of  the  world ;  the  middle  ranks,  in 

their  turn,  influenced  by  a  commercial  spirit  which  ex¬ 
tended  its  pow’er  more  and  more  wddely,  were  induced 

to  substitute  French  manners  and  French  luxury  for  the 
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ancient  simplicity  of  their  own  country.  These  assaults 
on  principles  were,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
resisted  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  boldly  stood 
forth,  as  if  equipped  in  a  coat  of  mail.  The  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Heformed  theology  was  not  altogether 
of  an  equally  positive  character.  Duisburg  [in  which  city 
a  Reformed  university  existed]  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Cartesians  who  had  been  expelled  from  other  Reform¬ 
ed  academies.  Henry  Hulsius_^  defended  in  Duisburg  (in 
a  work  entitled  :  Be  principio  cred.  1688)  the  right  of 
reason  to  test  points  of  faith;  in  place  of  the  testimonium 
internum  be  substituted  the  argument  derived  from  reason 
as  the  ultimate  ground  of  faith,  and,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
established  principle  of  centuries,  maintained  that  theology 
was  the  ‘‘handmaid”  of  philosophy.  The  same  a  lews  re¬ 
specting  the  relation  between  philosophy  and  faith,  as 
well  as  between  the  argument  derived  from  reason  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Avere  also  elscAvhere 
advocated  by  Reformed  theologians.  The  proposition  that 
reason  is  the  criterion  of  matters  of  faith,  and  that  none 
but  fanatics  could  appeal  to  a  testimonium  spBitus,  was 
advocated  by  Jac.  Bashuysen  in  his  Bissertatio  de  ratio- 
nalitate  fidei  Christiance,  Zerbst,  1727.  Still,  rationalistic 
principles  made  progress  even  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  circles  that  were  not  strictly  theological.  Chr.  Thoma- 
sius  was  pre-eminently  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  those 
principles,  even  though  he  Avavered  occasionally  ;  his  ef¬ 
forts  Avere  made  first  in  Leipzig,  and  subsequently  in 
Halle,  from  1687  to  1728.  It  was  the  avoAved  object 
of  his  life  as  an  author,  to  hanisli  old  prejudices  and  the 
old  “pedantry  and  tiresome  fashions  of  an  earlier  day 
[Bocksbeutel]”  in  every  department, — in  Theology,  phi¬ 
losophy,  jurisprudence,  history,  and  polite  literature;  he 
designed  thus  to  deliver  the  courts  of  princes,  the  tribunals, 
the  universities  and  the  pulpits  from  all  that  was  anti¬ 
quated.  The  philosophical  basis  of  this  critical  expur¬ 
gation  Avas  professedl})'  that  adopted  by  a  philosophical 
man  of  the  worlds  as  contradistinguished  from  every  phi¬ 
losophical  system  of  the  schools^  especially  the  Aristotelian  ; 
and  its  great  aim  was  to  give  prominence  and  an  efficient 
support  to  the  Useful.  The  period  of  German  Rationalism 
may  be  dated  from  this  man,  [who  Avas  a  jurist],  although 
some  of  its  principles  had  long  before  been  in  active  opera¬ 
tion,  when  their  true  character  was  not  yet  recognized 
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and  acknowledged.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  ac- 
cordinglj",  was  in  general  not  assailed  until  the  closing 
years  of  the  century;  the  name  of  Rationalism  was  al¬ 
most  unknown^  and  yet  its  fundamental  principle — the 
autonomy  of  human  reason — was  already  in  full  opera¬ 
tion.  The  watchword  of  the  day,  not  only  in  Theology 
but  in  every  other  department,  till  to  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  was  '‘"Illumination hence  a  distinction — even  if 
the  lines  of  demarcation  are  sometimes  indefinite — may  be 
made  between  the  period  of  this  Illumination  and  the  period 
of  Rationalism. 

Yery  different  answers  may  be  given  to  the  question  : 
Yvas  the  course  of  procedure  adopted  at  this  period  by 
the  Protestant  theology  of  Germany,  designed  by  God 
and  acceptable  to  him,  or  was  it  sinful  ?  The  answer 
varies  not  only  according  to  the  theological  system  of  the 
individual,  but  also  according  to  his  mode  of  conceiving  of 
history.  If  human  liberty  is  simply  the  form  which  the 
absolute  will  adopted  in  assuming  reality  or  proceeding  to 
the  actual  execution — if  that  which  is  imperfect  cannot 
be  developed  and  attain  to  a  perfect  state  except  through 
sin  as  the  transitorial  course,  then,  in  this  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  in  every  other  of  a  historical  nature,  (as,  for 
instance,  in  the  development  of  apostolic  Christianity, 
which  passing  through  Popery,  appeared  as  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  Reformation)  that  absolute  will,  which  in 
wisdom  governs  the  wmild,  was  simply  executed.  But, 
if  not  only  subjective  but  also  objective  truth  is  found  in 
the  moral  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  if  in  every  historical 
development  of  the  human  race  sin  is,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  a  co-operating  agent,  why  should  not  the 
same  occur  in  that  development  in  which  reason,  set  free 
from  a  deeper  religious  state,  claims  autonomy,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Christian  revelation,  and  with  a  growing 
consciousness  of  itself?  On  the  other  hand,  if  sin  was 
associated  only,  as  a  co-operating  agent  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  in  so  far  as  it  rendered  service,  why 
should  not  this  period  in  which  reason  struggled  to  obtain 
autonomy,  receive  commendation  as  having  exercised  a 
hopeful  and  salutary  influence  ?  Hence  this  rationalistic 
period^  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  episode  in  the 
history  of  Protestant  theology,  (as  it  has  recently  been 
asserted),  in  such  a  sense  that  the  Lutheran  theology,  at 
its  restoration,  is  now  admonished  to  connect  itself  im- 
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mediately  with  the  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Even  as  the  Lutheran  Church  manifested  its  appreciation 
of  history  in  the  course  which  it  adopted,  that  is,  when 
it  sought  to  connect  itself  anew,  not  with  the  apostolic  but 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  when  cleansed  from  its  dross,  in 
which,  moreover,  even  behind  the  misty  veil  of  Popery,  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  not  ceased  to  unfold  apostolic  germs — so, 
too,  that  churchly  Theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
alone  the  true  system,  which  adopts  as  a  part  of  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  progress,  those  treasures  *of  scienti¬ 
fic  know’ledge  w'hich  came  to  the  light  of  day  during  the 
period  of  Rationalism. 

The  Church  presented  during  the  seventeenth,  and  till 
tlje  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  parallel  series 
of  development — on  the  one  hand,  that  of  a  subjectively 
animated  godliness  in  Pietism,  on  the  other,  that  of  a 
subjectively  critical  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
understanding ;  in  their  extreme  forms  both  met  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  doctrine.  The  leaders 
of  the  Pietism  of  Halle  were  undoubtedly  far  from  mistaking 
the  value  and  validity  of  the  church-confessions,  but  such 
was  naturally  the  result  in  individual  cases  when  the  con¬ 
venticle  was  preferred  to  the  Church  by  those  who  mainly 
sought  edification,  when  the  confession  of  faith  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  background,  and  the  Bible  and  Bible  doc- 
trine  continually  occupied  the  foreground.  Thus  Mich. 
Lang,  a  theologian  of  Altdorf,  who  was,  in  other  respects, 
a  venerable  man,  permitted  his  zeal  for  practical  religion 
to  carry  him  to  the  point  of  terming  the  Symbolical  Books 
‘‘supposititious  bibles”  [Afterbibeln]  and  “sectarian  books.” 
The  authority  of  the  Symbols  had  also  ceased  to  be 
unconditionally  acknowledged  even  in  the  case  of  the 
leaders  of  Pietism.  Spener  had  experienced  it  to  be 
“too  hard  that  Christian  ministers  should  be  expected 
to  recognize  all  secondary  matters  as  divine,  that,  possi¬ 
bly,  belonged  to  the  style  or  delivery,  or  that  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  circle  of  the  doctrines  of  faitJi”  [Letzte  theol. 
Bedenken^  III.  277).  Kot  merely  Joach.  Lange,  who 
groped  awkwardly  around,  but  even  others  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  deviate  in  several  particulars.  Haferang  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Halle,  in  his  disser¬ 
tation  :  Be  fide  operosa^  1727,  finds  a  want  of  precision 
in  the  formula :  Good  works  proceed  from  faith^  and  de¬ 
sires  to  substitute  “fides  operosa  in  ipso  justificationis  actu 
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the  devout  Rambacb,  in  his  Illustration  of  his  work  Instit. 
Her  men.  ^  teaches,  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration, 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Test,  were  wi-itten  without 
any  ai’rangement  ductu  naturaU.  The  practical  religious 
regard  for  the  Scriptures  gave  rise  even  during  the  first 
generation  of  Halle  to  biblico-dograatic  manuals  which 
disi-eo-ard  the  terrainolo^v  of  the  schools,  such  as  Breit- 
Jtanpt :  Theol.  credendoritm  et  agendorurn  fundamentalist 
1700  ;  Anast.  FreilinglLausen :  Grundriss  der  Theologiot 
1703.  The  same  separation  which  was  accomplished  on 
this  side  by  motives  connected  with  Christian  practice, 
was  demanded  by  the  opposite  side  in  view  of  the  claims 
of  sound  reason.  The  unrelenting  hatred  of  a  Thomasius, 
of  which  every  form  of  the  terminology  of  the  schools 

was  the  object,  was  directed  especially  against  that  of 

the  dogmatic  [doctrinal]  system — that  thorny  field  of 
scholasticism  and  Polemics.  If  then  the  pious  party  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  act  of  giving  a  subordinate  position  to  that 
sjstem,  the  men  who  were  the  friends  of  a  rational  pro¬ 
gress  demanded  its  entire  removal. 

We  are  completely  taken  by  surprise  when  we  perceive 
the  audacity  with  which  men  who  followed  the  palladium 
of  reason,  assaulted  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  operations  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  centui’y  ;  at  that  time,  the 

sense  of  an  emancipation  from  the  ancient  fetters,  like 
new  wine,  produced  a  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  men. 
This  opposition  to  churchly  authority  had,  no  doubt, 

originally  proceeded  from  the  development  of  the  German 
Church  itself — that  is,  on  the  one  hand,  when  the  sound 
sense  of  men  had  been  released  from  the  fetters  of  a 
traditional  authority,  and  of  churchly  discipline,  after  the 
guardians  of  the  latter  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  their  convictions 
had  been  shaken  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  subjective 
character  of  faith  had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  soul, 
and  the  temptation  to  give  an  entirely  subjective  character 
to  religion  itself  was  not  always  effectually  resisted.  Still, 
external  influences  also  added  their  weight ;  academic 
travels,  and,  pre-eminently,  the  numerous  translations  of 
the  deistical  writings  of  England  and  the  rationalistic 
productions  of  Holland,  had  brought  Naturalism  into  Ger¬ 
many.  Lilieuthal  enuitierates  46  works  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  against  Atheism,  27  against  Naturalism  and  Ra- 
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tionalism,  and  15  against  Indiiferentism  [the  absence  of 
all  interest  in  religious  subjects]  between  the  years  1G80 
and  1720.  The  opposition  party  exhibited  various  grades, 
from  the  demand  for  a  rational  illumination  to  an  absolute 
religious  Indilferentism  and  a  vapid  Atheism,  J.  G.  Zeidler 
claims  that  he  still  occupies  a  scriptural  foundation,  when 
be  confesses  that  Thomasius  had  taught  him  ‘‘to  abandon 
the  parson’s  trade,  to  resign  his  pastorate  near  Leipzig,  to 
discard  the  systemata,  and  to  content  himself  with  the 
Bible  alone.”  His  work,  entitled :  The  tottering  garson 
and  the  firmly  established  teacher,  1735,  closes  with  the 
lines :  “Gott  und  den  Nachsten  lieb,  erkenne  Dich  mit 
Fleiss,  halt  deinen  Lehrer  werth,  an  Pfaffen  wisch  den 
St  .  .  .  .”  The  mystics  who  were  moved  by  pietistic 
impulses,  declared  that  the  “inward  spark,  the  inner  word” 
was  the  true  and  proper  oracle  of  revelation,  the  only 
religion  which  was  free  from  controversy,  the  only  ^stand¬ 
ard  by  which  any  other  religion  could  be  tested  ;  (see  my 
[Tholuck’s]  Wittenherger  Theol.  p.  285. 

As  early  as  in  the  year  1682  a  publication  entitled  : 
Theologia,  or  Spiritucd  Dialogues,  particularly  on  the 
true  Trinity,”  assigned  the  office  of  a  judge  in  matters 
of  faith,  to  reason  and  a  sound  understanding  instead  of  the  ■ 
Bible.  In  1697  Dippel,  adopting  the  principle  of  “the 
inward  word”  as  the  guide,  commenced  a  rationalistic  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  doctrines  of  Inspiration,  the  Atonement,  &c. 
The  work  entitled :  ‘‘^Innocent  Truths,  discussed  in  Dia¬ 
logues,”  1735,  declares  that  “free-thinking  is  the  true 
freedom  which  Jesus  Christ  acquired  for  us,  according 
to  which  .even  Heathens,  Jews  and  Turks  can  be  saved 
by  means  of  a  virtuous  life,”  Lbscher  says  in  1725  that 
“even  teachers  in  their  zeal  discuss  only  love  and  moral 
edification,  and  overlook  the  danger  proceeding  from  mis¬ 
guided  minds.”  A  man  of  the  world  demands  in  the 
‘^Evangelical  Temple  of  Peace,”  1725,  in  conjunction 
with  Thomasius  that  the  two  confessions  [the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Churches]  should  be  united  by  the 
secular  power,  since  love  is  the  basis  of  all  true  Chris- 
tianitj?.  A  work  published  in  1714  on  “Original  Sin,” 
demands  that,  in  general,  ethics  should  be  taught  in  place 
of  doctrines.  Edelmann  commenced  his  “Innocent  Truths” 
of  1735  with  an  attack  on  the  so-called  “orthodox  theology 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  25 
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of  the  schools,”  and  ended  with  Spinoza,  that  is,  with 
the  denial  of  the  personality  of  God  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  The  a^ed  Ldscher  seems  to  be  standing 
before  the  grave  of  the  old  period  of  churchly  life,  when 
he  utters  the  following  words  in  the  preface  of  his  pe¬ 
riodical.:  Die  unsehaldigen  Kac]iric]ite7i,  1746:  “We  are 
indeed  growing  older  and  more  feeble  every  year,  and 
we  can  ascribe  it  to  the  goodness  of  God  alone  that  we 
have  been  able  during  47  years  to  set  forth  our  testi¬ 
mony  before  all  men,  amid  so  much  opposition.  But  \ve 
have  daily  reason  to  deplore  that  disunion  and  losses 
are  increasing,  and  that  our  circumstances  are  continually 
growing  worse.”  It  seems  to  us  as  if  a  voice  was  lifted 
up  not  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  but  rather  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Koch  ex¬ 
claims  (in  ^‘‘Tlie  strength  and  the  lueahness  of  the  enemies 
of  a  divine  published  in  1754): — “What  is 

the  lot  of  our  divine  revelation  ?  If  we  must  believe  the 
fashionable  science  of  our  day,  this  Book  is  far  too  mean 
for  elevated  persons  who  possess  wit  and  influence.  They 
really  do  much  already  if  they  even  take  the  trouble 
to  make  a  jest  of  the  language  of  this  book,  discover 
on  every  page  something  that  deserves  censure,  and  then 
surrender  it  to  the  superstition  of  the  populace.” 

The  opponents  by  whom  such  assaults  were  made,  and 
v,dio  were  in  almost  all  cases  other  than  theologians,  bore  be¬ 
fore  them  the  gegis  of  an  unphilosophical  sound  common  sense. 
In  the  meantime — after  the  commencement  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century — a  new  philosophical  system  came  into 
force,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fermenting  elements 
of  the  age  were  unquestionably  directed  into  a  narrow 
channel,  but  by  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle,  even  if  it  was  rigidly  curbed,  was  transferred 
to  the  very  heart  of  theology.  Of  many  points  of  the 
new  system  it  could  be  maintained  with  reason  that  they 
wmre  incompatible  with  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith, 
especially  the  explanation  which  traced  evil  ultimately 
to  the  limits  of  the  Finite.  Still  the  orthodox  theology 
did  not  engage  in  a  contest  with  the  philosophy  of  Wolf 
in  consequence  of  any  material  heterodoxies  ;  that  result 
was  rather  produced  by  the  principium  rationis  sufUcientis 
and  the  raathemathical  mode  of  demonstration  founded 
upon  the  latter  ;  for,  this  mode,  whether  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  church  doctrine,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  threat- 
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eneu  to  introduce  rationalism  into  theology.  Here  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  theolofrv  which 
was  introduced  by  Wolf,  who  applied  his  mathematical 
demonstration  to  the  former  alone,  w'hile  the  latter  or 
faith  was  allowed  to  retain  its  rights,  could  afford  no 
assurance  of  safety  ;  for,  after  that  separation  was  effected, 
the  deistic  tendencies  of  the  times  the  more  freely  claimed 
the  right  to  abandon  that  department  to  doubt  which  at 
the  outset  conceded  that  it  dispensed  with  evidences,  or 
proofs.  It  was  in  vain  that  devout  and  w'ell-meaning  theo¬ 
logians  like  Canz,  Bilfinger,  Carpzov  and  Daries  wdth  all 
the  presumption  of  his  youth,  relying  on  the  distinction 
made  by  Leibnitz  between  the  super-rational  and  the  anti- 
rational  (ratio  here  being  equivalent  to  connexio  veritatuni) 
undertook  to  prove  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith,  only  their  super-rational,  but  not 
their  anti-rational  character  could  be  demonstrated ;  for, 
such  a  statement  still  seemed  to  concede  a  certain  right 
to  reason,  by  virtue  of  which  her  criticism,  which  still 
admitted  the  rationality  of  revelation,  might  soon  wdth 
equal  facility  be  applied  in  a  manner  most  disadvantageous 
to  that  revelation.  But  the  arrogance  of  the  new  ten¬ 
dency  became  a  public  scandal  when  it  revealed  itself 
in  the  Werthheim  translation  of  the  Bible,  1735.  The 
preface  described  all  the  past  attempts  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  Christianity  as  failures,  maintained  that  its 
advocates,  dispensing  with  evidences,  depended  on  faith 
alone,  and  asserted  that  when  they  did  resolve  to  refute 
its  adversaries,  they  had  been  defeated.  ‘‘This  result 
still  more  e.ncouraged  the  other  part^q  who  now'  demanded 
the  evidences  with  increased  vehemence,  and  went  indeed 
so  far  as  to  claim  the  victory  at  once,  because  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  answer  which  they  received,  and 

V  ' 

pronounced  the  opposite  cause  to  be  hopelessly  lost.” 
This  rational  explanation  of  the  Bible,  this  production  of 
philosophic  light  and  logical  acumen,  is  now  offered  to 
the  sorely  endangered  Church  as  her  sheet-anchor.  It 
is  true  that  the  well-known  edict  of  1723  commanded 
Wolf  to  withdraw  from  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Halle 
within  24  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  order,  under 
penalty  of  the  halter ;  but  a  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  court  succeeded  as  early  as  1738,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Reinbeck  ;  and,  in  1739  the  cabinet 
issued  an  order  addressed  to  Reformed  candidates  for  the 
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ministry,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  mode  of  preaching. 
The  document,  of  which  Reinbeck  wrote  the  introduction, 
directed  the  candidates  “to  establish  themselves  right  firmly 
on  some  rational  system  of  Logic,  for  instance^  the  luork 
of  Professor  WolfP  However,  even  if  the  system  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  influence,  it  inflicted  but  little  injury 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  a  material  respect ;  its 
influence  extended  only  so  far  that  it  converted  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  theological  questions  more  decidedly  into  a  mere 
process  of  the  understanding,  and  increased  the  confidence 
of  men  in  such  a  mode  of  argumentation. 

Hitherto  the  principle  of  illumination  had  only  in  a 
limited  degree  influenced  the  lectures  of  theological  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  when  such  an  influence  was  felt,  it  came  in 
contact  not  with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Bible,  but 
with  that  of  the  Church.  That  theologian  who  advanced 
further  than  others  during  this  first  half  of  the  century, 
and  in  whom  the  most  different  tendencies  of  the  time 
encountered  each  other,  and  even  co-operated,  although 
not  with  entire  harmony,  was  Matth.  Pfaff  (professor  in 
Tubingen  1715,  in  Giessen  1756,  died  in  1760).  The 
wide  space  which  he  filled  in  his  day  has  not  yet  been 
perceived  with  sufficient  distinctness  ;  it  is  only  his  systema 
collegiale  [respecting  church  government] — an  index  of 
his  mental  processes — which  still  continues  to  be  noticed. 
His  studies  w^ere  of  the  most  varied  character,  while  he 
was  remarkable  for  nis  courtly  manners.  In  the  course 
of  his  travels  he  became  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
men  of  every  country  distinguished  for  literary  culture, 
and  with  men,  too,  of  every  creed.  The  editor  of  his 
works  (Vol.  I.  9)  remarks  that  the  latter  circumstance 
elevated  him  “far  above  the  prejudice  of  authority.”  He 
is  thus  described  by  one  of  his  opponents  (Works.  II.  20). — 
“His  temperament  is  the  choleric-sanguine,  and  he  is  by 
nature  inclined  most  of  all  ad  Scepticismiim  et  Libertinis- 
onum.  He  has  a  tendency  ad  G-alantismum  et  Singidaris- 
mum^  and  is  furthest  of  all  removed  from  PedantismusP 
He  exhibits  a  sound  and  clear  judgment  combined  with 
great  powders  of  observation,  in  his  discourses  De  vitiis 
eorum^  qui  sacris  operantur^  1719,  and,  De  academiis  rite 
instituendis,  1721.  The  influence  of  Pietism  gave  a  prac¬ 
tical  Christian  basis  to  his  doctrinal  and  ethical  writings, 
and  w'hen  he  decides  on  that  which  is  fundamental  in 
religion,  he  is  governed  hy  the  inflneiice  which  the  doctrines 
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way  exercise  on  a  Christian  mind,  and  hy  the  degree 
in  luhich  a  Christian  people  can  understand  them  [Instit. 
p.  26).  The  controlling  canon,  also,  of  Biblical  Theology 
— the  doctrine  of  inspiration — is  modified  by  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  distinguishes  different  degrees :  suggestio  in  doc¬ 
trines,  directio  in  historical  matter,  the  individual  liberty 
of  the  writer  in  subjects  in  which  faith  is  not  interested. 
Such  views  of  the  incongruous  relations  existing  between 
theology  and  religion  were  naturally  very  favorable  to 
those  unionistic  tendencies  which  in  his  day  presented 
themselves  to  the  public  in  all  their  force.  Not  less  than 
25  unionistic  controversial  writings  on  the  Reformed  side, 
and  140  on  the  Lutheran  side  appeared  between  the  years 
1719  and  1722.  Bfaff’s  ^‘‘Solemn  Address  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants, 1720,  in  combination  with  an  article  written  by 
his  colleague  Klemm,  operated  so  powerfully  in  favor 
of  the  matter  of  the  union,  that  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum 
was  on  the  point  of  proclaiming  the  union  of  the  two 
Protestant  churches  and  investing  it  with  the  sanction 
of  the  law. 

B.  The  Period  of  the  illuminating  historical  Criticism 
(from  1750.  to  1800).  Theology,  and  indeed  science  and 
art  generally,  about  the  middle  of  the  century  exhibited 
a  mummy-like  aridity  —  their  prominent  feature  was  that 
of  an  abstract,  inanimate  rationality.  The  churchly  agents, 
Pietism  and  Orthodoxy,  which  had  engaged  in  an  active 
contest  after  the  appearance  of  Spener,  had  become  dull, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  The  last  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  second  generation  of  the  Halle  Pietists,  in 
whom  indeed  the  decay  was  already  apparent,  were  now 
dead — John  H.  Michaelis,  1738,  and  Joach.  Lange,  1744; 
Gotth.  Francke  survived  till  1770.  So,  too,  the  last 
standard-bearers  of  the  stricter  form  of  orthodoxy  had 
disappeared — Wernsdorf,  1729;  Cyprian,  1745;  Lbscher, 
1749.  Wolf  had  returned  to  Halle  in  1740,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  being  greeted  with  the  applause  of  his  earlier  years. 
He  died  in  1754,  having  uttered  the  following  complaint, 
several  years  already  before  his  death :  ‘H  must  repeat 
the  lamentation  of  Confucius,  Poctrina  mea  contemnitur, 
but  I  cannot  add  the  words,  Aheamus  hinc,  until  God 
shall  transfer  me  from  this  world  to  another  in  which 
truth  prevails.”  Gottsched  still  held  the  sceptre  in  Polite 
Literature.  The  literature  of  the  day,  including  that  of 
theology,  exhibited  extensive  knowledge,  the  living  soul 
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of  which  liad  disappeared.  ^‘Nearly  all  the  clergymen,’" 
savs  Crenius,  now^  devote  themselves  to  the  collection  of 
curiosities,  coins  and  medals.”  The  sails  were  spread,  but 
no  healthful  breeze  expanded  them.  The  new  impulse 
proceeded  from  Criticism  when  it  Avas  restored  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  effect  was  perceived  first  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  History,  then,  in  that  of  Philosophy. 

It  is  undoubteelv  true  that  Thomasius  labored  in  the 

%/ 

cause  of  historical  as  well  as  of  philosophical  illumina¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  his  Ohser- 
vationes  Halenses^  he  employed  the  weapons  of  Criticism 
against  real  or  supposed  errors  in  universal  and  in  Church 
History.  Still,  the  weapons  were  simply  those  of  rational 
argumentation  Avith  which  the  theology  of  the  Church 

had  been  assailed  before  and  during  the  age  of  Wolf. 
Thc)  neAv  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  acquired  its  real 
strength  and  a  permanent  significance  in  the  history 

of  theology  through  the  historico-critical  element  which 
DOW  came  into  operation.  The  traditional  assumptions 
in  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  history,  in  Archaeology  and 
Geography,  and  in  Biblical  criticism  and  philosophy,  were 
noAv  subjected  to  a  thorough  critical  investigation,  and 
data  were  brought  to  light  which  had  not  been  previously 
noticed.  The  results  were  of  such  a  nature  that  even 

one  Avho  was  unfriendly  to  them  could  not  evade  their 

force ;  it  consequently  became  an  indispensable  duty,  in 
every  department  of  theology,  to  reconstruct  the  earlier 
forms  in  which  knoAvledge  had  been  imparted,  even  though 
the  philosophical  illumination  of  those  times  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  long  since  become  powerless.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  Avas  a  spurious  in¬ 
terest  in  doctrinal  truth,  and  one  which  had  no  deep 
religious  basis,  that  imparted  to  these  historical  investi¬ 
gations  all  their  motive  power ;  hence  many  of  the  re¬ 
sults  have  since  been  found  to  be  untenable,  although 
many  others  have  been  shoAvn  to  be  historically  demon¬ 
strated,  and  have  been  made  available  even  for  doc¬ 
trinal  systems  of  an  entirely  opposite  character  and  ten- 
• 

was  in  this  field  of  labor  also  that  the  Deism  of 
England  had  acted  as  a  pioneer,  and  presented  certain 
deductions  Avhich  could  not  be  despised.  Toland,  Collins, 
Tindal  and  Bolingbroke  asserted  that  Ave  cannot  rely  on 
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the  present  canon  of  Scripture — that  the  large  number 
of  apocryphal  writings,  of  which  so  many  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  church-fathers,  give  rise  to  well-founded 
suspicions — that  many  passages  in  the  Gospels  were  con¬ 
fessedly  spurious — that  the  period  in  which  our  canon 
originated,  was  favorable  to  “pious  frauds” — that  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  had  perished  during  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  Hobbes  presents  detailed  arguments 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  Collins,  against 
the  credibility  of  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  which 
Morgan,  further  ascribes  a  rhetorically  extravagant  and 
dramatic  style.  One  of  the  pillars  of  the  historic  argu¬ 
ment — the  prophecies — is  rudely  shaken  by  Collins,  Arho 
maintains  that  when  the  respective  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  interpreted  in  a  sensible  manner,  they  refer 
to  matters  entirely  difterent  from  those  to  wdiich  tliey 
are  applied  in  the  New.  Testament ;  he  adds  that  only 
one  prophet,  Daniel,  furnishes  definite  predictions,  and 
even  these  do  not  refer  to  Christ  but  to  certain  political 
events,  and  that,  accordingly,  they  were  really  wu-itten 
■post  eventum.  A  more  firm  historical  foundation  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  historical  exegesis  and  the  historical  and 
biblical  criticism  of  the  Arminians,  Episcopius,  Curcellmus, 
W  ettstein  and  Clericus,  whose  works  continue  to  exercise 
an  influence  to  the  present  times. — It  was  Sender,  in 
Germany,,  who  assailed  hereditary  assumptions  and  views 
in  the  whole  field  of  biblical  and  historical  criticism, 
such  as  the  biblical  text,  the  force  of  proof-passages  here¬ 
tofore  generally  admitted,  the  genuineness  of  certain  books 
in  the  sacred  volume, — and  he  shook  the  foundation  of 
many  views  respecting  points  in  the  history  of  the  church 
and  its  doctrines,  which  are  now  universally  received. 
This  criticism  may  have  been  then  rude  and  boisterous ; 
nevertheless,  the  traces  which  Seraler  discovered  have 
since  been  still  more  fully  investigated,  and  certainly 
at  that  time  confidence  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church 
w'as  rudely  shaken. 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  nearly  all  the  universities  and  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  the  subjects  of  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis, 
and  the  history  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines  were 
enriched  by  new  investigations  and  discoveries.  In  Ilalle 
Semler  obtained  in  his  colleague  Gruner,  a  fellow-laborer 
of  kindred  sentiments  ;  with  respect  to  the  other  univer- 
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sities,  we  will  mention  only  the  following :  In  Leipzig, 
Ernesti  flourished,  cautious  and  prudent  in  his  progress; 
professor  af  Theology  1759;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  ordin.  theol. 
1750;  in  Jena,  Griesbach,  1775  ;  Dbderlein,  1782;  Eich- 
horn,  1775;  in  Helmstedt,  Henke,  1778;  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  0.  Tdllner,  1765  ;  Steinhart,  1774.  Not  one 
doctrine  remained  which  was  not  reconstructed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  dominant  illumination  ;  the  means  were 
critico-historical  discoveries  and  results  which  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  assuming  an  illuminated  point  of  view.  The 
avowed  object  of  all  was  simply  illumination,  not  the 
abrogation  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  even  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  still  sustained  by  Semler,  al¬ 
though  he  proceeded  in  his  own  peculiar  w’ay.  He  avowed 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ecclesiastical  union, 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  should  not  be  changed 
nor  even  touched — that  untrammelled  investigation  was 
only  a  private  right  of  learned  theologians — and  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  two  opposite  interests  lay  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  Bible  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  “moral  reform,”  and  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  such  a  purpose, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  So  abstract 
wms  the  distinction  between  religion  and  theology  which 
Semler  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Baumgarten  and  firmly 
maintained,  that  to  him  doctrinal  truth  was  nothing  else 
than  the  unsettled,  subjective  reflection  of  piety.  When 
a  certain  reviewer  asked  him  whether  he  no  longer  knew 
of  any  objective  truth,  he  replied :  “Objective  truth  does, 
indeed,  exist ;  but,  whether  wm  have  approached  nearer 
to,  or  departed  further  from  it,  is,  and  ahvays  will  continue 
to  be  a  diiierent  question,  and  always  must  continue 
to  be  different,  precisely  because  it  is  a  moral  judgment.”* 
The  theological  literature  of  England  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  German  theology 
during  this  second  half  of  the  century,  and  that  influence 
increased  during  the  succeeding  decades,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  critico-historical  investigation.  The 
writings  of  the  two  Arminian  celebrities,  Wettstein  and 
Clericus,  were  universally  revered  and  studied  by  theolo¬ 
gians  ;  Semler  expressly  admits  the  great  extent  of  his 
obligations  to  the  Arminians.  Every  important  work  pub- 

■“ Vorbereitung  auf  die  kbnigliche  grossbrltannische  Anfgabe  von 
der  Gottheii  Christi,  1T89,  p.  59. 
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lished  in  England  was  noticed  in  the  Acta  erudliorum, 
the  Neue  Biicliersaal,  Hoffmann’s  Aufriclitige  und  nn- 
parteiischc  NacliricJiten^  &c.,  and  especially  in  Baumgar- 
ten’s  Nachrichten  von  einer  Halle  seJten  Bihliotliek.  In 
the  year  1760  fifty-four  answers  to  Toland’s  Discourse: 
Christianity  not  mysterious  had  already  appeared,  and  one 
hundred  and  six  answers  to  Tyndal’s  wmrk  :  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,  Various  biographies  belonging  to 
this  period  contain  confessions  respecting  the  deep  impres¬ 
sion  which  these  writings  made. 

The  illuminated  theology  could  not,  however,  have  openly 
appeared  with  such  freedom,  if  the  reins  of  church  disci¬ 
pline,  which  were  controlled  by  the  State,  had  not,  pre¬ 
cisely  at  this  period,  been  held  very  loosely.  In  some 
Protestant  States,  as  in  Hanover  and  Electoral  Saxony, 
they  were  still  held  with  a  certain  degree  of  strictness. 
But  the  Prussian  government,  after  the  accession  of  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  in  1740,  had  given  to  the  other  States  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  toleration  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  It 
undoubtedly  still  continued  to  be  the  duty  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  attorney-general  to  bring  a  case  before  the  imperial 
tribunal,  when  local  authorities  had  failed  to  do  their  duty. 
But  various  States  of  the  empire  had  already  adopted  laws 
of  their  own,  respecting  the  censorship  of  the  press ;  even 
the  little  territory  of  Wittgenstein-Berleburg  had  ventur¬ 
ed  to  defy  the  imperial  commands,  and  to  offer  an  asy¬ 
lum  to  heterodoxy  in  all  its  forms ;  and  when  in  1790 
the  electoral  agreement  of  Leopold  II.  received  the  clause  : 
‘That  no  publication  shall  be  tolerated  which  did  not  agree 
with  the  symbolical  books  of  the  two  churches,”  Prussia 
presented  a  special  protest. 

While  the  development  of  the  historical  element  of  illu¬ 
mination  was  advancing,  the  philosophical  element  was 
consolidating  and  systematizing  its  principles.  The  latter 
had  been  the  reasoning  subject;  it  had  pronounced  judg¬ 
ment  on  religious  objects  according  to  its  subjective  pleasure, 
and  had,  in  the  case  of  Thomasius,  substituted  the  criterion 
of  utility  for, that  of  truth.  But  the  philosophic  interest 
now  turned  more  and  more  decidedly  to  the  subject  rather 
than  to  the  object ;  empiric  Psychology  was  now  cultivated 
with  special  attention,  and  all  that  continued  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  object.^  was  its  relation  to  the  subject.,  that 
is,  its  utility.  Basedow  now  maintained  in  his  Bhilalethie., 
VoL.  XIV,  No.  54.  26 
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neite  Aiissichten  in  die  WaJirheiten  und  Religion  der 
Vernunft  (1763,  2  vols.)  that  philosophy  had  no  other 
aim  than  to  ‘‘set  forth  such  knowledije  as  would  be  useful 
to  all,”  and  thus  promote  human  happiness;  the  criterion 
of  truth  was  declared  to  be  “the  necessity  to  assent  to  a 
truth  in  order  that  our  mental  processes  might  conform 
to  our  happiness.”  Even  when  this  subjectivism  assumed 
such  a  distinct  form,  and  plainly  appeared  to  be  subversive 
of  all  religion,  theology  was  not  sufficiently  alarmed  to 
withhold  its  sanction  from  it;  Eudgemonism  found  a  theo¬ 
logical  advocate,  first,  in  Steinbart  (in  his  Glackseligkeits- 
leJire  des  Christentliums,  1778),  and  then  in  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  motives  were  of  more  moment  than  reasons — 
in  Bahrdt. 

C.  The  Period  of  Philosophical  Criticism  (1780-1800). 
After  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  had,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  band  of  faithful  adherents,  lost  its  influence, 
systematic  philosophy,  as  a  powmr,  was  paralyzed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  That  eclectic  popular  philosophy  wffiich  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  latter,  and  the  representatives  of  which 
were  also  thoso  of  Illumination,  namely,  Mendelssohn, 
Garve,  Sulzer,  Meiners,  Platner — next,  the  popularizing 
philosophy  of  Wolf  as  adopted  by  Reinhard,  Joh.  Fr. 
Flatt,  Jehnichen — and,  lastly,  Eudmmonism — all  these  en¬ 
countered  the  postulates  of  sound  common  sense  ;  so  far 
the  theology  of  Illumination  could  with  reason  appeal  to 
philosophy  as  its  pillar  and  foundation.  But  now  Kant 
came  forw'ard,  “the  man  who  crushes  all,”  whose  philosophi¬ 
cal  criticism  shows  that  supersensual  cognition  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  experience,  and  that  its  religious  truths  can 
be  defended  only  in  the  character  of  postulates  of  practical 
reason.  The  popular  philosophy  must  concede  to  the 
criticism  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  God,  the 
point  of  which  it  had  already  had  an  inward  conviction, 
namely,  that  it  caunot  consistently  lay  claim  to  more  than 
probahility.  Its  ethical  system,  which  is  altogether  sub¬ 
jective,  is  expected  to  admit  that  morality  can  only  exist 
when  authority^  independently  of  all  subjective  motives, 
has  decided.  Theology  is  expected  to  admit  that  religion 
has  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  extending  the  dominion 
of  ethics  under  the  veil  of  religious  conceptions.  Any 
powerful  current  of  feeling  of  great  extent  can,  howmyer, 
always  assimilate  to  itself  even  very  heterogeneous  elements  ; 
hence,  a  critical  system  which  presented  so  striking  a  con- 
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trast  to  the  self  assurance  of  sound  common  sense,  was 
nevertheless  compelled  to  render  services  in  sustaining  the 
dominant  theology  of  illumination.  The  three  Kantian 
p)ostulates  of  'practical  reason  were  converted  into  hypoth¬ 
eses  of  theoretic  reason — the  objective  categorical  impera¬ 
tive  was  changed  into  the  subjective  voice  of  conscience, 
and  that  ‘‘ethics  are  the  main  point  in  religion,”  was  a 
proposition  which  men  supposed  that  they  had  long  since 
supported.  While  one  division  of  the  illuminated  theology, 
represented  in  the  Allgemeine  Bihliothek  of  Kicolai,  acted 
against  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  represented  it  as 
only  dealing  in  subtilties  and  mysticism,  the  other  division 
attempted  to  clothe  itself  with  the  new  garment,  without 
perceiving  that  the  latter  in  its  fashion  or  cut  was  different 
from  that  which  was  formerly  worn.  The  only  exceptions 
were  a  few  men  who  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  sagacity, 
such  as  Chr.  Ehrh.  Schmidt,  Vogel,  Tieftrunk,  and  Staud- 
lin  also,  in  his  earlier  years. 

D.  The  period  of  ’‘'‘vulgar"  rationalism  (1800-1814). 
The  position  which  that  theology  occupied  which  prevailed 
at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  was  of  the  following  character.  The 
Bible,  ivhen  rationally  explained^  was  still  regarded  as 
a  written  instrument  that  set  forth  a  rational  religion  and 
system  of  ethics.  Still,  the  more  rapid  the  progress  was, 
which  was  made  in  the  so-called  historical  Exegesis,  the 
more  plainly  the  discrepancy  was  perceived  between  the 
original  historical  sense  of  the  Bible,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  rational  truths,  on  the  other,  which  were  deduced 
from,  or  obtruded  on  it.  If  Semler  had  already  observed 
that  a  large  portion  ot  the  Bible  doctrine  bore  somewhat 
of  a  “Judaizing”  character,  this  circumstance  was  even 
less  likely  to  be  suppressed,  when  rabbinic  literature  was 
studied  with  new  interest;  Doederlein  had  expressed  the 
well-founded  opinion  that  this  literature  would  contribute 
far  more  largely  to  a  correct  interpretation  than  the  study 
of  the  Classics.  Now  when  the  discrepancy  just  mentioned, 
was  perceived,  the  remedy  which  offered  itself  lay,  in 
accordance  with  the  example  given  by  Arminianism,  and 
very  often  followed  by  Semler,  in  the  principle  of  Ac¬ 
commodation  (see  Obs.  on  Wetstein’s  work :  Ad  crisin 
et  interpr,  iV  T.^  as  well  as  his  Appar.  ad  lib.  N.  T. 
interjor.)  As  those  Jewish  traits  appeared  in  the  entire 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Bible,  they  were,  in  their  whole 
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extent,  subjected  to  this  principle  of  Accommodation,  and 
the  Messianic  views  which  occur  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  w’ere  also  here  included.  The  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  found  in  the  New  Test,  first 
led  to  doubts  concerning  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of 
interpretation.  The  reviewer  of  Hartmann’s  Urcltristen- 
thum  in  Gabler,  1803  (Journal  f.  theol.  Liter.  1  St.  p, 
117)  exclaims;  “If  only  Jesus  had  not  pointed  with  such 
earnestness  to  passages  of  the  old  Testament !”  “The 
theologians,”  continues  the  same  reviewer,  “had  originally 
contended  against  Accommodation,  in  order  to  save  at 
least  the  letter ;  then  Accommodation  prevailed,  and  the 
cause  of  Illumination  appeared  to  have  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory ;  but  now  Accommodation  is  rejected  in 
order  that  the  proof  might  be  more  easily  furnished  that 
Jesus  had  deceived  himself  in  the  conception  and  expec¬ 
tations  which  he  entertained  respecting  himself.”  When 
Jesus  therefore  considered  himself  to  be  the  Promised  One 
of  the  Old  Test,  the  whole  was  self-delusion.  An  essay 
entitled  :  ^^Jesus,  as  he  lived  and  taughtf  and  published 
in  Gabler’s  Neust.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  118,  states  the 
point  thus : — “The  more  closely  he  examined  the  spirit 
of  his  times,  so  much  the  -more  clearly  he  perceived,  that 
that  exalted  messenger  of  the  Deity  must  soon  appear ; 
and  now,  how  easily  the  thought  could  occur  to  him : 
“Perhaps  thou  thyself  art  this  Elect  One  of  God  ;”  thus 
he  applied  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Test,  to  him¬ 
self.”  In  this  mode  the  whole  series  of  those  accommo¬ 
dations :  “the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment,  the  future 
coming,  the  doctrine  concerning  angels  and  Satan,”  was 
now  removed  from  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  category  of  cases  of  wise  and  kind  conde¬ 
scension  to  Jewish  infirmity ;  the  series  was  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  “excusable  errors,”  that  is,  excusable  “for 
the  sake  of  their  great  purpose.”  Hitherto,  the  moral 
character  of  Jesus  had  been  conceded  to  be  sinless  and 
unassailable.  But  Riem  had  proposed  the  inquiry  as  early 
as  1794,  whether  such  a  delusive  accommodation  for  good 
purposes,  as  had  hitherto  been  assumed,  was  not  a  moral 
weakness;  the  essay  entitled:  “Jo/m  and  Jesus f  and 
published  in  Gabler’s  Journ.  f.  theol.  Lit.  1802,  vol.  6. 
p.  438,  asks  the  question  :  “Was  Jesus  an  enthusiast?” 
the  answer  is  thus  given:  “I  do  not  take  exception  to 
the  name,  provided  that  it  be  not  employed  as  a  watch- 
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word  for  folly  of  every  kind.”  Another  essay,  entitled  : 
“Ow  Jesus,  his  otvn  character  and  that  of  his  religionf 
and  published  in  Riem’s  work  :  J)as  reine  Christenthum, 
1794,  is  intended  to  show  that  many  other  moral  weak- 
nessess  may  be  pointed  out  in  Jesus.  Lorenz  Bauer 
concedes  (Bibl.  Theol.  II.  248)  that  John  the  Baptist 
considered  Jesus  to  be  sinless,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
asks  the  question:  “But  would  Jesus  himself  have  affirmed 
this  of  himself  ?” 

lYhat  means  were  now  left  for  vindicating  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Person 
of  Christ  ?  Could  an  appeal  be  made  to  either  of  those 
two  proofs  of  a,  supernatural  revelation,  the  validity  of 
which  had  so  long  been  admitted — Miracles  and  Prophecy  ? 
But  Semler  was  already  convinced  that  those  alleged 
prophecies  referred  to  matters  entirely  distinct  from  the 
history  of  Jesus.  The  miracles  had  been  regarded,  since 
the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  natural 
events,  it  is  true,  and  only  clothed  in  garments  furnished 
by  an  oriental  imagination ;  as,  however,  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  were  very  extraordinary  and  very  numerous,  they 
furnished  sufficient  evidence  of  a  special  guidance  of  Prov¬ 
idence  ;  and,  as  such,  they  confirmed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Gabler  and  others,  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  (Journ. 
f.  anserl.  theol.  Lit.  1807,  vol.  3.  p.  420,  vol.  5.  p.  618). 
But  the  mode  of  assigninoj  natural  causes  for  the  miracles 
began  to  be  regarded  with  increasing  doubt  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  arguments  which  may  be 
adduced  against  it  are  already  very  judiciously  stated  by 
the  reviewer  of  Eck’s  Wuyidergeschichten  in  the  theological 
Journal,  of  von  Ammon,  Hmhnlein,  1795.  The  narra¬ 
tives  in  the  Old  Test,  respecting  divine  covenants  were 
declared  by  Wilh.  Meyer  to  be  myths,  in  a  Dissertation 
of  1797  ;  the  same  appellation  was  given  to  the  history 
of  the  childhood  of  Moses  in  Gabler’s  Neuest.  Journ.  1799. 
vol.  2.  In  Henke’s  Museum,  1802,  vol.  6.  p.  439,  the 
following  remark  is  made  respecting  the  ascension  of 
Christ :  “When  the  Evangelist  wrote,  Jesus  had  already 
been  removed  from  the  real  world ;  hence  a  poetic  fancy 
could  easily  invest  his  deeds  with  imaginarij  glory J  In 
1800  Lorenz  Bauer  published  a  Hebrew  Mythology  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  And,  in  general,  even 
those  who,  like  Gabler,  appealed  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
as  evidences  of  a  particular  Providence  of  God,  did  not 
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attempt  to  deny  that  the  high  antiquity  of  those  events 
rendered  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  results 
respecting  their  true  character. 

Under  such  circumstances  Riem  had  drawn  the  follow¬ 
ing  inference  as  early  as  1794  (loc.  sit.  p.  1.  xxxv) :  “The 
advocates  of  a  pure  religion  of  reason  have  already  been 
very  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  best  theologians  are 
uniting  with  them,  and  those  of  the  most  recent  date 
pay  a  tribute  of  honor  by  also  approximating  to  them. 
It  is  already  settled  that  reason  is  competent  to  decide 
as  the  ultimate  tribunal.,  and  it  may  he  readily  conceived 
that  she  loill  not  decide  ayainst  herself.'"  The  author  of 
an  anonymous  publication  entitled:  ^’‘Candid  and  free 
reflectums  on  dogmatic  tenets.,  on  miracles  and  revela¬ 
tions  f  1792,  says  :  “The  truth  of  a  doctrine  has  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  own.  If  the  doctrine  need  not  dread  an 
investigation  on  the  part  of  reason,  if  it  by  no  means 
contradicts  those  principles  which  have  been  established 
as  perfectly  reliable  by  the  results  of  the  reflection  and 
experience  of  all  rational  men, — then  it  is  a  true  doctrine, 
and  no  worker  of  miracles  will  be  able  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.”  Krug  shows  still  more  thoroughly  and  minutely, 
in  his  Letters  on  the  P eifectihility  of  Revealed  Religion 
(1795)  that  the  truth  set  forth  by  Christianity  is  not  less 
an  evanescent  point  of  history  than  all  philosophical  sys¬ 
tems.  “Let  it  not  be  said  that  only  a  perfect  revelation 
could  proceed  from  God.  There  is  no  p>srfect  revelation., 
hut  the  Imoicdedge  ivhich  holy  men  loere  to  communicate 
to  their  contemporaries  is  developed  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  other  men,  and  therefore  necessarily  corresponded 
to  the  circumstances  of  any  p)(^'>^Lcular  case  and  to  the 
sum  of  the  moral  and  religious  luisdom,  tvhich  was,  m 
this  respect  attainable."  The  penalty  at  that  time,  in  Elec¬ 
toral  Saxony,  of  such  an  unreserved  renunciation  of  a 
positive  revelation,  was  the  suppression  of  the  book.  It 
was  otherwise  in  Prussia,  where,  in  1799,  ^‘‘Letters  missive 
of  certain  heads  of  families  of  the  Jewish  religion,"  w’ere 
addressed  to  Teller,  inquiring  whether  he  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  receive  them  into  the  Church  without  demanding 
of  them  a  positive  Christian  faith.  The  philanthropic 
Chief  Assessor  of  the  Consistory  replied  that  something 
indeed  that  was  positive,  such  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  must  necessarily  be  demanded  of  them — that, 
however,  no  other  new  yoke  should  be  imposed  upon  them 
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— and,  that  they  should  be  received  into  the  Church 
without  hesitation,  if  they  acceded  to  the  following  con¬ 
fession:  “I  baptize  thee  on  thy  confession  of  Christ  as 
the  founder  of  a  more  spiritual  and  gladdening  religion 
than  that  of  the  congregation  to  Avhich  thou  hast  hitherto 
belonged.” 

And  now,  when  the  concluding  years  of  the  former 
century  had  brought  with  them  a  change  of  the  religious 
basis,  the  new  name  of  Rationalism  began  to  be  occasion¬ 
ally  heard — employed,  at  first,  not  so  much  by  friends 
as  by  opponents.  Numerous  essays  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  mere  religion  of  reason  could  be  deemed 
sufficient.  Amoncr  those  who  assumed  the  negative,  we 
find  men  like  Gabler  who  (in  Theol.  Journ.  1802.  vol.  2) 
represented  Rationalism.^  which  involved  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  as  the  antagonist  of  Po^otestantism. 
But  this  Protestantism  held  to  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  by  a  tie  which  had,  in  the  mean  time,  become  so 
slight,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  recognized  ;  it  now 
maintained  that  this  authority  of  the  Scriptures  must  be 
restricted  to  practical  truths,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
that  are  theoretical,  which  too  plainly  betray  their  local 
and  temporary  character, — and,  that  this  authority  cannot 
be  sustained  by  the  miracles  that  are  related,  as  these 
are  too  remote  in  point  of  time  to  admit  of  irrefragable 
proof,  but  only  by  those  extraordinary  and  providential 
occurrences  which  seem  to  constitute  their  true  historical 
basis  {loc.  cit.  p.  270  ;  Journ.  f.  auserl.  theol.  Lit.  vol. 
5.  p.  617.) 

After  Rationalism  had  thus  become  conscious  of  the 
relation  which  it  essentially  sustained  to  revelation,  the 
duty  which  had  already  at  an  earlier  period  devolved  upon 
it,  now  claimed  fulfilment  still  more  urgently,  namely, 
that  of  acquiring  a  clear  view  of  its  oion  fundamental 
principle',  that  claim  was  also  enforced  by  an  external 
impulse.  Rationalism  had  so  far  permitted  its  head  to 
repose  without  suspicion  on  the  bosom  of  each  philosophic 
system,  as  it  successively  appeared — the  philosophy  of 
Wolf,  the  popular  philosophy,  and  Criticism — and  had 
assigned  to  each  the  office  of  a  body-guard  at  its  cradle. 
But  when  speculative  systems,  like  those  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  respectively,  came  forward,  that  defensive  alliance 
became  an  impossibility  for  each  party.  The  haughty 
consciousness  of  power  on  the  part  of  these  systems  dis- 
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dained  to  fraternize  with  the  superficial  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  sound  common  sense ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sound  common  sense  of  Rationalism  looked  with  dread 
on  the  abyss  of  this  mystic  enthusiasm ;  its  hereditary 
sentiments  of  reverence  were  dismayed  at  the  view  of 
the  atheism  of  such  a  troop.  G abler  had  the  courage 
to  enter  the  lists  (in  his  Journals),  with  religious  indigna¬ 
tion,  against  the  atheistic  Idealism  of  Fichte  and  Forberg, 
as  w^ell  as  against  Schelling’s  pantheistic  doctrine  of  Iden¬ 
tity.  The  character  of  that  un philosophical  reason  which 
ventured  to  engage  in  this  contest  had  been  exhibited 
with  equal  severity  and  skill  by  Fichte,  as  early  as  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  in  his  G-rundzilge  des 
gegenwdrtigen  Zeitaltars^  1704,  pp.  52,  61.  “The  sense 
of  this  third  age  is  the  ordinary^  sound  common  sense, 
which  the  age  receives,  as  a  paternal  inheritance  without 
toil  or  trouble,  and  which  is  connate  like  its  hunger  and 
thirst ;  that  sense  the  age  now  applies  as  a  true  and 
sufficient  standard  in  estimating  all  that  exists  and  that 
exercises  authority.”  So,  too,  Goethe  [Aus  meinem  Lehen^ 
II.  p.  142)  describes  that  period :  “Philosophy  was  there¬ 
fore  common  sense,  which,  after  more  or  less  practice, 
ventured  to  approach  universal  things,  and  to  pronounce 
a  final  judgment  on  inner  and  outer  experiences.”  These 
sensible  people  were  named  in  Schelling’s  terminology 
^‘■the  ordinary  peopled — In  the  mean  time,  however,  a 
new  system  had  presented  itself,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  this  sorely  reviled  sound  common  sense  could  find 
a  place  of  repose,  and  also  a  renewal  of  its  life  and  strength. 
The  cause  which  had  converted  the  soil  of  Illumination 
into  such  an  arid  steppe  of  sand,  lay  in  its  flight  from 
all  the  spheres  of  immediate  life,  from  feeling  and  imag¬ 
ination,  from  enthusiasm  and  geniality ;  their  place  was 
to  be  supplied  by  a  meagre  and  bald  intelligence ;  the 
calculations  of  Probabilism,  as  made  by  the  understanding, 
were  presented  as  the  sole  security  even  for  the  most 
momentous  truths.  It  was  now  that  Jacobi  came  forward 
with  a  system  which  met  the  most  ingenious'  arguments 
by  exhibiting  the  immediateness  of  feeling  as  the  higher 
power,  and  by  opposing  faith  to  knowledge.  It  is  true 
that  here  sound  common  sense  might  again  have  some- 
'what  dreaded  the  jugglery  of  mysticism  ;  still,  in  every 
case  in  wffiich  Rationalism  continued  to  be  united  with 
devout  sentiments,  and  considered  God  to  be  more  than 
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■^'a  probable  hypotheis”  (Garve),  the  true  basis  of  that 
conviction  was,  accordingly,  not  the  reasoning  of  the 
understanding — it  was  solely  faith,  the  immediate  feeling. 
Hence  rationalism  in  its  more  devout  forms  did  not  find 
an  alliance  with  this  new  system  to  be  altogether  unen¬ 
durable.  If,  therefore,  reason  had  hitherto  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  simply  a  capacity  for  forming  intelligent  judg¬ 
ments  and  conclusions,  Gabler,  who,  in  general,  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  investigate  such  questions  more  profoundly  than 
other  rationalistic  theologians,  now  described  the  basis  of 
the  religious  ideas  of  reason  as  consisting  in  ‘‘a  feeling 
of  necessitation  with  primitive  declarations  of  universal 
reason.”  (Journ.  f.  anserl.  theol.  Lit.  vol.  5,  p.  25,  &c.) 
The  same  practico-religious  consciousness  of  certain  wants, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  annihilating  antinomies  of 
Kant,  refused  to  resign  God  and  immortaIit3q  from  this 
period  speaks,  in  addition  to  the  reasoning  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  of  a  “faith  of  reason”  also.  To  this  course  an 
apparent  support  was  given  even  by  Kant,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  circumscribed  the  boundaries  of  know¬ 
ledge  for  the  purpose  of  affording  more  scope  to  faith ; 
still  more  efficient  aid  was  afforded  bv  Semi-Kantians  like 
Bouterweek,  who  assumes  a  feeling  of  truths  a  faith  of 
truth  as  the  basis  from  which  the  ideas  of  reason  proceed. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  definitions  which  Bretschneider 
and  Wegseheider  furnish  of  Reason  and  Understanding  : 
‘^Reason  is  the  faculty  which  deduces  ideas  from  im¬ 
mediate  consciousness  without  discursive  action;  Under¬ 
standing,  the  faculty  which  demonstrates  and  illustrates 
them.” 

Rationalism  had  accordingly,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  risen  above  the  earlier,  meagre,  illuminating 
understanding  ;  this  process  became  still  more  decided  after 
the  philosophy  of  Fries  had  produced  even  an  opposition 
between  reason  and  the  understanding  by  its  doctrine 
concerning  faith  and  presentiment,  and  after  that  philos¬ 
ophy  had  found  a  theological  representative  in  de  Wette, 
whose  intellect  was  as  lofty  as  his  character  was  noble. 
Still  the  original  .color  and  character  of  the  stream  of 
rationalism  as  it  proceeded  from  its  fountain,  could  long 
be  recognized  even  to  the  third  decade,  and  amid  the 
wider  current  which  the  infiuences  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  produced.  Thus,  the  abstract  intelligence  of 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  54.  27 
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Nicolai  and  Teller  re-appears  in  Rohr  and  Paulas,  of 
whom  the  latter  renews  Eck’s  and  Ilozel’s  mode  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  miracles ;  so  too,  the  cloudy  syncretism  of 
Semler,  and  specially,  of  Gabler,  recurs  in  Bretschneider 
and  Wegscheider.  The  great  fault  of  the  Institutiones 
of  the  last  mentioned,  consists,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  in  a  certain  inability  to  state  his  conceptions  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and,  in  his  dread  of  positive  statements.  He 
had  said  :  rebus  gravissimis  ad  religionem  et  hones- 

tatem  'pertinentibus  convenire  omnes  gentesJ”  Hase  re¬ 
plied  by  asking  whether  any  one  who  understood  the 
history  of  philosophy  would  assent  to  this  proposition  ; 
Wegscheider’s  defence  consists  in  the  insertlim  of  a  timid 
^‘■fere  omnes.”  When  the  earlier  evidences  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  are  exhibited,  they  encounter  the  resistance 
of  the  Kantian  antinomies;  then  the  concession  is  made 
that,  when  presented  singly,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  point — but  they  do  this  when  all  are  com¬ 
bined!  Hahn  pronounces  Deism  and  Naturalism  to  be 
essentially  the  same;  against  this  statement  Wegscheider 
indignantly  protests,  on  the  ground  that  rationalism  cer¬ 
tainly  assents  to  the  fact  of  a  revelation — in  so  far,  namely, 
“as  God  endowed  the  founder  of  the  Christian  revelation 
internally  with  eminent  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  furnished 
him  externally,  in  his  life,  with  eminent  proofs  of  his 
providence  !”  (comp.  §12.) 

That  cloudy  syncretism  which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  extended  still  more  widely  when  the  mongrel  forms 
of  rational  supranaturalism  and  of  supernatural  Rational¬ 
ism  came  forward ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  together  with  the  name 
of  Rationalism  the  opposite  party-name  of  Supranaturalism 
came  into  use.  It  is  not  strictly  just  that,  since  the  days 
of  Hegel,  these  two  have  been  described  as  twin  brothers. 
The  name  of  Supranaturalism  was  intended  to  designate 
an  antithesis  to  reason,  after  the  latter  had  became  auto¬ 
nomic  ;  it  unquestionably  defines  the  biblico-churchly  faith 
only  in  one  of  its  aspects, — still,  this  aspect  is  the  one 
which  at  that  time  directly  constituted  the  main  point 
of  difference.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  those  who 
assented  to  this  antithesis,  were  not  fully  conscious  of  the 
vitality  of  the  dogmatic  antithesis  in  anthropology  and 
soteriology.  Nevertheless,  this  circumstance  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  us  in  placing  this  Supranaturalism,  in  general,  (which^ 
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even  when  debilitated,  still  adhered  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,)  on  the  same  footing  with  Ra¬ 
tionalism.  It  found,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  theolo¬ 
gical  schools,  adherents,  who  possessed  faith  and  spiritual 
life,  and  who,  indeed,  precisely  on  account  of  their  active 
life  of  faith,  were  compelled  to  bear  the  name  of  Mystics, 
which  the  theologians  of  the  schools  imposed  upon  them  ; 
such  men  were  Hamann,  Claudius,  Lavater  and  Stilling. 
Rut  very  venerable  theologians  also,  as  representatives  of 
faith,  belonged  to  the  Supranaturalists — in  Wuerttemberg, 
Storr  and  J.  E.  Flatt — in  Dresden,  Reinhard,  who  in  his 
admirable  Reformation-sermon,  delivered  on  the  confines 
of  the  two  centuries  (1800),  discusses  the  theme : 
much  our  Church  has  reason  never  to  forget  that  she 
oives  her  existence  primarily  to  the  restoration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christf'  Whoever 
reads  the  admirable  statements  of  this  revered  man  on 
iiis  own  Supranaturalism,  in  the  ninth  letter  of  his  ^^Con¬ 
fessions”  [respecting  his  sermons  and  his  education  as  a 
preacher]  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  his  faith  in  the 
truth  which  this  sermon  defends,  was  founded  not  merely 
on  his  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  also 
on  the  experience  of  his  heart.  Nevertheless,  the  majority 
of  those  Supranaturalists  are  really  liable  to  the  reproach 
of  being  deficient  in  a  deeper  insight  into  Christian  trlith  ; 
nnd  even  de  Wette  found  occasion,  in  his  criticism  of 
Reinhard’s  System  der  christlichen  Moral  to  animadvert 
on  the  author’s  vrant  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  sinfulness 
of  man. 

When  the  second  decade  of  the  century  commenced, 
the  few  and  feeble  voices  which  had  advocated  this  Supra¬ 
naturalism  had  become  silent,  and  Rationalism  stood  alone 
on  the  field  of  battle  as  the  victor,  if  we  except  a  brief 
and  bloodless  feud  to  which  the  “Confessions”  of  Reinhard 
(1810)  had  given  rise.  After  it  ceased,  all  again  became, 
tranquil.  In  the  history  of  even  British  theology  the 
question  is  one  of  deep  interest : — Whence  did  that  revo¬ 
lution  originate,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
the  dominion  of  latitudinarianism  and  deism  in  all  the 
denominations  ceased,  and  a  positive  tendency  succeeded, 
which  lost  even  the  remembrance  of  the  per.md  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it? — The  question  is  not  satisfactorily  answered  in 
Lechler’s  History  of  Deism.  But  the  same  question 
awakens  a  still  deeper  interest  when  it  refers  to  German 
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theology,  inasmuch  as  the  dominion  of  Rationalism  wai5 
far  more  widely  extended,  and  the  forces  which  had  been 
employed  in  sustaining  it,  were  far  more  numerous  and 
important.  The  Church  was  to  experience  once  more 
the  truth  of  the  saying  :  ^‘Man  does  not  live  by  the  bread 
alone  which  learned  men  crumble  into  the  dish.”  It  was 
the  voice  of  thunder  heard  from  the  battle-fields  of  Leipzig 
and  Waterloo  that  first  roused  the  German  people  ;  then 
were  the  first  sparks  of  life  enkindled,  and  as  the  Church 
was  gradually  renovated  under  such  an  influence,  a  reno¬ 
vation  of  theology  succeeded.  Till  to  the  year  1825  the 
contest  continued  to  be  maintained  in  the  sphere  of  the 
school — a  series  of  controversial  writings  against  Ration¬ 
alism  appeared,  among  which  those  of  Tittmann  and  Sar- 
torius  (^^Beitrdge  zur  Rechtglduhigheii")  are  the  most 
important.  The  new  ordinances  and  appointments  of  the 
Prussian  Government  in  the  Church  and  in  the  school — ■ 
the  commemoration  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  and,  in 
connection  with  it  the  ‘‘controversy  of  the  Kiel  Theses” 
[Claus  Harms] — the  Leipzig  Disputation  of  1825 — the 
Evangelical  Church  Journal  [Kirchenzeitung]  since  1828 
■ — all  these  circumstances  showed  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Rationalism  w'as  at  an  end.  The  Theses  of  Harms  had 
hurled  the  thunder-bolt  of  excommunication  against  the 
religion  of  reason — the  Leipzig  Disputation  had  had  the 
courage  to  summon  the  Rationalists  to  withdraw  voluntarily 
from  the  Church— the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  had 
ventured  in  1830  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
the  deposition  of  rationalistic  professors.  If  was  still  a 
little  flock  which  maintained  this  struggle,  but  they  oper¬ 
ated  at  different  points  in  the  German  Church,  and  w’ere 
partially  protected  by  the  aegis  of  the  Governments.  In 
a  wider  field,  that  is,  among  the  educated  classes,  the  ra¬ 
tionalistic  mode  of  thought  was  destined  to  be  displaced 
by  one  that  was  favorable  to  a  positive  faith.  The  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Schleiermacher,  w'armed  by  the  breath  of  the  newdy 
awakened  life,  had  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  Glauhenslehre  (1821) ;  his  sj'Stem,  after 
being  freed  from  all  material  intermeddling  of  worldly 
science,  deduces  Christian  doctrine  solely  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  Christian  consciousness,  of  which  that  doctrine 
now  appears  as  the  reflection.  The  author  constructed 
his  doctrinal  propositions  without  the  admixture  of  other 
subjects,  and  thus  avoided  every  conflict  with  philosophy 
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and  historical  criticism,  while  his  only  postulate  was  Chris¬ 
tian  experience.  Such  a  system  naturally  presented  strong 
attractions  to  all  those  who  had  been  prevented  from 
adopting  the  faith  of  the  Church  by  the  results  of  the 
secular  sciences,  of  philosophy,  of  historical  criticism  and 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Thus  the  numbers  of  those  in 
the  ranks  of  educated  men  increased  who  recognized  in 
the  feelinqs  the  maternal  soil  of  religion,  in  religion  itself 
an  original  want  of  the  mind  which  was  supplied,  and 
in  the  Cliureli  the  guardian  of  an  unalienable  holy  treasure 
of  mankind.  The  period  had  passed  by,  in  which  faith 
was  deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  intellectual  culture. 
Possibly  Fichte  and  Schelling  may  also  be  regarded .  as 
having  aided,  even  if  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  in  effect¬ 
ing  this  change.  Rationalism  ventured  to  engage  in  its 
last  contest  on  the  field  of  science  after  the  appearance 
of  Hase’s  Hutterus  redivivus.  In  this  work,  a  theologian 
trained  in  the  schools  of  modern  times,  transports  him¬ 
self  with  historic  interest  and  with  affection  back  to  the 
age  of  the  old  churchly  system,  and  attempts  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  latest  age.  The  head  of 
the  established  church  of  Weimar  cannot  remain  silent 
when  such  a  misdeed  is  committed  in  his  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  Rohr  accordingly  appears  (in  his  periodical  styled 
Fredigerhihliotheh)  before  the  public  in  1833  as  the 
assailant  of  ITase’s  widely  extended  book  ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  weapons  which  he  employed  in  his  criticism  already 
indicated  their  impotence.  The  three  collections  of  con¬ 
troversial  writings  in  which  the  author  of  Hutterus  re¬ 
plied,  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  decisive  blow  which 
descended  on  the  head  of  the  old  rationalism.  Now,  at 
a  time  when  philosophic  speculation  had  attained  to  its 
greatest  elevation,  Rationalism  is  compelled  to  make  the 
confession  in  the  periodical  just  named,  that  that  reason, 
on  which  it  was  established,  was  undoubtedly  not  that 
‘^of  any  sophistical  system  of  philosophy  indiscriminately’' 
but  rather  ^Hliat  of  every  cultivated  rational  being  f — that 
is  to  say,  of  sound  common  sense.  After  this  period 
the  term  ^^vulgar  Rationalism”  came  into  use,  to  which 
Rohr  is  not  able  to  take  any  exception,  unless  that 
the  predicate  ^^coramon'  would  have  a  more  respectable 
sound. 

E.  Philosophical  Rationalism.  During  this  whole  pe¬ 
riod  a  more  decided  need  which  reason  experienced,  hud 
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turned  for  relief  to  philosophy  rather  than  to  theological 
rationalism.  What  system  could  afford  this  relief  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  thus  prove  itself  to  be  one  which,  with¬ 
out  any  presuppositions  at  the  outset,  brought  forth  all  truth 
by  means  of  dialectic  formal  movements,  and  demonstrated 
to  the  objective  world  that  it  was  simply  the  result  of  logical 
categories  ?  But  this  monism  of  thought  was  now  required 
to  demonstrate  the  spirit  in  the  objective  world,  in  order  to 
find  itself  again  in  it.  This  task  it  performed  also  within  the 
domain  of  religion.  Although  religion  takes  up  thought  on¬ 
ly  in  the  imperfect  form  of  conception,  which  does  not  fully 
correspond  to  the  truth,  the  system  found  in  the  highest 
grade  of  religion,  in  Christianity,  unity  of  form  and  con¬ 
tents,  the  adequate  expression  of  philosophic  truth,  andj 
therefore,  also  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  these  doctrines  consisted  in  their  transfer  from  the 
form  of  conception  to  the  form  of  thought.  If  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  rationalism  against  the  theoretic  doctrine  was  obliged 
to  place  itself  in  a  negative  relation,  in  order  to  find  it  again 
in  the  moral  doctrine,  the  enriched  speculative  reason  found 
itself  again  in  the  totality  of  the  doctrine.  But  this  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  self-delusion  could  succeed  only  in  the 
crisis  of  the  first  paroxysm  of  speculative  enthusiasm.  The 
treatise  of  Strauss  :  Hegel  on  the  evangelical  History'’  (in 
the  third  number  of  his  controversial  writings)  and  his  '•'Hog- 
onatik"  (1840)  constitute  the  beginning  of  the  descending 
movement  of  speculative  i4itionalism,  of  which  the  first  stage 
is  formed  by  Strauss  himself.  It  is  shown  that  that  assump¬ 
tion  of  an  adequate  relation  between  the  form  and  the  con¬ 
tents  in  the  Christian  religion  is  unauthorized  and  only  made 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  and,  that  the  connection  between  the 
speculative  and  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplating  the 
mundane  is  excessively  slight — indeed,  one  that  disappears 
when  specially  sought  out. — The  second  stage  succeeds.  The 
young  Hegelian  school  reaches  the  result  that  thought  can 
be  aided  by  philosophy  alone,  and  that  religion  can  satisfy 
merely  a  practical  want,  specially  one  that  is  egoistic^ — ac¬ 
cording  to  Feuerbach,  Biedermann  and  Zeller;  the  last  one, 
however,  is  free  from  moral  blemishes.  This  entire  change 
of  views  respecting  the  very  being  of  religion,  indicates  a 
change  in  the  philosophic  point  of  view.  The  monism  of 
thouo-ht  is  now  discovered  to  be  an  illusion.  ‘‘Are  not  the 
telescope  of  the  astronomer,  the  microscope  of  the  natural¬ 
ist,  the  hammer  of  the  geologist,  fully  as  much  the  legitimate 
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means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  as  the  logical  necessity  of 
thought?”  This  is  the  question  which  Feuerbach  proposes 
— the  inductive  proof  takes  the  place  of  the  deductive  proof. 
Ruge  commenced  a  periodical  designed  to  advocate  the  new¬ 
ly  developed  intellectual  tendency,  and  styled,  first,  “fe 
Hallisclien”  subsequently,  ‘^die  deutsclien  JalirhiiclLcr' 
(from  1838  to  1843)  ;  during  the  period  of  its  publication 
the  third  stage  of  philosophical  rationalism  was  disclosed. 
The  old  Berlin  Hegelianism,  (as  represented  in  the  Berlin 
Jalirhucher  fur  wissenscliaftUclie  Kritik)  is  now  exposed  to 
the  most  wanton  derision  as  the  period  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  of  the  old  fashioned  pigtail,  of  professional  philosophy. 
For  the  second  time  a  period  of  sound  common  sense — 
fecundated  by  the  newest  philosophy — is  proclaimed,  as  the 
only  one  that  is  legitimate.  “It  is  an  established  fact  that 
we  have  been  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  philosophy  and  a 
professorship  are  absolute  contradictions,  insomuch  that  it  is 
a  specific  criterion  of  a  philosopher,  when  a  man  is  not  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  and,  conversely,  that  it  is  a  specific 
criterion  of  a  prdfessor  of  j^hilosophy,  wheii  a  man  is  not  a 
philosopher.''  —  “The  new  period  of  philosophy  begins  with 
the  incarnation  of  philosophy.  Hegel  belongs  to  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  new  philosophy.” — “Only  a  flowing  philo¬ 
sophy,  or  that  philosophy  which  ceases  to  be  a  fixed  and  un¬ 
changing  system,  is  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of  the  future.” 
(Comp.  Deutsche  Jahrh.  1842,  No.  40).  Philosophy  must 
cease  to  be  systematic^  in  order  that,  after  it  has  become 
flowing,  it  may  become  the  common  property  of  the  mass. 
“Besides,  the  formidable  question  of  Communism  has,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  penetrated  to  the  ears,  if  not  to  the  hearts,  of  our 
sages.  The  fact  that  the  populace  philosophizes,  and  still 
more,  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  inspires  terror. 
Raise  up  that  populace,  or,  better  still,  consider  in  your  own 
hearts,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  raised  up.  This  is  one 
of  the  practical  problems,  the  solution  of  which  will  teach 
the  -best  means  of  escaping  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  old 
system,  namely,  by  constructing  the  system  on  the  new"  con¬ 
sciousness.  Or,  do  you  rather  wish  to  shoot  down  the  popu¬ 
lace,  if  the  thought  should  occur  to  them,  to  return  the 
blows  which  they  now  endure  ?  Certainly  not  —  neither 
wmuld  it  be  practicable.  Mankind  is  immortal.,  and  just  as 
immortal  is  its  right  to  itself  and  to  its  own  conception. 
Liberty  has  not  received  a  more  real  task  than  that  of  eleva¬ 
ting  all  men  to  the  digyiity  of  man.,  and  with  this  task  the 
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world  must  he  occiqned  until  it  he  fully  performed.'’  (Comp. 
Deutsche  Jahrb.  1848,  No.  3).  The  fruit  of  this  rationalism 
of  sound  common  sense  was — the  year  1848. 

Authorities  :  Stdudlin,  Geschichte  des  liationalismus  und 
Supranaturalismus.  ( — in  every  respect  unsatisfactory). 
— Saintes,  Histoire  du  Rationalisme.,  1841  ( — without  suf¬ 
ficient  insight  into  the  subject). — My  own  [Tholuck’s]  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften  II.  ^'‘Geschichte  der  Umwiilzung  der 
Theologie  seit  1750.” — Hagenhach.^  Geschiclite  des  18.  u.  19. 
Jahrhunderts.  2  Thl.  S.  Aufl.lSbQ. — Hundeshagen.,  I)er 
deutsche  Protestantismus^  3-  Aufi.  1850. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  UNION  OF  CHRIST  AND  BELIEVERS. 

By  Rev.  D.  H.  Focht,  A.  M.,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
and  before  leaving  the  temple,  Christ  addressed  his  disciples 
in  language  the  most  affectionate,  impressive,  and  full  of 
comfort.  Hitherto  they  were  a  united  and  peaceful  band, 
their  IHaster  was  with  them,  and  they  loved  him  and  each 
other  sincerely.  But  now  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  and 
very  soon  they  were  all  to  be  outwardly  separated  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  trying  and  appalling.  Dejected  and 
cast  down  in  soul,  the  disciples  gathered  closely  around  their 
Lord,  wistfully  looking  upon  him  and  deeply  realizing  that 
his  hour  had  fully  come.  Their  anxious  silence  bespoke 
their  sadness  and  dismay.  To  quiet  their  fear  and  antici¬ 
pate  their  sorrow  by  words  of  consolation,  the  Saviour 
opened  his  lips  once  more,  and  by  the  use  of  an  expressive 
figure  beautifully  illustrated  the  continued,  inward,  and  most 
intimate  union  subsisting  between  him  and  them.  He  com¬ 
pares  himself  to  a  vine,  of  which  his  disciples  are  the 
branches.  By  this  figure  he  teaches  that  the  relation  ob¬ 
taining  between  him  and  true  believers,  is  as  close  as  that  of 
the  vine  and  its  branches.  What  Christ  then  said  to  those 
who  stood  around  him,  applies  to  all  believers  in  all  time. 
By  faith,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  are 
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all  united  to  Christ  in  the  closest  union,  are  spiritually 
quickened,  derive  from  him  spiritual  nourishment,  and  in 
him  grow  up  together  a  spiritual  body  to  eternal  life.  ITis 
life  is  their  life,  as  the  life  of  the  vine  is  the  life  of  the 
branches.  In  union  with  him  they  live,  grow  and  bear  fruit, 
as  the  branches  live,  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  union  with  the 
vine.  The  spiritual  life  and  progress  of  believers  are  as 
wholly  dependent  on  Christ,  as  the  natural  life  and  growth 
of  the  branches  are  on  the  vine.  As  branches  severed  from 
the  vine  can  bear  no  fruit,  and  wither  and  die  a  natural 
death  ;  so  without  Christ,  or  separate  from  him,  believers 
can  do  no  good,  and  wither  and  die  a  spiritual  death.  But 
in  union  with  him,  who  is  the  life,  they  have  spiritual  life, 
and  from  him,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all  life,  they  un¬ 
ceasingly  derive  spiritual  nourishment  for  their  ever-onward 
progress  in  holiness.  As  their  spiritual  life  is  derived  from 
him,  and  continually  sustained  by  him,  they  live  his  life  by 
faith  and  grow  continually  in  conformity  to  him.  Thus,  be¬ 
tween  Christ  and  believers  the  most  intimate  union  and  com- 
m union  are  established.  He  dwells  in  them,  ‘Hhe  hope  of 
glory,”  and  their  ‘‘life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  And  in 
consequence  of  their  union  by  faith  with  him,  “they  are  the 
sons  of  God,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Chiist.” 

The  sacred  Scriptures  teach  us  that  this  union  is  vital^ 
'progressive.,  and  all-embracing . 

1.  A  vital  union.  By  nature  we  are  spiritually  “dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,”  are  wholly  destitute  of  holiness,  in 
love  with  sin  and  in  the  habitual  practice  of  it.  Of  our¬ 
selves  we  are  unable  to  originate  within  us  a  truly  spiritual 
life,  or  any  thing  that  is  good,  and  therefore,  can  do  nothing 
that  is  really  good.  As  a  union  of  the  branches  with  the 
vine,  by  a  vital  communication,  is  essential  to  the  life,  growth 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  branches  ;  so  the  union  of  believers 
with  Christ,  by  receiving  and  believing  in  him  as  the  Saviour, 
is  essential  to  their  life,  their  growth  in  holiness,  and  their 
blessedness  now  and  forever.  By  the  exercise  of  genuine 
repentance  and  a  living  faith,  through  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  heart,  natural¬ 
ly  dead  and  prone  to  evil,  must  be  spiritually  quickened  by 
being  brought  into  vital  communication  with  Christ.  And  when 
so  united  to  Christ,  then  may  the  believer  truly  say  :  “I 
live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  :  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God.”  Gal.  2  :  20. 
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Christ  is  the  hestower  and  sustainer  of  the  new,  spiritual 
life  of  believers.  “Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.”  John 
14  :  19.  Christ  “is  the  life,  and  giveth  life  to  the  world.” 
In  its  rise  and  progress  the  new',  holy,  or  divine  life  of  be-, 
lievers  is  dependent  on  the  life  of  Christ,  as  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  branches  are  dependent  on  the  life  of  the 
vine.  Without  Christ  there  is  and  can  be  no  eternal  life  in 
any  of  Adam’s  race  ;  but  united  by  faith  to  Christ,  believers 
live,  because  Christ  lives.  From  him  they  receive  their  life. 
As  the  branches  united  to  the  vine  impart  nothing  to  it, 
but  from  it  derive  life  and  constant  nourishment ;  so  believ¬ 
ers,  in  union  wdth  Christ,  impart  nothing  to  him,  but  from 
him  receive  life  and  continued  grace  for  their  spiritual 
growth.  The  Saviour  says  :  “The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  re¬ 
ceive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.”  John  16  :  13 — 
15.  In  connection  with  the  truth,  the  Holy  Spirit  calls,  en¬ 
lightens,  and  convinces  of  sin,  awakening  the  entire  emo¬ 
tional  life  of  the  soul,  aiding  and  guiding  it  in  the  exercise 
of  repentance  and  faith,  and  always  leading  it  to  Jesus 
Christ,  in  vital  union  with  whom  the  new'  life  is  carried  for- 
w'ard.*  “Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature  ;  old  things  are  passed  aw’ay  ;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new.”  2  Cor.  5  :  17.  The  awakened  soul,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  evan¬ 
gelical  repentance  and  faith,  is  “created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  w'orks  a  new  life  is  received  and  new  activities  of 
soul  become  manifest ;  former  views  and  dispositions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  things  spiritual  are  wholly  changed  ;  new  relations 
are  formed,  and  new  ends  in  every  thing  are  sought  ;  all  ac¬ 
tions  conform  to  a  new  rule,  and  all  desires  terminate  in  new 
objects  ;  there  are  new  joys  and  new  sorrows,  new'  hopes  and 
new  fears,  new'  wants  and  new  prospects  ;  in  short,  the  be¬ 
liever  lives  a  new  life,  a  life  derived  from  Christ,  and  has 
therefore,  become  a  “partaker  of  the  divine  nature,”  (2  Pet. 
1  :  4),  as  the  branch  is  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of  the  vine. 
Every  thing  good  and  holy  in  the  soul  is  derived  by  faith, 
through  the  tloly  Ghost,  from  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  Christ 
imparts  the  new  life,  so  he  also  continually  sustains  it.  “As 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine  ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  *  *  He  that 

*It  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  design  to  trace,  at  present,  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  life-imparting  and 
indwelling  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  the  believer. 
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abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.”  John  15  :  4,  5.  As  union  with  Christ  by  faith  is 
essential  to  the  commencement  of  spiritual  life,  so  remaining 
in  union  with  Christ  by  faith  is  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  spiritual  life  and  progress  in  holiness.  The  believer  can 
no  more  maintain  the  new  life  without  Christ,  than  he  could 
originate  it  without  him.  As  the  life  of  a  branch  must  be 
continually  sustained  by  a  constant  impartation  of  the^  life  of 
the  vine  ;  so  must  the  divine  life  of  the  believer  be  continu¬ 
ally  supported,  nourished  and  replenished  by  impartation 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  Hence,  the  believer’s  growth  in  ho¬ 
liness  is  conditioned  by  his  strength  of  faith  in  Christ.  The 
closer  he  is  united  by  faith  to  Christ,  the  more  does  he  par¬ 
take  of  the  life  of  Christ.  In  order  to  life  and  growth,  the 
believer  needs  daily  spiritual  food  for  the  soul  as  well  as  dai¬ 
ly  natural  bread  for  the  body  ;  and  without  spiritual  nour¬ 
ishment  the  soul  dies  spiritually  as  well  as  wdthout  natural 
food  the  body  dies  naturally.  Therefore,  Jesus  says  :  “I  am 
the  bread  of  life  :  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger,” 
(John  6  :  35) ;  ‘‘blessed  are  they  which  do  hanger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  :  for  they  shall  be  filled.”  Matt.  5  :  6. 
As  in  nature  the  branch,  most  disposed  to  bear  fruit,  and 
therefore,  always  most  in  need  of  nourishment,  receives  the 
largest  amount  of  the  vital  fluid  of  the  vine  ;  so  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  grace,  he  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  holiness 
most,  and  therefore,  always  deeply  realizes  his  w^ant  of  more 
spiritual  life  and  grace,  receives  from  Christ  the  largest  in¬ 
crease  of  life  and  strength,  and  is  therefore,  most  like  him^. 
Without  spiritual  food  there  can  be  no  spiritual  growth,  and 
without  union  by  faith  with  Christ,  there  can  be  neither  spir¬ 
itual  life  nor  spiritual  food  :  this  is  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  “without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  prom¬ 
ise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.”  Eph. 
2 :  12.  As  the  believer’s  life  is  derived  by  faith  from  Christ, 
so  also  is  his  strength  to  advance  in  holiness  ;  and  as  he  is 
daily  to  grow  in  grace  and  closer  conformity  to  Christ,  so  he 
receives  also  daily  of  the  “fullness”  of  Christ  increased  ac¬ 
cessions  of  “life  unto  life  and  grace  for  grace.”  2  Cor.  2  : 
16  ;  John  1  :  16. 

In  vital  union  with  Christ  the  believer  has  eternal  life. 
The  Saviour  says  :  “He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  ever¬ 
lasting  life,”  (John  3  :  36)  ;  “I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the 
life  :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
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be  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die.”  John  11 :  25,  26.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to  live 
forever.  Whenever  the  sinner,  spiritually  dead,  is  aw^nkened 
from  his  sins  through  the  truth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  enlight¬ 
ened,  convicted  of  sin,  and  in  the  exercise  of  repentance  and 
faith  is  led  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  receives  for  Christ’s  sake 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  then  does  he  receive  and  com¬ 
mence  to  live  a  new  life,  a  life  that  never  ends,  because  he 
is  by  faith  united  to  Christ,  “who  is  our  life.”  Col.  3  :  4. 
By  virtue  of  his  vital  union  with  Christ,  the  believer  has 
eternal  life,  and  shall  never  die.*  This  new  life,  commenced 
when  the  believer  by  faith  embraces  Christ,  is  continued  for¬ 
ever  by  faith  in  Christ.  “The  just  shall  live  by  faith.”  Gal. 
3:11.  As  the  branch  lives,  because  the  vine  lives  ;  so  the 
believer  lives,  because  Christ  lives  ;  and  as  Christ  lives  for¬ 
ever,  the  believer  united  to  him  shall  never  die.  The  be¬ 
liever’s  life  is  here  the  same  that  it  will  be  in  heaven,  except 
that  there  it  will  more  fully  unfold  its  powers,  be  matured, 
purified,  and  made  more  glorious.  In  so  far  as  Christ  lives 
in  him,  in  that  far  is  the  believer  like  Christ ;  and  W’hat  is 
yet  wanting  will  be  gradually  supplied  in  this  world,  and 
fully  perfected  in  the  world  to  come.  So  soon  as  there  is  a 
living  faith  in  Christ,  that  soon  does  the  believer  begin  a 
new  life,  he  is  a  babe  in  Christ,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere 
of  heaven,  and  after  a  blissful  immortality.  Though  his  spir¬ 
itual  life  be  at  first  feeble  and  faint,  still  in  its  nature  it  is 
eternal  life, — it  is  everlasting  life  begun, — and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  glorified  in  the  full  and  unclouded  glories  of 
heaven.  The  believer’s  life  and  happiness  are  therefore  here 
of  the  same  kind,  though  not  of  the  same  degree,  that  they 
will  forever  he  in  the  world  of  glory.  His  “life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.”  Col.  3  :  3.  Hence, 

The  vital  union  of  Christ  and  believers  .is  so  close  and 
intimate^  that  Christ  declares :  “Ye  are  in  me,  and  I 
ani  in  you.”  John  14:  20.  In  this  passage  we  are  clearly 
taught  that  by  faith  believers  are  partakers  of  Christ’s 
life  and  nature  and  are  animated  by  his  indwelling  Spirit, 
and  that  while  they  live  by  faith  in  union  with  him,  he 
lives  in  them  by  his  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  efiScacy. 
As  by  its  life-imparting  and  life-upholding  sap  the  vine 

*We  waive  the  question  wlietlier  a  believer  can  or  cannot,  fall  totally 
Iruiii  [i'raee,  as  it  is  nut  necessarily  involved  in  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion,  though  closely  related  to  it. 
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lives  and  circulates  in  the  branches,  making  them  par¬ 
takers  of  its  own  life  and  nature,  and  as  the  branches 
are  in  ihe  vine,  living  and  growing  in  the  nourishment 
derived  from  it ;  so  also,  in  union  with  Christ,  believers 
live  the  life  and  grow  in  the  grace  received  from  him, 
and  he  dwells  and  lives  in  them  “the  hope  of  glory,” 
making  them  “partakers  of  the  divine  nature.”  2  Pet.  1:  4. 
Thus,  between  Christ  and  believers  an  internal,  spiritual 
relation  of  the  closest  and  most  intimate  nature  obtains. 
As  the  branches  live  in  the  vine,  so  believers  live  in  Christ, 
and  as  the  vine  lives  in  the  branches,  so  Christ  lives  in 
believers, — “Ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.”  What  union  so 
close  as  this  ? — a  union  of  a  poor  fsinful  worm  with  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  !  All  the  glory  of  life 
and  blessedness  in  the  believer  belong  for  ever  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

By  virtue  of  this  vital  union,  Christ  unceasingly  imparts 
“of  his  fullness”  to  believers.  For  “of  his  fullness  have 
all  we  (who  believe  in  him)  received,  and  grace  for  grace.” 
John  1:  IG.  To  believers  Christ  is  a  never-failing  fountain 
of  life,  of  grace,  and  of  blessedness.  The  fullness  ascribed 
to  him  is  an  exhaustless  one,  sufficient  for  all  for  evermore, 
and  from  it  believers  derive  ever  fresh  and  ever  increasing 
gifts  of  grace.  They  are  the  receiving  party  ;  Christ  alone, 
from  the  fullness  of  the  divine  being  and  essence  dwelling 
in  him,  is  the  giver  of  one  gift  of  grace  after  another. 
The  more  we  receive  from  the  divine  streams  of  grace 
proceeding  from  him,  the  more  we  may  yet  receive ;  and 
as  the  fountain  is  not  exhausted  by  bestowing,  we  may 
take  of  it  without  measure.  “Every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift”  comes  fresh  to  us  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
as  our  days  are,  so  shall  our  strength  be.  The  inexhausti¬ 
ble  fullness  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  Saviour  lays  a  per¬ 
manent  foundation  for  the  power,  peace  and  quietness  of 
all  who  trust  in  him  ;  and  though  destitute  of  resources 
in  themselves,  they  may  always  find  ujifailing  supplies 
in  him.  The  heavenly  bread  multiplies  evermore.  Luke 
9:  10-17.  Hence,  Paul  could  triumphantly  exclaim:  “I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me” 
(Philip.  4 :  13) ;  for  Christ  had  said  to  him  :  “My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness.”  2  Cor.  12:  9.  Our  strength  is  Christ  in 
us  by  his  power  and  wc  in  him  by  our  faith.  Of  them¬ 
selves  believers  can  do  nothing  ;  but  in  Christ  and  Christ 
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in  them  they  are  powerful  through  faith.  Their  ‘^sufficiency 
is  of  God.”  2  Cor.  3:  5.  Every  thing  good  and  all 
might  in  them,  whether  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  flows 
to  them  from  Christ,  the  fodntain  of  all  goodness  and 
power.  Therefore,  in  all  his  attainments,  labors  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  believer  must  always  humbly  acknowledge: 
“By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  :  and  his  grace 
which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I 
labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all :  yet  not  I,  but 
the  grace  of  God  which  was  in  me.”  1  Cor.  15:  10.  As 
life,  grace,  all  strength,  and  every  thing  good  in  us,  is 
conveyed  to  us  from  Christ,  all  human  boasting  is  for  ever 
exclmied,  and  all  the  glory  and  honor  belong  to  our  divine 
Redeemer,  to  whom  we  are  by  faith  united,  and  by  whom 
we  are  what  we  are  and  will  forever  be  what  we  will  be. 
If  we  would  live  and  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  this 
vital  union  with  Christ  by  faith  must  not  only  be  form¬ 
ed,  but  in  it  we  must  also  continually  advance.  It  is, 
therefore, 

2.  A  progressive  union.  “First  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  Mark  4:  28.  As 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  all  things  living  from  small 
beginnings  tend  towards  perfection ;  so  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  in  general,  and  in  the  human  heart  in  particular,  the 
work  of  divine  grace  is  gradual  and  constantly  progressive. 
Met  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  truth,  the  attention  of  the 
sinner  arrested,  the  sins  of  his  heart  are  exposed,  a  sense 
of  danger  and  hatred  of  sin  are  induced,  and  then  there 
are  thoughts  of  Jesus,  then  inclinations  to  Jesus,  then  holy 
feelings  for  Jesus,  and  finally  there  is  child-like  confidence 
in  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour.  VvTth  this  trust  or  faith  in 
Jesus,  a  gracious  calmness,  serene  as  the  unclouded  heavens, 
the  consequence  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  union  with 
Jesus,  and  the  result  of  a  peace  which  is  beyond  expression 
sweet,  fills  the  heart  of  the  infant  believer,  who  now 
breathes  a  new  life,  the  life  of  faith  in  blessed  union  with 
the  glorious  Redeemer.  Thus,  by  faith  a  living  union  with 
Christ  is  formed  and  a  new  life  is  commenced,  and  by 
faith  this  living  union  must  be  preserved  and  this  new  life 
progressively  developed.  For  where  spiritual  progress 
ceases,  there  spiritual  death  commences.  In  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  new  life,  holy  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
sincere  desires,  alternating  with  impatience,  passions,  weak¬ 
ness,  and  a  thousand  hinderances  and  interruptions,  the 
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genuine  believer  experiences  in  his  heart,  in  union  with 
Christ,  a  gradual  increase  in  faith,  in  spiritual  discerniiient, 
in  love,  hope,  humility,  and  all  the  Christian  virtues  and 
graces.  He  has  his  winters  and  his  summers  ;  and  though 
he  has  continually  to  contend  with  corruption  remaining 
within  and  strong  temptation  coming  from  without,  by 
faith  in  union  with  Christ  and  in  the  diligent  and  devout 
use  of  the  divinely  appointed  means,  the  new  life  in 
Christ  gradually  grows  and  the  old  life  gradually  decays. 

From  the  smallest  beginning,  the  believer  advances  in 
union  with  Christ  ever  onward  towards  nerfection.  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  truth  more  and  more  enlightens  his 
understanding,  purifies  and  ennobles  his  feelings,  and 
sanctifies  his  will,  transforming  and  renewing  him  pro¬ 
gressively  in  conformit}''  to  Christ.  Thus,  his  earthly  na¬ 
ture  gives  gradually  wmy  to  the  heavenly,  and  he  lives 
no  longer  for  the  earth,  but  has  begun  to  live  the  life 

of  heaven.  As  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  smallest 

of  seeds,  by  progressive  development  and  growth,  be¬ 

comes  “greater  than  all  herbs  so  the  believer,  from 
small  beginnings  of  life  in  union  with  Christ,  is  quickened 
and  daily  advances  in  holiness,  purity  and  fitness  for 
heaven.  As  in  the  vine  we  first  behold  the  bud,  which 
by  progressive  development  and  growth  in  union  with 
the  vine,  becomes  finally  a  large  fruit-bearing  branch  ;  so 
also  the  believer,  from  the  dawn  of  a  living  faith  in  Christ, 
steadily  advances  in  union  with  Christ,  who  strengthens 
and  makes  him  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  Born  again 
the  Holy  Ghost,  believers  are  “new-born  babes,  de¬ 

siring  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  they  may  grow 
thereby.”  1  Pet.  2:  2.  From  this  passage  we  learn,  that 
from  the  very  inception  of  faith  and  holy  emotions  in  the 
heart,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  in  the  use 
of  the  divinely  appointed  means  a  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  divinely  implanted  holy  principle,  funtil,  from  being 
babes  in  Christ,  “we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ.”  Eph.  4  :  18.  In  union  with  Christ,  the  believer 
passes  from  spiritual  birth  and  infancy,  through  childhood 
and  youth,  to  manhood  and  onward  towards  perfection. 
His  piety  is  progressive ;  and  in  every  instance  where  there 
is  no  growth  there  is  no  life.  Of  such  a  thing  as  instant 
perfection  in  holiness  the  Bible  knows  nothing,  and  it  is 
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contrary  to  daily  experience  and  observation  as  well  as 
the  analogy  of  God’s  ordinary  operation  in  the  kingdoms 
of  matter  and  mind.  The  holiness  of  believers  is  only  and 
always  relative,  and  can  never  be  more,  and  therefore 
always  admits  of  progress  ;  whereas  the  holiness  of  God 
alone  is  absolute,  and  therefore  knows  no  change  or  in¬ 
crease.  A  babe  may  be  perfect  as  a  babe,  but  is  not 

peiTect  as  a  man,  though  by  receiving  the  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  and  care  it  will  through  all  the  stages  of  life  grow 
up  to  the  full  stature  of  a  man ;  a  bud  may  be  perfect 

as  a  bud,  but  is  not  as  a  branch,  though  by  a  union 

with  the  vine  and  a  constant  receiving  of  its  healthful 
juices  it  will  grow  until  it  is  a  fruit-bearing  branch.  So, 
also,  a  new'-born  believer  is  perfect  in  kind,  but  not  in 
degree,  though  by  faith  in  union  "with  Christ,  and  by  a 
constant  reception  of  Christ’s  life-imparting  and  life- 
sustaining  grace,  he  will  progressively  grow*  in  grace,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  holiness.  The  believer  is  therefore 
perfect  and  holy,  only  in  so  far  as  Christ  dwells  in  him, 
and  as  he  is  in  this  life  always  compassed  by  m.any  imper¬ 
fections,  so  he  has  always  ample  room  for  progress  to¬ 
wards  perfection.  And  to  the  sincere  believer  it  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  duty,  but  of  pleasure,  that  he  faithfully 
uses  every  divinely  ordained  means,  and  trusts  in  God 

for  help  to  resist  and  overcome  every  thing  sinful,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  the  highest  possible  attainments 
in  personal  holiness.  The  apostle  Paul  realized  his  im¬ 
perfections  deeply,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  striving 
incessantly  to  gain  higher  and  still  higher  degrees  of 
perfection.  He  says  :  “Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect :  but  I  follow  after, 
if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  wdiich  also  I  am  appre¬ 
hended  of  .Jesus  Christ.  *  *  This  one  thing  I  do,  for¬ 

getting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
Philip.  3:  12-14.  Forgetting  all  past  attainments,  and 
not  trusting  in  the  vain  fancy  of  Christian  perfection, 
like  a  racer,  St.  Paul  would  stretch  foiwvard  and  hasten 
onward  in  deep  anxiety  to  reach  the  goal  and  receive 
the  crown  of  life  eternal.  This  he  does  in  union  with 
Christ,  by  whom  he  was  overtaken  and  laid  hold  of  at 
his  conversion,  and  of  whom  he  now  lays  hold  by  faith, 
and  in  whom  he  presses  anxiously  forward  for  the  heavenly 
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prize.  Progress  in  piety  can,  however,  not  be  arbitrary  ; 
every  advance  is  in  view  of  an  end.  Soinetbing  definite 
is  to  be  attained,  something  definite  realized,  or  some¬ 
thing  definite  accomplished.  Progress  by  faith  in  union 
with  Christ  has  for  its  end,  in  the  first  instance, 

A  gradual  and  ever  closer  conformity  to  Christ.  By 
sin  we  lost  the  image  of  God  and  are  alienated  from 
him  ;  but  by  divine  grace,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  are  renewed  “after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  us.”  Col.  3 :  10.  As  progress  in  holiness 

bv  faith  is  a  result  of  union  with  Christ,  so  it  is  always 

•/ 

a  progress  by  faith  in  conformity  to  Christ.  As  the  branch 
partakes  of  all  the  elem.ents  of  the  vine,  and  is  therefore 
wholly  conformed  in  its  nature  to  the  vine ;  so  the  be¬ 
liever,  receiving  his  spiritual  life  and  all  spiritual  gifts 
from  Christ,  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  assimilated 
and  conformed  to  Christ.  The  derivative  must  bear  the 
nature  of  the  original.  As  the  old  sinful  nature  dies 
daily,  so,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  likeness  of  Christ,  the 
new,  spiritual,  “inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.”  2 
Cor.  4:  16.  Those  whom  God  did  foreknow,  “he  also 
did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son” 
(Rom.  8 :  29),  that  is,  it  is  in  ,  accordance  with  God’s 
eternal  design,  that  believers  should  be  conformed  and  as¬ 
similated  to  Christ’s  image.  Christ  the  prototype  of  holi¬ 
ness,  is  the  model  into  which  believers  are  “transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  their  mind.”  Rom.  12:  2.  By  the 
determinate  counsel  of  God  the  believer,  in  his  new  birth 
and  spiritual  growth,  is  to  bear  Christ’s  image  for  ever. 
This  is  the  standard  to  which  he  must  be  conformed.  For 
“as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  eaithy  (Adam),  we 
shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  (Christ).”  1  Cor. 
15  :  19.  As  the  branch,  by  receiving  its  life  and  all  from 
the  vine,  is  conformed  to  the  vine  accordina:  to  a  natural 
law ;  so  the  believer,  by  receiving  his  spiritual  life  and 
nourishment  from  Christ,  is  conformed  to  Christ  accordincr 
to  a  spiritual  law.  And  just  as  we  are  partakers  of  the 
nature  of  Adam  naturally,  so  is  the  believer  a  partaker 
of  Christ  spiritually.  By  our  union  with  Adam,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature,  we  are  sinful :  by  the  believer’s  union 
with  Christ,  according  to  the  spirit,  he  is  holy.  And  as 
every  natural  advance  is  in  conformity  to  Adam’s  sinful 
nature  ;  so  every  spiritual  advance  of  the  believer  is  in 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  29 
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conformity  to  Christ’s  holy  nature.  Adorn  must  die  daily 
in  us,  and  Christ  must  be  our  life.  It  is  therefore,  in  the 
second  instance, 

A  union  of  progress  in  holiness.  For  ‘^as  we  are  par¬ 
takers  of -Christ,”  we  are  “partakers  of  his  holiness.”  Heb. 
3 :  14 ;  12  :  10.  As  the  nature  of  the  vine  is  shared 
by  the  branches,  so  the  nature  of  Christ  is  shared  by  be¬ 
lievers.  “If  the  root  (Christ)  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches” 
Rom.  11 :  16.  The  believer’s  holiness  and  growth  in  holi¬ 
ness  are  conditioned  by  his  union  with  Christ  and  the 
constant  supply  of  grace,  derived  from  Christ.  Hence, 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  said  to  be  “made  unto  us  sanctification 
or  holiness”  (1  Cor.  1 :  30),  which  does  not  mean  the 
gradual  development  or  purification  of  the  old  sinful  nature, 
for  that  must  die ;  but  it  does  mean  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  implanted  new  life,  which  is  by  faith  derived 
from  Christ  and  makes  progress  in  conformity  to  Christ. 
The  old  natural  man  must  be  displaced  by  the  new  spir¬ 
itual  man  ;  and  the  remaining  imperfections  of  the  believer 
must  yield  to  the  perfect  life  of  Christ,  until  holiness  em¬ 
braces  and  extends  over  the  collective  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  believing  man,  as  Paul  prays:  “The  very  God  of 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly,”  that  is,  sanctify  you  in  every 
part,  “your  whole  spirit,  *and  soul,  and  body.”  1  Thess.  5  : 
23.  As  the  branch  in  all  its  parts  is  penetrated  and 
vitalized  by  the  sap  of  the  vine,  and  as  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump ;  so  the  life  of  Christ  passes  over 
and  brings  in  subjection  to  the  divine  life  all  the  powers 
of  the  believer’s  soul,  renewino;  and  transformino-  them 
into  conformity  to  Christ.  Holiness  must  be  stamped  on 
every  part,  and  every  part  must  grow  in  holiness,  because 
it  grows  in  union  with  Christ.  Out  of  Christ,  or  separate 
from  him^  there  can  be  no  holiness ;  but  in  Christ,  or 
in  union  with  him  by  faith,  we  are  “partakers  of  his 
holiness”  and  grow  in  holiness,  as  the  branches  are  par¬ 
takers  of  the  vine  and  grow  in  the  strength,  derived 
from  it.  And  as  the  internal  life  of  the  branches  evinces 
itself  in  the  external  fruit,  so  the  internal  life  and  ho¬ 
liness  of-  believers  evidence  themselves  in  external  works 
of  righteousness.  Hence,  it  is,  in  the  third  instance, 

A  union  of  progressive  increase  in  fruitfulness.  “He 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit.”  John  15:  5.  Life  and  growth,  holiness  of 
heart  and  righteousness  in  works,  follow  each  other  as 
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<;ause  and  effect.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  that  is, 
the  conduct  of  a  man  is  a  true  index  of  the  state  of 
his  heart.  As  the  branch,  in  union  with  the  vine,  can¬ 
not  be  unfruitful  ;  so  the  believer,  united  by  faith  to 
Christ,  cannot  ‘‘be  barren  and  unfruitful”  (2  Pet.  1  :  8), 
but  will  “be  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.”  Col.  1  :  10.  Actions  derive 
their  complexion  from  the  condition  of  the  heart.  “Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?”  Surely 
not;  “even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit; 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.”  Matt.  7 : 
16,  IT.  Ko  matter  what  a  man’s  profession  may  be,  if 

his  life  and  conduct  are  at  variance  with  God’s  word, 

Christ  dwells  not  in  him,  and  all  his  pretensions  are  vain 
and  hypocritical.  In  view  of  his  many  imperfections  and 
utter  dependence  on  Christ,  the  believer  has  always  great 
cause  to  be  humble  and  to  glory  in  nothing,  save  the 

cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  order  to  attain  higher 
and  still  higher  degrees  of  holy  dispositions  within  and 
holy  actions  without,  he  will  diligently  and  devoutly  use 
all  the  means  appointed  of  God.  He  ^yill  always  feel  the 
want  of  increased  measures  of  divine  grace.  But  he  daily 
realizes  that  the  more  he  receives  the  more  he  w’ants, 
and  the  more  he  wants  the  more  he  shall  receive,  for 
“whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 

have  more  abundance.”  Matt.  13  :  12.  The  branch,  bear¬ 
ing  most  fruit,  receives  most  nourishment.  And  as  the 
branch  does  not  force  sap  from  the  vine,  but  being  in 
want,  the  vine*. sends  it  freely;  so  the  believer  does  not 
force  spiritual  food  from.  Christ,  but  being  always  in  want, 
Christ  is  more  willing  to  give  than  he  is  to  receive. 
The  desire  of  the  heart  is  the  believer’s  best  prayer  ;  his 
wants  must  prompt  his  prayers,  and  as  he  has  always 
wants,  so  he  should  always  pray,  and  then  his  w'ants  will 
be  always  supplied.  Christ  w'ill  give  life  and  grace,  so 
that  the  believer  shall  progressively  increase  in  inward 
holiness  and  outward  fruitfulness,  till  he  shall  in  heaven 
watit  no  more  and  his  prayers  are  turned  into  praise 
to  God  and  the  Lamb  for  ever.  Therefore,  with  Jesus 
Christ, 

This  progressive  union  will  continue  for  ever.  As  on 
earth  believers  constantly  grow  in  grace,  holiness,  and 
closer  conformity  to  Christ,  we  infer  that  what  was  begun 
and  only  partially  perfected  here,  will  be  completed  and 
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fully  perfected  in  heaven.  As  the  infant  is  introduced 
step  by  step  into  the  light  of  this  great  earthly  temple ; 
so  the  believer  in  union  with  Christ  is  gradually  matured 
and  qualified  for  entrance  into  the  light  of  the  heavenly 
temple,  and  is  there  forever  ‘‘changed  into  the  same  image 
(of  Christ)  from  glory  to  glory.”  2  Cor.  3 :  18.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  exalted  position  the  sainted  believer 
attains  on  entering  heaven,  there  will  doubtless  always  be 
many  depths  and  heights,  and  lengths  and  breadths,  open 
to  the  blessed  soul  to  explore,  many  mysteries  to  be  solved, 
and  glories  to  be  realized.  Thus  the  knowledge,  and 
consequently  the  bliss,  of  the  saint  in  glory  will  be  in¬ 
creasing  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  this  progress  will  be  in 
union  with  Christ.  We  are  told  that  “the  angels  desire 
to  look  into”  (1  Pet.  1  :  12)  the  great  mystery  of  redemp¬ 
tion  by  Jesus  Christ,  anil  thus  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  before  hid  from  them  or  not  known  to  them, 
though  ages  upon  ages  had  passed  away,  since  they  sang 
together  and  shouted  for  joy,  when  God  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing.  If  angels  still  gain  knowledge  of  new 
facts,  will  not  the  saint  in  glory  receive  and  reflect  the 
brightness  of  Jesus  and  in  blessed  union  with  him  for 
ever  advance  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  all  the  per¬ 
fections  of  the  eternal  world  ?  The  union  formed  with 

Christ  on  earth  and  in  time,  is  formed  with  him  for 
heaven  and  eternity.  It  is  a  linking  together  of  every 
thing  and  being,  that  is  good  and  holy  in  the  universe,  a 
harmonizing  of  all  things  good  with  God’s  will,  and  all  with 
each  other  to  Christ.  It  is  therefore, 

3.  A  mutual  iinion  of  believers  and  of  all  with  Christ. 

“Ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.”  John  14  :  20.  “There  shall 

be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.”  John  10  :  16.  “Holy 

Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou 

hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.”  John 
17 :  11.  These  passages  teach  most  clearly  the  mutual 
union  obtaining  between  believers,  and  them  and  Christ. 
This  union  of  Christ  and  believers  is  more  than  a  merely 
outward  one,  where  every  one  stands  in  his  own  isolation  ; 
it  is  a  real,  inward  fellowship,  a  blending  of -souls  together 
in  love  and  a  common  life,  and  a  real,  though  spiritual, 
self-communication  of  Christ  to  believers.  It  is  a  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,  of  all  believers  of  all  ages  and  in  all 
places,  who  have  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith,  and  in  whom  Christ 
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is  formed,  and  lives,  and  reigns  supreme.  All  these  con¬ 
stitute  one  flock,  one  spiritual  body,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  ever-living  head.  To  express  this  mutual  union  of 
believers  and  of  them  and  Christ,  the  Holy  Scriptures  use 
various  illustrative  figures. 

As  branches  all  believers  are  united  to  Christ  and  by 
him  to  each  other  into  mutual  communion.  Though  the 
branches  are  so  many  and  different,  they  are  nevertheless 
all  united  to  one  vine  and  by  that  one  vine  to  each  other. 
Their  relation  to  each  other  arises  from  the  relation  of 
all  to  the  vine.  So,  also,  believers  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
union  with  Christ,  united  to  each  other  in  mutual  fellow¬ 
ship.  Christ  is  all  in  them  all,  and  they  have  all  by 
faith  in  him.  He  is  the  inexhaustible  source  from  which 
they  all  alike  receive  grace  for  grace.  And  as  they  are 
partakers  of  the  same  gifts  of  the  same  fountain,  they 
sustain  to  each  other  the  relation  of  children  of  the  same 
Father,  possessing  the  same  spiritual  life,  the  same  Christ- 
like  mind,  the  same  faith,  hope,  joy,  and  mutual  love. 
They  have  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ,  because  he 
dwells  in  them  all.  As  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  branches 
of  a  vine,  and  yet  all  are  alikfe  in  being  equally  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  vine,  deriving  life  from  the  same  source  and 
agreeing  in  all  things,  essential  to  the  oneness  of  their 
nature,  collectively  forming  in  outward  diversity  a  grand 
inward  unity  as  a  whole ;  so,  also,  among  believers  there 
is  an  endless  variety  of  gifts  and  outward  conditions, 
some  possessing  more  talents  and  some  less,  some  bearing 
more  Iruit  and  some  less,  and  yet  in  their  outward  differ¬ 
ences  there  is  an  inward  unity  of  nature,  a  unity  in  all 
things  essential,  a  spiritual  unity  in  life  according  to  the 
measure  of  faith  of  each,  of  peace,  joy  and  grace,  and 
all  are  therefore  united  to  each  other  and  all  in  and 
to  Christ  in  a  grand  oneness  of  life  and  blessedness.  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  centre  and  source  of  life  and  love  to  all 
believers,  and  his  life  lives  and  pulsates  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  uniting  them  to  him  and  each 'other  into  a  communion 
of  one  life  in  love.  As  the  branches  are  in  communion 
of  life  with  the  vine  and  each  other,  so  are  believers 
in  mutual  communion  of  life  and  every  grace  with  each 
other,  and  all  with  Christ.  In  Jesus  Christ  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  one  universal  church,  are  partakers  of  his  life 
and  holiness,  ‘‘drink  into  one  Spirit,”  and  rejoice  in  the 
same  hope  and  love,  and  are  more  and  more  assimilated 
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to  Christ’s  glorious  nature  and  in  him  grow  up  together 
in  his  glorious  oneness  of  spirit  for  ever.  The  life  which 
aniiriates  one  animates  them  all,  and  the  fruit  which  Qne 
bears  all  bear,  diverse  it  may  be  in  quantity,  yet,  essen¬ 
tially  alike  in  kind,  because  all  partake  of  the  one  in¬ 
exhaustible  source.  From  their  union  and  love  to  Christ 
flows  their  mutual  union  and  love  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  same  bond  which  unites  them  to  Christ  unites  them 
one  to  another  and  the  universe  of  all  that  is  good.  From 
the  shining  throne  in  heaven  the  grand  circle  embraces 
all  in  one,  whether  they  be  angels,  archangels,  cherubim, 
seraphim,  just  men  made  perfect,  or  all  on  earth  and 
all  in  heaven,  all  the  good  are  one  in  the  kind  of  life, 
spirit,  gifts,  graces,  joys,  bliss  and  glory  of  the  glorious 
giver,  our  glorious  Lord  God  and  Saviour.  Those  in 
heaven  and  those  on  earth,  in  Christ  Jesus,*  both  great 
and  small  are  mutually  united  in  life  and  love,  and,  in 
Jesus  the  life-giving  vine,  they  constitute  one  universal 
family  of  believers  and  joint-sharers  in  all  the  gifts  of 
his  unbounded  grace  on  earth  and  for  ever  in  heaven. 
Time  and  space,  and  outward  differences  in  talents  and  age, 
cannot  separate  them  from  him  and  each  other.  All  the 
branches  are  in  the  one  vine. 

As  7nemhers  all  believers  are  mutually  united  into  one 
hody^  and  all  to  Christ  the  ever-livng  head.  “For  as 
we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members 
have  not  the  same  office ;  so  we,  being  many,  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another.” 
Horn.  12  :  4,  5.  As  the  members  of  the  human  body 
are  many,  and  each  member  has  its  own  particular  func¬ 
tion  ;  so  believers  are  regarded  as  an  organic  whole,  in 
which  one  member  is  dependent  on  another,  and  though 
the  members  are  so  various  and  have  functions  so  differ¬ 
ent,  yet  the  service  of  each  member  is  to  promote  the 
good  of  all,  and  all  the  members  working  together  are, 
collectively,  one  body  in  Christ,  are  animated  by  his 
life  and  in  him  they  are  mutually  united.  One  member 
of  the  human  body  needs  another ;  and  so,  also,  one 
believer  in  Christ  has  need  of  another.  .As  there  is 
mutual  sympathy  and  a  common  life,  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  so  all  believers  in  Christ 
have  one  common  spiritual  life,  common  sympathies,  and 
share  in  each  other’s  blessings.  Thus,  this  reciprocal 
union  and  communion  of  life,  of  love,  of  affection  and 
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of  suffe^'ing  among  beliexers,  is  so  close  and  tender,  thafe 
when  one  “member  suffers,  all  the  members  sufier  with 
it  ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it.”  1  Cor.  12  :  26.  In  his  infinite  wisdom  God 
has  so  constituted  the  organism  of  the  human  body, 
that  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  a  part  affects  and  gives 
pleasure  or  pain  to  the  whole  ;  and  so,  also,  the  collective 
body  of  believers,  the  church,  is  so  constituted  and  its 
parts  so  closely  united  in  life  ani]  mutual  fellowship, 
that  the  whole  body  of  believers  participates  in  the  suffer¬ 
ing  or  joy,  the  degradation  or  honor  of  one  member.  Tliis 
reciprocal  sympathy  of  believers  is  “rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,”  in  their  oneness  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is 
the  embodiment  of  love.  Therefore,  as  all  believers  are 
mutually  united  into  one  body,  so  as  a  body  they  are 
all  united  to  Christ,  the  ever  blessed  head.  For  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  w'e  should  “grow^  up  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole 
body,  fitly  joined,  together  and  compacted  by  that  wdiich 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.”  Eph.  4  :  15,  16. 
And  to  express,  if  possible,  this  union  with  Christ  in 
language  still  stronger,  Paul  declares  that  “we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.”  Eph. 
5 :  30.  This  cannot  be  understood  literally  ;  though, 

by  avoiding  the  notion  of  a  phj^sical  union,  language 
too  strong  cannot  be  employed  to  set  forth  the  union 
of.  believers  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  “He  that  is  joined 
unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.”  1  Cor.  6  :  16.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  believers  with  Christ  consists  in  a  spiritual 
union,  formed  and  continued  by  a  living  faith  in  Christ. 
For  “Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church  :  and  he  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  body.”  Eph.  5  :  23.  When  Christ  is  call¬ 
ed  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  church  his  body,  the 
meaning  cannot  be  that  without  the  church  he  would  be 
a  head  without  a  body  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  true 
believers,  in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  body,  a  church, 
being  inseparably  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  are  filled  and 
animated  by  his  life  and  spirit,  are  partakers  of  him, 
are  governed  by  his  will,  and  in  and  -with  him  triumph 
over  self  and  every  foe,  and  will  finally  be  glorified  with 
his  own  glory.  As  a  body  the  Church  is  therefore  not  a 
complement  of  Christ  as  the  head.  He  needs  not  the 
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Chiircli  ;  but  the  Church,  founded  by  and  in  him,  coistantly 
needs  him.  Thus,  united  to  him  as  individuals  and  a  body, 
lie  is  easily  “touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,” 
(Ileb.  4 :  15),  and  “what  is  done  unto  the  least  of  his 
disciples,  is  done  unto  himself”  (Matt.  25:  40-46),  and 
to  despise  them,  is  to  despise  him.  Luke  10 :  16.  With 
those  who  are  his,  Christ  identifies  himself,  and  deems 
himself  treated  by  men  as  they  are  treated*  He  suffers 
and  rejoices  in  them  and  they  in  him.  As  there  is  only 
one  head,  Jesus  Christ:  so  all  believers,  collectively,  are 
one  body.  “For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body*”  1  Cor.  12  :  13.  Though  as  individuals,  be¬ 
lievers  are  many  ;  j^et  as  possessors  of  the  same  life  and 
faith,  the  same  graces  and  hopes,  they  are  one  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head.  “There  is  one  body,  and  one 
Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  : 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all.”  Eph.  4:  4-6. 

As  living-stones  believers  are  mutually  united  into  a  spir¬ 
itual  temple,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  foundation-stone. 
They  “are  built  upon  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  in  whom  all  the  build¬ 
ing,  fitly  framed  together,  grovveth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord,  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together,  for  a  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit.”  Eph.  2  :  20 — 22  ;  1  Pet.  2  :  4 
— 6.  As  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  built  after  patterns 
from  a  higher  world,  (Exod.  25  :  8,  9),  so  the  apostle  repre¬ 
sents  believers,  as  “fitly  framed  together”  after  a  heavenly 
pattern,  being  born  from  above  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
likeness  of  Christ  and  forming,  collectively,  a  holy  temple, 
all  the  parts  of  which  mutually  sustain  each  other,  and  all 
together  form  a  syraetrical  and  glorious  “habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit,”  based  on  the  foundaticm  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  who  i'n  turn  also  repose  on  Jesus  Christ,  the 
proper  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  the  whole  edifice.  This 
w'hole  spiritual  temple,  consisting  of  individual  believers, 
rests  on  Christ,  and  in  him  increases  and  grows  up  contin¬ 
ually  in  the  mutual  fellowship  of  all  its  parts.  .  The  different 
kinds  of  materials,  whether  of  Jews  or  Gentiles,  or  of  what¬ 
ever  nation  under  heaven,  are  by  faith  fitly  framed  together 
and  incorporated,  through  the  Spirit,  into  this  temple  on 
Jesus  Christ.  And  each  one  that  has  faith,  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  however  humble  he  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
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men,  will  find  a  niche  and  be  of  use  to  others  and  of  great 
importance  and  value  to  the  whole  building.  And  how  vari¬ 
ous  soever  and  even  diverse  true  believers  may  be  in  their 
outward  and  unessential  forms  and  attainments,  they 
nevertheless  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  built  on  Jesus 
Christ,  have  been  renewed  by  the  -Holy  Ghost,  believe 
the  same  fundamental  doctrines,  have  the  same  life  and 
faith,  worship  the  same  God,  are  redeemed  by  the  death 
of  the  same  Saviour,  bear  the  same  Cross,  love  and 
obey  the  same  Jesus,  grow  in  the  same  holiness,  walk 
in  the  same  narrow  way,  and  with  the  same  hope  and 
joy  look  for  the  same  heaven.  Thus,  they  are  mutually 
and  fitly  framed  together  through  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  their  foundation,  bearing  them  all 
by  his  power,  and  as  the  chief  corner-stone,  uniting  them 
all  into  one  in  himself.  All  the  parts  of  this  temple, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  from  the  most  insignificant 
to  the  most  conspicuous,  arc  mutually  adjusted  together, 
each  part  strengthened  and  supported  by  another  and 
all  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  whole  structure  rises 
in  equal  proportions,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth  well 
founded  and  secure,  uniting  in  one  all  the  blest  in  heaven 
and  the  believers  on  earth.  Without  Christ  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  corner-stone,  this  temple  could  not  have  been 
reared,  and  when  reared,  without  him  the  individual 
stones  would  fall  from  each  other  and  the  whole  building 
instantly  crumble  down.  But  wm  rejoice  to  know  that 
the  foundation  of  this  holy  temple  is  laid  deep  and  broad ; 
laid  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  counsel  of  God  from  eternity, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  overthrow  or  prevail  against 
it.  In  the  Lord  Jesus  the  individual  stones  as  vrell  as  the 
whole  temple  are  permanently  secure,  being  animated  by 
his  life  and  supported  by  his  power,  and  closely  united  to 
him  and  each  other  in  love.  In  his  temple  he  dwells  as 
well  as  sustains  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  ‘‘a  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit.”  Every  stone,  as  v/ell  as  the 
whole  structure,  is  precious  and  filled  with  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  Hence, 

Believers  are  united  in  mutual  fellowsliij:)  with  each 
other  and  all  with  Christ.  ‘‘'•Truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father,  and  wdth  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  *  *  *  jp 
we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellow¬ 
ship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  oi  Jesus  Christ  his 
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Son  clcanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  1  John  1 :  3,  7.  Christian 
fellowship  presupposes  an  affinity  of  nature  in  believers. 
They  ‘‘have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit”  (1  Cor. 
12 :  13),  and  mutually  commune  and  participate  in  the 
same  spiritual  gifts  and  graces.  And  however  various 
their  gifts  and  different  their  outward  positions,  they  are 
nevertheless  in  spiritual  communion,  united  inwardly  by 
one  spirit  of  faith  under  one  Head  to  one  holy  life  of 
love  and  one  hope  of  eternal  blessedness.  They  are  ‘ffie- 
loved  brethren,”  disciples  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  the 
promises,  a  “household  of  faith  ;”  they  are  united  by  the 
same  faith  to  Christ,  and  sanctified  and  animated  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  having  one  holy  and  heavenly  fellow- 
feeling  and  fellow-nature ;  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
trials  and  bear  the  same  crosses  ;  they  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  same  duties  and  in  the  observance 
of  the  same  ordinances  ;  they  have  at  heart  the  same 
spiritual  interest  and  labor  to  promote  the  same  glorious 
cause^;  they  are  supported  by  the  same  promises  and 
cheered  by  the  same  prospects.  Their  fellowship  with 
each  other  and  their  blessed  Saviour  is  sweet  and  like 
to  that  of  saints  in  heaven.  But  the  fellowship  of  be¬ 
lievers  necessarily  presupposes  their  individual  fellowship 
with  Christ,  as  that  from  which  their  mutual  fellowship 
first  proceeds.  “Our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  through  Christ,  that 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  manifested  to  us,  and  from  Christ 
that  all  grace  proceeds  to  us,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  brotherly  love  is  produced  in  us.  Our  fellowship 
with  the  Father  is  therefore  mediated  bv  the  Son,  and 
our  fellowship  wfith  the  Son  is  conditioned  by  our  faith 
in  him,  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whilst  be¬ 
lievers  have  fellowship  ^Yith  the  Father  and  the  Son,  “the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  with  them  all.”  2  Cor. 
12  :  14.  The  fellowship  of  believers  is  thus  in  a  certain 
sense  with  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  whilst 
we  may  not  be  able  to  define  accui’ately  the  peculiar 
relation  they  sustain  to  each  of  the  persons  in  the  holy 
Trinity,  we  nevertheless  know  that  such  a  relation  exists 
ivnd  is  of  the  most  intimate  and  sacred  character.  Be¬ 
lievers  possess  something  in  common  with  God  by  virtue 
of  their  union  with  Christ ;  something  in  which  they 
partake  or  share  together  with  God,  so  that  it  may  be 
called  a  communion  or  fellowship.  To  indicate  the  inti- 
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mate  spiritual  communion,  subsisting  between  him  and  be¬ 
lievers,  Christ  says :  “If  an}^  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me.”  Rev.  3 :  20.  This  passage  gives 
us  an  image  of  true  friendship,  and  the  closest  intimacy, 
and  fullest  reciprocal  communion,  so  that  he  participates 
with  us  and  we  commune  with  him  in  such  a  way  that 
he  gives  us  infinitely  more  than  he  receives  from  us,  and 
that  which  he  receives  from  us  was  only  and  always  his 
own.  Besides,  there  is  also  fellowship  between  Christ  and 
believers  in  mutual  attachment  to  the  same  thinijs  and  beinsrs, 
love  for  the  same  truths,  desire  for  the  same  objects;  and 
co-operation  in  the  same  work.  They  work  when  he  works 
in  and  with  them  ;  mutually  and  unitedly  they  work  to¬ 
gether,  he  commencing  and  giving  them  grace  and  strength. 
In  him  they  have  fellowship  of  life  here  and  of  eternal 
life  hereafter.  By  a  communion  of  life  he  lives  in  them 
and  thej;  have  life  in  him.  Thus,  while  believers  are  by 
one  life  united  in  mutual  Christian  fellowship  one  to 
another,  all  are  united  in  mutual  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Mutual  life  and  love  unite  all  on  earth  and  all 
in  leaven  in  one,  and  all  in  one  with  Christ  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  union  of  Christ  and  believers  is  there¬ 
fore, 

4.  An  all- embracing  union.  God  “gave  him  (Christ) 
to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is 
his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all”  (Eph. 
1:  22;  Philip.  2:  6-11),  “for  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  all  fullness  should  dwell.”  Col.  1:  14-19.  As 
all  fullness  dwells  in  Christ,  believers  united  to  him  by 
faith  must  in  at  least  some  degree  be  partakers  with  him 
of  the  same.  As  the  branches  share  in  all  the  elements 
of  the  vine,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  infiuenced 
by  the  head ;  so  all  believers  are  to  some  extent  par¬ 
takers  of  all  the  sufferings  and  joys,  the  death-pangs  and 
triumphs,  the  fullness  and  blessedness  of  Christ,  and  in 
some  sense  they  are  sharers  in  his  holiness  and  glory,  in 
his  might  and  dominions,  in  his  greatness  and  divine 
nature,  for  in  union  with  him  they  are  “the  children 
of  God ;  and  if  children,  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of  God  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ.”  Rom.  8:  17.  As  heirs  of  eternal 
life  they  rejoice  that  their  “names  are  written  in  heaven.” 
Luke  10  :  30.  From  the  relation  of  believers  to  God 
as  sons,  Paul  passes  to  the  sublime  conception  of  glory, 
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a8  an  irilicritancc,  of  which  Christ  is  the  proper  heir  and 
possessor,  but  in  which  we  are  to  have  a  share  by  virtue 
of  our  union  with  him.  All  the  glory  and  blessedness, 
therefore,  which  the  Only-Begotten  had  from  eternity  with 
the  Father,  and  of  which  he  again  took  possession  after 
his  return  to  the  Father,  is  also  in  some  measure  imparted 
to  and  shared  by  the  finally  faithful.  Rom.  3 :  21,  22. 
Hence,  Paul  exultingly  exclaims :  “All  things  are  yours ; 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all  arc 
yours;  and  ye  are  Christ’s:  and  Christ  is  God’s.”  1  Cor. 
3:  21-23.  From  persons  and  things  present,  the  apostle 
passes  to  things  to  come,  to  the  remotest  extremes  in  the 
created  universe,  and  adjudges  all  to  the  believer  in  Christ. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  grand  conception,  wm  cannot  but  be 
filled  with  humility,  be  astonished  and  adore.  On  a  sub¬ 
ject  like  this,  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  believer,  in¬ 
volving  so  much,  and  embracing  in  its  lofty  range  all 
on  earth  and  all  in  heaven,  all  in  time  and  all  in  eternity, 
all  that  is  Christ’s,  we  can  but  touch  a  few  points  and 
leave  all  the  rest  to  be  studied,  seen,  and  realized  in  the  full 
fruition  of ’eternal  life  and  glory  with  Jesus  Christ  beyond 
the  grave. 


Believers  are  partakers  of  Christ’s  suffering  and  jog, 
because  they  are  by  faith  united  to  him.  “Our  hope  of 
you  is  steadfast,  knowing,  that  as  you  are  partakers  of 
his  suffering,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation”  (2  Cor. 
1  :  7);  “Rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ’s 
sufferings.”  1  Pet.  4  :  13.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  repeat 
themselves,  more  or  less,  in  believers  in  the  same  wmy 
as  did  the  comfort  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  subsequent 
irlorification,  “because  as  he  is,  so  are  thev  in  this  world.” 
1  John  4 :  17.  “They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as 
he  is  not  of  the  world,”  and  therefore  the  world  hates 
them,  even  as  it  hates  him.  John  17 :  14-16.  Christ  suffers 
and  rejoices  in  and  wdth  his  disciples  and  they  share  with 
and  in  him  to  at  least  some  extent.  Paul  therefore  says  : 
“I  am  crucified  with  Christ”  (Gal.  2 :  20),  teaching  us 
that  as  Christ  died  for  sin  wm  die  to  sin,  daily  crucifying 
the  old  sinful  man,  so  that  “if  we  be  dead  (to  sin)  with 
him  (Christ),  wm  shall  also  live  with  him.”  2  Tim.  2 :  11. 
Paul  assures  us  that  he  “always  bore  about  in  the 
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body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  and  that 
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always  d.ffivcrcd  unto  death  for  Jesus’  saki 
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2  Cor.  4:  10,  11.  As  Christ’s  life  was  a  life  of  cootiniial 
suffering,  which  was  terminated  in  the  bitterness  of  death 
for  us ;  so  the  believer  is  represented  as  always  dying 
in  his  sinful  nature,  which  must  finally  yield  to  death, 
and  the  new  man  be  glorified  with  Christ  and  his  glory. 
For  wo  ^‘are  buried  with  him,  and  planted  together  by 
baptism  in  the  likeness  of  his  death ;  that  as  Christ  was 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  Our  old  man 
is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.”  Rom. 
6  :  3-8.  Christ  died  once  for  sin,  so  the  believer  dies 
daily  to  sin  ;  and  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  so  the 
believer  walks  in  newness  of  life ;  for  as  he  is  by  baptism 
buried  and  planted  in  the  likeness  of  Christ’s  death,  so 
shall  ho  also  be  in  the  likeness  of  Christ’s  life.”  “Yea, 
and  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer 
persecution  (2  Tim.  3  :  13),  and  must  through  much  trib¬ 
ulation  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Acts  14  :  22),  “that 
they  may  know  the  fellowship  (communion)  of  his  sufferings, 
being  made  conformable  to  his  death.”  Philip.  3  :  10.  As 
Jesus  was  a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  -with  grief, 
and  suffered  and  died  for  our  sins,  and  “for  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God” 
(Ileb.  12  :  2) ;  so  must  believers  participate  in  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  be  made  conformable  to  his  death,  and  thus  will 
they  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  As  Christ  conquered  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave ;  so 
by  and  through  him  will  believers  overcome  all  their 
spiritual  foes  and  triumphantly  sing ;  “0  death,  where 

is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thjr  victory  ?  Thanks 

be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ!”  1  Cor.  15:  55-57.  Victory  to  him  that 
believeth  in  Christ.  The  vine  and  the  branches,  the  head 
and  the  members  of  the  body,  Christ  and  believers  in 
union  with  him,  suffer,  live,  triumph,  and  rejoice  together 
for  ever,  he  in  them  and  they  in  him,  he  the  great  source 
of  all  to  them  all.  In  union  by  faith  with  Jesus  Christ 
we  have  now  come  to  the  very  verge  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  the  soul  has  obtained  a  view  and  realized 
the  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Rut  we  must  for  a 
moment  return  to  eartli,  and  regain  the  body  from  its 
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mortality  to  a  fi^lorious  immortality  in  union  with  the  soul 
and  Christ.  We  sa}^  then, 

The  bodies  of  believers  will  he  raised  at  the  last  day  by 
Jesus  Christ,  because  lie  arose  “and  became  the  first  fruits 
of  them  that  slept.”  1  Cor.  15:  20.  The  union  of  believers 
and  Christ  must  be  complete  in  all  its  parts,  embracing  not 
only  their  souls,  but  also  “the  redemption  of  their  bodies,” 
(Rom.  8 :  23),  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  death  and 
the  grave.  Ilence  “also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body.”  Philip.  3  :  21.  Christ 
v.'ill  transform  the  bodies  of  believers  into  a  similarity  of  his 
own  glorified  body,  so  that,  as  their  souls  are  conformed  to 
the  image  of  the  Son,  their  bodies  shall  bear  the  fashion  of 
his  body.*  For  “now  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  ;  but  we  know  that,  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is.”  1  John  3 :  2.  Though  we  now  hold  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  and  dignity  of  sons  of  God,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
things  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  their 
change,  their  re-union  with  the  soul,  their  glory  and  peculiar¬ 
ity,  which  in  this  life  we  cannot  fully  understand,  nor  clearly 
apprehend,  because  they  are  so  far  above,  but  not  contrary 
to,  our  present  conceptions,  and  the  future  state  will  be  so 
different  from  the  present  that  language  would  fail  to  con¬ 
vey  to  our  minds  a  true  conception  of  them  ;  “for  now  we 
see  through  a  glass,  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I 
know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known.”  1  Cor.  13  :  12.  Whatever  may  now  be  dim  to  our 
vision,  and  faint  to  our  understanding,  we  know  for  certain 
that  then  “we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,”  (2  Cor.  3  :  18),  “and  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy  (Adam),  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly  (Christ).”  1  Cor,  15  :  49.  Our  resurrection 
is  founded  on  and  secured  by  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  the 
fashion  of  our  bodies  by  the  fashion  of  his  body.  As  the 
vine  and  the  branches,  so  Christ  and  believers,  correspond — 
he  the  glorious  model  into  which  they  will  all  be  transformed. 
They  must  be  together  and  bear  a  like  image.  “For  if  we 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also 

.fesus  Christ  the  wicked  shall  also  be  raised,  but  ‘ho  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt” — “unto  damriatiou."’  Dan.  12:  2;  Juhn 
5:  29. 
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which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him,”  (1  Thess.  4  : 
14),  and  that  he  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise 
up  us  also  by  Jesus.”  2  Cor.  4  :  14.  To  this  resurrected, 
immortal  and  glorious  body,  the  soul  shall  be  re-united,  and 
then  shall  the  judgment  sit. 

The  saints  will  judge  the  world  and  angels.  To  Christ  is 
committed  all  judgment,  (John  5:  22,  27);  but  as  the  saints 
stand  in  most  intimate  union  with  him,  it  is  said  of  them  that 
they  ‘‘shall  judge  the  world  (men),”  and-  “shall  judge  an¬ 
gels.”  1  Cor.  6  :  2,  3.  They  judge  not  without  Christ,  bat 
with  him,  or  rather,  be  in  them,  for  their  judging-power  is 
Christ  in  them.  Saints  judge  angels !  to  what  a  dizzy 
height,  in  Christ,  does  this  vast  thought  exalt  him  who  is 
now  a  humble  believer  in  union  with  Christ,  but  shall  then 
with  Christ  also  sit  on  the  throne  in  judging  men  and  angels. 
Do  not  those,  in  whose  hearts  Christ  is  formed,  stand  higher 
than  angels  in  the  order  of  being  ?  But  at  this  we  need  not 
be  surprised.  For  saints  are  “partakers  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,”  (2  Pet.  1  :  4),  are  united  to  him  and  animated  bjr  his 
life,  and  made  in  all  things  like  him.  We  can,  therefore,  not 
hesitate  to  conceive  of  them  as  judges  wdth  Christ.  They 
concur  with  Christ ;  and  as  their  whole  nature  and  will 
are  in  full  and  perfect  harmony  with  his,  whatsoever 
he  judges  they  judge  and  what  he  wills  they  will.  x\s 
they  are  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  so  they  are  joint- 
judges  with  him. 

The  judgment  past  and  all  things  consummated,  the 
saints  will  be  forever  with  the  Lord  and  glorified  with 
his  own  glory.  Time  is  no  more,  and  the  earth  and 
heavens  which  now  are  have  passed  away.  The  saints 
have  now  all  “come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven, 
and  to’God,  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirit  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh 
better  things  than  the  blood  of  xVbel.”  Heb.  12 :  22-24. 
All  in  union  with  Jesus  have  come  home,  reconciled  in 
Jesus’  blood  to  God.  They  are  now  in  all  things  adapted 
to  the  new  eternal  state  and  to  all  the  surroundings  of  a 
world  of  perfect  and  surprising  glory.  They  are  fully 
assimilated  and  transformed  into  correspondence  with  the 
state  of  things  and  beings,  now  associated  with  them. 
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They  arc  like  Christ,  and  joint-heirs  of  all  the  glories 
and  excellencies  of  God  and  of  Christ,  with  whom  they 
stand  in  inseparable  union  and  communion  forever.  Is 
Christ  “the  likeness  of  his  Father’s  glory”  (Heb.  1  :  G), 
and  the  light  of  the  celestial  w^orld  (Rev.  21  :  13) ; — then 
the  saints  also  “shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,”  and  “as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.”  Dan.  12 :  3. 
Was  Christ  all-glorious,  w^hen  transfigured  on  the  mount 
(Luke  9:  28-3G),  and  when  he  appeared  to  Paul  on 
the  way  to  Damascus  (Acts  22:  11)?  What  is  then  his 
infinite  glory  in  the  eternal  w'orld  ?  Whatever  it  is,  the 
saints  are  like  him,  for  they  are  in  union  with  him,  and 
partakers  of  him,  and  “also  glorified  together  with  him.” 
Rom.  8  :  17.  “Father,  I  will  that  thev  also  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am;  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me.”  John  17 : 
24.  The  saints  are  with  their  Lord  in  glory.  “Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth,  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  tlieir  Father”  (Matt.  13:  43),  and  enjoy  and  be  filled 
with  a  bliss  and  glory  such  as  “eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man” 
(1  Cor.  2  :  9),  for  in  “his  presence  is  fullness  of  joy ;  at 
his  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.”  Ps.  16:  11. 
The  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  exalted  God-man  is 
the  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  saints  forever.  They 
are  joint-heirs  with  Christ  of  all  things,  heirs  of  God 
(Rom.  8 :  14-17)  “to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away”  (1  Pet.  1  :  4),  “a 
kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.”  Matt.  25:  34.  They  have  with  Christ  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  and  share  in  all  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  the  universe  of  things  and  beings. 

Hence,  over  all,  the  saints  reign  with  Christ,  as  kings  and 
priests  forever.  “If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him 
(Christ)”  (2  Tim.  2 :  12) ;  for  he  “hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  his  Father”  (Rev.  1 :  6),  “and  we  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.”  Rev.  22 :  5.  As  the  saints  shall 
reign  with  Christ,  they  will  be  crowned  as  kings,  will 
receive  a  crown,  a  crown  of  righteousness,  a  crown  of 
life,  “a  crown  of  glory  that  ladeth  not  away.”  2  Tim. 
4:8;  James  1  :  12  ;  1  Pet.  5 :  4.  They  shall  wear  the 
emblem  of  royalty,  corresponding  with  their  dignity,  and 
indicative  of  their  exalted  character  and  position  in  the 
scale  of  being.  They  are  sons  of  God,  and  in  glory  are 
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crowned  with  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  They  constitute 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  all  holy,  and  all  offering  the  pure 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 
They  are  ‘‘clothed  in  white  raiment”  (Rev.  3  :  5),  indicative 
of  their  purity  and  expressive  of  their  holiness  and  joy; 
for  they  “have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple :  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell 
among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  tlirone 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains 
of  water  :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes.”  Rev.  7 :  14-17.  “There  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away,  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  he 
that  sat  upon  the  throne  said  :  ‘Beliold,  I  make  all  things 
new;  Write,  for  these  things  are  true  and  faithful.’  And 
he  said  unto  me,  ‘It  is  done.  *  *  *  He  that  over- 

cometh  shall  inherit  all  things ;  and  I  will  be  his  God, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son.’  ”  Rev.  20  :  4-7.  It  is  done  ; 
all  former  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  have 
been  made  new;  and  having  overcome  through  Christ, 
the  saints  inherit  all  things  in  him.  Time  is  no  more : 
eternity  rolls  on,  and  the  unbounded  field  of  God’s  domain 
in  endless  variety  of  glory  lies  open  to  the  unobscured 
vision  of  the  glorified  saints,  and  time  and  subjects  are 
given  for  an  unlimited  and  ever-advancing  development  of 
their  powers  for  an  increase  of  perfect  knowledge,  and, 
therefore,  of  unlimited  and  perfect  happiness.  They  shall 
ever  receive,  and  as  so  many  stars  forever  reflect  the 
glory  of  God  in  endless  variety,  and  their  glory  shall 
blend  in  sweet  unison  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
harmony  with  each  other  and  all  in  union  with  the  God- 
man,  they  shine  brighter  and  brighter  and  rise  higher  and 
higher  for  ever  and  ever.  But  who  can  conceive  the  full 
meaning  involved  in  the  blessed  union  of  Christ  and 
saints  in  glory  !  Only  onward  in  union  with  Christ  in  all 
things  forever  onward,  onward,  ! 

As  Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  as  no  one 
can  see  God,  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  vision  the  sainta 
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in  glory  have  of  God  is  through  Christ,  the  God-man, 
in  whom  the  glorified  human  nature  is  combined  with  the 
Divine  on  the  throne  of  the  Father.  And  as  the  fruits 
can  never  attain  to  a  true  conception  and  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  infinite,  does  not  God  discover  his  perfec¬ 
tions  and  glory  through  the  incarnate  Son,  so  that  the 
saints  behold  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  God  ^fin  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Cor.  4 :  6),  who  is  the  image 
(or  visible  representation)  of  the  invisible  Xrod;’  (Col.  1 : 
15);  “for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  God¬ 
head  bodily.”  Col.  2  :  9.  Christ  the  God-man,  to  wFom 
the  saints  are  most  closely  united,  fully  and  fairly  reveals 
the  Divine  nature  and  perfections,  and  as  the  Godhead 
dwells  in  him  permanently,  essentially  and  substantially, 
the  saints  have  a  vision  of  God  in  and  through  him.  Luke 
10  :  22.  In  union  with  the  Son,  they  are  in  union  with 
the  Father;  and  in 'beholding  the  Son,  they  behold  the 
Father.  John  14:  8-11.  By  faith  they  commenced  a  union 
of  life  with  Christ  on  earth ;  by  faith  they  advanced  in 
that  union  of  life  with  Christ  in  time  ;  in  unclouded  vision 
they  are  glorified  in  that  union  of  life  with  Christ  in  heaven; 
and  in  full  perfection  they  live  in  that  union  of  life  with 
Christ  through  all  eternity.  The  union  of  Christ  and  be¬ 
lievers  is  all-embracing. 

AYe  learn  the  necessity  of  “repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Acts  20  :  21. 
For  without  sincere  sorrow  for  sin  and  evangelical  faith 
in  Christ,  as  our  only  Saviour,  there  can  be  no  union 
with  him,  and  therefore  no  eternal  life  in  us.  Only  he 
who  has,  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  been  led 
to  forsake  sin,  to  relinquish  all  self-confidence,  and  ta 
receive  Christ  in  true  faith,  is  united  with  Christ  and 
has  eternal  life.  As  the  branch  must  perish  without  the 
vine,  so  must  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  perish  with¬ 
out  Christ ;  and  as  the  branch  lives  by  abiding  in  the  vine, 
so  shall  he  live  who  continues  by  faith  in  union  with 
Christ  to  the  end.  He  who  liveth,  and  believeth  in  Christ, 
shall  never  die. 

The  source  of  the  believer’s  fortitude  and  power.  Christ 
in  him  is  his  strength.  He  may  be  assailed,  persecuted 
and  afflicted  ;  he  may  be  cast  out  and  led  to  the  lions’ 
den,  the  fiery  furnace,  or  the  burning  stake  ;  and  yet  he 
maintains  his  fortitude  unshaken,  his  death  is  life  to  him, 
and  he  conquers  though  he  dies.  He  has  power  with  God, 
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and,  like  Jacob,  shall  prevail.  He  is  united  to  him  'who 
has  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Matt.  28 :  18), 
and  therefore  fears  no  ill.  Christ  will  not  leave  him. 
Such  faith  the  martyrs  and  reformers  had ;  they  were 
strong  by  faith  in  union  with  Christ,  and  in  the  strength 
of  Christ  had  power  to  face  their  foes,  every  danger, 
and  death  itself.  In  Christ  we  are  strong ;  without  him 
we  can  do  nothing.  Every  trial,  if  endured  patiently  in  re¬ 
liance  on  Christ,  will  tend  to  unite  us  closer  to  Christ,  and 
thus  fit  us  better  for  heaven. 

The  dignity  and  high  position  of  the  believer  in  Christ. 
He  is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world.  He  is  a  son 
of  God,  an  heir  of  God,  and  all  things  are  his.  He  has 
a  title  to  all  in  heaven  and  all  be  needs  on  earth.  He 
is  a  king  and  a  priest,  and  shall  reign  forever,  giving 
glory  and  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb.  Honoring  Christ, 
the  Father  will  honor  him.  He  shall  vie  in  glory  with 
angels,  and  in  Christ  far  out-shine  them.  He  is  exalted 
with  Christ  on  the  throne,  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  shall  judge  the  world  and  angels,  and  reign  with  Christ, 
world  "v-dthout  end.  Believers  are  happy  here  and  shall 
be  forever  in  their  union  with  Christ.  ‘‘Theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  5:3);  “for  their  conversation 
is  in  heaven  ;  from  whence  also  they  look  for  the  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Philip.  3  :  20),  from  whose  hands 
thev  shall  receive  an  unfading  crown  of  glorv.  Thev 
“count  all  things  but  loss  in  comparison  of  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.”  They  have  peace,  and 
will  have  peace  and  rest  forever.  They  are  God’s  own 
children  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  transcendent  excellency  and  glory  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  plan, 
like  its  Author,  is  all  radiant  with  glory  and  in  infinite 
wisdom  adapted  to  our  w'ants  as  sinners  and  to  raise  us 
up,  sanctify  us,  and  in  union  with  Christ  exalt  and  glorify 
us.  Who  would  not  be  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  who 
would  not  live  the  life  of  heaven  on  earth  ?  wdio  would 
not  strive  to  gain  the  world  of  surpassing  glory.  What 
is  there  greater  on  earth  or  in  heaven  than  union  with 
the  Lord  Jesus  ?  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  Holy 
Ghost,  be  given  praise  and  honor,  thanksgiving  and  glory, 
both  now  and  forever  !  Amen. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

EXPOSITION  OF  MARK  IX:  49. 

For  every  one  shall  he  salted  ivith  fire,  and  every  sacri¬ 
fice  shall  he  salted  ivith  salt.  Mark  9  ;  49. 

This  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  difficult  passage 
of  Scripture,  A  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  and  various 
interpretations  have  been  suggested.  Its  precise  mean¬ 
ing  cannot,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The 
most  common  exposition  is  the  reference  of  the  passage 
to  the  words,  which  immediately  precede,  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  truth,  previously  presented.  A  reason 
is  assigned  why  the  impenitent,  every  one  that  lives  and 
dies  in  sin,  will  be  tormented  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
despair.  The  verse  in  immediate  proximity  repeats  the 
solemn  and  terrific  enunciation,  ‘^where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,”  representing  fire  as 
an  element  of  the  endless  sufferings  of  the  condemned, 
the  infinite  torture  of  the  lost.  The  question  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  interpretation,  naturally  arises,  how  can 
the  victim  under  the  influence  of  these  sufferings,  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  utter  annihilation.  The  reply  is  by  being 
maintained  in  being  for  the  very  purpose  of  enduring  them. 
Every  one  must  be  sprinkled  or  rubbed  with  salt,  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  preservation.  As  salt  preserves 
from  putrefaction  the  flesh,  which  is  brought  in  contact 
with  it,  so  fire  applied  to  the  wicked  in  a  future  state, 
will  have  the  property  of  keeping  them  in  existence,  and 
not  only  of  assimilating  them  to  its  own  nature  but  of 
making  them  like  itself  indestructible.  The  Divine  wrath 
■will  preserve  them  from  annihilation,  keep  them,  not  from 
suffering,  but  for  suffering.  The  lost  sinner  will  be  burned, 
but  not  consumed,  salted  with  the  fires  of  perdition  as  a 
subject  of  retributive  justice,  in  his  sufferings  a  continual 
sacrifice  to  God. 

The  great  objection  to  this  exposition  of  the  passage 
is,  that  it  requires  us  to  give  a  sense  to  the  word  rta?,  every 
wicked  one,  as  is  unusual,  such  as  the  principles  of  true 
exegesis  do  not  warrant.  The  difficulty  in  interpreting 
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the  words  arises  from  their  position  in  connexion  with  the 
verses  immediately  preceding. 

Others  consider  the  verse,  as  it  here  stands,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  or  isolated  thought,  belonging  to  some  other  part 
of  the  Gospel.  They  explain  the  passage  in  the  sense 
of  rtasa  Oviid,  every  one  consecrated  to  Grxd.  The  salt  is 
thus  taken  to  signify  the  salt  of  grace,  the  gift  of  heavenly 
wisdom  or  spiritual  blessing.  Every  sacrifice — every  one, 
who  consecrates  himself  ‘^a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  accepta¬ 
ble  unto  God”  (Rom.  xii.  1) — shall  he  salted  with  fire,  “an 
offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord,” 
(Lev.  i.  13).  There  would  then  be  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  ritual  precept,  “And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat-of¬ 
fering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt,  neither  shait  thou 
suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking 
from  thy  meat-offering  :  with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt 
offer  salt”  (Lev.  ii.  13).  The  idea  would  be  that  every 
sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt,  which  is  antiseptic  and 
conservative  in  its  effects,  a  symbol  of  incorruption  and 
of  the  inviolability  and  faithfulness  of  God’s  covenant 
with  his  children,  preparatory  to  its  being  acceptably 
devoted  to  the  Lord;  every  believer  shall  be  salted  with 
fire,  seasoned  or  purified  by  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(Matt.  iii.  11),  cleansed  from  his  sins  and,  as  a  suitable 
offering,  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.  To  this  exposition  there  are  also  serious  objections. 
To  ascribe  such  a  meaning  to  Ttvpt  seems  harsh  and  un¬ 
natural.  It  cannot  fgirly  be  derived  from  the  wmrds.  It 
is  not  justified  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation. 

The  passage,  we  suppose,  applies  to  the  children  of 
God,  to  Christians  in  every  age,  and  refers  to  the  trials 
they  are  to  encounter  and  the  tribulations  they  are  to 
experience  in  this  life.  “The  fire  shall  try  every  man’s 
work,  of  what  sort  it  is”  (1  Cor.  iii.  13).  The  words  are 
to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  that  which  went  before, 
not  the  words  immediately  preceding.  They  contain  no 
allusion  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  future 
world.  Every  one,  every  believer,  shall  he  salted,  sea¬ 
soned,  made  fit  for  everlasting  bliss  ^vith  fire,  the  fiery 
trials  of  life,  with  such  sufferings,  adversities,  calamities, 
conflicts  and  sacrifices  as  cleanse  and  purify  the  soul, 
just  as  gold  is  tried  in  fire,  as  metals  are  cleared  of  all 
impurity  or  base  alloy.  It  is  in  accordance  with  God’s 
plan,  that  his  children  should  bt\  tested  by  such  a  searching 
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ordeal,  that  every  thing  impure  and  selfish  and  earthly 
should  be,  as  it  were,  burned  out  of  the  Christian  before 
he  enters  into  eternal  life.  The  opposition  of  men,  the 
temptations  of  the  adversary,  the  afflictions  and  sorrows 
of  life  serve  to  prepare  us  more  fully  for  that  existence, 
which  is  to  come.  This  is  the  season  of  our  probation. 
We  pass  through  a  purifying  process.  We  must  suffer 
loss,  even  of  the  members  of  our  body ;  we  must  part  with 
those  most  valuable,  the  hand  or  the  eye,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  sin,  that  thus  being 
tried,  we  may  at  last  reach  the  prize  of  our  high  calling. 
Every  true  Christian  will  be  seasoned  and  fitted  by  a 
fiery  process  for  eternal  bliss  and  glory,  just  as  every 
victim  is  seasoned  with  salt  for  the  sacrifice.  The  design 
of  the  Saviour  is  to  show  that  there  are  in  this  life  for 
every  believer  trials  and  sufferings,  persecutions  and  con¬ 
flicts,  sorrow  and  anguish  which  are  as  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  society  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  Paradise  of 
God,  as  the  seasoning  in  the  literal  sacrifice  was  necessary 
to  render  the  oifering  acceptable.  ^‘We  must  through 
much  tribulation*  (6ta  Tto'kj.Zjv  pressure,  compression), 

*“Tribulation  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tribuhun,  which  was  the 
thrashing  instrument  or  roller,  whereby  the  Roman  husbandmen 
separated  the  corn  from  the  husks  ;  and  tribidatio  in  its  primary 
significance  was  the  art  of  this  separation.  But  some  Latin  writer 
of  the  Christian  Church  appropriated  the  word  and  image  for  the 
setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth  ;  and  sorrow,  distress  and  adversity, 
being  the  appointed  means  for  the  separating  in  men  of  their  chaff 
from  their  wheat,  of  whatever  in  them  was  light  and  trivial  and 
poor  from  the  solid  and  the  true,  therefore,  he  called  these  sorrows 
and  griefs  ^‘tribulations,”  thrashings,  that  is,  of  the  inner  spiritual 
man,  without  which  there  could  be  no  fitting  him  for  the  heavenly 
garner.”  trexch. 

AVe  find  in  the  productions  of  an  old  English  poet  the  same  idea  ; 

‘'For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God’s  corrections 
Have  thrashed  out  of  us  our  vain  affections  ; 

Till  those  corruptions,  which  do  misbecome  us 
Are  by  thy  sacred  Spirit  windowed  from  us  ; 

Llutil  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures, 

Till  all  the  dusty  chaff  of  empty  pleasures, 

Yea,  till  His  flail  upon  us  He  doth  lay. 

To  thrash  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away  ; 

And  leave  the  soul  uncovered  5  nay  yet  more, 

Till  God  shall  make  our  very  Spirit  poor, 

We  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire  , 

But  then  wc  shall.”  '  i 
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enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts  xiv.  22).  “These 
are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  tx  and 

have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  vii.  14),  Thus  are  we  pre¬ 
served  from  self-confidence,  habitual  disregard  of  God, 
wanderings  into  forbidden  paths  and  violations  of  duty. 
A  fiery  work  though  it  be  for  the  righteous,  it  will  end 
in  their  purification  and  conversion.  To  accomplish  sal¬ 
vation,  to  obtain  eternal  life,  sin  must  be  renounced,  lust 
subdued,  numerous  trials  endured,  deep  anguish  often  borne, 
self-denial  practiced,  offences  removed  ;  our  principles  must 
be  tested.  As  we  pass  through  the  furnace  of  affliction, 
suffer  the  fires  of  persecution,  encounter  discouragements 
and  losses,  or  contend  with  fierce  opposition  in  own  progress 
in  the  Christian  life,  we  will  be  prepared  as  a  sacrifice, 
an  offering  to  God  ;  we  will  be  purified  and  saved.  “Be¬ 
loved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial, 
which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened 
unto  you ;  but  rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ’s  sufferings,  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed, 
ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy”  (1  Pet.  iv.  12, 
13).  We  may  through  grace  glorify  God  in  tribulation, 
in  the  fires,  even  the  hottest  fires,  in  the  fires  of  agonizing, 
burning  pain.  Our  faith  in  Christ  will  sustain  us,  and 
W’e  will  be  able  to  bear  the  most  ample  testimony  to 
the  sufficiency  and  purifying  character  of  our  Christian 
principles. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  POLITICS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Harless, 

By  Rev.  G.  A.  Wenzel,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

There  are  those  who  maintain,  that  Christians  should 
take  no  part  in  political  questions.  It  can,  however, 
scarcely  be  supposed,  that  by  this  they  contend,  that  the 
department  of  politics  should  be  entirely  resigned  to 
those  who  are  averse  to  Christianity.  They,  at  least, 
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reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  weigh  political  affairs 
in  the  scale  of  Christianity  and  judge  of  that,  in  which 
they  do  not  take  an  active  part,  from  the  stand-point  of 
Christian  enlightenment.  But  why  should  the  Christian 
enjoy  only  the  right  of  opinion  in  this  department,  and 
not  that  of  acting  in  accordance  with  it  ?  Is  this  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  Christianity  ?  No,  reply  others, 
the  Christian’s  duty  requires  him  to  employ  his  Christian 
knowledge  also  for  the  benefit  of  civil  society.  According 
to  this  knowledge  he  must  not  only  decide  on  which  side, 
in  questions  aftecting  public  life,  the  right  or  wrong  is 
to  be  found,  but  he  must  also  use  his  active  endeavors 
in  support  of  the  right  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
wrong.  But  is  Christ’s  kingdom  of  this  world  ?  Does 
Christianity  furnish  us  with  a  canon  of  political  orthodoxy  ? 
Does  it  prescribe  to  the  Christian  a  rule  by  which  to 
determine  questions  relating  to  political  wants  and  laws  ? 
Is  the  sphere  of  political  life  the  absolute  exponent,  the 
express  embodiment  of  questions  relating  to  Christian 
life?  This  can  as  little  be  maintained.  We  may  ex¬ 
amine,  from  the  stand-point  of  Christian  morality,  the 
means  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends, 
as  well  as  a  real  or  imaginary  re-action  produced  upon 
religious  life  by  questions  touching  civil  life,  but  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  civil  wants,  and  still  more  questions 
relating  to  civil  laws,  cannot  be  determined  by  a  direct 
and  purely  Christian  knowledge.  From  this  it  might  be 
inferred,  that  the  Christian,  as  such,  should,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  politics,  not  only  refrain  from  acting,  but 
even  from  expressing  an  opinion.  And  yet,  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  do  either.  Why  not,  if  the  inference 
is  correct?  And  if  not  correct,  where  lies  the  error? 
The  error  lies  in  the  leaving  out  of  certain  important 
premises.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  error  to  consider 
the  Christian  as  such,  only  in  the  relation  he  sustains 
to  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  For  the  Christian  is  also  a 
member  of  a  church  which,  as  a  legal  institution,  has 
a  real  temporal  existence,  whose  public  recognition  es¬ 
tablished  altogether  concrete  relations  of  itself  to  the  State 
and  of  the  State  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error 
to  regard  the  Christian  as  sustaining  no  relation  to  the 
State.  For  the  Christian  is  a  member  of  -that  commu¬ 
nity,  of  whose  benefits  he  will  enjoy  but  a  small  share, 
unless  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  its  welfare- 
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And  this  obligation  increases  in  proportion  as  the  State 
has  declared  its  willingness  and  is  using  its  endeavors, 
to  promote  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  but  also 
that  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  Christian  in  his  two -fold 
capacity  as  member  of  the  church  and  citizen  of  the  State 
stands  essentially  related  to  that  department,  to  which 
whatever  enters  into  the  subject  of  politics,  refers.  And 
he  neither  should  nor  can  decline  participating  in  them 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  Christian.  For  the  Christian 
has  religious  as  well  as  civil  obligations,  and  though  their 
tenor  is  indeed  not  determined  by  Christianity,  as  such, 
yet  their  existence  as  a  divinely  ordained  system  of 
order  affects  him,  and  he  is  therefore  not  at  liberty, 
just  because  he  is  a  Christian,  to  stand  aloof  from  them. 

Yet  I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  that  which  some 
feel  themselves  authorized  to  define  and  even  to  require 
as  the  political  deportment  of  Christians.  For  this  is 
calculated,  either  to  prevent  us  from  forming  an  opinion 
in  regard  to  politics,  or  to  lower  our  appreciation  of, 
and  regard,  for  Christianity.  And  this  is  done,  wherever 
the  supposition  prevails,  that  political  theories,  which  are 
to  regulate  our  political  conduct,  may  be  deduced  from 
so-called  Christian  premises.  For  these  premises  could 
only  be  sought  in  our  inner  spiritual  life’s  relation  to 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  as  the  basis  and  mediation  of  the 
relation,  in  case  Christ  being  received  as  our  law-giver 
and  his  gospel  as  our  law,  to  whose  final  decision  all 
questions  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  life  are 
ultimately  to  be  referred.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ  pre¬ 
sents  us  only  with  principles,  rules  and  eventualities  in 
regard  to  our  religious-moral  conduct  in  both  departments 
of  life.  Their  practical  application  in  the  shape  of  con¬ 
stituted  laws  is  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil-political 
sense  of  mankind ;  guided  by  which  they  have  ever,  as 
necessity  and  circumstances  required  it,  endeavored  to 
enclose  by  legal  enactments,  within  certain  limits,  and  guard 
against  violence  a  department  of  life  within  which  the 
Christian,  in  his  capacity,  both,  as  member  of  the  Church 
and  citizen  of  the  State,  seeks  to  verify  both  his  religious 
and  civil  deportment.  The  basis  and  essentials  of  this 
are  at  all  times  the  same,  because  originally  declared  by 
the  word  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But  the  peculiar  form 
of  laws,  under  which  the  Christian  spirit  is  to  act,  has 
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not  originally  been  fixed  by  the  Gospel,  either  for  the 
Church  or  the  State,  but  is  left  to  historical  development, 
dependent  upon  all  those  different  agents  of  civilization, 
as  they  impart  in  various  ways  to  the  different  stages  of 
national  development  their  peculiar  forms.  The  progress 
of  development  and  the  necessary  mutations  of  law-reg¬ 
ulations,  connected  therewith,  is  in  this  instance  just  as 
much  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  eternal 
uniformity  of  the  truly  Christian  spirit  is  most  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  Christianity. 

This  being  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  establish  this  eternal 
uniformity  as  the  only  consitutive  factor,  the  alone  de¬ 
terminate  rule  for  the  mutable  formations  of  political  law- 
questions,  without,  at  the  same  time,  altering  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  or  of  mistaking  the  natural  sources  out 
of  which  laws  proceed  ?  Christianity  is  no  theocracy  in 
the  sense  of  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  and  the 
professors  of  Christ  possess,  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  no 
code  of  laws  for  the  formation  of  their  political  life.  If 
the  gospel  was  such  a  code,  then,  indeed,  might  every 
political  question  be  viewed  in  a  Christian  or  un-christian 
light,  and  every  difference  in  political  opinion  would,  at 
the  same  time,  vitally  affect  our  relation  to  God.  But 
is  it  really  supposed,  that  the  gospel  does  decide,  as  to 
whether  a  man  can  be  a  Christian  and  maintain  his  char¬ 
acter,  as  such,  under  a  republic,  or  under  an  absolute 
monarchy,  or  under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  under 
allied  States,  or  under  a  Union  of  States,  in  short,  whether 
he  can  under  this  or  that  form  of  government  be  a  Christian 
and  conduct  himself  as  such  ?  Does  any  one  imagine, 
that  one  look  into  the  word  of  God  is  sufficient  for  clearly 
ascertaining,  whether  this  or  that  alteration  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  is  judicious  and  proper?  Does  my  Christianity 
tell  me,  whether  the  existing  state  of  things  ought  to  be 
continued,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  changed  or  improved  ? 
Whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  that 
all  power  should  concentrate  in  the  supreme  executive, 
or  whether  his  authority  should  be  confined  within  these 
or  those  limits  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
the  States  ?  I  am  utterly  unable  to  point  out  how  and 
in  what  way  a  conclusive  answer  to  any  and  all  of  these 
questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel.  Yet  it  is  often 
demanded  of  us  in  the  name  of  the  gospel,  now  to  be 
liberal,  then  to  be  conservative,  then  again  to  act  in 
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support  of  existing  institutions,  and  still  again  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  reforms,  just  as  if  the  ends  and  objects, 
for  which  reforms  are  brought  about  or  existing  institu¬ 
tions  preserved,  had  in  every  instance  its  prototype  in  the 
Divine  Word  or  in  Christian  knowledge.  If  the  legiti¬ 
mation  of  law  is  already  included  in  the  existence  of  legal 
obligations,  then  the  expunction  of  whatever  is  established 
wmuld,  of  course,  be  wrong ;  and  if  the  introduction  of 
reforms  is  conceded  as  a  right  only  when  special  cases 
call  for  it,  then  the  suspicion  of  incompleteness  attaches 
to  every  established  system  of  laws.  But  the  fact,  of  any¬ 
thing  being  permanent  or  of  undergoing  changes,  proves 
it  neither  right  nor  wrong.  An  established  right  may 
become  a  wrong,  if  it  prove  a  hinderance  to  the  actual 
power  of  those  relations  and  institutions  which  constitute 
a  community,  in  its  active  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  or  the  State.  And  the  best  intentioned 
reformation  becomes  unlawful,  if,  as  an  absolute  power, 
it  does  not  respect,  but  arbitrarily  destroys  the  continuity 
of  those  established  fundamental  conditions,  upon  which 
depends  the  progressive  development  of  new  formations 
of  law,  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
the  community  at  large.  For  in  both  instances  we  have 
only  an  extemporized  law  in  contradistinction  from  the 
regular  expression  of  that  common  system  of  order,  as 
it  is  ever  growing  anew  out  of  certain  given  interests  and 
necessities,  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  such,  as 
others  are,  independent  of  the  actual  formation  of  people 
and  nations,  and  occurring  in  the  natural  development 
of  human  affairs.  Since,  in  this  respect,  whatever  is  new 
proceeds  from  something  which  had  a  prior  existence, 
out  of  which  it  grew  germ-like,  no  reformation  can,  of 
course,  be  imagined  without  linking  it  to  some  law  ex¬ 
isting  before,  and  no  existing  law  can  be  conceived  without 
the  tendency  to  further  development.  Only  that  which 
forms  the  basis  and  is  the  common  prototype  of  all  law, 
such  as  property,  marriage,  the  family,  &c.,  has  an  im¬ 
mutable  basis  of  continuity.  All  other  forms  regulating 
business  and  life  as  well  as  community  of  business  and 
life  are  dependent  not  upon  immutable  Divine  laws,  but 
upon  mutable  human  laws  and  conditions,  susceptible  of 
development.  Whatever  becomes  a  law  in  this,  becomes 
so  as  the  opposition  which  order  keeps  up  against  the 
blind  force  of  men  and  circumstances.  It  is  an  cxhi- 
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bition  of  man’s  control  over  himself  and  the  relations 
■which  condition  him.  For  the  modi  operandi.,  however, 
to  legalize  this  control,  there  is  again  no  general  law, 
except  this,  that  within  a  community  which  has  become 
such  in  the  providence  of  God,  force  is  not  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  force,  but  law  and  order.  This  is  both  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  common  sense  and  the  teachings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the 
few  or  all  are  called  to  labor  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  this  law  and  order, — for  this,  Christianity 
-does  again  not  lay  down  a  joriori  any  general  rule,  ex¬ 
cept,  that  from  the  time  in  which  law  and  order  are  es¬ 
tablished,  none  are  to  resist,  but  all  are  to  submit  to 
them,  and  that  the  distinction  which  is  made  between 
the  governing  and  the  governed  is  not  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other,  but  is  rendered 
necessary  only  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  regard 
to  whether  the  establishment  of  these  laws  belong  only 
to  one,  or  to  many,  or  to  all,  I  am  unable  to  state  anything 
generally  binding,  from  specific^  Christian  knowledge.  The 
gospel  does  not  codify  laws.  That  all  cannot  be  equally 
called  to^the  executive  maintenance  of  right  and  law,  I 
only  know  from  the  general  truth,  that  none  obey  where 
all  want  to  command.  But  as  to  whether  the  right  to 
command  is  to  be  conferred  upon  one  or  upon  many,  I  am 
equally  unable  to  produce  a  general  rule  from  the  gospel. 
For  such  positive  legal  establishments  have  their  root  in 
the  history  of  nations,  and  not  in  the  manifestations  of 
the  grace  of  God  concerning  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

What,  therefore,  can  be  more  preposterous  than  the 
assertion,  that  a  Christian,  as  such,  must  be  a  royalist, 
or  a  republican,  or  a  constitutional  monarchist,  &c.,  &c. 
His  Christianity  binds  him  to  nothing,  except  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  subvert  the  existing  government  by  force,  show¬ 
ing  himself  in  conduct  a  ro3mlist  in  an  absolute  monarchy, 
a  constitutionalist  in  a  limited  monarchy,  and  a  republican 
in  a  republic.  His  duty  under  all  tfiese  different  forms 
of  government  consists  in  obedience  to  the  law,  for  the 
rendering  of  which  he  will  find  opportunity  in  each.  In 
this  legitimate  obedience  he  enjo^^s  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  freedom  ;  and  it  is  his  right  and,  moreover,  his 
duty  to  oppose  every  infringement  of  the  laws,  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  l)y  every  lawful  means,  short  of 
force,  in  his  power.  As  to  whether  he  regards  an  ab- 
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solute  monarchy,  or  a  limited  monarchy,,  or  a  republic, 
best  adapted  for  the  free  exercise  of  this  duty,  and  even 
as  to  which  of  these  particular  forms  he  regards  the  most 
desirable,  his  mind  must  be  left  entirely  free,  free,  at  least, 
from  the  idea,  that  Christianity  decides  positively  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other.  Or  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some,  to  deduce  arguments 
in  favor  of  an  absolute  monarchy  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Christ,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  or  of  others,  in  favor 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  from  the  liberty  and 
equality  of  Christians,  or  of  a  third,  in  favor  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  from  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ 
between  God  and  man.  These  absurdities  are  no  inven¬ 
tions  of  mine.  They  are  the  natural  offspring  of  that 
perversity  which  pretends  to  be  able  to  find  decisive 
declarations  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  regard  to  questions 
pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  civil  government.  I  call 
this  perversity.  For  from  the  gospel  in  itself  considered, 
nothinfz:  can  be  deduced  in  reference  to  absolute  rif^bt, 
either  as  it  affects  royalty,  a  limited  monarchy,  or  repub¬ 
licanism.  Where  and  how  the  one  or  other  form  exists, 
I  only  know  from  the  positively  established  historical 
construction  of  the  laws  among  this  or  that  nation.  But 
where  and  how  one  or  the  other  form  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  suitable  in  view  of  existing  facts  and  rela¬ 
tions,  concerning  this,  neither  the  gospel  nor  the  abstract 
form  of  government  tells  me  anything,  but  I  can  only  ascer¬ 
tain  it  by  a  reference  to  the  prevailing  condition  of  the 
nation  itself.  Christianity  does  not  forbid  me  to  attach, 
under  expressed  conditions,  to  one  form  of  government 
a  relative  value  over  the  other.  Political  reason  only 
forbids  me,  to  ascribe  any  importance  to  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  a  nation  apart  from  Us  constitutional  form.  It 
is  not  opposed  to  Christian  intelligence,  which  in  fact 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  but  opposed  to  political 
intelligence,  to  make  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  dependent 
upon  this  or  that  form  of  government.  If,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  condition  of  things,  I  regard  our  ex¬ 
isting  form  of  government  the  best,  not  only  because  it 
has  in  fact  a  legal  existence,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
most  judicious,  I  do  not  do  so  in  accordance  with  any 
definition,  given  by  Christianity,  as  to  what  form* of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  best,  nor  in  accordance  with  an  abstract 
political  theory,  but  in  acGordaiice  with  the  light  in  which 
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I  view  the  wants  as  they  now  appear  and  the  nature  of 
things  as  I  find  them.  If  these  do  not  appear  among 
other  nations,  it  seems  to  me  folly,  to  call  their  govern¬ 
ment  a  failure,  simply  because  it  has  not  the  same  con¬ 
stitutional  form.  Supposing,  however,  our  antecedents 
changed,  neither  my  political  reason,  nor  my  Christian 
intelligence  would  prevent  me  from  regarding  an  alteration 
in  our  present  form  of  government  possible  and  admissible. 
To  labor  for  such  an  alteration,  would  appear  to  me  at 
variance  Avith  duty  and  law  only,  if  done  in  accordance 
Avith  an  abstract  political  theory,  in  opposition  to  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  outside  the  limits  appointed  for  the  proper 
regulation  for  the  formation  of  new  laws  and  by  the 
application  of  force.  But  to  assert  positively,  that  the 
Christian  must  only  recognize  the  stability  of  whatever 
exists  and  render  submission  to  it,  is  a  point  concerning 
which  I  am  unable  to  produce  from  the  gospel  any  sat¬ 
isfactory  proof.  If  the  real  condition  of  things  is  un¬ 
dergoing  such  a  change,  that  an  existing  constitution 
becomes  the  occasion  of  disorder,  our  efforts  cannot  be 
directed  towards  the  preservation  of  that  which  exists, 
but  rather  towards  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  order. 
The  Christian  should  not  be  prevented  from  co-operating 
in  this  by  being  told  that  his  Christian  duty  consists  only  in 
preserving  whatever  exists.  This  is  that  perverted  con¬ 
servatism,  which  is  blinded  by  false  dogmas,  instead  of 
clearing  its  vision  and  thus  enabling  it  to  discern,  what 
may  be  retained  for  the  promotion  of  order,  and  what 
ought  to  be  rejected.  But  for  such  a  discernment  Ave  do 
again  not  become  fitted  by  a  mere  theory,  whether  we  call 
it  Christian  or  humano-political  construction,  but  by  the 
closest  observance  and  examination  of  all  those  real  factors 
which,  in  the  different  stages  of  the  development  of  na¬ 
tional  life,  compose  the  really  established  fundamental 
conditions,  upon  which  a  nation  is  to  work  out  its  pe¬ 
culiar  destiny.  These,  however,  are  not  ahvays  the  same, 
nor  do  they  remain  so.  And  if  in  consequence  of  re¬ 
curring  changes,  a  disposition  to  introduce  reforms  in 
one  or  another  direction  should  manifest  itself,  they  must 
not  be  summarily  discountenanced  as  unchristian  tenden¬ 
cies,  but  examined,  whether  they  are  founded  in  an  his¬ 
torical  -necessity.  If  they  are  not,  then  they  are  in 
themselves  unjustifiable  ;  but  if  they  are,  the  attempt  at 
reform  in  itself  is  to  be  admitted,  and  it  only  remains, 
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to  examine  carefully  the  means  to  be  employed  in  bringing 
it  about,  that  these  may  not  be  repugnant  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christian  morality.  Further  than  this  Christianity 
does  not  meddle. 

And  now  let  us  compare  with  this  the  adverse  position 
of  political  parties  to  each  other.  According  to  these 
the  Christian  is  to  take  for  granted,  that  Christianity 
furnishes  him  with  a  satisfactory  and  decisive  criterion 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  political  conduct  and  opinion. 
In  reply  to  this  we  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  one  may  be 
an  excellent  Christian,  but  a  very  simple,  awkward  and 
perverse  politician.  He  even  stands  in  danger  of  also 
becoming  a  perverse  Christian,  if  he  attempts  to  judge 
in  political  alFairs,  according  to  the  measure  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  wdiich  has  been  imparted  to  him  in  reference  to 
the  relation  which  he  and  his  fellow-men  sustain  to  God 
and  their  Redeemer.  What  does  this  tell  him  about 
the  administration  of  justice,  financial  affairs,  commercial 
and  industrial  relations,  agriculture,  assessments,  the  modus 
operandi  of  legislation,  representation  of  national  wants, 
&c.,  &c.,  around  which  all  political  questions  revolve  ! 
What  Christian  motive  will  I  assign  for  -being  in  favor 
of  free  trade  or  a  protective  tariff,  of  the  right  of  emi¬ 
gration  without  paying  the  deduction  money,  or  for  limited 
assessments,  of  the  division  of  estates,  or  the  restriction 
of  property,  of  state  representation,  or  absolute  monarchy, 
&c.  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  tends  more  to  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  religion  or  whether  it  interferes  most  with  a 
thorough  investigation  of  political  questions,  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  dragged  into  affairs  concerning  which  Christian 
knowledge  as  the  Christian,  as  such  possesses,  or  may  and 
must  possess  it,  knows  nothing  at  all.  And  yet  men 
are  called  upon  in  the  name  of  Christianity  to  maintain 
this  or  that  party  position  in  politics,  impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  they  are  Christians  because  in  favor  of 
this  or  that  limitation  of  the  representation  of  the  people  ; 
or  that  they  must  be  in  favor  of  it,  because  they  are 
Christians.  Where  such  a  belief  prevails  there,  of  course, 
all  who  are  not  in  favor  of  this,  are  at  once  unchristian¬ 
ized.  And  is  this  to  promote  the  authority  of  Christianity 
and  the  actual  investigation  of  political  questions?  Where 
then  are  to  be  found  the  declarations  of  the'  gospel 
which  throw  light  upon  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  States  ? 
How  will  I,  for  instance,  deduce  from  the  gospel,’  that 
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he  does  not  “honor”  the  king,  who  desires  the  power  of 
the  crown  confined  within  certain  limits  of  the  power  of 
the  State  ?  It  is  altogether  possible,  that  some  who  desire 
this  have  not  the  “honor”  of  the  crown  at  heart,  whilst 
others  have.  If  these  latter  wish  to  give  a  proof  of  this, 
they  cannot  do  it  simply  by  giving  assurance  of  their 
opinion  or  by  appealing  to  their  Christianity,  but  by 
producing  the  real  reasons,  founded  in  the  condition  of 
things,  from  which  their  political  postulates  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  crown  do  necessarily  follow.  Then  let  reasons 
be  opposed  to  reasons,  but  let  them  not  be  disposed  of  by 
asserting,  that  a  Christian  cannot  entertain  nor  urge  such 
reasons. 

That  kind  of  conduct  so  detrimental  to  the  public  good 
and  which  is  ridiculed  and  denounced  under  the  term 
of  “bunkum,”  is  exhibited,  where  men  pretend  to  speak 
and  give  a  common  sense  opinion  about  political  questions 
without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between 
facts  and  laws,  without  understanding  the  product  of 
history  and  without  comprehending  the  connection* between 
what  is  forming  and  what  already  exists.  But  this  sort 
of  conduct  does  by  no  means  improve,  but  becomes  vastly 
more  injurious,  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  solid  political  discernment  with  the  so-called 
results  of  Christian  knowledge.  For  in  this  w^ay  we  do 
not  only  make  the  source  of  our  personal  conduct  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  law  the  same  from  which  wm  derive  our  knowledge 
of  things  affecting  a  department,  information  concerning 
which  is  derived  from  a  source  altogether  different,  but 
we  also  expose  Christianity  to  the  danger,  of  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  source  of  distorted  political  views,  such  as 
are  entertained  only  too  often,  where  men  suppose  them¬ 
selves  able,  without  an  acquaintance  with  political  ques¬ 
tions,  to  judge  and  decide  concerning  them  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is,  of  course,  the  es¬ 
sential  and  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  only  really 
conservative  powder  of  a  well-ordered  and  prosperous  na¬ 
tionality.  But  political  conservative  parties  endanger  its 
influence  in  the  same  measure,  in  which  they  seek  to 
maintain  political  doctrines,  which  they  regard  as  right 
and  beneficial,  not  by  the  employment  of  cogent  political 
arguments,  but  by  appeals  to  Christianity.  For  w’hilst 
that  which  is  intended  to  influence  in  its  way  all  the 
various  relations  of  life  for  good  is  improperly  applied 
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to  subserve  the  interests  of  only  one  of  them,  its  author¬ 
ity  is  put  in  jeopardy  also,  where  it  is  designed  to  be 
the  only  rule  for  the  formation  of  our  judgment.'  Yea, 
we  even  cause  Christianity  itself  to  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  political  error,  whilst  the  mistake  only  con¬ 
sists  in  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Christians,  to  disguise 
their  own  opinions  under  the  cloak  of  Christianity.  For 
if  the  question  at  issue  only  affects  the  correctness  of 
a  political  opinion,  and  not  that  of  our  moral  conduct  in 
its  practical  application,  I  have  only  to  establish  this  cor¬ 
rectness  by  arguments,  deduced  from  the  subject.  It  is 
political  reasoning,  and  not  Christian  argumentation,  that 
convinces.  Whether,  as  they  say  in  England,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  party  to  her  royal  majesty  is  in  the  right  or  wrong, 
I  am  not  able  to  prove  either  there  or  elsewhere  by  simply 
laying  down  the  nominal  Christian  principle,  that  all  op¬ 
position  is  contrary  to  Christian  obedience.  I  can  just 
as  well  assert,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  obedience,  which 
is  opposed  to  all  Christian  'duty  of  true  loyalty  and  of 
all  loyal  fidelity.  But  with  all  these  general  assertions 
nothing  is  gained  for  the  concrete  point  in  question. 
Political  questions  of  law  are  not  settled  by  a  simple  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  opinions  of  those  concerned  in  them.  They 
must  be  considered  in  their  objective  character  and  es¬ 
timated  according  to  their  own  merits.  This  is  the  only 
way,  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct  political  opinion. 
Not  even  the  political  party  position  of  those,  who  lay 
down  any  postulate,  can  determine  me  in  favor  of  any 
specific  case.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  Democrats  in 
Prussia  entertain  a  more  correct  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
entire  German  question,  than  the  so-called  constitution¬ 
alist,  then  I  agree  with  them,  not  on  account  of  their 
democratic  tendency,  but  on  account  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  views  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  conservatives  refuse  to  the  State  a  pro¬ 
portionate  representation  in  financial  afiairs,  their  con¬ 
servatism  can  be  no  reason  why  I  should  agree  with 
them  in  opinion.  Least  of  all  does  the  piety  of  a  pol¬ 
itician,  although  it  be  generally  acknowledged,  incline 
me  to  take  the  correctness  of  his  political  opinions  for 
granted,  because  he  is  a  Christian.  For  his  Christianity 
does  not  preserve  him  from  entertaining  erroneous  views 
in  the  political  estimation  of  the  subject  in  question. 
VoL.  XIV,  No.  54.  33 
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Therefore,  I  say,  be  Christians  in  all  you  say  and  do, 
but  leave  out  Christianity  in  the  politico-judicial  inves¬ 
tigation  and  determination  of  political  questions  concerning 
right !  You  create  in  so  doing  a  prejudice  both  against 
Christianity  and  political  acumen. 

It  is  true,  Christianity  affords  in  political  questions  a 
certain  amount  of  information,  of  which  those  who  stand 
aloof  from  it,  do  not  reap  the  advantage.  This  information 
is  derived  from  the  moral  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of 
nations,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  distempers 
which  have  prevailed  during  this  or  that  period  and  from 
the  ethical  estimation  of  the  cause  which  political  insti¬ 
tutions  are  to  serve,  or  from  which  desires  and  aims  of 
a  political  nature  are  to  emanate.  But  even  where  this 
information  is  possessed  we  must  be  careful,  that  w'e  do 
not  allow  an  opinion  in  itself  correct  to  exert  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  and  unlimited  influence  upon  us,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  of  political  questions.  That  which  is  right  in  itself 
does  not  become  wrong  because  aimed  at  through  the 
employment  of  unjustifiable  means  or  improper  motives. 
In  proof  of  this  take  the  following.  The  prevailing  spirit, 
which  produced  the  first  French  revolution,  will  and  must 
be  condemned.  But  this  does  not  exclude  the  recognition 
of  those  excessive  disorders  and  abuses  whose  removal 
could  be  justly  demanded,  wFilst  in  the  attempts  put  forth 
to  maintain  the  right,  men  permitted  themselves  to  be 
beguiled  into  the  commission  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs. 
Or,  whilst  the  requirements  of  the  German  reformation 
must  be  regarded  in  principle  as  perfectly  justifiable,  we 
as  little  as  Luther  can  avoid  discerning  the  fact,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  municipal  authorities,  ‘The  cavaliers  and 
the  mass  of  the  people,”  who  set  themselves  up  as  patrons 
of  the  reformation,  were  misled  by  false  political  view’s. 
But,  vice  versa^  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  from  these 
premises  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  reformation.  The 
state  of  the  case  must  first  of  all  be  examined  by  itself ; 
and  the  question,  what  relation  a  cause,  just  in  itself,  sus¬ 
tains  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  be  determined  afterwards. 
That  it  may  happen,  as  far  as  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  are  concerned,  that  we  accord  perfectly  with 
those,  who  labor  for  its  solution  in  an  objectionable  manner, 
or  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  in  reference  to 
the  essentially  correct  solution  of  a  question,  whilst  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether,  in  consideration  of  public 
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sentiment  and  the  popular  mind,  it  will  prove  a  benefit, 
that  in  the  estimation  of  political  questions,  in  giving  them 
currency  and  in  bringing  them  to  an  issue,  we  should  not 
only  have  regard  to  the  abstract  consistency  of  right, 
but,  in  view  of  the  concrete  conditions  of  the  relations 
and  dispositions,  also  to  the  consideration  of  practicability. 
But  it  cannot  be  allowed,  that  whatever  is  right  in  itself 
should  be  denounced  as  wrong  in  the  same  degree,  in 
which  it  is  perverted  and  improperly  promoted  by  the 
self-willed.  And  just  as  little  is  it  to  be  justified,  when 
the  nature  of  this  or  that  political  postulate,'  instead  of 
being  examined  on  its  own  merits,  is  designated  by  the 
aim  of  the  party  maintaining  it,  indicating  as  conservative 
or  revolutionary,  democratic  or  constitutional,  whatever  is 
advocated  by  those,  whose  political  aim  is  perhaps  aptly 
characterized  by  this  appellation.  ’  For  where  questions 
aftecting  political  life  do  really  spring  up,  there  they  em¬ 
anate  from  the  objective  nature  of  established  relations, 
and  whilst  parties  may  and  do  differ  in  reference  to  the 
choice  of  the  means  and  interests  which  induce  them  to 
take  part  in  these  questions,  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
merits  can  only  be  arrived  at,  by  keeping  out  of  view 
the  manner  in  which  parties  lay  hold  of  them,  and  by 
following  up  instead  the  real  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
these  questions.  This  impartiality  in  our  investigation  can, 
however,  least  be  attained  where,  from  the  correct  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  derive  from  Christianity  of  the  human 
passions,  we  draw  the  inference,  that  the  given  questions 
are  themselves  the  result  of  passionate  excitement.  His¬ 
torical  processes  are  nowhere  merely  the  product  of  human 
passions.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  least  of  all 
be  wanting  in  the  Christian.  An  analysis  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  political  excitements,  during  a  given  period,  will  show, 
that  they  were  aroused  either  by  some  real  calamity, 
for  the  removal  of  wdiich  perverted  means  Were  employed, 
or  by  some  positive  good,  the  securement  and  preservation 
of  which  was  sought  in  passionate  haste.  For  the  impulse 
of  passion  ever  lies  beyond  itself ;  and  only  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  and  recognizing,  and  not  by  denying  the  real 
evil  or  good  by  which  the  passions  are  aroused,  can  they 
be  met  and  the  ways  and  means  at  the  same  time  be 
found,  either  to  remove  or  obtain  without  the  excitement 
of  passion,  that  about  whose  real  nature  we  remain  in 
the  dark  just  so  long,  as  the  impulse  of  passion  is  regarded 
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eimply  as  the  imaginary  product,  and  both  are  not  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  from  one  another.  I  can,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  form  a  perfectly  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
morally  perverted  political  .excitements  as  they  prevail 
during  this  or  that  period,  and  yet  be  mistaken  in  my 
estimation  of  the  objective  evil  which  produced  these  ex¬ 
citements.  From  this  I  am  neither  saved  by  the  solemn 
earnestness  with  wdiich  I  condemn  what  is  morally  ob¬ 
jectionable,  nor  by  the  immoral  laxity,  with  which  I  declare 
it  as  indilferent.  The  eifectual  remedy  is  rather  to  be 
found  beyond  the  sphere  of  moral  judgment,  namely, 
in  the  accurate  knowledge  of,  and  inquiry  into,  the  ob¬ 
jective  nature  of  things  and  circumstances,  upon  whose 
relation  to  each  other  the  political  prosperity  of  nations 
depends,  during  this  or  that  period,  and  within  the  limits 
which  mark  their  political  existence.  This  can,  however, 
not  be  settled  from  a  general  Christian  point  of  view, 
but  by  the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  political  af¬ 
fairs  and  all  that  pertains  thereto.  If  we  are  desirous  of 
avoiding  political  ^‘bunkum,”  we  should  also  avoid  the 
use  of  Christian  phraseology  in  political  discussions.  The 
use  of  phrases  is  adopted,  where  the  knowledge  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  superficial  and  not  thorough.  But  the  material 
relations  out  of  which  political  questions  proceed  have  their 
sources  in  the  world,  and  not  in  Christianity.  Hence  the 
danger  of  the  use  of  phrases,  where  plain  Christianity  is 
made  to  engage  in  politics. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things.  Among  other 
things  also  in  this,  that  it  enables  us  to  find  the  proper 
limit,  within  which  godliness  alone  does  not  fit  us  for 
the  understanding  of  the  real  objects,  whose  existence  lies 
beyond  the  relation  of  our  piety  in  the  sight  of  God.  He 
who  is  engaged  in  agriculture  knows,  that  he  is  indebted 
finally  for  his  increase  to  the  sunlight  of  heaven.  But  if 
he  were  only  to  look  at  the  sun,  and  not  to  examine  and  till 
the  soil,  his  conduct  would  meet  with  a  poor  reward,  and 
he  would  be  more  apt  to  get  blind  than  reap  a  rich  har¬ 
vest.  So  also  those  who  imagine  one  glance  at  the  heaven¬ 
ly  light  of  revelation  to  be  sufiicient  to  find  one’s  way 
amid  the  labyrinth  of  temporal  human  affairs,  and  to 
gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  and  a  complete  mastery 
over  them,  without  the  employment  of  temporal  human 
means  and  the  exertion  necessary  for  this  work. 
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Christianity  suffices  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  self 
and  of  men  generally,  but  not  in  understanding  events, 
as  they  form  themselves  in  the  lives  of  nations  through 
the  Providence  of  God  and  the  actions  of  men.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  given  us  to  teach  us  how  to  engage 
in  our  investigations  and  labors  with  a  wise  reference  to 
God,  and  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  these 
investigations  and  labors.  From  it  we  are  to  learn^whence 
all  the  blessings,  attending  our  cares  and  labors,  proceed, 
but  not  what  particular  form  of  labor  and  care  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  temporal  objects  of  our  pursuit, 
and  what  serves  for  the  attainment  of  our  temporal  aims. 
Christian  self-knowdedge  is  to  humble  us  in  view  of  our 
own  wisdom,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  consumate 
wisdom  of  that  God,  who  holds  the  control  of  the  universe 
in  his  hand,  is  to  encourage  and  comfort  us  amid  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  foolishness  and  that  of  others. 
For  that  spirit  of  inflation,  that  arrogant  pretension  to 
infallibility,  unlimited  knowledge  and  power,  to  which  cun¬ 
ning  politicians  are  so  apt  to  lay  claim,  there  is  no  better 
and  more  effectual  remedy  than  simple  Christianity.  But 
to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  temporal  human  affairs  re¬ 
quires  as  much  practice,  as  is  required  by  the  enlightened 
Christian  to  gain  an  insight  into  Divine  things.  As  little 
as  w’orldly  wisdom  need  be  acquired  and  possessed  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  acquire  with  childlike  simplicity  a 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  just  so  little  is  this  required 
to  make  wise  in  w'orldly  things,  and  apt  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  worldly  ends.  That  which  is  designed  to 
sanctify  all  worldly  wdsdom  and  understanding,  is  not 
on  that  account  designed  to  impart  wmrldly  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Christianity  does  neither  produce  politi¬ 
cal  experience  and  knowledge,  nor  does  politics  produce 
Christian  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  things,  which  are  to 
serve  temporal  and  eternal  ends,  spring  from  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  roots.  And  that,  which  by  virtue  of  its  opposite 
nature  possesses  the  power  of  exerting  a  salutary  influence, 
should  not  be  deprived  of  this  power  by  the  attempt  to  raise 
it  from  the  same  root  with  the  other.  Upon  this  those  should 
seriously  reflect  who  would  make  Christianity  also  the  moth¬ 
er  of  political  wisdom. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  any  one  who  iii  this  department 
knows  the  right,  let  him  give  the  credit  to  the  true  source 
and  not  say,  that  he  owes  this  knowledge  to  his  Christianity, 
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so  that  in  the  event  it  should  after  all  be  found  not  to  be 
the  right,  the  dishonor  may  not  fall  back  upon  Christianity. 
IJis  Christianity  fits  him  to  desire  whatever  is  right  in 
the  right  way,  but  not  to  the  right  understanding  of 
what  in  questions  of  civil  right  and  civil  prosperity  is 
the  right,  iknd  if  he  as  a  Christian,  as  is  proper,  gives 
for  his  political  knowledge  God,  and  not  himself,  the  glory, 
let  him  remember,  that  God  does  not  distribute  his  gifts 
for  the  different  ends  of  this  temporal  life  in  one  and 
the  same  way.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  possess  those 
natural  gifts  with  which  God  endows  some,  and  which 
produce  those  “master  minds”  who  have  particular  aptitude 
in  the  administering  of  civil  affairs,  and  another  to  be 
endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  fits  and  prepares  for 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 
I  thank  Christianity  for  it,  if  I,  in  every  conceivable 
temporal  calling,  be  it  as  king  or  farmer,  as  tradesman  or 
politician,  remain  an  honest  man,  and  keep  my  soul 
guarded  against  the  temptations  with  which  every  tempor¬ 
al  calling  is  surrounded.  But  as  far  as  any  one  is  from 
saying,  that  his  Christianity  has  made  him  an  expert 
farmer,*  tailor,  shoemaker,  &c.,  &c.,  just  so  far  are  we  from 
attaining  from  Christianity  itself,  to  a  thorough  political 
discernment  and  expertness. 

All  these  appear  to  be  such  simple  truths,  that  one 
feels  almost  ashamed  to  utter  them  as  if  they  were  anything 
remarkable.  But  in  practical  life  it  often  happens,  that 
those  more  especially  who  are  otherwise  sincere  Christians 
act  as  if  they  had  forgotten  them.  Those,  therefore,  who 
now  and  then  preach  a  catechetical  sermon  on  Christianity 
and  politics  will  not  be  uselessly  empl(>yed.  The  present 
generation  seems  to  me  especially  in  need  of  such  a  re¬ 
minder,  wfithout  pointing  out  with  my  finger  the  examples 
and  proofs,  to  which  I  more  especially  allude. 
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By  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne.  In  two  Volumes.  New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers.  1860. 

These  volumes  we  have  read  with  deep  interest  and  prof¬ 
it,  although,  as  we  passed  along,  we  found  much  to  condemn 
in  sentiments,  frequently  uttered.  It  is  somewhat  rernai  k- 
able,  that  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  North,  so  conscientious  and  correct  a  man, 
should,  on  going  to  the  South,  have  embraced  with  apparent 
sincerity  and  earnest  cordiality  the  most  ultra  Southern 
views  on  all  subjects  of  policy  and  interest,  at  a  time  too 
when  his  adopted  State  entertained  more  liberal  views,  and 
political  aspirations  might  have  prompted  him  to  profess  a 
different  creed.  Many  of  these  opinions  were  formed  when 
he  was  yet  a  boy,  and  always  maintained  with  great  tenaci¬ 
ty  in  opposition  too  to  those  of  his  venerable  father,  who  was 
a  warm  Federalist,  an  earnest  advocate  for  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  most  ardent  admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  the  discussion  of  political  questions  the  argument  usually 
terminated  by  the  old  Doctor,  exclaiming,  ‘‘Pshaw’  !  John 
you  are  a  born  Democrat.”  Very  early  in  life  he  became 
deeply  imbued  and,  we  may  say,  fascinated  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Calhoun  school  ;  perhaps  he  more  fully  and  in¬ 
telligently  represented  the  principles  of  that  distinguished, 
but  infatuated,  statesman  than  any  other  Southern  man.  In 
these  views  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  State.  Even  as 
late  as  1851,  a  State  Convention,  in  opposition  to  his  senti¬ 
ments,  declared  “that  the  asserted  right  of  secession  from 
the  Union  on  the  part  of  a  State  or  States  is  utterly  un¬ 
sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  w’hich  w’as  framed  to 
establish,  and  not  to  destroy  the  Union  also  “that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Ylississippi  will  abide  by  the  Union, 
as  it  is  and  bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  without 
amendment ;  that  they  hold  the  Union  secondary  in  import¬ 
ance,  only  to  the  rights  and  principles  it  was  designed  to 
perpetuate  ;  that  past  associations,  present  fruition  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  will  bind  them  to  it  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
be  the  safeguard  of  those  rights  and  principles.”  General 
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Quitman’s  position,  at  this  time  and  long  before,  foreshadow¬ 
ed  the  line  of  conduct,  subsequently  adopted  by  Mississippi 
and  other  Southern  States.  He,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do 
in  the  moulding  of  public  sentiment  which  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy.  If  he 
were  now  living,  he  would  be  a  powerful  champion  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Secession  and  most  probably  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  if  not  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Southern 
army.  He  possessed  striking  characteristics,  which  would 
have  admirably  fitted  him  for  either  position,  whilst  his  many 
sterling  qualities  would  have  rendered  him  a  general  favorite 
with  the  people. 

General  Quitman  was  born  in  1798,  at  Khinebeck,  N.  Y. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman,  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  who  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  New  York 
Ministerium,  and  for  many  years  presided  over  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  The  son  was  designed  for  the  Lutheran  ministry,  and 
pursued  his  studies  with  that  end  in  view.  For  a  season  he 
w’as  placed  under  the  instruction  of  his  uncle.  Rev.  Dr. 
Wackerhagen,  who  at  the  time  was  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Schoharie.  During  the  twm  or  three  years  he  so¬ 
journed  under  his  roof,  the  Doctor  writes  that  “his  conduct 
W'as  mild,  gentle  and  courteous,  obtaining  for  him  the  love  of 
all.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  classics  and  paid 
laudable  attention  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  con- 
nected  with  his  daily  studies.  He  was  then  in  his  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  year,  and  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance 
of  improper  conduct  or  disobedience.”  He  subsequently 
continued  his  studies  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his 
father,  and  thence  was  transferred  to  Hartwick  Seminary,  of 
wdiich  the  Rev.  Dr.  Llazelius,  at  the  time,  had  charge.  The 
Professor  became’  very  much  attached  to  his  young  pupil 
and,  so  long  as  he  lived,  maintained  with  him  a  regular  and 
pleasant  correspondence.  Quitman  took  high  rank  as  a 
student,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  course  was  appointed 
a  Tutor  in  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Seminary.  This 
was  in  1816.  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman  was  cotemporary  with  him 
and  his  intimate  companion.  In  a  letter,  recalling  the  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  past,  he  says,  “I  never  met  with  a  nobler 
character.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  truthfulness  and  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  and  though  sustaining  towards  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  relation  of  Tutor,  always  an  invidious  one,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  Tutor  is  the  junior  of  many  of  his  pupils,  he 
never  failed  to  acquire  their  confidence  and  love.  In  1818 
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he  received  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  a  Professorship 
in  Mount  Airy  College,  Germantown,  Pa.,  at  the  time  a 
very  prosperous  and  popular  Institution.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  with  his  father,  during  this  period,  gives  evidence  of 
great  excellencies  of  character,  and  indicates  his  success  in 
acquiring  habits  of  self-reliance  and  of  independent  and  resol¬ 
ute  effort.  His  mind  now  becomes  very  much  exercised  in 
reference  to  his  future  profession.  He  well  knew  his  father’s 
wdshes  on  the  subject,  yet  his  inclinations  were  in  another 
direction.  To  assume  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office,  as 
he  would,  any  secular  business  he  felt  persuaded  would  he 
degrading  to  himself  as  well  as  the  office.  He,  therefore, 
abandons  the  study  of  Divinity  for  that  of  the  Law.  Al¬ 
though  the  father  was  disappointed,  he  cheerfully  acquiesces 
in  the  result,  and  in  reply  to  the  son,  announcing  his  decis- 
sion,  he  writes,  “You  have  arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
ought  to  know  what  is  for  your  own  good  in  the  choice  of 
your  profession.  I  shall  never  compel  my  children  to  enter 
upon  any  occupation  against  their  own  inclination.  I  am  no 
friend  to  the  profession,  which  you  prefer.  You  have,  how¬ 
ever  my  consent  and  blessing  upon  the  step  3"ou  meditate,  un¬ 
der  the  full  assurance  that  you  will  never  deviate  from  the 
principles  of  rectitude  and  honor.” 

We  next  find  our  voung  hero,  in  1820,  at  Chilicothe,  dili- 
gently  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  professional  studies. 
The  year  following  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
Law.  Soon  after  he  “pulled  up  stakes,  and  “pitched  his 
tent”  in  the  South,  for  which  he  had  long  had  a  strong  pre¬ 
dilection.  He  settles  at  Katchez,  and,  although  without 
means  or  friends,  entertains,  no  doubt,  of  his  success.  In 
a  letter  to  his  father,  he  says :  “I  write,  dear  father,  because 
I  know  your  solicitude  for  me.  From  the  cares  that  I  have 
had,  I  can  estimate  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  who  has  the 
happiness  of  his  children  at  heart,  and  to  whom  Providence 
has  denied  the  means  of  setting  them  up  in  the  world.  You 
have  given  your  example,  your  instruction  and  your  bless¬ 
ing,  worth  far  more  than  money  ;  and  with  these  I  can  fight 
my  battle  of  life,  and  have  no  fears  of  the  result.  *  *  { 

shall  be  upright  and  honorable,  whether  I  die,  rich  or  poor. 
*  *  Continue  to  give  me  your  blessing,  dear  father,  and 

your  son  Jack  will  never  disgrace  you.”  He  frequently 
wrote  to  his  father,  and  the  tenderness  and  aftection  which 
the  correspondence  exhibits  is  truly  refreshing.  He  cher- 
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ished  until  the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  most  pleasing  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  father’s  instructions  and  counsels,  and  always 
referred  to  him  with  the  most  affectionate  interest.  In  a 
communication  we  had  from  him  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  preparing  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  and  services  of  his  deceased  parent,*  he  wrote  in  most 
touching  strains,  and  seemed  very  grateful  for  the  effort  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  one,  whom  he  so  much 
loved  and  revered. 

He  now^ives  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  seems  to  be  incessantly  employed.  He  soon  ac¬ 
quires  a  high  reputation  for  skill  and  success  in  business. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  to  him  about  this  time  by  his 
step-brother,  Hev.  Hr.  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  written  in  the 
Doctor’s  playful,  characteristic  style  : 

“I  have  often  heard  Natchez  described  as  seated  on  a  high  bluff,  and, 
of  course,  likely  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  spot  within  1000  miles  of 
New  Orleans.  Still,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  a  frequent  use  of  Lee’s 
anti-bilious  pills,  two  or  three  a  day,  as  a  preventive  against  the  fall  dis¬ 
eases  of  that  climate.  How  shall  I  send  you  a  dozen  boxes  ?  A  pret¬ 
ty  thick  net  is,  I  suppose,  an  indispensable  defense  against  musquitoes. 
How  do  they  differ  from  gallinippers?  How  do  Yankees  thrive  with  you  ? 
I  have  been  told  that  girls  of  decent  appearance  and  good  education  are 
sure  to  be  snatched  upas  wives,  in  three  months  after  their  first  exhibition 
among  you.  Is  this  really  so  ?  If  it  be,  I  should  wish  to  disseminate 
the  information  on  your  warrant  among  some  friends  of  mine.  Rumor 
has  it,  that  ministers  rarely  fail  to  marry  rich  wives  in  that  country,  that 
they  fall  off  gradually  in  their  devotions,  and  become  the  most  rigorous 
task-masters  and  cotton-makers.  This,  surely,  must  be  scandal. 

‘‘Are  you  permanently  fixed,  or  will  you  roll  on  ?  Is  your  ambitious 
eye  fixed  upon  the  mines  of  Mexico,  or  do  you  expect  to  go  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia?  How  does  the  capital  of  Mississippi  please  you  as  a 
resting-place  ?  A  resting-place  only,  I  fear  it  will  be,  unless  one  of  its 
fair  sirens  enchant  you.  Another  foe,  not  a  fair  one,  is  to  be  guarded 
against.  I  suppose  every  body  is  down  with  high  bilious  fevers  from 
July  to  December.  Stick  to  your  pills,  and  cheat  the  adversary.  Some 
of  your  fellow-adventurers  at  Mount  Airy  have  at  length  found  places, 
and  others  are  tossing  about.  Haslam  has  the  Lutheran  Academy  at 
Charleston.  Goodman  has  gone  to  take  charge  of  the  churches  near 
Troy.  Backus  has  sailed  for  Pernambuco.  Promotion  is  rapid,  I  hear, 
in  your  new  country.  When  you  shall  have  risen  to  the  office  of  judge 
or  member  of  Congress,  let  me  know,  that  I  may  write  you  with  becom¬ 
ing  dignity.  Thei’e  is  a  colony  of  Germans  near  Natchez  somewhere. 
L'iok  after  them,  make  them  your  clients,  and  keep  them  in  the  true 
Church.” 

General  Quitman  was  a  man  of  generous  emotions  and 
kind  heart,  pure  in  character,  fearless  and  brave.  He  never 

^Vide  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  X,  p.  183. 
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evaded  a  duty  ;  stooped  to  no  artifice  ;  he  was  incapable  of 
a  mean  action.  He  was  an  earnest  and  able  supporter  of 
any  views  he  adopted.  He  soon  gathered  around  him  a  large 
circle  of  devoted  friends.  He  became  a  public  man,  and 
identified  himself  with  various  leading  interests,  designed  to 
promote  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  those  around 
him.  He  was  interested  in  education,  and  served  as  a  Trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  State  University  ;  he  was 
also  President  of  an  Anti-Gambling  Society,  of  an  Anti- 
Duelling  Society,  and  numerous  other  Associations,  fifetablished 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  fellowmen.  He  contribu¬ 
ted  liberally  to  the  education  of  some  of  his  relatives.  The 
following  letter,  written  in  1825,  to  his  nephew,  then  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Hartwick  Seminary,  gives  an  insight  into  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  an  illustration  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  him¬ 
self  influenced  : 

“I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  your  arrival  at  Hartwick,  and  that 
you  are  determined  to  employ  your  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage. 
Write  freely  and  often,  and  tell  me  what  profession  you  wish  to 
adopt.  Treat  me  with  the  utmost  candor,  and  without  reserve.  Upon 
the  profession  must  depend  your  line  of  studies.  I  "wish  you  to  be 
thorough  in  all  you  undertake.  I  have  not  offered  you  my  assistance 
to  leave  you  on  the  threshold.  Be  industrious,  be  economical,  be 
virtuous  and  honorable,  and  I  will  stand  by  you  always.  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  yon  prefer  the  law.  My  partialities  are  iu 
its  favor.  In  our  country  it  opens  the  road  to  distinction  and  wealth. 
Remember,  however,  it  is  laborious,  and  requires  unremitted  industry. 
There  is  no  position  in  society  so  abject  and  mean  as  that  of  a  mere 
pettifogger,  and  none  more  elevated  and  noble  than  that  of  the  honest 
and  distinguished  lawyer.  Persevere  5  few  men  of  good  intellect 
have  ever  failed  of  success  in  any  pursuit  to  which  they  have  given 
their  whole  mind  and  heart.  There  is  a  very  seductive  kind  of 
mental  dissipation,  to  which  young  men  too  often  give  wa}"^  5  it 
consists  in  changing  their  aims  and  objects  too  often — a  kind  of 
waiting  upon  Providence.  T^ey  make  as  little  real  progress  as  the 
mariner  who  sails  about  the  ocean  without  a  chart,  driven  by  the 
shifting  winds ;  they  pursue  every  shadow  that  flits  across  their 
path.  Such  persons,  always,  fail,  because  they  have  no  ultimate 
aim.  The  young  man  who  sets  out  upon  the  journey  of  life  sliould 
fix  his  eye  upon  some  great  object,  and  then  resolutely  and  perseveringly 
exert  all  his  energies  to  accomplish  it.  If  the  tide  of  adversity 
sets  against  his  progress,  he  should  row  the  harder;  if  difficulties 
intervene,  grapple  with  and  overcome  them.  Keep  this  in  view, 
and  you  may  commence  your  career  with  many  advantages.  In  the 
mean  time,  consult  your  venerable  instructor  in  all  things  ;  determine 
to  be  first  among  your  fellow-students ;  write  me  once  a  month  ; 
choose  your  topics ;  do  not  try  to  be  stiflF  and  learned ;  any  thing 
that  amuses  and  interests  you  will  be  pleasing  to  me;  above  all 
things,  be  unreserved.  I  would  not  have  you  an  imitator  or  a  parasite, 
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Lut  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a  student  to  select  some  model  from  the 
great  men  of  the  past,  or  from  those  that  figure  in  cotemporary 
history,  and  resolve  to  be  equal  to  him.  Epaminondas  used  to  engross 
ray  affections,  but  of  all  the  great  republicans  that  history  has  handed 
down  to  us,  I  now  most  admire  Cato  ;  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  not 
only  his  person  but  his  reputation  and  character  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.'’ 

General  Quitman  married  now  into  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  families  of  Mississippi  and  by  this  relation 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  large  estate.  He  also 

early  entered  politica)  life  and  was  elected  to  various 

oflSces  of  honor  and  trust,  first  as  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  then  as  Chancellor  of  the  State,  delegate  to  the 

Convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitution,  Governor  and 
Representative  in  Congress.  He  was  never  a  rigid  poli¬ 
tician.  He  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  very  close  affinity 
to  either  of  the  leading  political  parties.  He  was  often 
in  disrepute  with  both.  More  devoted  to  principles  than 
party  he  would  sustain  no  measures,  no  matter  from  what 
source  they  emanated,  if  they  conflicted  with  his  convic¬ 
tions  of  right.  Yet  he  possessed  a  strong  hold  on  public 
confidence,  and  was  often  supported  by  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  their  political  views.  In  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Convention  that  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  1848 
he  was  named  for  the  Vice-Presidency  and,  it  is  said, 
had  more  personal  strength  and  popularity-  in  that  body 
than  any  other  man  placed  in  nomination ;  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  met  in  Cincinnati  in  1856,  he  received 

for  the  office  the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the  first 

ballot ;  but  in  both  instances  he  was  defeated  by  one 

of  those  combinations,  that  seem  unavoidable  when  there 
are  so  many  conflicting  claims  to  reconcile  and  a  platform 
must  be  constructed  for  the  concentration  of  discordant 
opinions. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  life  he  gave  his  adhesion 

to  the  doctrines  of  State-rights  or  independent  sovereignt}^, 
and  clung  to  them  with  a  constancy  which  no  opposition 
could  shake,  and  with  a  fearlessness  which  no  power 
could  intimidate.  He  regarded  “the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  the  creature  of  the  States,”  “the  federal 
Constitution  as  a  compact  between  independent  political 
communities,  acting  in  their  character  as  sovereigns,”  and 
freijuently  asserted  that  “over  all  political  powers,  not 
delegated,  the  Slates  retained  an  absolute  and  exclusive 
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control  with  all  the  rights  and  powers  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  and  preserve  their  sovereignty.”  In  a  letter,  written 
in  1852  he  thus  defines  his  position  on  the  subject  : 

‘‘By  sovereignty  I  understand  that  political  power  which  can  ulti¬ 
mately  control  all  other  powers.  This  power  in  our  system  resides 
alone  in  the  respective  States,  and  not  elsewhere.  As  sovereigns, 
the  States  have  merely  delegated  to  their  State  -governments  and 
to  their  common  government  certain  specified  powers  to  be  exercised 
for  their  benefit.  These  may  be  resumed  by  each  sovereign  at  pleasure. 
There  exists,  however,  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  each  not 
to  resume  the  powers  delegated  in  the  federal  compact,  unless  the 
compact  be  violated  by  the  other  parties,  or  used  to  oppress  the 
people.  As  this  right  of  secession  exists  in  the  States,  it  would 
be  as  absurd  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  claim  the 
right  of  using  force  to  bring  back  a  seceding  State,  as  to  attempt 
by  force  to  bring  a  neighboring  State,  Mexico,  for  •instance,  into 
the  Union.” 

Here  was  his  fatal  mistake.  Although  the  expression 
of  these  views  at  first  brought  down  upon  him  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  prominent  men  in  his  State,  yet  he  lived  to  see 
the  same  doctrines  accepted  with  singular  unanimity  by 
his  own  State  and  by  nearly  the  whole  South.  These 
false  views  on  State  sovereignty  so  prevalent  of  late  years 
in  the  South  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of 
our  national  troubles.  Their  adoption  have  implicated 
many  good,  but  misguided  and  deluded  men,  in  the  crime 
of  murderous  treason  and  secured  their  co-operation  in 
the  present  causeless  and  wicked  rebellion. 

Gen.  Quitman  was  an  early  advocate  of  Secession.  lie 
thought  the  Southern  States  could  not  remain  in  the 
Union  and  preserve  their  sovereign  rights  and  their  do¬ 
mestic  institution.  As  early  as  1850  in  a  communication 
to  General  Seabrook,  of  South  Carolina  he  says  he  had 
“no  hope  of  an  effectual  remedy  for  existing  and  prospective 
evils,  but  in  separation  from  the  Northern  States,”  and 
he  suggested  “the  call  of  a  regular  Convention  to  take 
into  consideration  federal  relations,  with  full  powers  to 
change  or  annul  the  federal  compact,  and  establish  new 
relations  with  other  States.” 

Slavery  he  regarded  as  a  moral,  social  and  political  good, 
as  the  natural  and  normal  condition  of  the  negro,  ordained 
by  Providence,  as  the  only  condition  of  the  negro,  in  w'hich 
he  can  be  civilized  and  instructed.  He  ever  defended  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  desired  its  perpetuity.  In  his  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress,  as  Governor  of  Mississippi,  he  uses  the  following  Ian- 
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‘‘This  institution  is  entwined  in  our  political  system,  and  can  not 
be  separated  from  it  without  destruction  to  our  social  fabric.  It  was 
recognized  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  its 
exi-'tence  among  us,  as  much  as  to  any  other  single  cause,  is  attribu¬ 
table  the  rapid  advance  of  our  country  in  its  career  of  prosperity,  great¬ 
ness  and  wealth. 

That  Supreme  Being,  whose  all-seeing  eye  looks  down  upon  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  has  beheld  and  tolerated  its  existence  amoncr  us 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  has  poured  out  upon  us  the  choicest 
blessings  of  his  Providence. 

We  do  not  regard  it  as  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  our 
prosperity,  our  happiness,  our  very  political  existence,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  it.  We  have  a  right  to  it  above  and  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  AYe  can  not  give  up  that  right.  We 
li'ill  not  yield  it.  We  have  a  right  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  slave 
property.  We  can  not  and  will  no  longer  permit  that  right  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  is  of  those  essential  rights  which  can  not  be  yielded  up 
wdthout  di.'honor  and  self-degradation.  None  who  believe  that  we 
have  inherited  the  free  spirit  of  our  fathers  can  doubt  our  determi¬ 
nation,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  these  positions  so  essential  to  our 
security.” 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1850  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery  element : 

“This  hostility  to  slavery  has  now  become  the  all-absorbing,  all- 
controlling  element  of  political  action  and  party  movement,  both  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Political  parties  unite, 
separate,  and  are  modified  with  reference  to  it.  Political  platforms 
are  built  upon  it.  It  is  the  main  question  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  all  offices.  It  is  the  active  element  of  religious,  benevolent,  char¬ 
itable,  and  even  literary  Associations,  and  the  spice  which  seasons 
private  snciety.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of 
the  States,  the  gravest  questions  of  public  policy,  all  are  construed 
and  determined  with  reference  to  this  question  of  domestic  sla¬ 
very.”  *  *  *  *  “There  is  nothing  to  encourage 

the  hope  that  there  will  be  any  respite  from  aggression.  Never  has 
hostility  to  slavery  been  more  distinctly  marked  or  more  openly  as¬ 
serted.  Shades  of  difference  in  opinion  may  distinguish  Northern 
statesmen,  but  all  unite  in  stern  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  in  declarations  of  their  fixed  determination  to  confine  it  to  its 
present  limits,  and  forever  to  close  the  public  territory  against  us.” 

In  1858,  on  the  same  subject  he  writes  thus  : 

“National  Democracy  will  almost  cease  to  exist  in  the  free  States. 
Every  man  who  votes  with  us  will  be  swept  off  at  the  next  election. 
The  Black^  Republicans,  or  the  Anti-slavery  party  under  some  other 
name,  wdll  sweep  every  free  State  at  the  next  contest  for  President. 
Parties  will  become  purely  sectional,  and  no  remedy  left  to  us  of  the 
niinoritv  but  separation.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Constitution 
be  rejected,  the  South  must  regard  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Northern 
Democracy  violated.  It  will  assure  us  that  no  m.ore  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  thorn  to  aid  in  protecting  our  rights  ;  that  National  Democra¬ 
cy  is  worthless.” 
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We  give  one  more  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Col.  Preston  of  South  Carolina  in  1851,  showing  that 
at  this  early  period  a  programme  was  actually  prepared, 
and  that  the  last  Presidential  election  was  only  the  pre¬ 
text  of  executing  that  which  had  long  before  been  con- 
plated  : 

“If,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  at  all  events,  whether  joined  hy 
other  States  or  n(jt,  ray  advice  would  be  to  do  so  without  waiting  for  the 
action  of  anv  other  State,  as  I  believe  there  would  be  more  nrobability 
of  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  other  Southern  States  after  her  seces¬ 
sion  than  before.  So  long  as  the  several  aggrieved  States  wait  for  one 
another,  their  action  will  be  over-cautious  and  timid.  Great  political 
movements,  to  be  successful,  must  be  bold,  and  must  present  ]iractical 
and  simple  issues.  There  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  greater  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  dissatisfied  States  uniting  with  a  seceding  State  than  of 
their  union  fur  the  purpose  of  secession.  The  secession  of  a  Southern 
State  would  startle  the  whole  South,  and  force  the  other  States  tu  meet 
the  issue  plainly ;  it  would  present  practical  issues,  and  exhibit  every 
where  a  wider-spead  discontent  than  politicians  have  imagined.  In 
less  than  two  years  all  the  States,  south  of  you,  would  unite  their  des¬ 
tiny  to  yours.  Should  the  federal  government  attempt  to  employ  force, 
an  active  and  cordial  union  of  the  whole  South  would  be  instantly  ef¬ 
fected,  and  a  complete  Southern  Confederacy  organized.  All  these 
results  are  problems  which  the  future  alone  can  solve.” 

General  Quitman,  also,  served  with  distinction  in  the  field. 
He  was  one  of  our  gallant  Generals  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  the  first  to  unfurl  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  his  Country 
from  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas.  He  was  appointed  hy 
General  Scott,  with  high  civil  and  military  powers.  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  with  so  much  moderation 
and  success  did  he  conduct  his  administration,  as  not  only 
to  elicit  the  warm  commendation  of  his  own  country  but 
to  secure  the  respect  and  love  of  the  conquered  people. 
We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  work  so  favorable  an  opinion, 
expressed  in  one  of  Gen.  Quitman’s  letters,  of  General 
Scott,  whose  military  operations  in  Mexico  have -been  so 
severely  criticised.  He  accords  to  him  the  highest  military 
distinction.  ‘‘His  Mexican  campaign,”  he  says,  “from 
the  first  gun  at  Yera  Cruz  to  the  fall  of  the  Capital 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  military  record.” 

General  Quitman  favored  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to 
the  United  States  and  warmly  sympathized  with  the  mil¬ 
itary  expeditions,  undertaken  for  the  invasion  of  the 
island.  He  maintained  that  Cuba  was  oppressed  by  the 
mother  country,  and  justified  her  demand  for  aid  on  the 
.same  principles  which  prompted  France  to  extend  sympathy 
and  assistance  to  the  American  colonies,  during  our  Revolu- 
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tionary  struggle.  He  thought,  that  so  soon  as  the  first  gun 
was  fired  with  the  view  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  it 
w^as  legitimate  for  the  Government  or  for  private  individuals 
to  extend  relief.  The  Cubans,  through  General  Lopez,  of¬ 
fered  him  the  leadership  of  the  Revolution  and  the  supreme 
command,  provided  their  arms  were  victorious.  General 
Quitman’s  whole  course  on  this  question  was  wrong,  and 
must  be  condemned.  Spain  was  a  friendly  power,  and,  at  the 
time,  sustained  peaceful  relations  with  our  country.  It  was 
highly  improper  for  us  to  interfere  in  any  difficulties,  which 
existed  between  her  and  her  colonies.  From  the  beginning 
our  Government,  in  all  such  instances,  has  occupied  a  neutral 
position,  and  the  wisdom  of  President  Washington,  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  Proclamation  on  this  subject,  cannot  be  questioned. 

But  W'e  must  hasten  to  a  close,  having  already  occupied 
more  space  than  we  intended.  General  Quitman  died  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age,  July  17th,  1858,  soon  after  his  return 
from^Washington,  that  exciting  and  memorable  session  of 
Congress.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  very  little  is  said  res¬ 
pecting  his  religious  character.  He  worshipped  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  held  the  office  of  Vestry¬ 
man.  His  Rector,  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  expresses 
hope’ in  his  death.  -He  refers  to  his  early  Christian  train¬ 
ing,  to  his  reverence  for  religion,  his  generous  support  of 
the  Gospel,  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  sympathy  with  the 
afflicted,  and  gives,  as  an  illustration  of  his  pious  character 
his  dying  words,  A  daughter,  when  death  seemed  near, 
approached  the  bedside  of  her  father  and  said,  “My  father, 
look  to  Jesus ;  He  is  your  only  hope.”  “Yes,  yes,” 
replied  the  dying  parent,  “I  know  it;  He  is  my  tmist  !” 
He  has  gone  to  render  his  account.  We  indulge  the  hope, 
that  through  the  merits  of  that  Saviour,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
he  is  at  rest,  in  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  peace  and 
blessedness.  If  his  emancipated  spirit  can  from  the  realms 
above  behold  the  scenes  that  are  now  transpiring,  the 
crimes  that  are  perpetrated  among  us,  this  carnival  of  death, 
what  must  be  his  thoughts  ?  How  different  must  he  now 
regard  the  work  which  he  encouraged,  the  part  he  played 
in  bringing  about  present  results  ?  His  thoughts,  it  may 
be,  are  occupied  with  other  topics,  with  the  wonders  of 
redeeming  grace,  and  he  is  surprised  that,  when  on  the 
earth,  his  attention  was  so  much  absorbed  with  the  things 
that  perish  to  the  exclusion  of  those  that  are  enduring,  the 
immortal  interests  of  the  never-dying  soul. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

AN  EFFICIENT  MINISTRY.* 


By  Rev.  A.  Essick,  A.  M.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

We  have  chosen  a  subject  of  wide  scope,  demanding, 
for  its  discussion,  rather  a  treatise,  than  a  single  address. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  confine  our  remarks  to  a  few  of 
its  prominent  features.  As  we  are  addressing  ministers, 
and  not  candidates,  everything  will  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  should  precede  their  induction  into  office,  such  as, 
natural  talent,  a  change  of  heart,  aptness  to  teach,  thorough 
training,  etc. 

1.  The  fundamental  requisite  is  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  nature^  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ministerial 
office.  Efficiency  will  be  proportioned  by  the  estimate  put 
upon  the  work.  The  man  who  underrates  his  calling  will 
never  give  all  his  energies  to  it.  We  degrade  the  Christian 
ministry  by  depressing  it  to  a  level  with  any  human  in¬ 
stitution.  Men  talk  about  choosing  a  profession,  and  some 
express  a  preference  for  Theology,  as  others  do  for  Law 
or  Medicine,  thereby  implying  a  comparison  or  competition, 
in  their  minds,  of  one  with  the  other.  The  fundamental 
aim  of  a  profession,  is,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
It  incidentally  furnishes  a  field  for  delightful  mental  cul¬ 
ture,  and  a  theatre  for  exerting  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
a  contest  for  eminence  and  fame.  It  also  affords  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  usefulness  to  such  as  are  so  inclined,  and,  oc¬ 
casions  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  But  the  primary 
idea,  which  usually  decides  the  choice,  finds  its  main¬ 
spring  in  the  selfishness  of  human  nature.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  clerical  office  is  not  a  profession,  but  a  calling. 
Its  incumbents  are  a  distinct  class,  divinely  set  apart. 
They  have  not  selected  their  vocations  from  among  others, 
but  have  yielded,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  to  the  power 
which  has  distinguished  them  as  chosen  vessels.  “Ye  have 

*An  Address  delivered  to  tlie  Alumni  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Gettysburg,  August  12,  1862,  and  published  by  request  of 
the  Association. 
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not  chosen  me,”  says  the  Master  (John  15:  16),  ‘‘but 
I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and 
bring  forth  fruit.” 

The  nature  of  this  office,  therefore  differs,  in  its  essential 
features,  from  all  others.  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ. 
The  ambassador  has  no  authority  to  go  without  being  sent 
He  never  has  the  privilege  of  abandoning  his  mission,  until 
recalled.  Some  there  are,  with  spurious  credentials,  who 
give  up  their  office  at  pleasure,  and  go  back  where  they 
belonged.  But  the  “chosen  vessel”  quiets  every  dissuasive 
suggestion  by  that  overwhelming  reply,  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal,  “TFoe  is  me  if  1  i^reach  not  the  Gosjjel'' 
An  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  office,  such  as  this, 
W'ould  give  to  the  Church  a  pure,  and,  therefore,  a  zealous 
and  permanent  ministry. 

In  point  of  dignity  the  Christian  ministry  towers  above 
every  other  calling.  No  appointment  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  or  the  president,  of  kings  or  parliaments,  is  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  it.  This  is  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  God  among  men.  Such  should  we  feel  it  to 
be.  Then  will  this  sense  of  appreciation  be  diffused  among 
the  people,  and  our  efficiency  wdil  be  in  proportion  to  the 
estimation  in  which  the  office  is  held.  “Like  priest,  like 
people,”  is  a  true  adage.  Wherever  the  clergy  have  es¬ 
timated,  by  too  low  a  standard,  the  dignity  of  their  calling, 
the  leaven  of  their  example  has  wrought  with  the  masses. 
Wherever  they  have  failed,  through  lack  of  attainment 
or  propriety  of  bearing,  to  elicit  due  respect,  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  office  has  vanished  and  its  power  for  good 
likewise. 

The  age  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  furnishes  sad  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  In  London  and 
other  prominent  places  we  find  clergymen  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  and,  therefore,  holding  the  po¬ 
sition  to  which  their  calling  entitled  them  ;  such  as  Barrow, 
Cudworth,  Prideaux,  Whitby,  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  South 
and  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  the  rural  clergy,  according 
to  Macauley,  ranked  no  higher  than  menial  servants. 
The  country  gentleman,  who  deemed  it  essential  to  his 
dignity  or  his  salvation,  to  have  grace  said  at  his  table 
bv  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals,  made  use  of  his  rev- 
erence  to  save  the  expense  of  a  groom  or  a  gardener, 
“Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and 
.sometimes  he  curried  the  coach  horses.  He  cast  up  the 
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farrier’s  bills.  He  walked  ten  miles  with  a  message  or 
with  a  parcel.”  Often  he  toiled  on  the  glebe,  fed  swine 
or  loaded  dung-carts,  to  obtain  his  daily  bread.  His 
library,  under  favorable  circumstances,  contained  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  of  volumes,  which  we  may  imagine  to  have 
been  gracefully  arranged,  among  the  pots  and  the  pans, 
either  in  or  near  the  culinary  department  of  the  mansion. 

Much  of  this  reproach,  which  lay  upon  the  clergy, 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  times.  But 
who  so  capable  of  creating  and  directing  public  sentiment, 
or  so  abundantly  furnished  with  the  means  of  doing  so, 
as  the  clergy,  provided  they  be  of  the  right  stamp  ?  ‘‘Let 
no  man  despise  thy  youth,”  said  Paul  to  Timothy.  ‘^Study 
to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed.”  There  is  no  other  medium  of  access 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in 
•connection  with  the  pulpit.  If  the  men,  who  possess  this 
advantage,  fail  to  make  themselves  respected,  they  deserve  to 
be  sneered  at  and  trodden  upon. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  make  a  practical  sugges¬ 
tion,  which  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  state  of  the  times. 
Ecclesiastical  bodies  are  sometimas  eager  to  hurry  can¬ 
didates  into  the  ministry,  to  fill  up  vacancies  and  supply 
urgent  wants,  with  a  criminal  unconcern  about  the  char¬ 
acter  and  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  iNumbers  are 
by  no  means  the  chief  element  of  strength.  Where  the 
ranks  are  already  comfortably  filled,  accessions,  unless 
they  be  very  choice,  impair  efficiency.  Each  addition  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  affects  its  character  as  a  whole, 
and  every  unworthy  admission  depreciates  the  value  of  the 
office  in  the  minds  of  a  discerning  people.  Let  us  be 
jealous  of  the  dignity  of  our  calling.  Its  efficiency  will 
be  promoted,  if  w’e  aim  at  elevating,  rather  than  suf¬ 
fer  any  depression  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  its 
ranks. 

A  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Christian  ministry 
is  essential  to  success.  Each  man’s  efforts  .will  be  in 
proportion  to  his  estimate  of  the  results.  It  is  but  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  crew  of  a  ship  should  labor  and  hazard  more 
in  capturing  a  prize,  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
than  they  would  for  one  wffiich  they  knew  to  be  worth  only 
ten  thousand.  As  we  value  life  more  than  gold,  and  the 
soul  infinitely  more  than  the  bod}",  so  should  we  esteem 
the  work  of  the  ministr}^  infinitely  above  every  other  calling. 
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In  view  of  its  results  this  office  looms  up  among  the 
other  vocations  of  men  like  St.  Peter’s  above  the  churches 
of  Rome,  or  Mt.  Blanc  among  the  hills  around  its  base. 
The  school  and  the  press,  to  be  productive  of  good  at  all, 
must  be  handmaidens  to  the  pulpit.  Law  finds  her  best 
advocates,  and  medicine  her  best  practitioners  in  the 
Church,  fostered  and  moulded  by  her.  Christianity,  made 
effectual  through  the  living  ministry,  is  the  heart  of  all 
institutions  and  enterprizes  among  men  for  good.  This 
is  the  magic  stone,  which  transforms  these  earthen  vessels, 
w’hatever  be  their  ordinary  use,  into  pure  gold — makes 
them  vessels  of  honor,  polished  and  meet  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  use. 

We  have  great  reasons  for  magnifying  our  office.  How 
enduring  are  its  results  I  A  painter  who  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  over  a  single  picture,  was  reproached  for  his 
excessive  pains.  He  silenced  his  upbraider  by  saying, 
‘H  paint  for  eternity.”  His  work,  nevertheless,  has  faded 
and  passed  away.  And  such  will  be  the  fate  of  all  the 
productions  of  art.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  and  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  great,  will  all  be  brought  down  into  the 
dust.  But  that  temple,  not  made  with  hands,  which  the 
Christian  ministry  is  rearing  upon  the  foundation  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  is  a  house  of  God  and  will  stand  eternal  in 
tlie  heavens. 

Let  us.  therefore,  be  zealous  to  magnify  our  office  I 
The  field  of  our  labor  is  as  wide,  as  the  results  are  enduring. 
The  canvas,  on  which  we  trace  the  images  of  the  divine 
original,  is  as  broad  as  the  heavens.  This  world  is  to  be 
transformed  into  a  Paradise  through  the  instrumentality 
of  preaching.  And  this  result  will  be  accomplished  as 
surely  as  there  is  a  God,  that  cannot  lie.  Here  is  the 
glorious  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  Other  religions  will 
not  suffer  to  be  preached.  They  have  temples,  shrines 
and  books,  but  no  pulpits,  and  could  not  bear  to  have  them. 
T>Iohammedanism  would  fall  into  disgrace,  were  it  put  to 
such  a  test.  Her  mosques  would  speedily  crumble  into 
dust,  were  her  doctrines  expounded  in  them  w^eekly,  as 
the  Gospel  is  preached  in  our  churches.  Paganism  can 
live  only  in  seclusion  and  mystery.  The  Emperor  Julian 
attempted  to  revive  idolatry  by  restoring  its  ruins  after 
the  model  of  a  Christian  church.  He  ordained  his  preachers 
and  sent  them  out.  But  it  was  an  attempt  to  build  upon 
a  foundation  of  fire.  The  materials  were  consumed  as  fast 
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as  they  were  collected.  Preaching  idolatry  was  as  de¬ 
structive  to  her  life,  as  the  torch  to  the  temples  of  her 
worship.  But  Christianity  has  the  seal  of  heaven  to  au¬ 
thenticate  her  doctrines.  Her  ministers  are  commissioned 
to  “Cry  aloud  and  spare  not.”  Appreciating  the  nature, 
dignity  and  important  results  of  this  commission,  our 
thoughts  will  be  living  thoughts,  and  our  utterances,  words 
that  will  burn  upon  the  heart  of  humanity.  We  will 
be  prepared  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  all  our  en¬ 
dowments. 

2.  The  next  thing,  necessary  to  efficiency,  will  be  a  lia'p'py 
combination  of  what  constitutes  a  good  'preacher  and  a 
good  pastor.  There  is  a  respectable  number  of  excellent 
preachers,  and,  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  good  pastors  ; 
but  the  cases  in  which  the  two  are  combined  and  both 
qualifications  possessed  in  a  degree  approaching  eminence, 
are  deplorably  rare.  The  ability  to  excel  in  either  is 
attended  with  a  strong  inclination  to  cultivate  that,  and 
rely  upon  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Hence  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  one  quarter  is,  that  the  minister  spends  all  his 
time  in  the  study,  and  none  in  the  parish ;  from  another 
we  hear  that  he  is  all  the  while  in  the  pari'sh  and  never 
in  the  study.  Or  the  apology  for  one  is  that  he  is  a 
poor  pastor,  but  an  excellent  preacher  ;  and  for  another, 
that  he  is  an  indiiferent  preacher,  but  makes  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  as  a  pastor.  A  clergyman  of  either  description 
is  a  distortion  from  the  best  type  of  his  species.  The 
symmetrical  man  has  a  uniform  development  of  all  his 
parts.  An  over-grown  head  taxes  the  whole  body  to 
keep  it  erect ;  and  a  heart  too  much  enlarged  is  attended 
with  shortness  of  breath.  Fowls,  cooped  and  stuffed,  get 
enormous  livers,  but  are  sadly  disabled  in  their  attempts 
at  flight ;  while  birds  that  are  always  on  the  wing  have 
empty  stomachs  and  bare  skeletons. 

A  minister’s  chief  work  is  doubtless  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Efficiency  here  wfill  depend  upon  the  subject-matter  of  his 
sermons,  and  also  upon  the  manner  of  their  delivery. 
There  are  several  classes  of  preachers,  more  or  less  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  several  systems  of  Theology  which  they 
represent.  We  notice  first  that  style  of  preaching  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  priestly.  The  system,  which  this 
stvde  represents,  is  punctilious  about  forms,  elevates  uni¬ 
formity  in  ceremonials  to  the  rank  of  a  fundamental,  and 
is  slow  to  recognize  any  orthodoxy,  which  docs  not  express 
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itself  according  to  certain  peculiar  forms.  The  adherents 
of  the  system,  ho^yever,  do  not  all  hold  or  practice  its 
peculiar  tenets  with  the  same  rigor.  In  practice,  there¬ 
fore,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  distinct  style  of  preaching, 
but  rather  a  peculiar  mode  of  worship.  Some  preachers 
of  this  class,  magnifying  the  prescribed  service  to  an  undue 
importance,  make  the  sermon  of  little  consequence;  others, 
adapting  their  language  to  the  sacred  vestments  that  adorn 
their  saintly  persons,  prophesy  soft  things  to  their  hearers  ; 
others  again,  rising  above  every  peculiarity  of  form  and 
vesture,  deliver  themselves  in  a  style  of  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence,  which  is  direct  and,  pungent.  Usually  you  will 
find  in  the  congregations,  served  by  these  preachers,  an 
orderly,  devout  and  patient  people.  Such  is  the  class  suited 
by  this  style  of  ministry.  It  has,  therefore,  its  place  among 
the  diversities  of  gifts. 

The  second  class  we  style  sentimental  preachers.  Their 
Theology  is  touchingly  set  forth  in  poetic  forms.  Their 
Bible  is  chiefly  admired  as  a  treasury  of  beautiful  thoughts, 
finely  expressed.  Here  they  find  touches  of  the  delicate 
in  taste  and  of  the  sublime  in  description — pencillings  of 
the  softer  hues  of  nature  and  dashes  of  its  rougher  fea¬ 
tures — outbursts  of  sublimity,  heralding  the  Almighty  in 
a  storm,  and  gentler  scenes,  animated  only  by  his  still 
small  voice.  This  precious  book  speaks  to  them,  and 
through  them,  of  mountains  and  hills  and  valleys,  of  seas 
and  lakes,  rivers  and  brooks,  fountains  and  rills — of  the 
noise  of  water-spouts  and  the  hum  of  gentle  showers — of  the 
dew  of  Hermon  and  floods  of  Carmel — of  vines  and  fig-trees, 
cedars  and  palms,  grapes  of  Eschol  and  dates  of  Hebron, 
lillies  in  the  field  and  grass  in  the  meadows — of  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills  and  of  the  beasts  that  roam  the 
forest,  of  shepherds  and  hunters  and  tillers  of  the  ground, 
of  ships  of  the  ocean,  and  caravans  of  the  desert.  It  speaks 
of  love  also,  filial,  parental,  sentimental  and  conjugal,  and 
even  contains  a  complete  love-song.  It  abounds  in  word- 
painting,  in  poetry  and  prose  and  has  apples  of  gold  set 
in  pictures  of  silver.  But  these  are  only  the  enamelling 
of  the  walks  that  surround  Eden — the  flowers  only  that 
fringe  the  borders  of  the  fruit-orchards  and  the  wheat- 
fields.  They  are  silly  guides  that  never  lead  their  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  midst  of  the  garden — despicable  preachers 
that  n;athcr  only  the  flowers  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
hearers  ! 
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Dr.  South  has  administered  a  merited  rebuke  to  these 
sentimental  preachers,  in  a  severe  criticism,  as  is  supposed, 
upon  the  florid  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor.*  Speaking  of 
simplicity  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  he  says,  “  ‘i  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness^'  said  Paul,  ‘and  I  preach 
the  gospel,  not  with  the  enticing  ivords  of  man  s  tvisd.om.' 
This  was  the  way  of  the  apostle’s  discharging  of  things 
sacred.  Nothing  here  of  the  fringes  of  the  North  star  ; 
nothing  of  natures  becoming  unnaturcd ;  nothing  of  the 
dozen  of  angeVs  zvings  or  the  beazitiful  locks  of  cherubim  ; 
no  starched  similitudes,  introduced  with  a  Thus  have  I  seen 
a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,  and  the  like.  No 
these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 
The  apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  content  to  take  lo\7er 
steps,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms,  that  he  zvho 
believed  should  be  saved,  and  that  he  who  believed  not 
should  be  damned.  And  this  was  the  dialect  which  pierced 
the  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out,  Men  and 
brethren  what  shall  1  do  ?  It  tickeled  not  the  ear,  but 
sunk  into  the  heart;  and  when  men  came  from  such  ser¬ 
mons,  they  never  commended  the  preacher  for  his  taking 
voice  or  gesture  ;  for  the  fineness  of  such  a  simile  or  the 
quaintness  of  such  a  sentence  ;  but  they  spoke  like  men 
conq.uered  with  the  overpowering  force  and  evidence  of 
the  most  concerning  truth  ;  much  in  the  words  of  the  two 
disciples  going  to  Emmaus  :  Did  ziot  our  hearts  burn  within 
us  zvhile  he  opened  to  zis  the  Scz'iptures  T' 

The  third  class  we  style  the  emotional  preachers.  While 
the  former  aimed  too  much  at  gratifying  the  fancy,  these 
are  laboring  and  worrying  all  the  while  at  stirring  the 
feelings.  Their  sermons  are  made  up  chiefly  of  exhorta¬ 
tions,  calculated  to  alarm  rather  than  instruct  the  hearer. 
The  good  shepherd  goes  before  the  flock  with  corn  in  his 
hand  and  a  persuasive  voice.  These  prefer  to  put  the 
roaring  lion  in  their  rear,  to  frighten  the  sheep  into 
the  fold.  Of  course  many  of  them  are  devoured,  and  a 
large  number  are  scattered  into  the  woods.  A  few  possibly 
may  enter,  if  they  can  keep  their  breath  long  enongh  under 
such  terrible  excitement.  The  emotional  preacher  sees 
Zion  in  no  other  posture,  than  that  of  a  mourner,  weeping 
in  her  lodge,  amid  the  garden  of  cucumbers.  He  prefers 
Jeremiah  above  all  the  prophets,  and  finds  the  spirit  of  the 
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Gospel  condensed  in  that  single  act  of  the  Master,  when  he 
stood  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  wept  over  Jerusalem, 
forgetting  that  the  very  essence  of  a  Gospel  is  good 
news,  instead  of  bad.  His  discourses  have  their  places 
for  stirring  appeals,  which  usually  commence  immediately 
after  the  announcement  of  the  text.  During  the  delivery 
of  these  he  cries  aloud  and  spares  not.  He  has  also  pas¬ 
sages  marked,  where  tears  are  to  be  shed,  and  these  tears 
are  often  the  most  effective,  as  they  are  usually  the  most 
studied,  parts  ot  the  sermon.  Jesus  w'ept  once  or  twice 
during  a  ministry  of  three  years,  yet  not  while  preaching. 
Washington  is  said  to  have  wept  once  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  M^ar,  but  his  were  terrible  tears.  The  power  to 
shed  tears  is,  doubtless,  among  the  diversities  of  gifts. 
We,  therefore,  allow  them  a  place  even  in  the  pulpit, 
when  they  are  genuine,  and  not  too  frequent. 

The  emotional  preacher  is  usually  a  laborious  pastor. 
He  attends  his  people  constantly  in  their  pilgrimage  through 
the  wilderness.  He  is  painfully  alive  to  all  their  dangers, 
keeps  them  alarmed  all  the  while  with  apprehensions  of 
fearful  enemies  in  ambush,  of  lions  and  tigers,  crouching 
to  spring  upon  them  from  every  jungle,  and  of  terrible 
pit-falls  that  may  be  stumbled  upon  at  every  step.  In  the 
mean  while,  prevented  by  his  own  fears  and  his  untiring 
efforts  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the  people,  ^he  forgets  to 
gather  the  manna,  sent  down  from  heaven,  and  fails  to 
hear  the  glad  voice  of  the  trumpet  calling  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Israel  to  their  appropriate  festivities. 

The  next  class  we  style  preachers  of  Moral  Reform. 
They  take  for  their  model  Apollos,  in  preference  to  Paul, 
and  choose  rather  to  water  than  to  plant  in  the  vineyard. 
They  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue,  but  their  harangues 
seldom  go  beyond  the  baptism  of  John,  and  their  hearers 
fail  to  learn  from  them,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
Holy  Ghost.  Though  teachers  themselves,  they  have  need 
of  some  more  experienced  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  ,to  expound 
unto  them  the  word  of  God  more  perfectly.  They  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  discover  that  important  truth,  without  which  every 
other  is  of  little  importance,  that  the  leaven  begins  to  work 
from  within,  and  that  moral  reform  is  the  fruit,  and  not  the 
means  of  regeneration. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  texts  of  Scripture  serve 
this  class  of  preachers  as  mottoes  merely,  while  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  police  reports  furnish  the  subject-matter  of  their 
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discourses.  According  to  the  humor  of  the  times,  they 
are  clerical  politicians,  disguised  partizans  themselves, 
though  at  times,  loud  in  denunciation  of  party  strife  ;  they 
are  Paul  Prys  in  their  social  intercourse,  and  censors  upon 
society  in  general.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  beating  all  the 
time  among  the  branches  for  fruit,  they  never  condescend, 
after  the  example  of  the  Master,  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  tree.  They  are  good  surgeons,  but  bad  physicians, 
cutting  skilfully  enough  in  the  removal  of  diseased  members, 
but  failing  or  not  attempting  to  cure  the  disease  that  is 
inward.  These  preachers,  nevertheless,  rebuke^  re’provc  and 
exhort  with  all  long-suffering ;  and  therefore  their  art,  to 
the  extent  of  its  province,  belongs  to  the  diversities  of 
gifts. 

It  remains  for  us  yet  to  describe  the  highest  style  af 
a  preacher.  As  to  himself  personally  he  is  k  man  of 
good  parts,  not  necessarily  brilliant.  His  mind  is  well* 
balanced  and  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  is  not  liable  to 
oscillate  from  extreme  to  extreme.  His  best  training  was 
acquired  in  the  school  of  experience.  His  Theology,  is 
therefore,  a  living  thing,  compacted  with  his  own  life  and 
speaking  to  the  world  in  deeds  as  well  as  words.  As 
for  the  substance  of  his  discourses,  they  are  eminently, 
if  not  exclusively,  scriptural.  His  great  business  is,  to 
expound  the  divine  ivord  and  apply  it.  He,  therefore, 
goes  down  to  Egypt  with  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand. 
By  means  of  this  he  confounds  the  magicians  and  makes 
Pharaoh  tremble.  Doctrinal  discussion,  from  a  Biblical 
standpoint,  and  practice  deduced  therefrom,  are  the  means, 
with  which  he  assails  the  hosts  of  idolaters.  Bowing 
himself  between  these  two  pillars,  he  buries  the  Philistines 
in  the  ruins  of  their  own  temple.  As  regards  his  style, 
it  is  priestly  in  a  sense,  becoming  the  universal  priesthood ; 
it  is  seldom  sentimental,  but  does  not  wholly  reject  or¬ 
nament  ;  it  is  emotional,  with  a  genuine,  .but  not  excessive 
pathos  and  fervor  of  appeal ;  it  embraces  moral  reform, 
as  an  incident  or  necessary  consequence,  but  not  as  the 
chief  aim  of  the  discourse. 

It  is  a  mistaken  prejudice  to  suppose  that  discourses, 
which  are  largely  doctrinal,  are  necessarily  dry  and  un¬ 
interesting  to  the  people.  The  people  prefer  to  hear  of 
the  doctrines,  wh^n  they  are  presented  in  a  form  adapted 
to  their  comprehension.  The  opposition  to  such  discourses, 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  36 
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when  it  does  exist,  is  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher,  as  well  as  the  people,  to  understand  what  is 
attempted  to  be  explained.  The  old  Scotch  lady’s  definition 
of  transcendentalism  gives  the  real  ground  of  prejudice. 
“Transcendentalism,”  said  she,  “is  when  the  speaker  dinna 
hen  what  he  says,  and  the  hearer  dinna  ken  what  he  hears.” 
Of  course  such  preaching  is  dry.  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
Popkins  made  himself  exceedingly  popular  in  his  charge 
at  Newburyport,  by  preaching,  first  a  series  of  discourses 
in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  unconditional  election,  and 
then  another  series  against  it.  “He  first  quoted,”  says 
the  narrator,  “what  the  learned  Calvin  and  Augustine 
said,  and  then  the  inspired  Paul,  as  if  he  would  fasten 
it  on  the  people’s  minds  with  rivets  of  iron.  Then  he 
turned  around  for  several  Sabbaths  and  gave  the  strongest 
objections,  quoting  what  the  learned  Episcopius  said,  and 
the  learned  Whitby,  and  especially  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  imply  the  obligation  of  morality  and  the 
freedom  of  man.  Then  he  left  them  to  remember,  weigh 
and  judge.  The  consequence  was,  they  were  in  a  blue 
maze.  They  said  it  was  an  awTul  subject ;  and  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  very  impression  the  preacher  designed  to 
make.”  The  popularity  of  these  discourses,  however,  was 
due,  not  to  the  full  comprehension  which  the  preacher 
oi\  people  had  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  to  the  clear  and 
forcible  presentation  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it. 
It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  even  the  mysteries  of  crea¬ 
tion,  when  w^e  can  do  so  in  the  light  of  a  clear  day. 

The  sermons  of  the  efficient  preacher,  are  characterized 
by  directness  of  appeal.  His  doctrines  are  not  abstrac¬ 
tions,  but  living  truths,  directed  to  living  men.  His  thoughts 
are  expressed  neither  in  the  style  of  a  religious  essay 
nor  in  that  of  a  Theological  treatise.  The  end  of  Theology 
is  science  ;  the  end  of  preaching  is  practice.  The  Cross 
is  the  motive  power  in  the  preacher’s  own  heart,  and  the 
subject  which  he  labors  to  make  attractive  to  his  hearers. 
The  truths  of  the  Bible  are  fully  appreciated  only  in  the 
light  of  experience.  Their  practical  use  is  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  their  excellence.  “If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God.”  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
learned  from  deep  experience  is,  therefo^,  the  minister’s 
best  equipment.  The  most  stirring  thing,  which  any  man 
can  utter,  is  that  which  he  knows  most  clearly  and  feels 
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most  deeply.  The  mere  theoretical  chemist  may  make 
a  learned  display  in  the  use  of  his  professional  vocabulary  ; 
but  he  is  far  from  being  a  true  chemist,  until  his  theories 
have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Such  a  naturalist 
maybe  said  to  have  taken  an  outside  view,  of  the  temple 
of  nature ;  but  he  has  never  entered,  and  knows  not 
where  to  find  the  door-way.  Not  a  few  Theologians  have 
learned  their  Theology  in  a  similar  manner.  They  are 
familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  the  books.  They  go 
round  about  Jerusalem,  with  no  evident  design  or  prospect 
of  entering  either  the  old  or  new  city  of  that  name. 
As  Levites  they  are  guides  in  your  walks  about  the  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  of  truth,  keeping  you  always  in  the  outer 
court  ;  but,  as  true  priests,  they  never  conduct  you  into  the 
tabernacle  itself,  or  show  you  the  glory  of  Him  who  dwells 
in  the  holy  of  holies.  They  can  give  a  history  of  its 
structure,  its  founder,  and  of  the  devoted  men  of  all  ages, 
whose  tears  have  watered  its  pavements,  and  whose  blood 
has  consecrated  its  altars ;  thev  can  describe  its  mar- 
vellous  walls,  its  golden  gate,  its  broad  arches,  and  its 
heaven-directed  spires ;  but  then  they  leave  you  defence¬ 
less  on  the  outside,  neither  entering  themselves,  nor  showing 
the  way  to  enter. 

The  best  test  of  elfective  preaching,  is  the  impression 
which  the  hearers  carry  with  them  from  the  service.  Some¬ 
times  the  audience  come  from  the  church  as  from  an 
undisturbed  repose,  nothing  having  occurred  there  to 
interrupt  the  train  of  thought  or  feeling,  with  which  they 
entered.  Sometimes  the  trumpet,  to  which  they  have 
listened,  has  given  an  uncertain  sound,  and  then  they 
leave  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment.  Some  are  full  of  praise 
or  censure  for  the  preacher,  utterly  oblivious,  however, 
of  the  substance  of  the  discourse.  Longinus  illustrates 
this  subject  forcibly  in  a  criticism  upon  the  impressions 
left  by  the  harangues  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  “The 
people,”  said  he,  “would  go  from  one  of  Cicero’s  orations 
exclaiming,  ‘What  a  beautiful  speaker  !  what  a  fine  voice  ? 
what  an  eloquent  man  Cicero  is  !’  They  talked  of  Cicero. 
But  when  they  left  Demosthenes,  they  said,  ^Let  us  fight 
Philip !’  Losing  sight  of  the  speaker,  they  were  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  subject ;  they  thought  not  of  Demosthenes, 
but  of  their  country.” 

Having  impressed  the  people’s  minds  deeply  wdth  the 
power  of  truth  from  the  pulpit,  the  efficient  minister  w'ill 
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follow  these  impressions  with  assiduous  attention  to  his 
duties  in  the  parish.  His  success,  after  all,  will  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  his  bearing  as  a  Christian  man,  and  his  labors 
as  a  faithful  pastor.  Lack  of  prudence,  eccentricity  or 
inconsistency  of  character,  will  neutralize  the  effect  of 
his  preaching,  however  good  that  may  have  been.  One 
faulty  s'tone  will  mar  the  beauty  and  impair  the  strength  of 
the  most  perfect  wall. 

The  minister  must  be  in  clos^  sympathy  with  his  people  ; 
otherwise  his  discourses  will  be,  to  them,  dull  abstractions. 
Frequent  intercourse  will  make  him  acquainted  with  their 
feelings,  views  and  wants,  and  interest  his  heart  in  their 
welfare.  The  recluse  may  be  become  a  profound  Theo¬ 
logian  and  splendid  sermonizer  ;  but  his  profound  Theology 
and  splendid  sermons  will  fail,  for  want  of  adaptation  to 
the  hearers.  A  church  served  by  such  a  ^ministry  will 
be  powerless,  though,  in  itself  considered,  the  preaching  may 
be  powerful.  The  Master  made  himself  one  of  the  people, 
and  scrupled  not  to  mingle  with  publicans  and  sinners 
for  their  good.  His  heart  beat  responsive  to  the  heart 
of  humanity,  both  in  its  joys  and  in  its  sorrows.  He  was 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmity,  and  hence  drew 
them  to  him,  because  he  was  first  drawn  toward  them. 
The  servant  must  follow  the  example  of  the  Master  in  this 
respect.  Ho  man  is  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good 
work,  w'ho  expects  to  make  up  lack  of  attention  to  one 
part  of  his  duty,  by  extra  devotion  to  the  other.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  is  an  impossibility.  The  hands 
cannot  do  the  work  of  the  feet,  neither  can  the  tongue 
compensate  that  neglect  or  indolence,  which  fails  to  bring 
into  service  the  eyes  and  the  ears.  The  ministry  must 
neglect  no  gift  that  is  in  them,  and  no  opportunity,  out 
of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it,  to  do  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelists. 

3.  A  third  requisite  is.  Faith  to  expect  immediate  re¬ 
sults  and  patience  to  luait  for  them.  Much  preaching, 
as  well  as  most  ot  the  hearing,  is  performed  without  any 
specific  aim  or  expectation  of  good.  Both  preaching  and 
hearing  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  lifeless  routine.  Some 
one  has  said  that  every  sermon  should  contain  instruction 
enough  to  furnish  an  inquiring  soul  with  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its  salvation.  Like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  it  should 
present  the  circle  of  truth  in  a  small  compass.  This 
truth,  like  a  mighty  weapon,  is  not  to  be  brandished  in 
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the  empty  air,  but  aimed  at  the  enmity  of  the  human 
heart.  Thus  directed,  it  will  surely  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose.  How  faithless  and  slow  we  are  to  believe  this  I 
Our  Methodist  brethren  seem  to  labor  far  more  than  we 
do  with  expectation  of  immediate  results  ;  and  the  world 
is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  success.  But  then 
we  must  have  patience  also  to  wait,  when  the  rain  does 
not  come  down  speedily  to  give  success  to  the  work  of 
our  hands;  and  here,  perhaps,  they  fail  more  than  we. 
A  sovereign  God  will  choose  his  own  time.  Our  concern 
is  chiefly  about  the  faithful  performance  of  duty.  The 
responsibility  of  the  results  rests  with  God,  and  he  will 
not  disappoint  the  faithful  and  patient  laborer.  “Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters  :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days.”  “In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand:  for  thou  knowest  not, 
whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  both 
shall  be  alike  good.” 

This  faith  and  patience  are  calculated  to  give  the  min¬ 
istry,  at  all  times,  a  fresh  and  hearty  relish  for  their  work. 
^Nothing  depresses  energy  so  much  as  want  of  success. 
If  we  can  keep  alive  our  anticipation  of  good  results, 
whether  they  be  immediate  or  remote,  zeal  will  never 
languish.  For  this  we  have  abundant  means  in  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  word  of  God  is  destined  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  and  in  the  history  of  its  accomplishment. 
Some  of  the  most  laborious  preachers  have  seen  small 
success ;  but,  after  all,  the  deferred  fruits  have  been  most 
glorious.  Noah  preached  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
without  making  a  convert ;  but  he  saved  his  own  family, 
and  saw  the  Church  of  Goil,  at  that  timiC  truly  a  little  flock, 
borne  triumphantly  over  the  waters  that  drowned  a  faithless 
and  impenitent  world.  Isaiah  asked  despondingly,  “Who 
hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  revealed  ?”  But  his  prophecies  were  nevertheless 
fulfilled,  and  the  execution  of  predicted  judgments  justified 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  earnest  prophet.  Jesus  preached 
three  years  and  made  few  converts  ;  but  the  labors  of  these 
few  have  filled  the  world  with  the  Gospel  which  he  preached. 
In  none  of  these  cases  do  we  learn  that  the  deferred  fruits 
of  their  labors  abated  the  zeal  of  the  laborers.  They 
had  faith  to  believe  that  God  would  crown  their  mission 
W’ith  success,  and  patience  to  wait  for  the  result.  Jonah, 
with  far  less  faith  and  almost  no  patience,  saw  the  Ninevites 
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repent,  even  contrary  to  his  expectations.  The  immediate 
effect  of  his  preaching  surprised  even  the  preacher,  as  much 
as  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  gourd  that  sheltered  his 
tent;  but  the  fruits  of  this  revival  were  scarcely  more 
enduring  than  the  miraculous  vine  ;  for,  while  the  gourd  sud¬ 
denly  withered,  Nineveh,  returning  to  idolatry,  was  totally 
destroyed.  In  the  Church,  as  in  nature,  the  silent  work¬ 
ers,  though  slow,  are  productive  of  the  most  enduring  results. 
The  unseen  and  inaudible  chemistry,  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  growth,  covers  the  earth  with  forests,  which  all  the 
tempests  and  thunderbolts  of  ages  have  failed  to  destroy. 
And  who  can  compute  the  silent  influences  of  the  Gospel 
— the  growth,  in  secret,  of  Christian  life,  and  the  undevel¬ 
oped  fruits  of  religious  awakenings — effected  by  preaching  ! 

4.  The  Minister  should  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  the  great 
object  of  his  ministry^  and  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work. 
To  the  educated  man  there  are  many  tempting  fields  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  science,  and,  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  age, 
much  to  call  his  attention  from  the  proper  work  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  We 'Would  not  bind  up  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
a  strait  jacket,  to  prevent  him  from  relaxing  the  severity  of 
his  carriage  in  any  direction  aside  from  that  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  erect ;  nor  would  we  place  him  on  stilts  to  induce  the 
impression,  that  he  is  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellow- 
men.  Such  postures  are  unnatural  ;  therefore,  uneasy  and 
dangerous,  while  they  impair  efficiency.  The  minister  is  one 
of  the  people,  and  may  go,  cautiously,  where  other  good 
men  go,  and  as  they  go.  He  may  regale  himself  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  walks  of  literature,  or  withdraw  occasionally  into  the 
pleasant  retreats  of  science.  He  may  spend  his  May-Day 
with  his  selection  of  choice  poets,  in  the  groves  among  the 
birds  and  the  flowers,  his  leisure  hour  with  Biackstone,  or 
the  orators  and  statesmen,  and,  if  his  taste  calls  for  it,  he 
may  make  his  dessert  of  daily  news  after  each  meal.  But, 
in  all  this,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  minister,  or  suffers 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  proper  sphere.  He  fills 
his  budget  from  all  departments  of  knowledge,  as  the  ox 
crops  grass  from  every  nook  of  the  field,  or  even  from  the 
borders  of  the  highway  ;  but  then  he  digests  and  assimilates 
the  whole  into  muscle,  to  be  used  in  breaking  up  the  fallow- 
ground,  and  preparing  for  the  seed  of  the  husbandman. 
Thus  are  his  pastimes  and  amusements,  as  well  as  his  more 
serious  labors,  made  to  contribute  to  the  great  end  of  his 
calling.  The  traveller  keeps  the  end  of  his  journey  in  view, 
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and  the 'main  road  under  his  eje,  though  he  turns  aside  to 
visit  many  a  lake  and  river,  city  and  village,  before  reaching 
his  destination.  Paul  was  all  things  to  all  men  ;  yet,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  ministry,  there  was  unity  of  purpose  and 
singleness  of  aim.  Whether  w'orking  on  his  tents  or  reading 
the  poets,  commenting  on  the  powers  of  Caesar  or  instruct¬ 
ing  Timothy  how  to  regulate  the  churches,  thundering 
against  the  shrines  of  Diana,  or  lightning  on  Mars’  Hill, 
among  barbarians,  abroad  the  storm-driven  vessel,  or  exposed 
to  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  in  prison  or  at  large — still /or  him 
to  live  was  Qhrist. 

No  man  can  become  eminent  in  any  calling  without  single¬ 
ness  of  aim,  and  entire  devotion  to  it.  Demosthenes  made 
everything  tell  in  the  line  of  his  oratory.  Napoleon  was  al- 
W'ays  studying  how  to  be  a  general,  and  it  is  said,  that  he 
never  visited  a  city  or  village,  without  learning  its  means  of 
defense  or  exposure  to  attack.  A  greater  than  either  of 
these  said,  meat  and  my  di'ink  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me  f’  and  his  whole  time  and  soul  were  directed  to 
that. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  our  ministry. 
Let  our  natural  talents,  our  acquirements,  spiritual  gifts,  rec¬ 
reations,  conversations,  meditations  and  reading,  all  help  to 
qualify  and  dispose  us  for  it.  Let  us  learn  when  we  cannot 
teach,  and  glean  wdien  we  cannot  reap.  Like  busy  bees, 
and  thoughtful  of  the  future,  may  it  be  our  endeavor  to 
gather  the  honey  from  every  species  of  flower,  and  bring  it 
all  into  the  hive.  Then  will  we  have  a  treasure  out  of  which 
things  new  and  old — all  sweet  and  luscious  and  wholesome — 
may  be  dispensed  to  the  needy. 

To  this  end,  and  for  our  own  comfort,  let  our  whole  heart 
be  in  the  work.  Preaching  the  Gospel  merely  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  is  a  noble  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  principle.  But 
it  is  a  needless  sacrifice,  and,  by  no  means,  the  most  accept¬ 
able.  “If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind^  it  is  acceptable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  a  man  hath.”  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  went 
up  1  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work.  “The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,”  is  the  sentiment  that  makes  our  willing 
feet  move  in  swift  obedience.  Then  will  love  of  filthy  lucre, 
applause,  or  popularity,  not  warp  our  minds.  Then  will  we 
enjoy  a  heaven  below,  while  preparing  ourselves  and  others 
for  the  heaven  above. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  MINISTERIAL  OFFICE. 

By  Rky.  William  Hull,  Ancram,  N.  Y. 

The  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  chosen  vessel 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  world.  God  con¬ 
ferred  this  mission  upon  him,  and  referring  to  it  he  says, 
“Z  magnify  mine  offiice.”  The  position  he  held  was  the 
ministry  of  the  word.  He  went  from  city  to  city  and 
from  country  to  country,  preaching  “Christ  and  him  cru¬ 
cified,”  as  the  only  hope  of  a  lost  world. 

St.  Paul  felt  that  his  office  would  admit  of  magnifying  ; 
he  was  convinced  that  its  dignity  and  importance  could 
not  be  over-estimated.  In  contemplating  this  theme  let 
us  consider  the  office  under  the  following  points  of  view  : 

I.  The  authority  represented  by  it.  A  true  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  holds  his  office  by  appointment  of  the  King  of 
kings.  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  “Now  then  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christy  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
,  by  us  ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ’s  stead  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.”  The  call  to  the  work  comes  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  but  a  human  endorsement  of 
the  great  commission  already  given  by  Jehovah. 

To  be  an  ambassador  of  the  Russian  Empire  confers 
more  dignity  the  incumbent  than  if  he  represented  the 
much  less  important  kingdom  of  Greece  at  a  foreign  Court. 
The  authority  represented  adds  very  much  to  the  dignity 
of  the  office.  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  be  superior 
in  every  respect,  as  a  man,  to  the  President  of  the  L^nited 
States,  but  the  latter  holds  his  position  from  ten  times 
the  population,  and  therefore  the  Presidential  office  far 
surpasses  the  other  in  dignity.  An  ambassador,  who  serves 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  can  point  to  his  master  with 
much  more  pride  than  he  who  serves  in  the  same  capacity 
the  King  of  Portugal. 

Viewed  in  this  light  we  assert  that  the  Ministerial  office 
surpasses  all  others  in  dignity.  What  is  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  France  or  Russia  in  comparison  with  the 
throne  of  God  ?  The  former  are  crumbling  seats,  held 
by  mortals  who  reign  one  day,  and  the  next  slumber  in 
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death.  Throw  the  whole  world  into  one  kingdom  or 
republic,  and  let  any  individual  hold  the  highest  office  and 
he  enjoys  it  at  the  call  of  the  people.  He  can  only 
point  to  them  as  his  authority ;  he  serves  them.  But 
the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  enjoys  a  more  sublime  au¬ 
thority  ;  he  is  an  ambassador  of  the  court  of  heaven  ;  he 
points  to  God  as  his  direct  employer,  before  whom  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers. 

Of  the  transcendent  greatness  of  Jehovah  we  can  form 
but  a  feeble  conception.  Before  Him  all  human  great¬ 
ness  and  dignity  is  less  than  vanity.  He  sits  upon  the 
throne  of  universal  empire  and  we  can  gather  only  a  faint 
idea  of  His  jurisdiction.  His  presence  is  illuminated  by  a 
glory  which  no  mortal  could  endure.  Angels  and  arch¬ 
angels  are  His  swift  messengers  and  wait  around  His 
throne  to  do  his  will.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.  His  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  are  infinite ;  He  wields  the  sceptre  of 
Omnipotence ;  His  being  is  without  beginning,  and  endless 
years  are  His  heritage. 

Though  but  an  earthen  vessel  himself,  yet  with  a  proper 
pride  the  minister  of  the  Cross  can  point  to  his  commission, 
written  by  the  divine  hand  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal 
of  heaven.  He  can  point  to  the  King  of  kings  and  His 
more  than  royal  court,  of  which  he  is  a  representative,  and 
for  whose  glory  and  interest  he  labors.  No  other  office  here 
upon  earth  is  instituted  by  such  an  authority  and  none  ap¬ 
proaches  it  in  dignity. 

Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  first  preacher  under  the 
new  dispensation,  and  He  instituted  the  Ministerial  Office^ 
so  that  the  great  work  might  go  on  after  He  had  ascended 
to  the  Father.  One  great  characteristic  of  His  ministry 
was,  “Unto  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.”  He  said 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  on  the  Sabbath  day,  “The 
Spirit  of  file  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.”  On  sending  out 
His  disciples  to  proclaim  the  word  He  said,  “He  that 
hearth  you  heareth  me.,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  de- 
spiseth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  Him  that 
sent  me. 

The  Ministerial  Office  has  been  dignified  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  of  God,  and  by  being  held  by  Jesus  Christ  him¬ 
self,  and  by  a  host  of  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
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worthy,  aud  in  this  respect  its  glory  and  dignity  is 
increasing. 

II.  The  importance  of  the  business  transacted.  No 
great  dignity  attaches  to  an  embassy  sent  on  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  business.  But  let  the  adjustment  of 
great  difficulties  of  vast  importance  to  nations  or  man¬ 
kind  be  entrusted  to  it,  and  then  thousands  of  eyes  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  ambassadors  with  fear  or  hope. 

The  Ministerial  Office  was  instituted  of  God,  that  a 
world  in  rebellion  to  Him  might  be  reclaimed.  Of  the 
importance  of  this  we  may  form  some  idea  by  remem¬ 
bering  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  suppression  of 
the  political  rebellion  to  which  the  energies  and  resources 
of  our  country  are  now  directed.  We  deem  the  effort 
necessary  to  save  our  land  and  institutions,  and  hence 
this  mighty  uprising.  To  save  a  world  from  treason  against 
God  and  His  government  is  a  work  infinitely  higher  and 
more  important. 

The  Apostle  says  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  “For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in 

Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they 

hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach  ex¬ 
cept  they  be  sent,  as  it  is  written,  ‘Flow  beautiful  are  the 

feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  bring  glad 
tidings  of  good  things.’  ” 

The  most  important  work  going  on  in  the  world  is  that 
which  is  to  secure  its  redemption,  and  restoration  to  Christ. 
God  makes  all  other  objects  accessory  and  subordinate  to 
this.  The  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  the 
vast  political  changes  made  by  diplomacy  and  wars,  the 
joc’al  phases,  the  march  of  material  improvement,  the 
triumphs  in  science  and  art,  the  many  inventions,  by 
which  mankind  gain  advantages  over  the  physical  world, 
are  all  subordinate  to  the  great  object  which  overshadows 
all.  God  has  therefore  intrusted  to  the  ministry  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  important  work  which  is  to  be  performed 
in  this  rebellious  world.  The  minister  of  Jesus  is  to  be¬ 
seech  men  in  Christ’s  stead  to  become  reconciled  to  God ; 
to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  their  rebellion  and  return  to 
their  rightful  allegiance  ;  he  is  to  go  forth,  scattering  God’s 
seed  of  tiuth  until  this  thorn-covered  and  thistle-covered 
earth  shall  yield  a  harvest  of  righteousness;  he  is  to  take 
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the  torch  of  Gospel  light  and  carry  it  among  the  nations, 
until  the  whole  earth  shall  become  luminous  with  the 
truth. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ministry  every  heathen 
idol  must  be  cast  aside  and  every  pagan  altar  must  be 
overturned.  Under  their  labors  every  knee  must  yet  bow 
in  submission  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  glad  day  will  sure¬ 
ly  come  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares 
and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.  The  preaching  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  will  in  due  time  produce  this  glorious  result.  Then 
‘‘the  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fattling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ;  their  joung 
ones  shall  lie  down  together  ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw^ 
like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole 
of  the  asp  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on 
the  cockatrice’s  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all 
tny  holy  mountain,  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 

This  is  the  magnificent  work  which  God  has  assigned 
to  the  agency  of  the  Ministerial  office.  Under  their  preach¬ 
ing,  aided  by  the  Spirit,  the  world  is  to  be  changed  from 
a  habitation  of  cruelty,  from  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
ignorance ;  from  being  a  suburb  of  hell,  to  be  a  heri¬ 
tage  of  light  and  love  and  joy  and  prosperity,  and  to 
be  a  loyal  province  of  the  Court  of  Heaven.  Before  this 
all  schemes  of  ambition,  all  questions  of  conquest  and 
territory  and  commerce  and  finance  and  invention  and 
science  and  art  are  comparatively  of  little  consequence.  , 
The  preaching  ot  the  Gospel  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
revolution  the  world  ever  saw  ;  it  is  to  bring  about  a  mag¬ 
nificent  restoration ;  it  aims  at  the  most  stupendous  results 
and  it  produces  a  transformation  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beneficent  character. 

The  temporal  welfare  of  men  bears  no  comparison  to 
their  spiritual  and  eternal  weal.  He  who  labors  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  men  in  this  life  is 
doing  well,  but  he  who  labors  directly  to  bring  men  from 
the  service  of  Satan  does  better.  Eternal  interests  are 
above  temporal  interests  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth.  He  who  is  instrumental  in  saving  one  soul 
from  the  death  of  sin  produces  more  happiness  when 
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we  take  the  endless  years  of  eternity  into  account,  than 
he  who  proves  a  benefactor  of  many  generations  in  a  mere 
temporal  respect. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  is 
an  arduous,  responsible,  solemn  and  glorious  work.  To 
rescue  men  from  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay,  that 
their  feet  may  rest  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  is  work  which 
the  angels  might  desire  to  do,  as  they  watch  its  progress 
with  intense  interest,  and  fill  heaven  with  hallelujahs,  as 
one  sinner  after  another,  under  the  instrumentality  of 
the  preached  word,  turns  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Comparatively  few  in  the  world  are  honored  with  the 
Ministerial  Office,  and  yet  the  work  of  these  few  outweighs 
in  importance  all  the  other  avocations  and  business  of 
men.  A  writer  in  HalVs  Journal  of  Health  says  truly, 
“The  life  of  a  single,  earnest  worker  in  the  ministry, 
fit  for  his  place  by  education,  piety  and  a  prudent  mind, 
is  worth  more  to  the  great  world  at  large  than  the  lives 
of  a  dozen  Senators,  Governors  or  Presidents.  It  is 
hy  the  labor  of  such  men  that  civil  governments  stand.'' 

The  Lord  said  to  his  prophet  Ezekiel,  “So  thou,  0  son 
of  man,  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of 
Israel :  therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the  word  from  my  mouth 
and  warn  them  from  me."  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  speaking  of  himself  and  Apollos,  “We  are  la¬ 
borers  together  with  God.”  The  Almighty  highly  favors 
that  man  whom  he  calls  to  be  a  co-laborer  with  Himself 
in  that  more  than  sublime  work  of  drawing  men  to  a  life 
of  holiness.  The  labor  of  a  faithful  pastor  is  imperish¬ 
able.  lie  works  for  eternity.  The  pyramids  shall  crum¬ 
ble,  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  ambition  and  ap¬ 
plause  must  fall,  the  most  magnificent  achievements  of 
human  ingenuity  must  perish,  kingdoms  and  empires  shall 
be  bruken  and  dissolved,  the  charm  of  eloquent  lips  must 
fail,  the  grandest  cities,  like  their  predecessors,  may  become 
a  place  for  fishermen,  in  which  to  dry  their  nets ;  nay, 
we  have  the  unmistakable  assurance  of  Scripture,  that 
the  world  and  all  that  is  therein  will  be  burnt  up  by 
the  coming  deluge  of  fire ;  the  possessions  of  men  will 
then  ^be  of  no  account,  as  all  earthly  glory  vanishes  like 
vapor  before  the  morning  sun  ;  but  outriding  all  this 
storm  of  desolation  the  work  of  the  true  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  endure.  Like  gold,  tried  in  the  fire,  it  will 
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remain  when  the  hay,  straw  and  stubble  of  worldly  avoca¬ 
tion  shall  perish. 

The  labor  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  architect, 
the  artisan,  the  agriculturist,  though  useful  temporarily, 
will  all  be  swept  away ;  but  the  moral  handiwork,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  humble  minister  of  the  Cross, 
will  remain  a  joy  forever,  reflecting  glory  upon  the  Great 
Author  and  all  the  agencies  He  employed.  The  min¬ 
ister  works  directly  for  eternity,  although  his  labors  tend 
also  more  than  those  of  any  other  men  to  produce  comfort 
and  happiness  here.  But  in  the  future  world  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  service  will  more  clearly  be  manifest  in  its 
glorious^and  imperishable  results. 

Here  we  can  never  realize  the  surpassing  importance 
of  the  work.  Could  we  conceive  of  the  felicity  of  a  re¬ 
deemed  soul,  and  the  misery  of  one  banished  from  God, 
we  might  estimate  the  value  of  the  efforts  made  to  save 
men.  The  exceeding  importance  of  the  work,  which  is 
transacted  for  endless  years,  confers  a  matchless  dignity 
upon  the  Minuterial  Office,  Never  were  ambassadors  en¬ 
trusted  with  so  momentous  business. 

III.  The  vast  field  for  its  exercise.  The  dignity  of 
a  mission  from  a  great  power  depends  in  a  measure  upon 
the  importance  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  ambassador 
is  sent.  ,To  be  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  or  France  renders  the  office  one  of  much  more 
dignity  than  it  would,  to  be  minister  to  Holland  or 
Denmark.  The  field,  to  which  the  standard  bearers  of 
the^  Cross  .are  sent  bears  no  proportion  to  the  authority 
by  which  they  are  employed,  or  the  importance  of  the 
business  entrusted  to  them  ;  yet  it  embraces  the  whole 
world,  and  as  no  other  enterprise  covers  so  large  a  field, 
the  extent  of  the  labor  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  office. 
Earthly  ambassadors  are  sent  to  only  one  nation ;  but 
Christ  sends  his  to  all  nations.  ‘‘^The  field f  says  the 
Saviour,  the  world”  The  commission  of  every  Gospel 
minister  reads,  “Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations^ 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost.”  He  is  not  confined  to  one  people  or  nation  or 
tongue,  but  anywhere  in  the  large  field  he  may  begin 
to  scatter  the  good  seed  of  the  word.  He  has  no  con¬ 
tracted  sphere  of  operations.  He  may  penetrate  the  Arctic 
zones  and  teach  the  benumbed  dwellers  there  the  suhlimc 
truths  of  the  Gospel ;  he  may  go  to  the  savages  of 
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the  forest  and  treat  Avith  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  he 
may  penetrate  benighted  Africa  and  tell  the  Ethiopian 
of  a  Saviour  ;  the  countless  myriads  of  China  and  India 
are  before  him  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  belong  to  his 
jurisdiction.  JS'ever  Tvas  ambassador  assigned  so  glorious 
a  mission — never  was  one  sent  to  so  vast  a  field.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  adds  a  dignitif  to  the  office.  The 
ambassadors  of  Jesus  are  to  preach  and  labor  until  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  the  kingdom  is  proclaimed  to  all  tribes  and  tongues 
and  nations  under  the  whole  heavens.  When  this  glorious 
result  is  achieved, 

‘‘Then  shall  Thj  lofty  praise  resound, 

On  Afric’s  shores — throiigh  India's  ground  ; 

And  islands  of  the  S-iuthern  sea, 

Shall  stretch  their  eager  arms  to  thee. 

Then  shall  the  Jew  and  Gentile  meet, 

In  pure  devotion  at  thy  feet ; 

And  earth  shall  yield  thee  as  her  due, 

Her  freeness  and  her  glory  too.’* 

lY.  The  rewards  and  emolnments  of  the  service. 
The  compensation  of  an  earthly  ambassador  depends  upon 
the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  nation  that  sends  him, 
and  the  importance  of  the  power,  to  which  he  is  sent. 
The  more  the  compensation  the  greater  the  dignity  of 
the  office. 

The  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  receive  a  part  of  their 
compensation  here  and  the  remainder  in  the  world  to 
come.  That  received  here  has  always  been  meagre,  be¬ 
cause  the  world  does  not  appreciate  the  importance  or 
dignity  of  the  Ministerial  Office.  Jesus  Christ  came  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  never  did  the  world  resound 
to  the  footsteps  of  one  so  great;  never  was  so  high  an 
office  held,  or  so  great  a  mission  fulfilled.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Alexander,  Caesar  and  Napoleon  shrink  to  imperceptible 
dwarfs  when  placed  beside  Him,  and  yet  the  world  did 
not  recognize  and  appreciate  His  office  or  His  work.  He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  Foxes  had  holes  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests  but  the  Son  of  Man  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head.  We  do  not  judge  Him,  His 
office  and  His  w'ork  by  the  world’s  erroneous  standard. 
The  Saviour  Himself  said,  “That  which  is  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.”  The 
opposite  proposition  also  holds  true,  “That  many  things 
which  are  despised  among  men  are  precious  and  dignified 
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in  the  sight  of  God.”  The  Saviour  thus  esteemed  among 
men  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  power  and  has  received 
a  name,  which  is  above  every  name  ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  having  been  made  subject  unto  Him.  God  has 
exalted  Him  above  principalities  and  powers,  so  that  He 
is  Lord  of  Lords  and  Judge  of  Judges.  Here  He  only 
received  ignominy  and  death — there  He  will  forever  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  travail  of  His  soul,  as  through  the  unending 
years  of  God  a  blood-washed  multitude,  which  no  man 
can  number,  sing  everlasting  pmans  to  His  honor,  saying, 
“Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor  and  glory 
and  blessing.” 

He  did  not  anticipate  that  the  world  would  appreciate  the 
ministry  which  was  to  follow  Him  ;  therefore  He  said  to  His 
disciples,  “The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.  If  they 
have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you,  if  they 
have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also.” 

The  world  has  never  ranked  the  Ministerial  Ofdce  above 
all  others.  It  has  never  regarded  it  in  its  true  dignity.  This 
estimate  is  comparatively  of  little  account,  for  the  world  soon 
passes  away  and  the  lust  thereof,  but  the  estimate  of  heaven 
is  of  infinite  importance.  The  standard  of  God  is  the  true 
standard.  Dives  stood  much  higher  here  than  the  beggar  at 
his  gate,  but  in  the  spirit-land  Lazarus  was  highly  exalted, 
and  the  other  abased. 

Though  receiving  little  here,  yet  the  rewards  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  Ministerial  Office  are  surpassingly  great  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  apostles  were  men  of  humble  attain¬ 
ments  ;  they  had  little  of  this  world’s  goods,  and  were  scarce¬ 
ly  known  among  the  great  of  the  earth.  They  held  no 
worldly  office  ;  they  did  not  sit  in  legislative  councils  ;  they 
did  not  move  in  high  circles  of  society  ;  they  did  not  wield 
the  sceptre  of  power.  The  world  regarded  them  as  fanati¬ 
cal  men,  and  for  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  they  only  receiv¬ 
ed  hatred  and  martyrdom.  No  monument  was  erected  by 
their  cotemporaries  to  tell  their  virtues,  and  carry  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  the  record  of  their  fame. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  celestial  world  and  see 
their  standing  and  reward  above.  Our  Saviour  said  to  them, 
“And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom  as  my  Father  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  unto  me :  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in 
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rny  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.” 

One  of  the  seven  angels  showed  the  exile  of  Patmos,  that 
great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven 
from  God,  with  light  like  to  a  stone  most  precious.  He  saw 
twelve  foundations  upon  which  vrere  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  From  this  we  learn  that 
these  twelve  ambassadors  of  Christ  have  been  exalted  to  the 
very  front  rank  of  power  and  position  in  the  celestial  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  in  consideration  of  their  services  to  Christ  in 
i\\Q  Ministerial  Office.  Their  rewards  and  emoluments  above 
are  beyond  human  conception.  Never  did  king,  or  emperor, 
or  ambassador  receive  such  lavish  compensation. 

L"pon  the  foundation  of  that  gorgeous  city  are  not  the 
names  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Cyrus,  of  Alexander,  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  of  Demosthenes,  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Hannibal,  of 
Charlemagne,  of  Napoleon,  of  Washington,  but  the  names 
of  twelve  obscure,  yet  noble  men,  who  preached  Christ,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church,  cementing  it 
with  their  blood.  Fpon  no  other  office  has  equal  reward 
been  conferred. 

If  therefore  such  compensation  has  been  awarded  to  the 
first  incumbents  of  the  sacred  office,  so  that  in  the  world  to 
come  they  outshine  kings  and  conquerers  and  emperors  and 
giants  in  intellect,  with  all  the  great  of  the  earth,  may  we 
not  infer  that  Christ  has  a  special  and  rich  reward  for  all 
who  serve  Him  faithfully  in  the  Ministerial  Office  ? 

The  leading  of  many  sons  and  daughters  unto  glory  is  the 
grand  work  of  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  and  He  will 
highly  honor  all  instrumentalities  connected  with  it.  The 
standard  bearers  in  the  Lord’s  host  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  great  day  of  triumph.  In  comparison  with  their  re¬ 
wards  and  emoluments  all  the  wealth  and  honors  of  this 
world  vanish  from  sight,  and  this  compensation  beyond  con¬ 
ception  in  its  magnitude  adds  a  w’eight  of  dignity  to  ihe  Min¬ 
isterial  Office,  and  greatly  exalts  it  in  the  eyes  of  those, 
who  are  enabled  by  the  vision  of  faith  to  survey  both 
worlds. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  might  not  the  Apostle 
exclaim,  exultingly,  ‘‘Z  magnify  mine  office  ‘^And  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for¬ 
ever  and  ever.” 
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ARTICLE  X. 

EEMTNISCENCES  OF  DECEASED  LUTHERAX  MINISTERS. 

LV. 

Lewis  Eichelberger,  D.  D. 

Lewis  Eichelberger  was  the  youngest  son  of  Frederick 
and  Ann  Hotter  Eichelberger,  and  was  born  in  Frederick 
county,  Md.,  August  25th,  1803.  His  parents  were  both 
pious,  but  his  mother,  dying  when  he  was  quite  young, 
his  religious  education  devolved  upon  his  father,  who  care¬ 
fully  endeavored  to  train  his  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition '  of  the  Lord.  Lewis  always  seemed  to  have 
a  most  tender  recollection  of  his  father’s  assiduous  efforts 
to  preserve  his  youthful  years  from  the  dangers  and  follies, 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  After  he  had  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  active  life,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
old  homestead  in  reviving  the  reminiscences  of  his  childhood 
and  youth,  he  refers  most  touchingly  and  with  the  most 
filial  affection  to  the  scenes  of  the  past,  around  which 
clustered  so  many  precious  memories.  ‘AVhat  a  blessing,” 
he  adds,  “it  is,  and  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  to  have 
a  devoted,  affectionate  and,  especially,  a  truly  pious  father  ! 
To  his  ardent  prayers  and  faithful  efforts  it  may  be,  that 
I  am  indebted  to  that  kind  Providence  of  God,  which 
has  brought  me  to  see  my  sins  and  has  done  so  much  for 
me,  as  to  associate  me  with  himself  in  the  great  wmrk  of 
salvation  !” 

At  an  early  age  we  find  the  subject  of  our  sketch  at 
School  in  Frederick  under  the  care  of  David  F.  Schaeffer, 
D.  D.,  whose  instructions,  classical  and  theological,  many 
of  our  ministers  attended,  before  the  College  and  Seminary 
at  Gettysburg  were  established.  Subsequently  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and,  whilst,  residing  in  the 
family  of  a  married  sister,  became  a  member  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Carnahan’s  Classical  School.  The  Doctor,  who  afterwards 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
retained,  in  his  old  age,  a  pleasant  recollection  of  his 
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former  pupil,  and  still  professed  to  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  his  welfare.  On  the  completion  of  his  preparatory 
course  of  education  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1826,  during 
the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Neill.  The  exercise,  assigned 
him  on  Commencement  Day^  was  the  English  Salutatory. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  we  next 
meet  with  him  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  just  organized,  by 
our  General  Synod,  under  the  direction  ot  Professor 
Schmucker.  Here  he  remained  two  years  and  was  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Institution.  Pie  received 
license  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  convened  at  Shepherds- 
town,  Va.,  Oct.  21st,  1828.  The  feelings  and  purposes, 
with  which  he  entered  upon  this  important  work,  to  which 
he  had  consecrated  his  life,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  extract,  taken  from  his  Journal:  “0  Thou, 
dear  Saviour,  Thou  Head  of  the  Church,  grant  to  thy 
servant,  who  has  now  dedicated  himself  to  Thee  wholly 
and  entirely,  all  the  strength  and  grace  necessary  to  a 
high  standard  of  usefulness  and  service  in  thy  Church ! 
May  he  not  fail  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  to 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist  and  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry, 
so  that  at  death  and  at  the  Judgment  Day  he  may  take 
his  hearers  to  record,  that  he  is  pure  from  their  blood  I 
This  grant,  0  Lord,  for  thine  own  name’s  sake!” 

Whilst  yet  a  student  Mr.  Eich^lberger  was  invited  by 
the  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Winchester,  Va., 
to  visit  the  congregation  and  to  preach  for  them.  The 
result  was  his  unanimous  election  as  Pastor  of  the  charge. 
Immediately  after  his  induction  into  the  sacred  office  and 
the  approval  by  Synod  of  the  call  to  Winchester,  he 
repaired  to  the  appointed  field  and  commenced  his  labors. 
His  Ministerial  Journal,  at  this  period,  shows  an  amount 
of  service  and  a  degree  of  fidelity,  most  creditable  to 
the  young  Pastor  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  connection 
with  the  Church  in  Winchester  he  also  served  three  other 
congregations  in  the  country.  As  these  had  been  vacant 
for  some  time,  prior  to  his  settlement  over  them,  and  many 
of  the  members  had  become  scattered,  his  labors  w^ere 
greatly  increased,  but  through  his  instrumentality  much 
good  seems  to  have  been  accomplished.  He  continued 
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Pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Winchester,  nearly  five 
years,  when  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  in  a 
matter,  in  which  he  had  no  agency,  but  which  at  the 
time  excited  an  opposition  to  him  on  the  part  of  some 
influential  members  of  the  congregation  he  resigned  its 
pastoral  care  in  the  Spring  of  1833,  still,  however,  re¬ 
taining  his  connection  with  the  congregations  in  the  coun- 
try.  He  also  at  this  period  opened,  in  Winchester,  a 
Female  Seminary,  which  for  several  years  he  successfully 
conducted.  He  was  likewise  temporarily  connected,  as 
Editor,  with  a  weekly  political  Journal.  This  step  he 
subsequently  regretted,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the 
arrangement,  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  paper,  be¬ 
cause  the  discharge  of  its  duties  interfered  with  the  work, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  and  seemed  to  many 
inconsistent  with  the  ministerial  office  and  detrimental  to 
his  influence.  He  also  edited,  at  this  time,  the  ^'Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Preacher^’'  a  periodical  published  monthly 
and  containing  sermons  and  occasional  articles,  designed 
to  illustrate  and  defend  the  principles  of  religion,  as  held 
and  taught  by  Lutherans.  The  work  was  received  with 
favor  by  the  Church,  and  contributions  to  its  pages  were 
furnished  by  our  prominent  ministers.  The  publication  was 
continued  two  years,  when  its  interests  became  associated 
with  the  Lutheran  Observer. 

In  1849,  the  subject  of  our  narrative  was  elected  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Seminary  under  the 
care  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  time  located 
at  Lexington,  S.  C.  Here  he  labored  nine  years  with 
the  same  untiring  diligence  and  conscientious  fidelity, 
with  which  his  duties  in  former  positions  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  In  1853,  whilst  occupying  this  field  of  labor 
he  received  from  the  College  of  Isew  Jersey,  at  Princeton, 
the  Doctorate  of  Divinity.  In  1858,  he  resigned  his  Pro- 
fessorship  and  resumed  his  residence  at  Vfinchester.  His 
return  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  whole  community, 
in  whose  midst  he  had  formerly  lived,  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  upon  whose  affections  he  still  seemed  to  have 
a  strong  hold.  He  now  devotes  his  time  principally  to 
literary  labors  and  commences  the  preparation  of  a  History 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  work  which  he  had  contem¬ 
plated  for  some  time  and  for  w'hich  he  had  long  been 
industriously  gathering  material.  Although  in  feeble  health, 
and  frequently  interrupted  by  attacks  of  illness,  and  dis- 
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abled  by  physical  weakness,  he  lived  to  complete  the 
work.  He  had  been  for  some  time  aware  of  his  frail 
hold  upon  life,  and  not  only  conversed  familiarly  with  his 
friends,  but  evinced  great  freedom  from  all  fear  of  death. 
Calm,  dispassionate  and  collected,  he  seemed  prepared  to 
sunder  all  earthly  ties  ;  with  unwavering  faith  he  awaited  the 
final  summons  and  with  deep  interest  looked  forward  to 
an  imperishable  “crown  of  righteousness,”  the  promised 
inheritance,  to  that  haven  of  eternal  rest,  where  he  would 
see  the  face  and  sing  the  praises  of  Him,  who  loved  him 
and  washed  him  from  his  sins  in  His  own  precious  blood. 
“It  was  a  privilege,”  writes  a  ministerial  brother,  “which 
will  never  be  forgotten,  to  see  his  heavenly  countenance 
and  to  hear  his  dying  utterances.  When  he  had  but 
strength  to  whisper  a  few  words  at  a  time,  he  remarked, 
‘Christ  is  a  precious  Saviour — He  does  more  than  He 
promised  for  His  dying  follow^ers.  Go,  preach  to  sinners — • 
Christ  will  save  them  all.  Nothing  but  Christ  will  do 
in  death.’  Death  found  him  with  the  harness  on.  His 
end  was  peace — triumph  !”  With  a  hope  full  of  immor¬ 
tality  and  a  heart  ever  living  with  gratitude  he  could  cor¬ 
dially  say  : 

•‘No!  No!  it  is  not  dying, 

To  go  unto  our  God  ; 

Tliis  gloomy  earth  forsaking, 

Our  journey  homeward  taking, 

Along  the  starry  road.” 

His  visions  have  already  been  realized  ;  he  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  pure  companionship  of  angels,  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men,  made  perfect ;  he  now  walks  the  golden  streets 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  rejoices  in  the  light  of  Heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  liv- 
eth  forever.  How  rich  and  abounding,  the  only  solace  of 
earth’s  woes,  is  the  precious  faith  of  the  Gospel,  which  has 
been  the  guide  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
which  has  sustained  millions  through  the  trials  of  life,  and 
given  them  exultation  in  the  hour  of  death  !  Though  clouds 
and  darkness,  difficulties  and  dangers  lie  along  our  pathway 
in  life,  these  clouds  will  be  dispersed,  and  all  our  trials  and 
afflictions  conduce  to  our  peace  and  comfort  in  the  issue.  All 
the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth,  to  such  as  keep 
his  covenant  and  do  his  commandments. 

Dr.  Eichelberger’s  death  occurred  on  Friday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  16th,  1859.  The  funeral  services  were  performed 
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by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  AValker,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  W.  M.  Baum,  was 
at  the  time  absent  from  Winchester,  and  a  violent  snow 
storm  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  in 
the  vicinity,  and  their  participation  in  the  exercises. 

Dr.  Eichelbero-er  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 

O 

Mary  Ann  Miller.  The  name  of  the  second,  was  Penelope 
A.  Hay,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Hay,  of  Virginia,  who,  with 
five  children,  still  survives.  His  oldest  son,  John  M.  Eichel- 
berger,  a  young  man  of  promise,  and  well  educated,  preced¬ 
ed  his  father  into  the  eternal  world. 

Dr.  Eichelberger  was  much  beloved  by  all,  among  whom 
he  had  labored,  and  highly  esteemed,  wherever  he  lived.  In 
every  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
community.  His  duties  were  discharged  with  integrity,  ten¬ 
derness  and  affection.  In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was 
kind  and  courteous,  imbued  with  the  refinement  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  charitable  to  the 
infirmities  of  those  around  him,  ever  ready  to  forgive  their 
injuries,  and  utterly  incapable  of  resentment.  He  possessed 
great  simplicity  of  character,  and  none  ever  doubted  his  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  illustrated  in  his  life  the 
doctrines  which  he  professed,  the  power  and  excellence  of 
true  piety.  His  Christian  walk  was  uniform  and  exemplary. 
He  aimed  habitually  to  live,  as  seeing  Him,  who  is  invisible. 
It  was  the  prevailing  desire  of  his  heart  to  realize  the  preci¬ 
ous  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening  his  mind,  sub¬ 
duing  his  sins,  and  preparing  him  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light. 

He  was  regarded  as  an  earnest,  Scriptural  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  faithful  in  his  public  ministrations,  a  kind,  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  affectionate  Pastor,  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher,  alwa3^s  acting  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  his  of¬ 
ficial  obligations.  He  identified  himself  with  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  was  prominent  in  every  good 
w’ork.  He  was  frequently  elected  to  offices  of  honor  and 
trust  by  the  Synod,  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was  a 
Trustee  of  Pennylvania  College,  as  well  as  a  Director  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

In  his  Theological  views  he  was  conservative,  sound  and 
evangelical.  Whilst  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  under  whose  influences  he 
had  been  reared,  he  was  no  bigot.  His  large  heart  embraced 
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all  Clirlstians,  in  the  common  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  by 
■whatever  name  called.  If  a  man  differed  from  him  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  points  of  open  doctrine,  exposition  and  ac¬ 
tion,  this  difference  did  not  impair  his  respect,  or  abate  his 
regard  for  his  character,  or  mar  pleasant  intercourse.  lie 
could  not  withdraw  his  confidence  from  a  Christian  brother, 
because  he  could  not  think  with  him  on  all  subjects.  He  gave 
the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  to  all  who  loved  the  Savi¬ 
our,  and  whose  hopes  of  salvation  rested  on  the  same  foun¬ 
dation  with  his  own. 

Dr.  Eichelberger’s  publications  were  confined  very  much 
to  contributions  for  the  periodicals  of  the  Church,  and  an 
occasional  discourse.  In  1830,  were  published  two  sermons 
on  National  Blessings  and  Obligations  ;  in  1851,  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  Rev.  E.  G.  Proctor  ;  in  1852,  his  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress  as  Professor  of  Theology  ;  in  1857,  an  Address,  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  North  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C.  The  History  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  works,  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  public. 


LVI. 


John  Uleich. 

I 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Church  was  startled  by  the 
intelligence,  that  John  Ulrich,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  years 
and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  strength,  had  been  called  home 
by  the  Master.  Universal  and  deep  was  the  impression 
of  sadness  which  the  bereavement  produced.  So  recently 
had  he  been  among  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  dili¬ 
gently  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  regular  duties, 
participating  with  us  in  the  deliberations  of  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  councils,  that  the  announcement  took  us  all  by 
surprise.  We  had  hoped  to  see  him  spared  and  usefully 
employed,  yet  many  years  to  come.  To  think  of  him 
as  the  sick  and  dying  man,  as  any  other  than  the  active, 
persevering,  laborious  worker,  appeared  incredible.  But 
as  friends  hastened  to  the  spot,  the  gloom  that  hung  over 
the  community,  the  sad  countenances  and  subdued  tones 
of  parishioners,  the  sable  badges  of  the  bereaved,  the 
useless  search  for  the  pleasant  smile  and  friendly  recog¬ 
nition,  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  newly  made  grave, 
which  the  hand  of  tender  affection  had  strewn  over  with 
flowers,  confirmed  the  mournful  tidings  and  forced  upon 
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them  the  solemn  truth,  that  the  godly  man,  the  faitlifiil 
and  beloved  Pastor,  had  ceased  from  his  labors,  had  ful¬ 
filled  his  mission  on  earth  and  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  will  be  missed  in  the  Church.  The  ministry  will  feel 
his  loss.  He  lived  for  the  good  of  others.  He  faith¬ 
fully  labored  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer’s 
kingrdom.  His  efforts  were  not  abandoned,  even  when  toil 
and  sacrifice  were  required. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  July  29th,  1808, 
near  Annville,  in  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.  He  was  the  son  of 
Adam  and  Ann  Maria  Ulrich.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  is  represented  as  having  been  a  strong-minded  man, 
active  and  energetic,  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
correct  and  exemplary  in  his  life.  His  mother  w'as  a 
faithful  and  consistent  Christian,  whose  early  teachings 
and  wholesome  lessons  John  held  in  grateful  and  enduring 
remembrance.  Lie  always  ascribed  his  first  religious  im¬ 
pressions  to  the  influence  of  parental  effort  aud  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Sabbath  School.  His  youth  was  re¬ 
markably  free  from  those  faults  and  defects,  which  arise 
from  evil  communications,  from  spending  childhood  in  in¬ 
dolence  and  vanity.  The  foundation  of  his  religious  char¬ 
acter  seems  to  have  been  laid  at  a  very  early  period. 
Llis  mind  was  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  these  truths,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Lloly  Ghost,  became,  in  the  morning  of  life,  the 
controlling  principles  of  his  conduct.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  attended  a  course  of  Catechetical  instructions  and  united 
with  the  Church,  then,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Ernst.  His  educational  advantages,  till  this 
period  had  been  very  meagre,  limited  to  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  German  language.  Yet  he  w^as  deeply 
interested  in  his  books  and,  apt  in  the  acquisition  of 

knowledge.  His  father,  with  the  view  of  extending  his 

information  and  of  rendering  him  familiar  wdth  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  sent  him,  in  1826,  to  the  Moravian  Institution,  at 
Litiz,  Pa.,  of  which  John  Beck,  Esq.,  was  at  the  time, 
Principal.  Llere  he  continued  only  one  year,  but  his 

progress,  during  the  period,  was  highly  commendable. 

On  leaving  the  School  the  Valedictory  of  the  Class  was  as¬ 
signed  him  at  the  customary  Exhibition. 

Now'  hopefully  pious,  having  thought  that  he  had  given 
his  youthful  heart  to  the  Lord,  his  serious  attention  is 
directed  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  cherishes  an  earnest 
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desire  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls.  When  he  communicated  his  wishes  to  his 
father,  he  was  neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged  in  his 
project.  The  sacredness  of  the  office  was  presented,  its 
solemn  duties,  and  heavy  responsibilities,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  question  was  one,  which  he  for  himself  must 
decide.  After  a  careful  and  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty, 
whatever  sacrifice  it  might  cost,  to  consecrate  himself  to 
the  sei’vice  of  God  in  the  Christian  ministry.  Accordingly 
in  1827,  with  his  father’s  full  and  cordial  consent,  we  find 
him  at  Gettysburg,  diligently  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  and  in  his  preparation  for  the  great  work 
before  him.  He  entered  the  G-ymnashim,  at  the  time, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  David  Jacobs,  whose  excellent  char¬ 
acter  and  kind  interest  in  his  welfare  he  always  appre¬ 
ciated  and  held  in  grateful  regard.  Here  he  remained 
four  years,  passing  through  the  regular  curriculum  of 
study.  Subsequently  when  the  Institution  was  clothed 
with  corporate  powers,  he  received  from  the  College  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  In  1831  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  completed  the 
course  in  the  Spring  of  1833,  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  his  Professors,  Drs.  Schmucker  and  Hazelius,  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  students.  Having  been  invited  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Woodstock,  Va., 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  May  20th.  1833, 
after  having  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
a  Conference  of  the  Virginia  Synod.  Here  he  remained 
less  than  two  years.  Having  received  a  call  to  Carlisle,  he 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  it.  Before 
leaving  he  was,  however,  ordained  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
Rev.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Cline  and  William  Scull  officiating  upon 
the  occasion.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Carlisle  in 
the  fall  of  1834.  The  charge  then  included  three  other 
congregations,  Churchtown,  Frankford  and  Sulphur  Springs. 
From  the  beginning  he  appeared  fully  to  realize  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  his  position.  “  With  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,”  he  writes,  ‘‘I.  took  charge  of  these  Churches, 
wdiich  had  been  served  by  faithful  and  able  ministers.  I 
was  inexperienced  and  had  in  everyway  much  to  learn.” 
He  had,  however,  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  success 
which  attended  his  labors.  During  the  eight  years  of  his 
connection  with  this  pastorate  he  was  favored  with  several 
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religious  awakenings,  and  nearly  four  hundred  individuals 
were  added  to  the  Church.  His  next  field  of  labor  was 
Petersburg,  Adams  Co.  Here  he  continued  with  fidelity 
and  success  nearly  thirteen  years.  Thence  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  1855,  to  Shippensburg,  Pa.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  place  he  experienced  a  severe  bereavement 
in  the  death  of  a  most  interesting  and  accomplished  daugh¬ 
ter,  just  as  she  was  opening  into  womanhood  and,  by  the 
loveliness  of  her  character,  had  taken  a  deep  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  her  friends.  This  afflicting  dispensation 
of  God’s  Providence  was  sanctified  to  his  spiritual  good.  It 
proved  to  him  a  rich  blessing,  ‘‘a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.”  It  seemed  to  exert  a  subduing, 
a  mellowing  influence  upon  his  whole  spirit.  But  how 
painful  it  was  to  give  up  the  joy  of  his  heart,  to  whom 
his  warm  affections  clung  with  peculiar  tenderness,  in 
w’hose  life  his  own  was  bound  I  ‘Ts  it  possible,”  he  writes 
on  his  return  from  the  cemetery,  where  he  had  just  buried 
his  fond  hopes,  “that  we  have  had  to  leave  our  much  loved 
child  behind  in  the  cold,  desolate,  dark  and  dreary  grave, 
the  home  appointed  for  all  the  living  ?  Oh  !  it  is  heart¬ 
rending  to  part  with  one  so  near,  so  dear.  But  hush  my 
soul,  why  art  thou  thus  cast  down  ?  There  is  hope,  even 
in  death,  to  the  righteous.  We  trust  that,  in  a  few  days, 
w’e  shall  meet  with  our  dear  Mary  again,  when  there  shall 
be  no  more  sorrow,  sickness,  separation,  pain  or  death. 
She  has  gone  to  meet  her  dear  little  brother.  Happy 
children  !  you  know  of  no  sorrow  to  distress  your  bosom  ! 
A  few'  more  years  of  sadness  and  of  affliction  here,  and  w'e 
will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  meet  you  in  heaven  !”  Although 
he  cheerfully  accjuiesced  in  the  Divine  will  and  felt  satisfied 
that  all  the  occurrences  of  this  life  are  under  the  control 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet  he  never  entirely 
recovered  from  his  grief.  The  wmund  was  deep  and 
permanent.  His  thoughts  often  recurred  to  the  mourn¬ 
ful  event.  Years  afterwards  he  wrote,  “How  I  long  to 
meet  my  dear  child  in  my  father’s  house  with  her  young 
brother  and  her  dear  Saviour !  A  few  years  more,  and 
we  will  be  one  again.  The  Lord  help  me  to  be  faithful, 
to  watch  and  to  pray,  ever  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 
Master  !”  The  few  years  did  soon  come  1  Ilis  wishes  have, 
no  doubt,  been  realized,  and  his  hopes  fulfilled.  He  has, 
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ill  the  world  of  light,  already  met  those  precious  children, 
whom  he  so  well  loved  on  earth  and,  in  the  presence  of 
his  Saviour,  sings  with  them  the  wonders  of  redeeming 
grace.  What  a  happy  meeting!  ‘‘0  glorious  home!  0, 
blest  abode  !”  Perhaps,  he  now  more  clearly  sees,  that 
that  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  him  a  heavy  affliction 
was  a  great  mercy,  a  benediction  in  disguise.  His  loved 
ones  were  taken  from  the  evil,  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  this 
ensnaring  world.  He  was  fitted  for  increased  usefulness 
in  the  ministry  and  more  rapidly  matured  for  heaven.  “My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord.”  He  often  leads  us  by  a  way  of 
which  we  know  not  at  the  time.  God  is  not  unmindful 
of  his  children.  However  mysterious  the  appointments  of 
Plis  Providence  may  seem  to  us,  we  should  feel  that  they 
are  wisely  ordered.  “What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  ; 
but  thou  shalt  knov/  hereafter.”  “All  things  work  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.” 

In  the  Spring  of  1859,  Mr.  Ulrich  resigned  his  charge 
at  Shippensburg,  and  removed  to  Carlisle,  having  been 
elected  Pastor  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  and  Frankford  con¬ 
gregations,  the  scenes  of  his  early  labors.  Here  he  was 
actively  engaged,  until  the  close  of  his  earthly  career.  His 
health  had,  no  doubt,  become  impaired  under  the  pressure 
of  his  manifold  duties.  His  incessant  labors  and  frequent 
exposures  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  gradually 
made  an  impression  upon  his  physical  system  and  under¬ 
mined  his  constitution.  Although  the  change  was  not  so 
perceptible  to  others,  his  own  mind,  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  seemed  to  dwell  much  upon  the  subject  of  death.  He 
was  evidently  growing  in  spirituality,  and  setting  his 
affections  on  things  above,  that  when  Christ,  who  was 
his  life,  should  appear,  he  might  appear  with  Him  in 
glory.  Among  his  papers  after  his  death  was  found  a 
record,  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year, 
in  which,  with  perhaps  a  presentiment  of  his  death,  he  says, 
“I  feel  more  than  ever  a  desire  to  be  found  faithful  as  a 
parent,  a  pastor  and  a  Christian.  I  enter  upon  the  year 
under  the  influences  of  a  depressed  state  of  mind.  Why 
am  I  thus  cast  down,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  feel  more 
than  ordinarily  solemn.”  His  Heavenly  Father  was  then 
drawing  him  nearer  to  Him  and  working  out  his  sanctifi¬ 
cation. 
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During  his  illness,  which  continued,  several  weeks,  he 
suffered  first  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  subsequently 
from  partial  paralysis,  but  his  mind  was  calm  and  composed. 
He  was  fully  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  To  him  there 
was  no  fear  of  death.  The  faith  and  hope  of  his  earlier 
days,  which  had  supported  him  in  all  his  trials,  brought 
peace  and  comfort  to  the  closing  scenes  of  life  and  cheered 
him  with  the  prospect  of  a  blissful  immortality.  In  ex¬ 
amining  the  foundation  of  his  hope,  w^hilst  he  found  no 
goodness  in  himself,  no  righteousness  of  his  own,  by  which 
he  could  claim  the  Divine  favor,  he  felt  that  he  could  con¬ 
fidently  rely  upon  the  all-atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that 
God  was  his  reconciled  Father.  With  a  consciousness  of 
his  approaching  end,  his  mind  was  kept  in  perfect  peace  ; 
that  Jesus,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  earnestly  commended 
to  others,  w^as  near  to  uphold  him  and  to  give  him  the 
victory.  He  died  May  16th,  1862,  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  age.  His  course  on  earth  was  finished,  his  work  done. 
With  scarcely  any  cessation  of  labor,  in  the  prime  of  man¬ 
hood,  he  passed  from  the  service  of  the  Church  below  to  the 
repose  and  reward  of  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

Mr.  Ulrich’s  death  was  the  occasion  of  deep  sympathy 
and  general  regret  in  the  community,  in  which  he  dwelt. 
His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  known  in 
Carlisle.  All  classes  and  denominations  were  represented. 
The  Judges  of  the  Court,  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  per¬ 
sons  for  miles  around  had  come  together  to  testify  their  sor¬ 
row  and  their  regard  for  the  deceased.  The  vast  multitude 
could  not  find  room  in  the  Church.  The  obsequies  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  more  than  ordinary  profusion  of  all  the  external 
symbols  of  public  respect,  and  nothing  was  omitted,  which 
either  good  taste  or  kind  feeling  could  suggest,  to  add  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  occasion.  The  remains  were  carried 
to  the  Church  and  rested  there  for  a  brief  season,  while  the 
Scriptures  were  read,  the  prayer  offered,  the  discourse  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  dirge  sung  ;  then  they  were  borne  away  to 
their  last  resting  place.  Dr.  Schmucker  preached  from  the 
words,  ’‘^And  1  heard  a  voice  from  heaven.^  saying  unto  me., 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead,  ^vhic]l  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors;  and  their  works  do  foUotv  them;”  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  J.  Fry,  W.  Kopp  and  W.  Phillips  participated  in 
the  other  services.  A  large  procession  of  sorrowing  friends 
followed  the  bier  to  the  cemetery,  as  they  pondered  upon 
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the  uncertainty  of  time,  the  frailty  of  human  expectations, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  precious  doctrine,  revealed  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting. 

Mr.  Ulrich  was,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  united  in  marriage 
to  Susan  C.  Grove.  Three  children,  with  their  mother, 
survive  to  mourn  a  loss,  which  can  never  be  repaired. 

The  career  of  a  Christian  minister  is  ordinarily  so  uni¬ 
form  and  tranquil,  as  to  be  barren  of  any  striking  incidents 
or  illustrations.  To  this  general  rule  Mr.  Ulrich’s  life  was 
no  exception.  There  was  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  his 
experience  or  so  diverse  in  his  history,  as  to  claim  special 
attention.  Yet  the  life  of  every  good  man  is  fraught  with 
interests,  which  eternity  alone  can  unfold  ;  in  his  chara-cter 
there  is  much  to  instruct  and  encourage  us.  Here  we 
may  find  springs  of  comfort,  testimonies  to  the  power  of 
religion,  incentives  to  piety  and  earnest  effort,  and  pledges 
of  immortality. 

Mr.  Ulrich  was  a  man  of  great  personal  worth.  We 
knew  him,  many  years,  and  always  regarded  him  as  an 
honest,  upright,  consistent  Christian,  conscientious  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  sincere,  kind, 
obliging,  his  heart  overflowed  with  the  most  tender  feelings, 
and  was  true  and  firm  in  its  attachments.  He  was  active 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  cherished  a  deep  interest 
in  every  thing,  which  affected  its  welfare.  During  his 
ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  brethren.  For  several  years  he  presided  over 
the  Synod,  with  which  he  stood  connected,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  chosen  to  represent  the  body  in  the  General  Synod. 
He  was  identified  with  all  the  great  movements  of  the 
Church and  was  one  among  the  first  in  every  good  work. 
As  a  member  of  the  Horae  Missionar}^,  or  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  w’as  an  example  of  fidelity,  and  promptness  in 
meeting  his  engagements ;  he  was  active  and  zealous  in 
the  support  of  every  measure,  designed  to  build  up  the 
Church.  The  Institutions  at  Gettysburg  found  in  him  a 
valuable  and  devoted  friend.  He  was,  for  many  years,  an 
active  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and,  for  a 
season,  President  of  the  Board.  He  served,  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  also,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College,  and  was 
alwaj's  regular  and  faithful  in  attending  to  the  required 
duties. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  plain,  practical  and  earnest,  more 
anxious  to  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God  than  to 
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secure  popular  applause.  There  was  no  displaj?  of  learning 
in  his  discourses,  nothing  particularly  attractive  in  his  matter 
or  manner,  yet  his  labors  were  owned  of  God  and  crowned 
with  success.  He  was  blessed  not  only  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  but  in  his  efforts  to  guide  inquirers  and  to  lead  the 
people  of  God  to  higher  attainments  in  piety.  It  Avas, 
however,  as  a  Pastor  that  he  especially  succeeded.  Few 
men  have  been  more  faithful  and  untiring  than  he  in  this 
department  of  labor.  Social  in  his  disposition,  prudent  in 
his  intercourse,  devoted  to  the  work,  untiring  in  his  efforts, 
he  labored  with  the  most  affectionate  interest  for  the  people 
of  his  charge.  He  traversed  large  regions  of  country, 
prayed  and  preached,  “taught  publicly  and  from  house 
to  house,”  keeping  back  nothing  that  Avas  profitable,  but 
declaring  to  all  the  necessity  of  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted,  and  in  seasons  of  adversity,  he  was 
never  delinquent.  For  the  youthful  part  of  his  charge  he 
had  a  most  tender  regard,  and  devoted  himself  earnestl}’’ 
to  their  spiritual  improvement.  The  cause  of  Temperance, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  had 
his  warm  sympathy  and  firm  support. 

The  soundness  of  Mr.  L^lrich’s  doctrinal  vieAvs  was  never 
questioned.  He  held  with  unflinching  tenacity  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  truths  of  the  Christian  system ;  he  delighted  in 
Biblical  expressions  and  forms,  and  made  them  his  almost 
constant  themes  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  no  fondness  for 
controversy  and  greatly  lamented  the  divisions  that  often 
existed  among  brethren.  Whilst,  as  a  true  and  loving 
child,  he  preferred  his  own  Church,  he  Avas  most  charitable 
towards  those,  Avho  differed  from  him  in  his  Theological 
views,  provided  they  maintained  the  essential  truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  justification  by  faith. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  article  for  the  Church 
papers,  Mr.  Ulrich  never  published  anything,  but  his  Charge, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theolosiical 
Seminary,  delivered  in  1856,  on  Rev.  Dr.  Schaeffer’s  induc¬ 
tion  into  office  as  Professor ;  and  tAvo  discourses,  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod,  the  one  in 
1855,  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  and  the  other,  in  1856,  on 
the  Peace  of  the  Church. 

M  e  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  subject  of  our  no¬ 
tice  Avas  perfect.  He  too  had  his  infirmities  and  frailties, 
temptations  to  overcome,  trials  to  encounter  and  a  dc- 
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praved  nature  to  subdue.  He  often  confessed  and  lamented 
his  short-comings,  but  no  one,  who  was  brought  into  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  him,  could  doubt  his  Christian  integrity, 
or  could,  for  one  moment,  suppose  that  the  service  of  the 
Divine  Master  was  not  the  supreme  joy  of  his  life,  His 
glory  the  governing  motive  of  all  his  actions. 

What  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  religion  in 
the  soul  do  the  life  and  character  of  our  Christian  worthies 
furnish  !  How  unsatisfactory  is  every  other  source  of  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  !  Unless  Christ  is  our  portion  and  we 
humbly  live  for  Him,  how'  utterly  wm  fail  in  answering  the 
purposes  of  our  existence  and  in  securing  that  rest,  which  we 
so  much  desire  and  so  earnestly  seek.  St.  Augustine  ex¬ 
pressed  a  sentiment  which  finds  a  response  in  the -experience 
of  every  true  Christian,  ^‘Thou,  0  Lord  hast  formed  us 
for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  find  no  rest,  until  they  rest 
in  Thee!” 


ARTICLE  XL 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Permanent  Documents  of  the  Societij  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Edv cation  at  the  JEest.  Vol.  II.  New  York.  J.  F. 
Trow.  This  excellent  Society  was  organized  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has,  during  its  past  existence,  performed  a  noble  and  efficient 
work  in  sustaining  Colleges  under  Christian  influence  in  our  Western 
States.  The  enterprize  has  awakened  the  friendly  interest  and  deep 
sympathies  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  land  and  secured,  to  a 
surprising  extent,  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public.  The  Society 
has  saved  not  a  few  institutions  and  placed  them  on  a  firm  and  per¬ 
manent  basis,  which  but  for  its  assistance  would  have  been  compelled 
to  suspend  or  entirely  close  operations.  The  leading  design  of  its 
effoi’ts  has  been  to  extend  the  Christian  faith  by  the  promotion  of 
Christian  learning,  and  to  provide  the  country  with  an  educated  and 
evangelical  ministry.  There  is,  as  all  feel,  who  have  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  the  subject,  a  most  intimate  connection  between  the  prosperity  of 
Christian  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it 
was  a  proper  regard  for  a  pure  and  enlightened  ministry,  which 
prompted  the  founding  of  the  oldest  Colleges  in  the  country.  Christo 
et  Ecclesice  was  the  motto  adopted  by  the  first  literary  Institution, 
planted  on  the  soil  of  New  England,  and  in  nearly  all  our  Colleges, 
since  established,  this  has  been  the  prominent  feature,  and  just  as  they 
have  been  pervaded,  by  Christian  influences  and  have  aided  in 
building  up  the  Church,  have  they  fully  answered  the  idea  of  an 
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American  College,  and  fulfilled  their  high  mission.  The  importance 
and  power  of  Colleges,  as  an  element  in  American  Society,  cannot  Ije 
over  estimated.  They  do  exert  a  controlling  influence,  and  any  facts, 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  must  be  interesting  to  the  patriot,  as  well  as 
the  Christian. 

The  documents  before  us  possess  more  than  a  transient  value.  They 
present  an  amount  of  matter  on  the  true  nature  and  aims  of  Collegiate 
education,  which  is  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  The  Secretary, 
Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  who  has  made  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  the 
study  of  his  life,  and  under  whose  wise  and  efficient  aclinini>tration  the 
Society  has  flourished,  furnishes  in  his  consecutive  Reports  the  most  im¬ 
portant  information  on  the  great  work  of  Christian  education,  whilst  the 
various  discourses  and  addresses,  included  in  the  documents,  contain 
the  most  useful  discussions,  the  fiest  thoughts  of  some  of  our  most  gift¬ 
ed  men,  on  a  subject,  vital  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Atnerican  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  volume  before  us  there  are  contributions  from  Drs.  Bacon, 
Sturtevant,  Brainerd,  Hall,  Eddy,,  Clark,  Smith,  Beecher,  Kirk,  Storrs, 
Peters,  Thompson,  Poor,  Stearns,  Professors  Stowe,  Tyler,  Smith,  An¬ 
drews  and  others;  and  on  such  topics  as  ‘“Colleges  and  Free  Institu¬ 
tions,”  “Liberal  Education,  a  nece^'sity  of  the  Church,”  “The  College, 
as  a  Religious  Institution,”  “Colleges,  essential  to  Home  Missions,” 
“Colleges,  a  Power  in  Civilization,  to  be  used  for  Christ,”  “Intellectual 
Culture,  prompted  and  controlled  by  a  Right  Religion.”  There  is  also  an 
interesting  and  fervid  address  on  the  “Significance  of  the  Greymans,”  by 
Professor  Conrad,  delivered  in  1852,  during  his  connexion  with  Witten¬ 
berg  College.  This  Institution,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
good,  was  aided,  for  several  years,  by  the  Society,  receiving  in  all  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  without  whose  opportune  assistance  the  College, 
says  President  Sprecher,  could  not  have  been  established. 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Mu  "ray.,  D.  D.,  [Kirivan).  By  Samuel 
Irenaeus  Prime.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1862.  The  subject 
of  these  Memoirs  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Christian  Church. 
A  clear  and  powerful  reasoner,  a  terse  writer,  a  keen  observer  of  men 
and  things,  with  an  earnest,  generous,  noble  nature,  he  exercised 
more  than  an  ordinary  influence.  “The  strange  and  romantic  incidents 
in  his  childhood  and  youth,  his  early  and  wonderful  rescue  from  the 
wiles  of  a  false  religion,  his  rapid  mental  and  moral  development,  his 
brilliant  career  and  well-earned  fame,  and  above  all,  his  vast  usefulness 
as  a  pastor,  preacher  and  author  make  him  an  illustrious  example,  wor¬ 
thy  of  record  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young,  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  and  the  praise  of  Divine  grace.”  Dr.  Prime  has  given  us  an 
exceedingly  interesting,  judicious  and  useful  biography  of  his  friend, 
permitting  him  to  tell  his  own  story  as  far  as  practicable ;  a  book  full  of 
graphic  sketches  and  characteristic  incidents,  which  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after  and  read  with  instruction  and  delight.  We  cordially  re¬ 
commend  the  volume  to  our  readers  with  the  full  persuasion  that  its  peru¬ 
sal  will  interest  them  and  do  them  good. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church, 
London.  Illustrated  by  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1862.  This  biography  is 
the  record  of  a  most  remarkable  individual,  whose  career  was  long  en¬ 
shrouded  in  so  much  mystery.  We  cannot  help  but  admire  his  great¬ 
ness  and  the  many  excellencies  of  character  which  he  possessed,  while  we 
deeply  regret,  that  one  so  highly  gifted,  by  his  singular  erratic  course  and 
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his  wild  fiinaticism,  siiould  have  perverted  his  powers,  and  been  lost  to 
the  world.  IIow  sad  to  read,  and  yet  how  instructive  the  pa^es !  Here 
is  presented  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  man,  and  the  story  is  told  by  a~ 
friend,  tender  and  reverent,  who  deeply  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
trials.  The  volume  possesses  great  interest. 

Sermons  Preached  and  Revised  hy  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Seventh 
Series.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  18G2.  The  popularity  of  Spurgeon, 
as  a  preacher,  does  not  seem  to  be  waning.  The  secret  of  his  success 
is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  great  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  His  discourses  are  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  and, 
although  abounding  Jn  serious  defects  and  often  marred  with  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  style,  possess  an  unction  and  a  power,  which  is  irresistible. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  notice  in  so  good  a  look,  so  much  dogmatism, 
and  an  occasional  unkind  allusion  to  some  of  his  Prntestant  brethren, 
who  differ  from  him  in  ecclesiastical  views,  as  e.  g.,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Marks  of  Faith,  where  he  refers  to  an  expression,  on  the  subject  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Episcppal  Church,  and  pronounces  it  a 
“delusive  notion,’’  “a  most  wicked,  blasphemous  and  false  expression,” 
“contradictory  t(»  the  whole  tenor  of  God’s  Word.”  Infant  Baptism  is  to 
many  Christians  a  precious  doctrine,  and  one  which  should  never  be 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  those  who  cannot  receive  it. 

Pranh's  Friend,  or  the  Rampart  of  Strasburg.  By  Rev.  K.  H.  Cas¬ 
par!,  Author  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  his  Son.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Philadelphia  :  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication.  18G2.  This 
little  book  is  marked  by  the  same  excellencies,  which  distinguish  the 
author’s  other  productions.  The  narrative  is  one  of  touching,  thrilling 
interest,  pervaded  by  a  high  tone  of  piety,  and  showing  the  power  of 
simple,  pure,  earnest  faith,  so  characteristic  of  the  sincere  German  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  illustrates  the  fatal  issue  of  early  error,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
presents  the  consolations  and  supports,  which  our  holy  religion  offers. 
The  translation  is  well  done.  The  volume  is  certainly  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  Sunday  School  and  Horae  Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  By  George  P.  Marsh.  First  Series. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  the  Early 
Literature  it  embodies.  By  George  P.  Marsh.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner.  1862.  These  are  the  productions  of  one  of  our  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  accomplished  scholars,  who,  by  his  varied  learning  and  un¬ 
tiring  industry  has  done  much  to  exalt  and  illustrate  our  national  lite¬ 
rature.  Few  men  have  given  greater  attention  to  comparative  philology 
and  the  study  of  the  English  language,  as  a  science,  than  the  author  of 
these  Lectures.  Both  works  before  us  exhibit  profound  and  accurate 
erudition,  patient  and  earnest  research,  and  the  most  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subjects  discussed.  Tlrey  furnish  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
formation,  drawn  from  various  sources,  stated  in  precise,  luminous  and 
vigorous  language,  with  copious  illustrations  from  authors.  They  are 
worthy  the  careful  study  of  every  intelligent  individual,  and  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  amon<>:  educated  men  in  the  history 
and  character  of  the  English  language.  They  might,  with  profit,  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  literary  institutions,  as  a  branch  of  the  regular  course. 
The  Lectures  in  the  first  volume  were  delivered  before  Columbia  College, 
and  embrace  the  following  list  of  subjects  :  Origin  of  Speech,  and  of 
the  English  Language — Practical  Uses  of  Etymology — Foreign  helps 
to  the  knowledge  of  English — Study  of  Early  English — Sources,  Com- 
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position  and  Etymological  proportions  of  Englisli — The  Vocabulary  of 
the  English  Language — Interjections  and  Intonations — The  Noun,  the 
Adjective  and  the  Verb — English,  as  affected  by  the  Art  of  Printing — 
Orthoepical  changes  in  English — Rhyme — Accentuation  and  double 
Rhymes — Alliteration,  Line-Rhyme  and  Assonance — Synonyms — Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Translation — English  Bible — Corruptions  of  English — The 
Enfflish  Langfuasre  in  America.  The  Lectures  in  the  second  volume 
were  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  and  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics:  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  People, 
and  their  Language — Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary,  Literature  and  Gram¬ 
mar — Semi-Saxon  Literature — English  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
First  Period,  from  the  Middle  of  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century — Commencement  of  the  Second  Period,  from  1350 
to  the  time  of  the  Author  of  Piers  Ploughman — The  Author  of  Piers 
Ploughman,  and  his  imitators — Wycliffe,  and  his  School — Chaucer  and 
Gover — The  English  Language  and  Literature  from  CaxLm  to  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Elizabeth — The  English  Language  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Lectures  on  Moral  Science.  Delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute, 
Boston.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1862.  This  volume  fully  sustains  the 
reputation  President  Hopkins  enjoys,  as  one  of  the  clearest,  souridest 
and  most  pleasing  writers  the  country  has  produced.  His  habits  of 
thought  and  study,  as  well  as  the  analytical  structure  of  his  mind,  have 
admirably  qualified  him  for  the  discussion  of  questions,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  correct  teachings  in  the  department  of  ethical  science.  The 
work  is  comprehensive  and  thorough,  its  classification  natural,  its  expo¬ 
sition  lucid,  and  the  style  attractive. 

Chambers’  Encyclopaedia.  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge 
for  the  People.  Vols.  I,  II,  III.  A — E.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.  1862.  This  most  useful  and  valuable  publication,  as  indicated 
by  its  title,  is  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.  It  is  full  and  sat¬ 
isfactory,  containing  more  information  than  is  usually  found  in  works  of 
a  similar  character,  and  collected  from  the  best  sources.  Whilst  free 
from  technicalities,  the  instruction  it  furnishes  is  precise  and  accurate. 
The  articles  on  the  most  important  subjects  are  generally  original,  and 
have  been  prepared  by  individuals,  specially  devoted  to  their  study  ;  the 
historical  and  scientific  matter  embraces  the  most  recent  fiicts,  and  the 
latest  discoveries.  The  work,  without  being  superficial,  is  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people,  the  style  is  clear  and  concise,  the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  appropriate.  There  is  no  publication,  which  so  es¬ 
sentially  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  student,  and  the  general  rea¬ 
der,  as  a  good  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  one  before  us,  we  feel  assured,  will 
meet  with  a  wide  and  grateful  reception. 

Preparatory  Latin  Prose-BooJc :  Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose,  ne¬ 
cessary  for  entering  College.  By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the 
High  School  for  Boys.  Portland,  Me.  Third  Edition.  Boston:  Crosby 
&  Nichols.  1862.  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  Editor's  extend¬ 
ed  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  fine  scholarship  have  well  fitted  him 
for  the  task  undertaken.  In  a  single  volume  there  is  given  all  the  Latin 
prose,  required  of  students,  preparatory  to  entering  College,  with  criti¬ 
cal  and  explanatory  notes,  a  vocabulary,  and  a  geographical  and  histor¬ 
ical  index.  The  selections  from  Cmsar,  Sallust  and  Cicero  are  judicious 
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the  grammatical  references  numerous  and  satisfactory,  the  notes  brief 
and  pertinent,  furnishing  assistance,  where  help  is  really  needed,  and 
yet  not  doing  the  student’s  work  for  him.  It  is  an  excellent  drill-book, 
and  i1  has  the  additional  advantage  that,  by  its  introduction  into  our 
schools,  the  expenses  of  the  student  may  be  reduced. 

A  Copious  and  Critical  Latin-Englisli  Dictionary :  Abridged  and 
Re-arranged  from  Riddle’s  Latiii-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Ger- 
man-Latin  Uietionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  With  a  brief  compar¬ 
ison  and  illustration  of  the  most  important  I^atin  Synonyms,  compiled 
and  abridged  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Dusmenil,  Ramshorn,  Ddderlein 
and  Hill.  By  Rev.  P.  Bullions,  D.  D.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co, 
1862.  Dr.  Bullions  is  well  known  as  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher,  and  the  author  of  a  series  of  Grammars,  English,  Latin  and 
Greek  on  the  same  plan.  The  volume  before  us  we  have  examined  with 
some  care,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  public  favor.  We 
have  noticed  some  mistakes  in  the  quantity  of  the  words,  but  they  are, 
no  doubt,  typographical  errors  and  will  be  corrected  in  future  editions. 

VirgiVs  ^neid  :  With  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze, 
Professor  of  Latin,  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New  York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co.  1860.  We  hail  with  interest  the  multiplication  of  text¬ 
books  in  the  department  of  classical  literature,  and  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion,  which  is  given  in  this  country,  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  furnished  a  good  book. 
The  text  is  that  of  Jahn,  which  is  one  of  the  most  reliable,  the  notes 
have  been  derived  from  the  best  critics  on  the  Hilneid,  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  are  made  to  the  most  approved  grammatical  works,  and  illustrative 
wood-cuts  have  been  introduced  with  the  view  of  giving  the  young  pupil 
a  better  idea  of  ancient  usages,  arts,  costumes,  utensils  and  implements 
of  War. 

AT.  Tidlii  Ciceronis,  Pro.  A.  Cluentio  Habito  oratio  ad  Judices. 
With  English  notes.  By  Austin  Stickney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  Cambridge,  Sever  and  Francis. 
1860.  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  this  oration,  in  convenient  form  for 
College  Classes,-  Among  our  classic  authors,  there  is  no  one  more 
worthy  our  attention  than  the  great  Roman  Orator.  The  notes  in 
this  edition  are  principally  designed  to  explain  allusions  and  supply 
the  student  with  such  information,  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  oration,  without  directing  his  attention  to  irrelevent 
topics.  Grammatical  peculiarities  are  also  presented  and  the  kind 
of  aid  afforded,  which  is  really  needed,  without  encumbering  the 
pupil.  The  notes  seem  to  have  been  prepared  with  care  and  judg¬ 
ment.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  creditable  to  the  editor  and  the 
publishers. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  With  notes -for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York.  Leavitt 
and  Allen.  1862.  We  have  several  times  in  the  Revieio  referred  to 
Professor  Owen’s  distinguished  abilities  as  an  Editor  of  the  Ancient 
Classics.  The  present  edition  of  the  Anabasis  has  been  revised  and 
is  published  in  the  best  style.  The  notes  have  been  re-written  and 
enriched  with  much  additional  matter,  particularly  in  eonnection  with 
the  geography  of  the  work.  Recent  travels  and  the  personal  observa¬ 
tion  of  several  of  our  missionaries  have  given  us  considerable  light  in 
reference  to  that  region,  of  which  the  Editor,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  notes,  has  availed  himself. 
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A  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James  Hadley, 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1861. 
This  Grammar  is  founded  on  the  Griechische  Schulgrammatik  of  Curtius, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  which  was  received  in  Germany  with 
so  much  favor,  and  speedily  passed  through  several  successive  editions. 
The  author  has,  however,  made  important  additions  from  other  sources, 
which  must  render  the  work  still  more  acceptable  to  the  student.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  has  been  given  to  etymology  and  structure,  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  dialects,  and  to  the  usage  and  idomatic  forms  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  We  like  the  arrangement  as  well  as  the  material  of  the  work. 
We  trust  that  the  book  will  excite  an  increased  interest  in  that  nolde 
tongue,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Marsh,  as  expressed  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  English  language,  constitutes  “the  most  efficient  instru¬ 
ment  of  mental  training,  ever  enjoyed  by  man.” 

American  Historg.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
maps  and  engravings,  Vol.  lY,  Northern  Colonies.  New  York; 
Sheldon  &  Co.  As  a  writer  Mr,  Abbott  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
young,  and  the  friends  of  the  young.  He  deserves  all  the  reputation 
which  he  possesses.  We  love  to  read  his  books,  and  to  recommend  them 
to  others.  They  are  pure,  entertaining  and  useful.  The  present  series 
is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  is  designed  to  present,  in  a  simple 
and  intelligible  manner,  the  leading  events,  connected  with  the  past 
history  of  our  country.  The  maps  and  engravings  are  beautiful  and 
satisfactory. 

EebelUon  Record.  A  Diary  of  American  Events.  Edited  by  Frank 
Moore,  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam,  We  have  had  occasion,  several 
times,  to  speak  with  great  satisfaction  of  this  Serial,  It  is  a  work,  which 
will  never  lose  its  value.  The  design,  which  is  admirable,  seems  to  be 
executed  with  fidelity.  It  wilt  be  found  an  essential  uarc  of  every  good 
library.  We  need  for  consultation  such  documents,  as  ai’e  here 
furnished,  in  an  accessible  form,  more  convenient  than  the  columns  of  a 
daily  sheet.  The  last  number  issued  concludes  the  fourth  volume.  It 
brings  down  the  history  of  verihed  occurrences  to  May  1st,  1862,  and 
contains  finely  executed  steel  portraits  of  Major-General  Mitchel  and  of 
Major-General  Lee,  C,  S,  A. 

Heroes  and  Martyrs.  Notable  Men,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  Heroes,  Statesmen  and  Orators,  distinguished  in 
the  American  Crisis  of  1861-'62.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore,  With  Por¬ 
traits  on  Steel,  from  Original  Sources,  New  York  ;  G,  P,  Putnam — 
1862.  The  object  of  this  attractive  and  valuable  serial  is  indicated  by 
the  title.  The  enterprise  is  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  deserves  en¬ 
couragement  The  work,  when  completed,  will  make  a  beautiful  quarto 
volume  of  permanent  interest. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  last  number  of  this  excellent  preriodical 
concludes  the  nineteenth  volume,  and  well  sustains  its  high  character. 
Several  of  the  contributions  pos>’ess  more  than  usual  interest,  and  are 
of  great  intrinsic  value.  The  article  on  English  Etymology,  by  Dr. 
Schuyler,  as  well  as  that  in  a  former  number  by  Dr.  Dwight,  will  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  scholars.  Professor  Barrows  continues  his  able 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 

North  American  Review.  The  marked  ability  and  excellent  tone  of 
this  truly  national  Beview  make  it  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  our  lit¬ 
erary  men,  and  the  general  support  of  the  American  people.  The  last 
number  contains  several  valuable  papers,  among  others  one  of  the  best 
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critiques  on  the  recent  biography  of  Edward  Irving  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
giving  a  most  interesting  and  vivid  description  of  that  distinguished  but 
erratic  preacher. 

Atlantic  Montldy.  The  high  literary  character  of  this  Magazine,  tlic 
ability  and  popularity  of  its  contributors,  the  genial  sentiments  of  its, 
articles,  the  elevated  tone  of  its  criticisms,  the  humane  spirit  that  per¬ 
vades  its  pages,  must  ever  make  it  an  instructive,  entertaining  and  safe 
visitor  in  the  family-circle.  Under  its  present  editorial  management 
the  Atlantic  has  gained  greatly  in  public  conhdence. 

The  Knickerbocker,  or  New  York  Monthly  Magazine  of  Literature, 
Art,  Politics  and  Society,  This  old  periodical  has  recently  commenced 
a  new  Series.  In  its  resuscitated  form  it  gives  signs  of  renewed  vigor 
and  greatly  increased  vitality.  We  do  not,  however,  like  its  articles  on 
the  state  of  our  country.  They  show  too  much  of  a  dispositon  to  find 
fault  with  the  acts  of  the  Administration.  These  times  we  should  all 
gather  around  the  Government,  and  do  our  best  to  uphold  its  hands  in 
its  efforts  to  crush  a  most  infamous  Rebellion. 

Harper's  Magazine.  This  Monthly  comes,  as  usual,  laden  with  good 
things.  The  last  number  (November),  which  concludes  the  26th  vol¬ 
ume,  is  one  of  even  more  than  average  value,  full  of  instructive  matter, 
presented  in  a  pleasing  form,  with  numerous  illustrations,  which  are  cre¬ 
ditable  to  American  Art. 

Sermon  on  the  Work  of  Grace,  or  Revival  of  Religion  at  Antioch. 
Preached  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  Hanover,  Pa.,  Jan¬ 
uary  5th,  1862.  By  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.  Published  by  request. 
York,  Pa. :  W.  H.  Albright.  1862. 

An  Address,  delivered  at  Ickesburg,  Pa.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1862. 
By  Rev.  D.  H.  Focht,  A.  M.  New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Remarks  made  at  the  Funeral  of  Henry  Bohlen,  Brigadier-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  September  12th,  1862.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
St.  John’s  (Lutheran)  Church,  Philadelphia.  C.  Sherman  &  Son,  Printers. 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  The  Induction  of  Professor  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  as  Principal  of  the  Model  School,  August  26th,  1862. 

The  Bible,  as  an  Educating  Power  among  the  Nations.  An  Ad¬ 
dress,  delivered  before  the  Bible  Society  of  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia.  J.  C. 
Garrigucs  &  Co.  1862. 

Stability,  the  Condition  of  Excellence  :  A  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
By  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals. 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  1862. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Edward  C.  Herrick,  Late  Librarian  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Yale  College.  By  Professor  T.  A.  Thacher.  New  Haven.  1862. 

The  Lutheran  Almanac  for  1863.  Baltimore  :  Published  by  T.  N. 
Kurtz. 
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S.  K.  Brubst. 
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Tho  Eranrirlical  QnaiierJj/  lievieic  Is  llie  orjran  of  tho  Lutheran 
C.’liuiX'h  ami  is  ciniducteU  by  Jb-ufosor  Stuever,  of  l^eiinsvlvniiia  Col- 
ieg(\  Gettysburg,  The  January  number,  now  before  us,  contains  quite 
a  number  of  articles  of  theological  interest.  Dr.  Seiss,  nf  Philadelphia, 
presents  eloquently  ^‘The  Miraculous  Triumphs  of  tlie  Early  Church 
J>r.  J.  F.  Smith,  of  Newark,  takes  up  the  question,  “Why  did  Jesus 
Pray?’"  The  third  article  is  a  translation  from  Tholuck  on  Rati'inalism 
and  Suprauaturalism,  in  which  we  have  a  liistorical  review  of  the  Ra¬ 
tionalistic  phases  of  German  Theology.  Among  other  articles  are 
“Uiiiou  of  C  irist  and  Believers:”  “Christianity  and  Politics;”  “An 
Eflicient  Ministry ;”  and  “The  Dignity  of  the  Ministerial  Otlice.” — The 
Er.'inyefisf. 


The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review,  Gettysburg,  began  a  new  volume 
(14th)  in  October  under  the  able  editorship  of  Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever.  The 
articles  are  The  Book  of  Job,  from  the  German  of  iSchlottman,  by  Dr. 
Schaeffer;  Martin  Luther  from  Kdstlin.  by  Dr.  Diehl:  Public  Worship 
by  Prof.  Sternbercr ;  Spener  from  Tholuck  by  Prof.  Muhlenberg:  Our 
General  Synod  ;  The  Crusades,  by  Dr.  Liutuer  :  The  Gi  eat  Commaiid-- 
ment  by  Dr.  Miller;  Remarks  on  Rornau.s  vi.  3,  4.  bv  Dr.  Greenwald. — ■ 
Ameiican  Freshyterian  and  Theological  Review. 

The  Evangelical  Review  is  a  Quarterly  edited  by  Professor  Stoev'er, 
of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  an  honor  to  the 
gentleman  who  conducts  it,  and  to  the  Church,  which  it  represents. — 
Christian  World. 

This  number  opens  with  able  articles  by  Rev.  Dr.  Seiss,  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Few  Smith  and  Rev.  Mr.  Focht.  These  articles  are  folloAved  bv  a  valua- 
ble  translation  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer.  It  presents  the 
article  of  Tholuck  (from  Herzog)  on  Rationalism  and  Suprauaturalism, 
The  sixth  article  is  also  an  admirable  one.  Its  subject  is  Christianity 
and  Politics.  It  is  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Harless,  by  Rev. 
G.  A.  W'enzel.  The  biographical  articles  on  Gen.  Quitman,  Dr.  Eichel- 
berger  and  Rev.  J.  Ulrich  will  be  read  wdth  great  interest.  The  articles 
on  the  Ministry,  the  first  by. Rev.  A.  Essick,  the  second  by  Rev.  W.  Hull 
are  very  good.  The  book  notices  are,  as  usual,  full  and  good.  The  paper 
and  typography  are  also  deserving  of  commendation.  This  important 
periodical  must  be  cherished  and  well  sustained. — RuCheran  and  Mis- 
s  ionary. 

The  -Miraculous  Triumphs  of  the  Early  Church  sets  forth  clearly 
and  succinctly  the  great  obstacles  overcome  in  the  establishment  and 
spread  of  the  Early  Church.  Rationalism  and  Supra  naturalism  is  not, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the,  title  a  dogmatic,  but  an  historical  paper. 
The  im'ormation  given  is  interesting.  The  Union  of  Christ  and  Believ¬ 
ers  is  a  sound  and  solid  paper.  Christianity  and  Folitics,  translated 
from  the  German,  is  of  a  practical  character  and  interesting  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  as  the  German  way  of  looking  at  the  knotty  subject. 
Reminiscences  of  Deceased  Lutheran  Ministers — sketches  of  Dr.  L. 
Eichelberger  and  Rev.  J.  Ulrich^ — are  valuable. — Lutheran  Observer. 

The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review.  A  very  valuable  publication. — 
Sunday  School  Times. 

“We  commend  this  Review  for  its  sound  theology  and  practical  liter¬ 
ary  merits.  The  articles  in  the  present  number  show  considerable  acu¬ 
men.” — Knicherbocker. 

The  January  number  of  this  Quarterly  has  reached  us.  It  contains 
seven  articles.  The  several  topics  are  ably  handled.  The  Review  does 
great  credit  to  the  Church,  under  whose  auspices  it  is  published. —  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Messenger. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

LUTHER'S  PREACHING,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  ITS  PECULT 
ARITIES-BY  G.  EBERLE,  PASTOR  AT  OCHSENBACH, 
WURTEMBERG.— TRANSLATED  FROM  LEONHARDI  AND 
ZIMMERMAN’S  “LAW  AND  TESTIMONY.” 

By  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

E.  Jonas  has  produced  a  book  under  the  title  ‘‘The 
Pulpit  Eloquence  of  Luther  in  its  origin,  its  character, 
its  material  and  its  form,”  Berlin,  1852.  This  work, 
written  in  a  careful  and  attractive  style,  commands  our 
gratitude,  ;  for  it  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  considering 
all  the  peculiarities  of  Luther’s  preaching,  especially  what 
concerns  its  “form,”  and  allows  us,  omitting  whatever 
belonged  to  Luther  in  common  vrith  others,  to  confine 
our  investigations  within  the  limits  of  the  title  we  have 
chosen. 

We  regret  that  we  are  compelled,  at  the  start,  to  join 
issue  with  Jonas.  It  appears  very  plain  that  the  title 
itself  “Luther’s  Pulpit  Eloquence”  did  not  exactly  suit 
him.  Jonas  begins  with  considering  Luther  as  an  orator. 
With  this  view,  measuring  him  according  to  a  theory  pre¬ 
viously  conceived,  he  discusses  in  order,  Luther’s  oratorical 
training,  his  oratorical  character  and  then  the  material 
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and  form  of  bis  discourses,  the  whole  being  illustrated  by 
a  variety  of  examples.  But  although  it  is  admitted  that 
a  preacher  may  be  measured  by  the  principles  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  orator  and  especially  that  Luther  possessed 
extraordinary  oratorical  gifts  and,  above  all,  excelled  in 
popularity,  nevertheless  the  rule,  by  which  the  preacher  is 
to  be  judged  of,  is  very  different  from  that  which  appertains 
to  the  orator.  The  duty  devolving  upon  a  preacher  is  not 
to  be  an  orator,  but  a  living  witness  for  the  Lord  .Jesus 
Christ;  for  whilst  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  power  and  skill 
of  the  orator  to  direct  the  mind  and  to  sway  the  will  of  an 
audience  in  any  specific  direction,  the  conversion  of  the 
soul  to  the  Saviour  is  a  work  of  God  and  of  His  Spirit. 
As  far  as  mere  oratorical  force  is  concerned  the  sermons  of 
Luther  possess  but  an  ordinary  character.  As  to  his 
heroic  manner  of  preaching,  as  it  is  called,  Quenstedt  is 
of  opinion  that  it  arises  from  the  fact  of  his  handling  his 
subjects  of  discourse  under  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
without  specific  theme,  without  regular  arrangement  and, 
in  general,  without  rhetorical  art.  Jonas  has  exhibited 
to  us  the  “origin,  the  character,  the  material  and  the  form” 
of  Luther’s  Sermons  in  a  kind  of  external  order ;  but  he 
has  failed  to  show  us  their  internal  unity,  the  fountain¬ 
head  out  of  which  the  “character,  material  and  form”  have 
their  common  origin.  His  exhibition  is  like  what  we  some¬ 
times  meet  with  in  books  of  so-called  Natural  History, 
which  describe  all  the  different  parts  of  a  tree,  but  the 
history  of  the  tree  is  altogether  omitted.  He  describes 
the  preaching  of  Luther  according  to  its  material  and  form, 
shows  us  its  oratorical  character,  its  fervor,  its  popularity, 
&c.,  but  pmits  to  explain  how  it  became  what  it  was  and 
how  its  peculiarities  were  developed.  Such  an  investigji- 
tion  would  indeed  have  been  interesting,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  like  Luther,  it  would  well  have  repaid  the 
trouble. 

True,  in  the  first  division  of  his  subject  the  author  speaks 
of  the  “Origin  of  Luther’s  Pulpit  Eloquence,”  but  even 
in  this  part  our  judgment  is,  that  he  has  failed.  He  begins 
his  discussion  with  the  remark,  that  Luther,  especially  in 
Erfurt,  occupied  himself  with  great  fondness  in  the  study 
of  the  Pumanities.  He  ogives  us  a  list  of  these,  together 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  philosophical,  physiological,  histor¬ 
ical  and  theological  studies  of  Jjuther,  and  points  out  the 
bearing  of  all  of  them  upon  his  eloquence.  We  endorse  all 
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that  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  tlie  direction  in 
which  Luther’s  preaching  was  set,  its  originality  is  by  no 
means  accounted  for,  after  all.  The  above  mentioned  stu¬ 
dies,  of  coui-se,  supplied  ingredients  for  his  sermons,  refined 
his  taste,  as  the  Humanities  would  naturally  do,  or  refreshed 
his  spirit,  for  such  is  the  elfect  of  the  sermons  of  the  Church- 
fathers,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  had  a  special  fondness 
for  the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  works  of  the 
Mystics  quickened  the  devotion  of  his  heart.  But  as  little 
as  the  ingredients  of  a  plant,  derived  from  earth,  air  and 
water,  determine  its  organism,  so  little  can  the  character 
of  Luther’s  preaching  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  the 
above-mentioned  studies.  The  Humanities,  philosophical, 
physiological,  historical,  patristic,  scholastic  and  mystical  stu¬ 
dies  certainly  do  not  constitute  that  meditatio  which  Luther 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  theological  trefoil.  The  study 
even  of  the  Scripture  itself  does  not  cover  the  ground. 
Luther,  the  genial  and  adventurous  spirit,  was  not  the  man 
to  be  moulded  only  by  the  study  of  other  writers.  He  is, 
and  always  remains  an  Original.  The  times  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  lived  were  least  of  all  calculated  to  make 
out  of  him  the  preacher  that  he  became.  Pulpit  Eloquence 
was  altogether  prostrate.  Neither  the  learned  Lecturers 
upon  Aristotle,  Thomas  and  Scotus,  nor  the  rude  Mendi¬ 
cant  Friars,  who  alone,  with  the  exception  of  certain  Mystics 
and  John  Geiler,  preached  in  the  mother- tongue,  were  com¬ 
petent  to  act  as  his  tutors.  Jonas  himself  admits  that 
Luther  was  not  a  servile  imitator  either  of  the  orators  ot 
antiquity  or  of  the  Church-fathers,  that  upon  his  lips 
p'eacliing  celebrated  its  resurrection,  and  that  in  him  there 
appeared  a  power  and  a  sublimity  that  had  been  no  where 
displayed  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  impulse  that 
gave  him  his  direction  as  a  preacher  came  not  from  without, 
but  from  within.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  his 
preaching,  as  well  as  measure  himself  in  the  entire  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  spirit,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  same  road,  along  which  his  own  inner  life  ad¬ 
vanced. 

His  heart,  not  his  studies,  that  was  the  fountain-head  of 
his  preaching  and  his  eloquence.  Beligion,  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  question  of  religion.  How  shall  I  be  justified  and  saved? 
was  the  great  concern  of  his  heart,  the  great  want  of  the 
inner  man,  the  question  of  his  life,  the  focus  of  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings  and  his  will.  This  at  once  gave  a  definite  turn 
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and  application  to  his  sermons  and  distinguished  him  from 
all  the  preachers  of  his  times.  He  could  never  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  to  take  the  “blind  heathen,”  Aristotle,  or  the 
hair-splitting  Scholastics,  Thomas  and  Scotus,  with  him  into 
the  pulpit ;  to  lay  hold  of  Christ,  rejected  though  he  was,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  this  was  to  him  a 
necessity.  It  was  not  for  him  to  be  swamped  in  theological 
questions  that  could  afford  the  heart  no  nourishment,  since 
those  questions  alone  could  interest  him  that  had  a  bearing 
upon  the  cardinal  points  of  justification,  and  salvation.  His 
heart,  to  which  religion  had  become  the  innermost  necessity 
and  its  very  life,  served  as  his  guide  and  pioneer  in  all  his 
meditations  upon  the  sacred  text.  The  preacher  whose  one¬ 
sided  operations  employ  the  understanding  alone,  w'ho  seeks 
to  warm  the  heart  only  through  the  agency  of  the  under¬ 
standing  or  the  feelings,  may  evolve  his  theme,  clearly,  by  an 
operation  of  the  understanding,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  them.e,  develope  a  plan  of  discourse,  with  more  or  less 
labor,  that  shall  stand  out  in  corresponding  clearness.  But 
the  preacher  who  reads  the  text  with  his  heart,  finds  the 
theme  arising  easily  and  voluntarily  out  or  his  heart,  while 
the  internal  unity  of  the  text  reveals  itself  to  the  heart  with 
but  little  labor,  in  the  form  of  an  appropriate  plan.  If  the 
heart  has  once  well  seized  ^upon  the  theme,  whatever  it  may 
be,  then,  even  before  the  understanding  can  have  fully 
mastered  the  connection,  one  thought  in  the  text  joins  itself 
naturally  to  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxious 
inquiry  how  this  verse  or  that  verse,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  general  theme.  The  entire  system  of 
Bible  truth  constitutes  one  connected  whole,  so,  every  text 
has  within  itself  an  internal  unity  that  reveals  itself  from 
whatever  side  w^e  may  penetrate  it,  and  the  heart,  to  which 
Christian  truth  has  become  a  living  experience,  catches  this 
internal  unity  of  the  several  parts  as  the  ear  catches  the 
harmony  of  the  combined  tones  that  form  a  melody,  or 
belong  to  the  several  chords  of  music.  There  is  no  better 
advice  then  for  a  young  preacher  than  this.  If  you  wish  to 
render  preaching  easy  and  edifying  for  yourself,  let  your 
heart  truly  live  and  move  in  the  word  of  God :  then  its  every 
single  utterance  will  ring  in  your  heart,  and  although  at 
first  you  may  be  able  only  to  catch  the  solitary  notes,  yet 
after  a  while  your  ear  shall  become  so  practiced  and  sensi¬ 
tive  as  to  take  in  the  full  harmony  of  the  whole.  Certainly 
that  living  interest,  eclipsing  all  other  elements,  with  which 
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the  heart  of  Luther  penetrated  into  the  saving  truth  of  the 
word,  must  have  had  a  controlling  influence  in  determining 
the  style  and  manner  of  bis  preaching.  In  this  respect 
Jonas  observes  correctly,  “Luther  always  caught  the  unity 
of  the  text,  as  being  its  peculiar  characteristic  and  accord¬ 
ingly  never  had  any  particular  difiiculty  in  determining  the 
theme.  He  grasps  vigorously  into  the  text  and  extracts 
the  theme,  not  always  in  the  manner,  prescribed  by  modern 
Homiletics,  nor  as  a  mere  motto,  intended  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  form,  but  as  his  owm  heart  was  affected  with 
the  impression  which  the  text  itself  had  made  upon  him.” 
“The  arrano-ement  of  divisions  in  which  the  theme  is  de- 

O 

veloped  does  not  present  the  evidences  of  artistic  effort,  as 
we  find  among  the  pulpit  orators  of  later  times  ;  and  the 
topical  mode  in  which  these  orators  delight,  is  by  no  means 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Luther’s  preaching.”  But  when 
Jonas  says  “the  od'atorical  element  that  had  control  of  Jiim 
kept  him  back  from  the  painful  toil  of  running  up  so-called, 
logical  structures  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject,”  we 
discover,  as  said  before,  that  the  reason  of  his  peculiar  style 
in  preaching  arises  not  from  the  oratorical  element  that 
controlled  him,  but  proceeds  out  of  the  region  of  his  heart 
and  from  his  inner  life  in  unity  wfith  the  word  of  God. 
What  controlled  him  was  not  the  oratorical  any  more  than 
the  logical  element ;  but  it  wms  the  heart,  swayed  by  the 
Spirit  and  the  Word  of  the  Living  God.  Even  in  the 
oratorical  element  of  his  preaching  the  heart  is  the  prime 
mover.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.  Whatever  comes  from  the  heart  goes  to  the 
heart.  The  heart  is  expert  in  the  discovery  of  what  is 
appropriate  and  apt  in  giving  it  such  expression  as  to  lay 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  others. 

Christian  truth,  however,  becomes,  through  the  medium  of 
the  conscience,  a  heart-concern  in  the  sense  above  described, 
not  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  onlj''  to  that  man  in  whose 
regard  redemptmn  by  Christ  Jesus  is  the  first  necessity,  the 
very  element  of  his  life.  The  conscience  also  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  a  commanding  and  controlling  power  only,  when 
it  is  quickened  and  aroused  ;  and  this  is  done  by  spiritual 
conflicts.  Such  conflicts  teach  us  to  have  respect  to  the 
divine  wmrd.  They  are  a  practical  commentary  upon  the 
word.  They  are  an  essential  element  without  which  neither 
the  origin  nor  the  peculiarities  of  Luther’s  preaching  can  be 
understood.  Three  things,  as  he  himself  asserts,  make  the 
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theologian  :  oratio,  meditatio,  teiitatio.  Such  conflicts  or 
trials  are  common  to  all  Christians;  but  in  Luther’s  ex¬ 
perience  they  were  so  remarkable,  both  for  their  frequency 
and  their  character,  that  we  may  well  say,  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  has  been  no  man  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  who  could  be  compared  to  him.  In  him  a  new  era  of 
the  Church  arose,  an  era  of  light,  such  as  had  not  appeared 
since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  It  devolved  upon  him  to  be 
the  bearer  and  dispenser  of  this  light  to  coming  centuries ; 
and  accordingly  upon  himself  it  must  have  arisen  and  shone 
with  special  brilliancy.  But  the  ability  correctly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Christian  truth  can  be  acquired  only  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  trials  ;  and  therefore,  Luther,  as  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  show,  could  penetrate  into  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  trials.  In  general, 
indeed,  every  position  of  prominence  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  secured  in  connection  with  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  Matt. 
20  :  22.  Trials  and  conflicts  of  the  Spirit  were  inseparable 
from  his  work  as  a  Reformer.  Single  and  alone  he  stepped 
forth  in  open  opposition  to  a  Church  which  had  enjoyed  the 
sanction  of  centuries  and  been  acknowledged  and  reverenced 
by  princes  and  people  as  the  onl}^  Church  in  which  men 
could  be  saved,  in  open  opposition  against  a  hierarchy  which, 
according  to  common  consent  had  been  ordained  of  God, 
against  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  the  vicegerents  of 
Christ,  against  councils,  against  every  thing,  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  odor  of  sanctity, — why  should  he  not, 
according  to  the  ordinary  experience  of  a  poor  sinner,  why 
should  he  not  have  had  inward  conflicts  to  pass  through,  as 
though  he  were  contending  with  a  hydra  of  a  thousand  heads? 
His  own  confessions  make  this  plain.  And,  if,  what  the 
Scriptures  say  about  wrestling  with  the  invisible  powers  of 
darkness,  be  true,  must  he  not  also  have  been  violently  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  conflicts  than  in  those  with  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  ?  With  us  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  founded  in  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  that  a  part  of  the  warfare,  appointed  for  the 
Church  militant,  and  indeed  the  hardest  part  is,  to  over¬ 
come  the  Evil  One  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  by  the 
word  of  his  testimony.  This  particular  conflict  do  we  recog¬ 
nize  as  belonging  specially  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  not  to 
the  masses  who  may  be  called  by  this  name,  but  to  those 
who  have  her  pure  faith  and  her  true  spirit,  to  resistthe  devil 
and  to  overcome  him  with  all  his  lies  and  all  the  deceitful 
spirits  that  obey  him. 
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What  we  may  call  the  badge  of  this  order  of  spiritual 
conflict,  is  strongly  impressed  as  a  distinguishing  mark  upon 
the  sermons  of  Luther.  The  devil  appears  in  these  sermons 
as  in  no  others,  not  as  a  rhetorical  figure  nor  because  Luther 
had  any  particular  delight  in  massive  scenes  of  fancy.  lie 
speaks  in  such  massive  style  however,  for  the  reason  that  it 
fell  to  his  lot,  every  day,  to  have  such  a  massive  experience 
of  the  malignity  of  this  foe.  The  man  who  has  never  shared 
in  such  experience,  (and  it  does  not  belong  to  every  Chris¬ 
tian)  can  never  appreciate  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Evil  One  in  the  Sermons  of  Luther, — indeed  he  had  better 
pass  over  that  whole  subject.  This  diversified  introduction 
of  the  devil  however,  is  not  the  only  characteristic  evidence 
of  his  spiritual  trials  ;  for  we  have  an  additional  one  in  the 
fact,  that  as  in  his  own  experience  the  truth  was  found  to  be 
his. only  strength  and  support  in  his  times  ot  trial,  this 
truth  is  proclaimed  and  extolled  in  his  sermons  absolutely, 
not  as  a  treasure  to  be  secretly  hoarded,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
warfare,  powerful  at  once  for  defence  and  for  victory.  For 
tins  reason  it  is  that  his  sermons  commend  themsehes  above 
all  others  to  persons  who  are  tempted  and  tried.  Having 
been  himself  so  sharply  tried  he  is  a  prince  of  comforters  for 
all  who  are  similarly  situated.  If  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  in  our  times  w’ho  do  not  relish  his  sermons,  the 
chief  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  present 
age  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  what  we  may  call  a  cheap 
and  a  lame  Christianity,  with  which  conscience  and  spiritual 
conflicts  have  nothing  to  do,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
which  are  sentimentality,  aesthetics  and  intellect,  and  to  the 
fostering  of  which  many  sermons  of  similar  character  have 
largely  contributed.  Luther’s  sermons  however,  owe  much 
of  their  attractiveness  to  his  spiritual  conflicts  ;  for  through 
them,  his  preaching,  far  removed  from  the  tone  of  dogmatical 
discussion,  acquires  all  the  vigor  of  life,  becomes  an  act,  a 
very  drama ;  and  greets  our  eyea  with  the  plastic  evidence, 
that  Christianity  is  a  fact  that  overcomes  the  world,  that 
faith  is  no  empty,  lifeless  fancy,  that  it  is  a  heroic  struggle 
for  the  crown  of  eternal  life. 

These  conflicts  of  Luther  produced  both  upon  himself  and 
upon  his  preaching  two  salutary  effects. 

In  the  first  place  they  set  him  free  from  all  confidence  in 
the  flesh,  and  trained  him  to  that  mistrust  of  himself  and  of 
all  his  own  powers  which  is  the  strait  gate  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  His  conflicts  led  him  absolutely  to  despair  of 
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Jill  liis  own  works,  and  of  tho  rigliteousnoss  founded  upon 
them,  of  his  own  strength  and  ability  to  heal  himself,  to 
renew  and  sanctify  his  nature,  even  of  his  own  intelligence 
and  wisdom  in  divine  things.  This  despair  however  is  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  all  genuine  and  thorough  evangel¬ 
ical  consciousness.  Self-knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  advance  with  equal  pace.  The  one  depends  upon  and 
demands  the  other.  If  Christ  shall  increase  we  must  de¬ 
crease.  In  proportion  as  the  scales  of  self-confidence  fall 
from  our  eyes,  stands  unveiled  before  our  vision  the  majestic 
form  of  Him  ofw  horn  the  Father  has  testified,  “This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  w’ell  pleased ;  hear  ye  Him.” 
In  the  same  proportion  is  opened  up  before  us  the  signifi¬ 
cance,  the  indispensable  necessity,  the  perfect  fullness  of  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salvation  that  is  in 
Him.  Flow  could  Luther  possibly  have  attained  to  .that 
degree  of  moral  courage,  by  which  he  hurled  defiance 
at  all  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  man,  otherwise 
than  through  his  consciousness  of  the  total  vanity  of  all 
flesh  ? 

This  result  of  his  conflicts  as  well  as  the  conflicts  them¬ 
selves,  had  an  effect  upon  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  his 
preaching.  In  all  his  sermons  we  still  hear  the  sound  of 
that  vigorous  tread  with  which  he  bruised  the  head  of  self- 
righteousness,  of  man’s  reason  and  of  free-will.  In  this 
result  we  find  the  root  of  that  boldness  with  which  he  bade 
defiance  to  all  pretensions  of  human  merit,  and  of  that  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  he  opened  up  the  experience  of  his  own 
heart,  and  at  the  same  time  unlocked  to  their  own  inspection 
the  hearts  of  others,  alleviating  their  burdens  and  command¬ 
ing  their  confidence.  This  result  of  his  conflicts  affected 
also  the  manner  or  form  of  his  preaching.  As  he  had 
abandoned  all  reliance  upon  his  own  strength  so  also  didhe 
lose  all  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  art  of  human  elo¬ 
quence  to  open  the  heart  and  to  convert  the  soul  to  God  and 
to  his  truth,  all  confidence  in  methodistical  self-presumption, 
which  fancies  that  it  has  the  hearts  ef  men  in  its  hand  and 
can  readily  carry  them  by  storm.  His  own  words  are  to  the 
point  “I  cannot  prepare  nor  preach  a  sermon  according  to 
the  rules  of  art.”  In  his  opinion  the  preacher  should  not 
allow  his  own  estimate  of  his  sermon  to  prescribe  the  force 
and  effect  it  should  have  upon  his  hearers  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  should  commit  the  effect  of  the  word  to  God.  “I  have 
often  reproached  myself  upon  descending  from  the  pulpit : 
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Shame  on  yon  !  How  have  you  been  preachincr,  you  have 
entirely  abandoned  the  plan  you  had  previously  prepared. 
And  these  very  sermons  have  been  most  acceptable  to  the 
people.  A  man  often  preaches  very  differently  after  he 
enters  the  pulpit  from  what  he  had  proposed.”  It  is  clear, 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  comxmitting  sermons  to  memory. 
He  was  still  less  partial  to  the  practice  of  preparing  them 
and  studying  them  out,  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  Oral  preaching  should  at  least  keep  itself  free  from 
the  trammels  of  the  previously  devised  plan,  and  hold  itself 
open  for  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  for  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  that  spiritual  sympathy  between  the  preacher  and 
the  hearers  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
develop.  By  this  we  mean  something  altogether  different 
from  the  definition  that  Schleiermacher  has  been  pleased  to 
give  in  his  recent  Homiletics  :  “The  sermon  should  be  an 
expression  of  the  existing  spiritual  life,  or  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  congregation.”  The  Reformed  Zwingle 
and  Calvin  took  a  different  direction  from  that  pursued  by 
Luther.  The  former  regarded  human  reason  and  science 
with  higher  consideration  than  did  the  latter.  The  effects 
of  this  difference  may  be  recognized  even  to  the  present  day 
in  the  homiletical  literature  of  both  Churches.  In  view  of 
the  divergence  of  these  directions,  the  one  of  which  insists 
especially  upon  the  material  of  the  sermon,  and  the  other 
upon  its  form  and  its  compliance  with  the  laws  of  general 
rhetoric,  it  may  be  easily  seen,  that  the  preaching  and 
homiletics  of  the  Lutherans  decidedly  follow  the  first,  whilst 
those  of  the  Reformed  adhere  to  the  second.  Compare  e. 
g.^  Palmer’s  Homiletics  and  A.  Vinet’s,  the  latter  of  whom 
regards  preaching  only  as  a  species  of  rhetoric  and  accord¬ 
ingly  divides  it  into  Invention,  Arrangement  and  Appli¬ 
cation. 

In  the  next  place  Luther’s  spiritual  conflicts  and  that 
loss  of  confidence  in  himself  which  resulted  from  them 
became  a  powerful  incentive  for  him  to  go  out  of  himself ^  to 
seek  salvation  and  the  means  of  salvation  elsewhere  than 
in  his  own  person,  to  renounce  all  subjectivity  and  to  look 
about  after  some  solid,  objective  footing  and  foundation  for 
his  faith.  This  was  seizing  the  subject  with  the  right  grip. 
Calvin  and  Zwingle  blundered  in  going  over  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination.  Of  course  it  was  a  very  natural 
thought  that  all  self-glory  must  forever  cease,  if  the  de~ 
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termination  of  the  great  question  of  our  salvation  should 
depend  alone  upon  the  Divine  Decrees,  lie  however,  who 
chooses  predestination  as  the  footing  of  his  faith  in  his  own 
salvation,  will  discover  that  he  has  set  out  upon  a  circuitous 
course.  He  mounts  aloft  to  God  only  to  come  back  again  to 
himself,  to  his  own  feelings  and  works,  and  to  wind  up  in 
subjectivity.  Even  Luther,  at  first,  encountered  in  his 
spiritual  conflicts  a  strong  temptation  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  No  man  shared  in  his  conflicts  ;  no  one 
understood  them.  He  bad  not  yet  known  Christ,  as  the 
merciful  Mediator  with  ^God  ;  he  feared  him  much  rather  as 
the  coming  Judge,  and  the  thought  of  being  ordained,  not 
to  salvation,  but  to  condemnation,  tormented  his  soul.  But 
the  advice  of  Staupitz  :  “'In  the  wounds  of  Christ  you  may 
understand  the  pui-poses  of  God,”  this  through  the  grace  of 
God,  proved  to  him  to  be  the  blessed  hand  of  deliverance, 
and  pointed  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  His  theology,  his  comfort,  his  foundation 
and  finally  all  his  preaching  was  only  Christ,  not  the  mys¬ 
tical,  nor  a  speculative,  nor  an  ideal,  nor  a  sentimental 
Christ,  nor  yet  that  Christ  who  was  with  God  before  the 
world  was ;  but  the  Imtorical  Christy  ivho  had  come  in  the 
fleshy  who  had  lived  upon  earthy  suffered^  died  and  risen 
again.  God  has  delivered  up  his  Son,  the  Son  has  revealed 
the  Father,  has  made  atonement  and  finished  redemption. 
Him  I  have  to  hear,  to  him  I  must  cleave,  this  was  the 
simple,  but  in  its  simplicity  the  grand,  the  genial  thought  of 
Luther,  which  none  but  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit, 
like  his  had  been,  could  possibly  comprehend  with  equal 
force  and  clearness.  To  believe  in  God  as  revealed  in  His 
word,  and  in  his  gift,  the  sending  of  His  Son,  that  was  for 
him  the  golden  way,  the  way  in  which  the  pilgrim  shall  not 
err,  the  way  ordained  of  God ;  faith  in  Christ  was  obedience 
to  God,  nobler  than  all  other  works  and  offerings.  ^‘We 
preach  nothing  new”  he  says  himself,  “but  we  preach  forever 
and  without  ceasino;  about  that  man  who  is  called  Jesus 
Christ,  true  God  and  man,  who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification.”  He  laid  hold  of  Him  entirely 
and  only.  His  word  became  his  wisdom.  His  life  and  obe- 
djence  his  righteousness.  His  Spirit,  through  the  faith  that 
dwelt  within  him,  became  his  sanctification,  and  His  triumph 
over  death.  His  divine  power,  became  his  redemption.  Sal¬ 
vation  through  Christ  was  solemnly  pledged  to  him  by  virtue 
of  that  internal  union  which  subsists  bet^Yeen  Christ  and  the 
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believer,  like  the  union  between  the  head  and  members  of  a 
body.  This,  as  he  has  clearly  expressed  himself  in  his  book 
^‘Of  the  Freedom  of  the  Christian,”  was  the  strength  and 
foundation  of  his  courage  and  his  hopes.  The  bond,  however, 
by  which  this  union  was  effected,  wms  constituted,  on  the 
part  of  man  by  faith,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  the  Sacraments. 
The  oft-repeated  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  righteousness  to  the  sinner  is  untenable,  that 
God  cannot  really  hold  the  sinner  as  justified  and  righteous, 
does  not  affect  him  ;  for  the  believer  is  justified  not  as  being 
a  stranger,  apart  from  the  person  of  Christ,  but  as  being  a 

member  of  the  body  of  Christ  Himself.  That  Jesus  Christ 

%/ 

has  come  in  the  flesh, — this  apostlic  axiom  he  comprehended 
in  its  entire  depth.^  Though  it  may  not  have  been  conceived 
and  developed  after  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  yet  it 
constituted  the  centre,  the  sanctuary  of  his  faith,  always 
swaying  before  his  soul.  Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh  was 
not,  in  his  view,  anything  like  the  birth  and  life  of  one 
whose  career  is  fully  completed  and  who  has  now  entirely 
passed  away  ;  but  it  was  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  and  who 
was,  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever  the  same.  He  felt  him¬ 
self  truly  blest  by  his  faith  in  the  personal  presence  of  Christ 
with  the  Church.  This  faith  he  professes  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded;  in  so  many  words  “We  hear  these  words 
‘this  is  my  body’  spoken,  not  in  the  person  of  the  pastor  or 
minister,  but  as  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  Christ,  who 
is  present  and  says  to  us  take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.’  For 
this  we  must  believe  and  be  certain  of,  that  baptism  is  not 
ours  but  Christ’s,  the  Gospel  is  not  ours  but  Christ’s, 
preaching  is  not  ours  but  Christ’s,  the  Sacrament  is  not  ours 
but  Christ’s,  the  keys,  or  the  binding  and  the  loosing  of  sins  is 
not  ours  but  Christ’s.”  His  believing  perception  of  the  fact, 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  fiesh  effectually  saved  him 
from  so-called  spiritualism,  from  all  kinds  of  fanaticism  and 
visionary  fancies,  which  dishonor  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  even  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  calling  them  forth. 
His  belief  that  Christ  has  come  in  the  Jiesh  ever  led  him  to 
recognize  and  to  venerate  the  genuine  means  of  salvation 
and  of  grace  in  the  word  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Christ  and 
his  servants,  and  in  the  holy  sacraments.  Upon  this  he 
insists  with  absolute  determination,  in  opposition  to  all  other 
doctrines  and  spirits.  The  point  is  of  so  much  importance, 
both  for  the  preacher  and  for  his  work,  that  we  mav  well 
introduce  here  his  own  striking  testimony  from  his  book 
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“Against  the  heavenly  prophets.”  “As  Goil  has  sent  forth 
his  Holy  Gospel,  He  deals  with  us  in  a  two-fold  manner, 
first  outwardly,  next  inwardly.  He  deals  with  us  outwardly 
by  means  of  the  oral  word  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  means  of 
visible  signs,  such  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He 
deals  with  us  inwardly  by  means  of  the  Holy  Gho^t  and 
faith,  together  with  other  gifts.  But  in  all  these  dealings 
He  observes  such  order,  that  the  outward  means  must,  of 
necessity,  go  before,  and  the  inward  operations  must  follow 
after  the  outward  and  come  through  them.  For  He  has 
ordained  to  grant  to  no  man  the  inward  blessing  save 
through  the  agency  of  the  outward  appointments  ;  that  is, 
He  will  not  give  either  the  Holy  Ghost  or  faith  to  any  one, 
except  through  the  outward  word  and  signs,  which  he  lias 
connected  with  them  ;  as  He  himself  says  Luke  16  :  29, 
“They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them. 
For  this  reason  St.  Paul  even  calls  baptism  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  through  which  God  hath  shed  on  us  abundant¬ 
ly  the  Holy  Ghost,  Tit.  3  :  5-7.  He  also  calls  the  preach¬ 
ed  word  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth.  Rom.  1 :  16.  Have  respect  to  this  order,  my 
brother,  for  every  thing  depends  upon  it.  You  may  see  the 
devil,  the  enemy  of  divine  order,  with  his  mouth  forever 
agape  screaming  out.  Spirit !  Spirit !  Spirit !  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  is  making  a  total  wreck  of  bridge,  stairs, 
ladder  and  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
come  to  you,  that  is,  the  outward  appointments  of  God  in 
baptism,  the  supper  and  the  preached  word.  Thus  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  teach  you,  not  how  the  Spirit  is  to  come  to  you, 
but  how  you  must  go  to  the'  Spirit ;  so  that  you  have  to 
learn  how  to  drive  in  a  chariot  of  clouds,  and  how  with 
saddle  and  bridle  to  mount  the  wind,  &c.”  Whilst  the  word 
and  the  sacraments  were  to  him  divine  means  of  grace,  they 
were  in  connection  with  the  absolution,  at  the  same  time 
also,  pledges  of  grace,  the  sensible,  tangible  hand  of  God, 
which  he  grasped  for  the  assurance  of  his  faith,  and  which 
were  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  all  feelings,  all  self-imposed 
experiences  and  works. 

In  the  forep’oino;  remarks  we  have  endeavored  to  describe 

o  o 

the  characteristic  material  of  his  preaching  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  spirit,  as  it  arose  within  him  out  of  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  out  of  the  dealings  of  divine  providence. 
Through  his  preaching  he  refined  once  more  and  restored  to 
the  light  that  Christian  truth  which  in  the  Romish  Church 
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had  been  caricatured,  which  had  been  buried  in  the  midst  of 
Paganism.  How  tar  in  this  respect  he  ditlered  from  the 
Keformed,  and  how  far  the  material  of  his  sermons  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed,  and  to  the  measure  of 
the  text,  and  to  the  festival  seasons,  all  this  we  relinquish 
to  the  investigations  of  the  reader.  Upon  this  subject 
he  may  examine  the  third  part  of  Jonas’  book. 

In  the  midst  of  his  spiritual  conflicts  Luther  was  made  to 
feel  the  folly  of  ail  self-confidence,  of  all  reliance  upon 
himself  and  upon  others,  not  only  reliance  upon  his  own 
righteousness  and  works,  but  also  upon  bis  own  wisdom  and 
intelligence.  For  this  reason  he  clung  the  more  firmly  to 
the  Scriptures,  with  his  whole  soul,  as  being  the  only 
unfailing  fountain,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  truth.  He 
expresses  himself,  in  a  sermon  on  Matt.  2  :  4,  5,  as  follows 
‘‘Here  we  may  ask  why  Christ  did  not  lead  these  wise  men 
to  Bethlehem  by  the  star,  but  had  them  to  find  out  the 
place  of  his  birth  from  the  Scriptures  ?  This  occurred,  in 
order  that  he  might  thus  teach  us  to  cling  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  not  to  follow  our  own  fancies,  nor  the  doctrines  of  any 
man,  nor  the  examples  of  saints,  nor  the  interpretations  of 
the  fathers,  nor  the  revelations  of  spirits,  &c.  For  God  will 
take  care  that  His  word  shall  not  have  been  given  in 
vain.  There  He  will  let  Himself  be  found  by  all  that 
seek  him  and  no  where  else.  He  that  despises  the 
word  and  lets  it  slip,  neither  can  nor  shall  ever  find  the 
Lord.” 

This  exclusive*  clinging  to  the  Scriptures  exerted  a  two¬ 
fold  influence  upon  his  preaching.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Scriptures  furnished  him -with  a  solid  foundation  for  sound 
and  successful  argument.  For  him,  the  most  convincing 
evidences  w'ere  the  authoritative  evidences  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Taking  his  stand  upon  them  he  bade  defiance  to 
^  all  the  world.  This  firm  footing  imparted  an  especial  power 
to  his  eloquence.  It  makes  a  very  material  difference, 
wFether  the  preacher  is  convinced  or  in  doubt  respecting 
the  character  of  his  annunciations,  whether  he  regards  them 
as  merely  human  or  as  absolutely  divine.  He  should  not 
only  preach  the  word  of  God,  but  he  should  preach  it 
as  the  ivord  of  God.  Otherwise  he  neither  preaches  in 
faith  nor  plants  in  faith.  1  Thess.  2  :  13.  Theremin  in  his 
book  “Eloquence  a  Virtue,”  insists,  with  great  propriety, 
upon  this  point,  that  the  force  of  a  public  address  depends 
pre  -eminently  upon  the  firm  personal  conviction  of  the 
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speaker  !  Luther  also  defines  three  elements  as  necessary 
to  constitute  a  good  preacher.  He  must  come  forth^  that  is, 
he  must  show  himself  to  be  a  master  and  a  preacher,  who 
can  and  must  do  it,  as  being  called  for  this  very  purpose  ;• 
again,  he  must  he  able  also  to  stop  at  the  I'ight  p>lace.  These 
two  elements,  in  other  words,  are  his  assurance  in  respect  to 
his  calling  and  his  preaching.  Again,  as  the  result  of  this, 
his  preachmg  becomes  essentially  an  exposition  of  the 
Scripture.  In  all  the  sermons  of  Luther,  save  those  eight, 
which,  as  is  well-known  he  delivered  in  Wittenberg  in  the 
year  1522,  which  also  are  not  sermons  exactly,  but  rather 
discourses  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  solitary  one  without  a  text.  Moreover  his  sermons  are 
not  merely  sermons  attached  to  a  text,  but  explanations  of 
the  text,  for  the  most  part  analytical  explanations,  or 
homilies.  If  it  be  essentially  Lutheran  to  adhere  not  only 
to  evangelical  truth,  but  also  to  what  is  written,  it  is  equally 
essential  to  Lutheran  preaching,  that  it  should  be  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  text,  not  to  say  a  homily  in  the  strictest 
sense. 

Here  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  difference  between  the 
preaching  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists.  The  latter 
are  satisfied,  if  the  sernion  is  only  in  harmony  with  the 
Scripture.,  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  an  exposition  of  the  text, 
it  need  not  necessarily  even  have  a  text.  Thus,  e.  g.  \. 
Vinet  in  his  homiletics  or  theory  of  preaching,  retains  the 
text  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  utility.  For  the  Lutheran, 
however,  the  sermon  must  harmonize  with  the  Uxt.,  or 
rather  be  born  of  the  text.  The  Calvinist  demands  scrip¬ 
ture  doctrine.,  the  Lutheran  scripture  itself.  This  difference 
shows  itself  also  in  the  following  form.  The  Calvinistic 
Church  has  no  perikopes.  She  allows  the  preacher  to 
present  from  the  pulpit  whatever  truth  he  may  select  for  the 
occasion.  The  Lutheran  Church  furnishes  the  text  with  the 
dawn  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  that,  that  the  preacher  has  to 
explain  ;  for  he  is  only  the  mouth  of  that  God  who  speaks 
in  the  word,  as  we  have  shown  above  from  the  testimony  of 
Luther.  Connected  with  this  is  the  unmistakable  preference 
of  the  Calvinists  for  shorter,  of  the  Lutherans  for  longer 
texts.  That  this  difference  is  not  universal,  that  sometimes, 
either  because  of  the  greater  facilities  afforded  by  longer 
texts,  or  because,  in  this  respect  he  has  been  tinged  with 
Lutheranism,  a  Calvinist  may  prefer  more  extended  passages; 
that  a  Lutheran  preacher  may,  also,  for  personal  reasons,  or 
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because  in  his  serraon  he  prefers  to  be  an  orator,  rather 
than  an  expounder  of  the  word,  more  readily  make  choice  of 
short  bible-sayings,  all  this  can  not  surprise  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  unionistic  confusion  and  conglomeration  of  the 
times.  But  after  all,  the  difference  is  decided  :  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  Lutherans  is  for  the  longer,  of  the  Calvinists 
for  shorter  texts.  Whilst  we  are  upon  this  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  difference,  we  may  yet  notice,  by  way  of  sup¬ 
plement,  what  common  observation  teaches.  The  Calvinis- 
tic  preacher  is  much  inclined  to  take  his  texts  from  the  Old 
Testament,  whilst  the  Lutheran,  instead  of  pondering  upon 
predestination,  contemplates  the  manifestation  of  Jesus 
•  Christ,  and  so  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  New 
Testament. 

Whoever  seeks  by  the  right  way,  which  is  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  find.  So  Luther  sought.  God  had  wrestled  with  him 
as  with  Israel ;  in  the  agony  his  own  strength  was  utterly 
shattered  and  he  gave  up,  surrendering  self  and  all  self- 
confidence.  He  sank  down  before  the  manger  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  before  the  cross  on  Golgotha,  before  the  open  sepul¬ 
chre  of  the  Risen  One — My'  Lord,  and  my  God  ! — before 
Him  who  ascended  to  heaven  and  is  exalted  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Like  Mary  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to 
hear  his  words,  like  Peter  he  exclaimed.  Lord  to  whom  shall 
we  go,  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and — he  found. 
Aroused  hy  the  conflict  and  rejoicing  in  victory^  his  preach¬ 
ing  marches  bravely  on.  The  groans  of  his  conflict  have 
given  way  to  the  word:  “Weep  not,  behold  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  hath  prevailed.”  Throughout  all  his  sermons 
now,  may  be  heard  the  song  of  triumph  over  sin,  death,  the 
devil  and  hell.  “Therefore  being  justified  by  faith  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  0  death 
where  is  thy  sting,  0  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
He  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God.” 

Possessing  peace  with  God,  through  Him  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  he  is  at  peace  now, 
also  with  the  visible  world  around  him.  Once  timorously 
secluded  in  his  cell,  he  had  denied  himself  all  enjoyment 
afforded  by  the  works  of  nature.  Now  however,  he  sees 
nature  in  the  light  of  redemption,  he  contemplates  the  love 
of  God,  the  Father  in  Christ,  he  rejoices  in  all  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  everywhere  he  beholds  the  tokens  of  His  love 
and  His  righteousness,  and,  following  the  example  of  the 
Saviour,  he  draws  upon  theui  for  illustrations  of  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven,  yet,  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  observe 
nature  with  the  eyes  of  a  natural  man,  nor  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Goethe,  but  in  the  light  of  redemption,  for  that  very  reason 
he  does  not  fail  to  discover  the  demoniacal  influences  that 
pervade  it.  Let  no  one  call  this  superstition.  That  sin  and 
corruption,  through  the  agency  of  the  devil,  have  pervaded 
our  nature  and  the  world  around  us,  that  evil  spirits  bear 
sway  upon  the  earth,  this  is  a  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God. 
All  this  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  recognizing  the 
creatures  of  the  natural  world  to  be  the  work  of  God,  it  does 
not  interfere  with  his  maintaining  the  confession,  “The  earth 
is  the  Lord’s;  the  world  is  full  of  His  glory;”  neither  can 
it  bewitch  him  with  superstitious  terrors  ;  for  the  power  of  ' 
the  devil  has  been  broken  by  Christ.  Ilis  preaching  indeed, 
much  more,  displays  the  true  heroism  of  faith,  it  looks  with 
contempt  upon  all  the  terrors  of  darkness.  Formerly  he 
carried  on  a  kind  of  a  weak,  monkish  strife  against  nature, 
now  however  he  gives  nature  and  whatever  is  natural,  its 
due,  and  be  stands  equally  removed  from  that  hostility  against 
created  things,  which  marks  the  Mystics,  from  all  the 
surly,  sour  looks  of  Pharisaism  and  from  an  unevangelical 
Pietism. 

Formerly  he  was  cut  off  from  the  world  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  cloister  for  the  purpose  of  living  to  God  and  serving  him  ; 
but  now  he  is  reconciled  to  the  arrangements  of  this  life. 
In  matrimony  and  in  the  other  social  relations,  he  beholds 
ordinances  that  are  sacred  and  divine.  In  hearty  faithful¬ 
ness  to  the  duties  of  an  earthly  calling  and  office,  whatever 
it  may  be,  he  realizes  the  true  divine  service,  in  comparison 
wdth  which  the  holiest  living  of  the  monks  is  vanity.  From 
the  ordinary  walks  of  human  life,  from  the  daily  occupations 
of  men,  from  the  scenes  of  home,  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the 
nursery,  he  draws  his  figures  and  his  comparisons  ;  and  so 
maintains  the  position  that  “in  the  sight  of  God  all  things 
are  good,  save  and  except  only  sin.”  He  prosecutes  the 
study  of  history,  whether  profane  or  sacred  or  ecclesiastical, 
with  special  interest.  He  traces  up  the  footsteps  of  the 
Most  High  in  all  its  progress,  even  in  the  history  of  the 
pagan  world  ;  is  not  slow  to  introduce  into  his  preaching  the 
testimony  of  a  Cicero  and  other  heathen  sages;  and,  during 
the  sittings  of  the  eventful  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he  even  builds 
upon  his  Zion  (the  Castle  of  Coburg)  three  tabernacles,  one 
for  the  Psalter,  one  for  the  Prophets,  and  one  for  PEsoi?. 
It  was  not  exactly  in  his  historical  studies,  as  Jonas  says, 
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■whose  assertions  upon  this  subject  are  far  too  superficial,  but 
in  his  reconciliation  with  the  world,  through  Christ  the 
Mediator,  in  his  thoroughly  matured  evangelical  knowledge, 
that  his  conservative  tendencies  had  their  root.  Whoever  is 
at  variance  with  God  and  with  himself  is  also  at  variance 
with  the  world  ;  but  he  who  has  peace  with  God  and  through 
Him,  peace  with  himself  has  in  like  manner  peace  with  the 
world,  only  not  with  its  sin.  Even  his  patriotism  bad  an 
evangelico-christian  substratum,  and  in  him  was  fulfilled,  in 
an  especial  manner,  the  old  proverb  “a  good  Christian  is  a 
good  Citizen.” 

Finally  he  is  at  peace  with  himself  as  an  individual.  In 
contradistinction  from  all  monkish  mortifying  of  individual 
personality,  he  recognizes  in  himself  a  creature  of  God  en¬ 
dowed  with  divine  gifts.  He  rejoices  in  these  with  thank¬ 
fulness  to  the  giver,  and  even  in  his  preaching,  allows  full 
play  to  his  individuality  and  natural  talents,  sanctified  by 
faith  and  under  the  discipline  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  He 
marshals  forth  all  his  gifts,  his  fancy,  his  acuteness,  even’ 
his  wdt  and  his  irony  upon  the  open  field.  Not  in  a  vain 
pretentious  piping;  but  as  if  filled  with  the  breathings  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  do  these  organ-stops  resound.  “If  the  Son, 
therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,”  free 
even  from  the  fetters  ot  rhetoric  and  homiletics,  as  well  as  of 
the  ever-changing  fashions  of  the  times.  The  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  stifle  nature.  He  operates  upon  the  natural  gifts 
and  talents  of  men,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  quicken  their 
vitality.  To  wither  and  enfeeble  them  is  the  part  of  sin. 
Fresh  and  free,  like  the  strong  fountain  from  the  breast  of 
the  hill,  his  preaching  wells  up  out  of  his  heart,  as  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  faith,  never  diverted  from  its  course  by  arbitrary 
considerations  or  conventional  rules ;  although  the  stream,  in 
view  of  such  rules,  may  sometimes  overflow  in  its  abundance. 
We  are  glad  to  repeat  here  an  observation  of  Jonas,  that 
Luther  found  very  few  in  his  day  and  among  his  hearers  who 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Scripture  and  the  Articles 
of  the  Creed.  For  this  reason  his  prolixity  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  seeming  prolixity.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
introduce  here  an  extract  from  the  preface  to  Luther’s  “Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Gospel”  (a  compilation  from  his  homiletical 
and  exegetical  writings — Stuttgart,  1857).  “Experience 
proves  that  those  preachers  wield  the  greatest  influence 
wLo  are  distinguished  not  „as  orators,  but  as  witnesses  of 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  55.  43 
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the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel :  for  the 
effectiveness  of  preaching,  as  far  as  the  preacher  himself  is 
concerned,  depends  upon  the  measure  and  the  strength  of 
the  faith  that  is  in  his  own  heart.  Do  we  propose  to  define 
preaching,  not  as  is  commonly  done  by  a  mere  abstract 
definition,  in  accordance  with  this  or  that  particular  system, 
but  with  regard  to  practical  experience  and  to  its  absolute 
origin,  we  shall  then  have  to  sa}!,  preaching  is  a  confession 
of  faith.  If  this  is  correct,  then  it  is  not  only  easy  for  the 
preacher,  relieving  him  from  the  direct  necessity  of  ex¬ 
hausting  study  and  of  laborious  writing,  Luke  6  :  45,  but  it 
is  also  edifying  ;  for  edifying,  means  building  up  in  our  most 
holy  faith,  Jude  20 ;  further,  it  is  fresh  and  lively  ;  for  faith 
both  is  and  awakens  life ;  it  is  the  best  safe-guard  against 
abstract  theorizing,  against  one-sided  dogmatizing  and  mor¬ 
alizing,  against  abortive  idealizing;  again  it  is  biblical;  for 
faith  dei’ives  its  birth,  its  nourishment  and  growth  from  the 
word  of  God ;  finally,  it  is  practical  and  harmonizes  with 
experience  ;  for  faith  is  not  a  scientific  conviction,  but  a 
living  experience,  an  active  working,  a  warfare  %ith  the 
world  both  within  and  without.  1  Tim.  6 :  12,  2  Tim.  4  :  7. 
Is  this  what  preaching  amounts  to,  then  the  individuality  of 
the  preacher  has  a  right  to  appear,  for  faith  expresses  itself 
in  accordance  with  that  individuality.  Preaching,  as  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  is  free,  being  on  the  one  side  restricted  only 
by  Scripture  and  by  the  confession  of  the  Church  that  is  in 
harmony  with  Scripture ;  for  the  individual  spirit  of  the 
preacher  can  well  harmonize  with  the  principles  of  faith  :  and 
restricted  on  the  other  side  by  the  necessities  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  which  necessities,  even  as  faith  is  related  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  are  themselves  in  like  manner  related  to  the  personal 
Christian  life  and  experience  of  the  preacher.  Luther’s  Ser¬ 
mons  afford  us  the  best  specimens  of  this.  Their  power  lies  in 
Xhdit  faith  of  which  they  are  the  witness,  their  attractiveness 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  so  true  an  impression  of 
his  own  personality  ;  that  they  are  so,  however,  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance,  that,  unswayed  by  any  rules  of  human 
enactment  whatever,  they  are  such  a  free  out-pouring  of 
Christian  faith.  We  hear  of  none  who  is  able  to  speak  to 
the  heart  in  such  familiar  and  confidential  style  as  he.  So 
high,  even  like  the  eagle’s,  does  his  flight  ascend,  that  as  he 
gazes  upon  a  man  who  is  justified  through  Christ,  all  the 
defilement  of  earth  vanishes  from  before  his  eyes ;  and  yet 
he  never  loses  sight  of  one  iota  of  the  interests  that  really 
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belong  to  earth.  In  every  warm  and  living  image  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  conversation  that  he  summons  up  before  us, 
may  we  observe  the  beating  of  a  human  heart,  as  the  beating 
of  our  own.  Whence  did  he  derive  this  enchanting  and 
captivating  power,  but  from  the  fact  that  his  preaching  was 
the  expression  of  the  experience  of  bis  own  heart  and  faith  ? 
In  that  experience  he  had  found  a  key  to  the  heart  of  every 
other  man.” 

If  we  were  to  attempt  then  to  define  preaching,  strictly 
accordins:  to  its  origin,  we  should  sav  ;  it  is  and  must  be  a 
confession  (profession,  declaration)  of  faith,  having  its  norm, 
its  controlling  rule,  partly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (and  the 
confession  of  the  Church),  partly  in  the  necessities  of  the 
congregation.  Both  of  these  elements,  the  free  and  the 
restricted,  may  be  very  readily  discerned  in  Luther’s  own 
statement,  when  he  says,  that  the  aim  of  preaching  should 
be  :  1.  To  proclaim  the  praise  of  God  ;  2.  To  teach  the 
commands  of  God  according  to  His  word  ;  3.  Exhortation. 
In  this  statement  we  have  especially  to  observe,  that  he  does 
not  hold  the  conversion  of  men  to  be  the  chief  end  of 
preaching;  but  the  glory  and  the  service  of  God:  “To  pro¬ 
claim  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  teach  the  commands  of  God 
according  to  His  word,”  However  grating  this  may  sound 
to  many  an  ear,  it  is  nevertheless  incontrovertible.  It  .  is 
also  in  unison  with  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord’s  prayer 
and  with  John  17  ;  for  as  God  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all 
creatures  so  also  must  His  honor  and  praise  stand  out  high 
above  even  the  salvation  of  the  individual  man.  How  could 
there  be,  otherwise,  such  a  thing  as  condemnation  ?  In  this 
respect  Luther  is  very  far  from  adopting  the  views  of  the 
Methodists,  amongst  whom  the  specific  aim  of  preaching  is 
wholly  directed  to  the  conversion  of  men.  To  say  the  least, 
this  view  is  affected  with  presumption,  in  opposition  to  which 
Luther  takes  a  very  decided  stand  in  the  remark :  “A 
teacher  should  understand,  that  it  is  not  in  him  to  edify  and 
comfort  souls  ;  but  that  God  himself  does  this  throucrh  His 
word.  With  this  word  we  must  take  care  that  our  own 
peculiar  affections  and  passions  shall  not  be  mixed  up.”  It 
is  indeed  much  to  be  desired  for  every  preacher,  on  his  own 
account,  that  he  should  fix  upon  this  as  the  chief  aim  of  his 
preaching  :  my  business  is  to  proclaim  the  praise  of  God  in 
this  world  and  to  do  His  will,  whether  men  believe  or  not. 
It  requires  few  words  to  show,  how  many  are  the  temptations 
to  ill-humor,  faint-heartedness,  despondency,  self-reliance 
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and  bad  temper  towards  the  hearers,  always  doing  more  harm 
than  good,  which  beset  that  man  who  proposes  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  men,  even  though  he  cannot  see  into  their  hearts,  as 
the  chief  and  only  end  of  his  preaching.  Now^  to  proclaim 
the  glory  of  God,  that  is  the  first,  free  element  of  preaching, 
an  act  of  faith,  which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  confess 
Christ ;  “I  believe,  therefore  have  I  spoken.”  The  second, 
‘‘To  teach  the  commands  of  God  according  to  His  word” 
includes  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  controlling  rule  of 
preaching,  together  wdth  the  confession  of  the  Church  ;  as 
Luther  remarks  at  another  time,  “all  goes  well,  if  a  man 
only  preaches  right,  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  faith  and 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  The  third  element  of  preaching, 
exhortation  refers  finally  to  the  necessities  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  as  a  further  rule.  This  influences  the  material  and  the 
form  of  the  sermon.  True,  it  introduces  a  new  element  inte 
the  sermon,  for  it  requires  the  preacher  to  come  forth  from 
his  own  inner  self,  from  being  absorbed  in  himself  and  in 
the  written  word ;  and,  so  to  speak,  to  forget  himself  in 
consequence  of  being  wholly  engrossed  with  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  When  however  he  divides  the  word  of  God  and 
exhibits  it  in  its  diversified  application  to  the  several  ranks, 
states,  conditions,  circumstances  and  necessities  of  his  hear¬ 
ers,  even  in  so  doing  he  sets  forth  the  faith  by  which  he, 
himself  lives.  That  the  elfort  to  be  lucid  and  systematic  in 
preaching  does  not  go  round  about  the  profession  of  faith 
nor  restrain  it  in  any  way,  is  plain  from  the  consideration, 
that  the  profession  of  faith  by  the  act  of  preaching  is  not  a 
fettered,  nor  yet  an  ecstatic  operation;  for  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets,  1  Cor.  14  :  32.  In 
regard  to  the  phraseology,  there  is  such  a  harmony  between 
the  requirements  of  faith  and  the  necessities  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  that  the  language  may  flow  on  unrestrained  and  free. 
The  rules,  therefore,  which  Luther  laid  down  for  preaching, 
are  quite  few,  “A  preacher  must  be  a  dialectician  and  a 
rhetorician,  that  is,  he  must  know  how  to  teach,  and  how  to 
exhort.  If  he  wishes  to  give  instruction  upon  any  subject  or 
article,  he  must  in  the  first  place,  distinguish  exactly  what 
it  is  called  ;  in  the  next  place  he  must  define  it,  point  out 
and  deseribe  what  it  is ;  thirdly,  he  must  bring  forward 
the  passages  of  Scripture  that  have  a  bearing  upon  it,  so 
as  to  prove  and  fortify  his  position  ;  fourthly,  he  must  com¬ 
mend  it  and  illustrate  it  by  examples  ;  fifthly,  he  must  set 
it  off  with  comparisons ;  finally,  he  must  admonish  the 
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negligent,  and  stir  them  up,  he  must  sharply  rebuke  the 
disobedient,  and  all  teachers  of  error  with  their  supporters  ; 
but  he  must  do  it  in  such  a  way,  that  it  may  be  seen,  that 
he  does  it,  not  out  of  wantonness,  or  hatred,  or  envy,  but 
alone  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  and  salvation  of 
man.”  “Whoever  understands  a  subject  fully  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  possessed  of  it  can  very  easily  speak  upon  it ;  for 
after  he  has  become  master  of  the  materials  and  circum¬ 
stances  he  can  so  write  and  speak,  as  to  produce  a  very 
work  of  art.”  For  the  introduction  of  the  sermon,  the 
theme,  the  divisions,  the  conclusion,  Luther  has  furnished  no 
rules,  and  in  this  respect  there  were  no  peculiarities  of 
his  own  that  we  are  able  to  mention,  except  it  be,  that 
he  always  acted  out  his  freedom  and  his  faith. 

So  far,  in  our  representation  of  the  origin  of  Luther's 
preaching  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  his  natural  gifts,  nor 
of  the  training  and  education  he  derived  from  his  varied 
intercourse  with  men.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  upon  the  style  of 
his  preaching.  Natural  gifts  are  the  substratum  for  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  He  conjoins  Himself  with 
them  ;  and  under  His  influence,  as  the  creative,  quickening 
Spirit  that  maketh  free,  the  germs  and  the  talents  that  had 
been  fettered  and  bound  by  the  frosts  of  sin,  are  developed 
into  a  most  fair  and  beauteous  growth.  Luther’s  philo¬ 
sophical  and  poetical  talents  supplied  peculiar  embellish¬ 
ments  to  his  style.  As  little  would  we  dispute  the  fact  that 
his  studies  furnished  their  contribution  to  his  preaching, 
especially  in  respect  to  its  form.  We  are  not  of  the  opinion 
that  over  and  above  native  talent,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
for  the  ministerial  ofiice  than  an  inner  experience  of  the 
power  of  faith.  Though  it  is  admitted  that  this  was  enough 
for  the  Apostles,  excepting  only  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  nevertheless  their  followers  in  the  spiritual  ofiice 
are  not  Apostles.  But  we  must  always  directly  withstand 
any  attempt  to  fix  the  origin  Luther’s  preaching,  either 
in  his  natural  talents,  or  in  his  studies.  We  coincide  with 
what  Jonas  has  said  about  Luther’s  capacity  to  receive  and 
appreciate  the  teachings  of  Nature.  “He  always  had  the 
impression  that  there  was  some  hidden  spiritual  existence  in 
the  life  of  Nature.  His  disposition,  rich  in  fancy,  discovered 
the  beating  of  Nature’s  pulse  in  all  its  power.  Her  attrac¬ 
tions  operated  upon  him  with  singular  force,  and  his  seasons 
of  converse  with  her  were  alwavs  heartily  enjoved.  Indeed 
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^vc  might  even  say,  he  took  her  to  his  arms;  found  in  the 
the  roaring  of  her  storms  an  answer  to  the  storms  which 
raged  within  his  own  breast ;  in  her  solemn  stillness  an 
invitation  to  inward  peace;  and  in  the  uninterrupted  move^ 
ments  of  her  forces,  ever-new  motives  to  diligence.”  Through 
his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  however,  this  impression  concern¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Nature  grew  into  something  of  greater  conse¬ 
quence  ;  it  became  a  discernment  of  the  life  of  God  in  her, 
of  that  God  who  is  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  discernment,  of  the  connection  subsisting  between 
the  kingdom  of  Nature  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  “God 
is  in  all  places,  in  the  smallest  creature,  in  the  leaf  of  a 
tree,  in  the  blade  of  grass  ;  and  yet  He  is  nowhere,  tangible 
and  circumscribed.  But  how  is  He  in  all  creatures  ?  in  His 
essence,  or  through  His  almighty  power  ?  He  is  in  both 
ways  in  every  creature,  for  He  creates,  forms  and  sustains 
all  things.”  “In  all  things,  in  the  minutest  organisms, 
even  in  their  very  members  may  be  clearly  seen  the  almigh¬ 
ty  power  and  the  wonderful  works  of  God;  yea  in  all  created 
things,  in  all  the  beautiful  operations  of  art,  we  may  discover 
and  contemplate  the  impressions  of  the  holy,  divine  trinity, 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God  the  Father,  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
the  Son  and  of  the  goodness  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.”  So, 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  15,  he  discovers  a  type  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  grain  of  corn,  that  first  dies 
and  then  is  quickened  again.  Not  even  is  that  feature  of  his 
preaching,  in  which  he  is  incomprehensible,  we  mean  its 
popular  character,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  his  natural 
gifts.  Without  these  distinguished  endowments,  it  is  true,  he 
would  never  have  become  the  Master  that  he  was  ;  but  just 
as  little  could  he  have  become  the  popular  Christian  preacher 
that  he  was,  without  the  instructions  he  had  received  in  the 
school  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  popular  success  is  the  noble 
fruit  of  his  humiliation.  With  all  this  accords  the  remark  of 
Jonas,  “That  sanctimonious  affectation  in  regard  to  evangel¬ 
ical  truth,  that  backwardness  to  turn  the  light  of  it  upon 
every-day  occurrences,  that  convenience  of  setting  forth 
abstract  truths  in  a  manner  that  is  neither  lively  nor  re¬ 
freshing,  that  want  of  familiarity  with  the  ideas,  conceptions, 
habits,  virtues  and  vices  of  the  common  people,  that  clan¬ 
nishness  which  confines  ij:s  attentions  only  to  particular 
classes  in  social  life,  and  is  unwilling  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  in  a  W'ord,  all  that  one-sidedness  wdth  which  modern 
cultivation  has  irinoculated  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  no 
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where  to  be  met  with  in  the  preaching  of  Luther.  Ilis  own 
experience  of  the  power  of  truth, — whatever  he  has  to  com¬ 
municate,  he  pours  forth  fresh,  from  his  own  full  heart,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  standing  of  his  hearers,  whether  rude  or 
cultivated,  learned  or  illiterate ;  for  he  is  preaching  to  the 
Church,  in  which  all  are  one  in  Christ.”  With  him  it  was  a 
matter  of  principle  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  capacities 
of  his  hearers,  especially  the  humble  and  simple-minded. 
He  even  complains  “it  is  a  very  common  failing  among 
preachers,  that  they  preach  in  such  a  style  that  the  poor 
people  can  learn  but  little  from  all  they  say.  But  what 
great  care  did  the  Lord  Christ  take  to  teach  in  a  plain  and 
simple  manner.  He  draws  his  illustrations  from  vines  and 
sheep  and  trees.”  This  lowdiness  of  spirit,  this  concern  for 
the  poor  among  the  people,  in  which  his  popularity  had  its 
root,  itself  grew  out  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con¬ 
nected  with  those  spiritual  conflicts,  which  had  humbled  him 
so  much  in  his  own  eyes  and  made  him  so  ready  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  all  who  labor  and  are  heavy-laden.  If  in  the  art 
of  exhibiting  the  truth  to  the  life,  of  individualizing  it,  of 
making  it  luminous,  of  presenting  it,  not  in  an  abstract  form, 
but  stirring  with  both  the  outer  and  inner  life  of  experience 
he  was  a  master,  he  attained  to  this  degree,  not  by  virtue 
of' his  talents  as  a  poet,  but  by  virtue  of  his  experience  as  a 
Christian.  “His  inner  life  furnishes  examples  of  the  sub- 
limest  moral  conflicts  that  ever  mortal  has  had  to  endure, 
of  the  deepest  penetration  into  the  connections  between  our 
spiritual  life  and  the  Eternal  God,  and  of  the  most  joyous 
acquiescence  in  the  work  of  Redemption  through  Christ.” 
Both  in  regard  to  origin  and  manner,  the  eloquence  of  an 
orator  differs  from  that  of  a  preacher,  who  is  a  witness  of  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  former  proceeds  from  nature,  the 
latter  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  “That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.” 
If,  and  no  one  can  stumble  at  the  remark,  if  Luther  is  the 
greatest  preacher  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  it  follows, 
that  with  all  the  general  diversities  of  individual  character, 
that  man  is  best  qualified  for  the  olfice  of  a  preacher,  who 
enjoying,  of  course,  the  necessary  gifts  and  education,  has 
been  ripened  into  a  witness  of  the  faith,  in  the  school  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  spiritual  conflict ;  his  anxieties  all  the 
time,  centering  upon  his  own  soul  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

LUTHER  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  S.  D.  Fixckel,  D.  D.,  Washington,  I).  C. 

The  Fifteenth  Century  was  fraught  in  events  which  por¬ 
tended  a  speedy  and  mighty  Reformation  in  Europe,  and 
the  Sixteenth  dawned  with  a  light  unknown  for  ages  upon 
that  continent  and  the  world. 

Long  established  customs  and  deeply-rooted  prejudices 
were  canvassed  without  dread  of  wrath  or  desire  ot  favor 
from  those  to  whose  systems  they  belonged.  Anathemas 
fabricated  in  the  Vatican  and  fulminated  against  ihe  honest 
enquirers  after  truth,  were  hurled  with  imbecile  rage  upon 
the  Reformers;  but  they  fell  upon  their  inventors.  The  hu¬ 
man  mind  had  broken  down  the  barriers  reared  by  king¬ 
craft  and  strengthened  by  priestcraft ;  but  having  dashed 
away  their  trammels,  they  pursued  the  course  of  deliberate 
investigation  pointed  out  by  the  Press  and  the  Bible,  till, 
like  a  vessel,  long  in  storms  at  Sea,  having  outlived  them  all, 
it  sailed  majestically  and  triumphantly  into  the  haven  of 
truth  and  now  when  e’er  she  tries  the  elements  again,  her 
every  voyage  is  a  triumph,  her  every  contest  results  in  vic¬ 
tory,  and  her  song  of  degrees  rises  and  swells  o’er  earth  and 
ocean ;  , 

“Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode, 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  was  dark. 

The  ocean  yawned,  and  rudely  Mow’d 
The  wind  that  toss’d  my  found'ring  bark. 

Now,  safely  moor’d — my  peril’s  o'er, 

I’ll  sing,  first  in  night’s  diadem, 

Forever  and  forever  more 

The  Star !  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  !” 

The  Church  and  Religion  of  Him,  to  whose  memorable 
birthplace  wmre  led  the  Magi  of  the  East  by  this  glowing 
luminary,  had  become  corrupted  by  the  traditions  of  men, 
but  the  might  and  mercy  of  Omnipotence  rescued  both  from 
ruin,  for  “He  who  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,”  em¬ 
ployed  the  men  and  means  required  to  establish  them  upon 
a  sure  foundation,  even  that  of  plain  and  simple  truth ; 
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“Truth,  tho’  orushecl,  will  rise  again. 

Th’  eternal  years  of  God  are  her’s  ; 

But  error  wounded  w'rithes  in  pain 
And  dies  amidst  her  worshippers.’’ 

Truth  'was  the  wonder-working  engine  by  which  the 
bloated  indulgence  and  licentiousness  of  the  priesthood  ;  the 
grasping  avarice  of  the  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  ;  the  ruthless 
ambition  of  Rome,  and  “the  thrones,  dominions,  principal¬ 
ities  find  powers,  of  wickedness  in  high  places,”  were  de¬ 
molished,  and  the  fragments  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  while  their  pomp  and  power  passed  away,  and  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  purity  arose,  “bright  as  the 
sun,  clear  as  the  moon  and  terrible  as  an  armv  with  banners.” 
The  foundation  was  laid  and  the  structure  reared  in  Pal¬ 
estine: 

“The  hallowed  land  where  the  Patriarchs  rest,- 
Where  the  hones  of  the  Prophets  are  laid, 

Where  the  chosen  of  Israel  the  promise  possess’d, 

And  Jehovah  his  wonders  displayed. 

The  land  where  the  Saviour  of  sinners  once  trod, 

AVhere  he  labored,  and  languished,  and  bled,’’ 

“Where  he  triumphed  o’er  death  and  ascended  to  God  as 
he  captive  captivity  led,”  establishing,  instead  of  a  priest¬ 
hood,  a  ministry  of  reconciliation,  instead  of  the  local 
Jewish  temple,  beautiful  and  gorgeous,  as  it  was,  bathed  in 
the  sunlight  of  an  Eastern  sky,  and  glittering  like  “a 
mountain  of  snow,  studded  with  jewels,”  a  church  and  a 
religion  which  scorned  a  temple  narrower  than  the  universe, 
and  endowing  both  with  a  duration  commensurate  with -the 
ages  of  eternity.  His  living  messengers  were  called,  pre¬ 
pared  and  commissioned  by  himself  to  go  and  proclaim  this 
truth  to  all  nations.  They  went  forward  under  the  shield  of 
omnipotence.  The  promise,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you,”  was  their 
defense,  and  in  three  centuries  the  “Banner  of  the  Cross 
waved  in  triumph  over  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,”  and  our 
holy  Christianity  was  the  Religion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
comprising  all  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  known  world. 
True,  a  long  night  of  superstition  followed  this  bright  pe¬ 
riod  ;  but  insufficient  to  banish  truth  from  the  earth,  or  to 
deprive  heaven  of  its  heirs  and  them  of  their  inheritance, 
and  although  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  succeeded,  this 
age  itself  was  superseded  by  one  of  light  more  vivid  by  the 
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contrast,  more  glorious  for  its  results  and  the  developments 
of  truth  which  now  spread  and  triumphed  in  the  land  of 
science,  literature  and  the  arts,  since  Europe  became  the 
theatre  where  the  war  was  waged  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  victory  of  the  former  became  complete.  He 
who  once  had  said,  “Let  there  be  light  and  light  was,”  said, 
Let  Luther  be,  and  Luther  was,  and  Lo  !  the  rugged  coun- 
tr}^  of  the  German,  not  of  the  Gaul,  nor  of  the  Italian,  nor 
of  the  Spaniard ;  but  Germany  became  tLe  cradle  oT  the 
Reformation,  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  the  Reformers. 

Tetzel  was  yet  traversing  Germany,  engaged  in  the  traffic 
of  indulgences,  when  the  humble  and  obscure  monk  aban¬ 
doned  the  Augustinian  convent ;  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
monastery  left  “a  void  within  his  soul,  the  world  could  never 
fill  and  began  to  preach  with  ardent  zeal  and  holy  fervor 
in  “thoughts  that  breathed  and  words  that  burned,”  against 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  then  prevalent  at  the  Papal 
Court  as  w'ell  as  throughout  the  Church,  nerved  with  a 
fortitude  which  braved  every  danger ;  buoyed  up  by  a 
courage  which  defied  excommunication  itself,  he  declared 
before  the  Emperor  and  the  world,  that  the  Bible  alone  is 
the  true  standard  of  faith  and  sure  directory  of  life  ;  hav¬ 
ing  “God  for  its  author,  truth  for  its  matter,  and  sal¬ 
vation,  the  salvation  of  an  apostate  world  for  its  end.” 

In  vain  the  priesthood  raged,  and  Leo  X.  with  potentates 
and  kings  thundered  forth  their  maledictions  in  vain 
against  him  ;  for  God  was  with  him.  Idle  as  the  wind  w^as 
their  tumult,  while  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  omnipotent 
wmre  around  him.  With  his  danger,  increased  his  courage, 
zeal  and  ardor ;  and  never,  we  presume,  did  he  offer  to 
Jehovah  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  when  he  uprooted 
the  superstitions  of  the  time,  demolished  the  vile  system 
of  indulgences  and  rained  his  arguments,  facts,  incontro¬ 
vertible  facts,  fast  and  thick,  as  hail  upon  the  dense  mass  of 
error,  till  he  shook  the  throne  of  the  man  of  sin  to  its 
centre,  overthrew  the  powmr  of  iniquity,  and  proclaimed 
a  free  religion  to  the  world;  But  that  we  may  not  an¬ 
ticipate,  let  us  return  to  the  birthplace  of  our  Reformer. 
He  was  born  at  Eisleben,  whither  his  father,  a  miner  of 
Mansfeld,  whose  residence  was  at  Eisenach  in  Germany, 
had  journeyed  to  attend  the.  annual  Fair.  The  beloved 
wife  of  the  humble  miner  was  allowed  to  accompany  her 
husband,  and  during  the  night,  following  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  gave  birth  to  their  son,  who  beheld  the  light  of  the 
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world  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483,  on  the  evening 
of  St.  Martin’s  Day,  and  according  to  a  •  custom,  then  in 
vogue,  of  naming  children  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
born,  was  called  Martin.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the 
happy  parents  returned  to  their  humble  dwelling  to  rear 
their  son  “in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,”  wdiich 
was  successfully  accomplished  by  early  subjecting  him  to 
wholesome  discipline,  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
the  best  aids  for  the  formation  of  a  clear  head  and  a  pure 
heart.  And  their  efforts,  as  we  learn  from  the  sequel, 
were  crowned  with  entire  success,  showing  that  when  pa¬ 
rents  discharge  their  duty  to  their  children,  God  will  bless, 
and  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  that  if  children  are  left  to 
grow  up  as  best  they  can,  God  wdll  afterward  by  means  of 
his  providence  reclaim  and  save  them. 

When  we  retrace  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  this  truly  great  and  won¬ 
derful  man,  we  are  astounded  at  the  over-powering  effects, 
produced  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  by  simple 
causes.  Had  the  Reformation  been  the  result  of  national 
councils,  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  or  even  of  a  Provincial 
Synod,  we  should  have  been  less  surprised,  but  flowing  from 
so  simple  a  cause  as  it  did,  the  birth  of  an  obscure  and  un¬ 
lettered  miner’s  son,  we  are  constrained  to  admire  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
while  we  w'onder  are  led  reverently  to  adore. 

Without  Luther,  the  Reformation  would  not  have  taken 
place.  Divine  Providence  cannot  err ;  choosing  the  means 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  wise  purposes,  it 
alw^ays  secures  the  end  ;  having  chosen  him,  it  commenced 
with  his  life,  ceased  not  with  his  death,  nor  after ;  but  rolled 
on  steadily,  a  deepening,  widening  and  increasing  stream, 
till  like  the  ocean  it  became  boundless,  shoreless  and  un¬ 
fathomable.  And  it  is  advancing  still  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes,  and  will  advance,  till  it  shall  have  revolution¬ 
ized  and  reformed  the  world. 

Without  it,  America  would  yet  be  covered  with  primeval 
forests  and  marshes,  the  land  of  barbarism  and  savage 
hunting  grounds,  the  Indian  prowding  through  its  wilds  in 
pursuit  of  prey,  the  foe  of  his  species  and  the  destroyer  of 
his  race.  These  States,  now  blessed  with  light  and  truth. 
Religion,  Civilization,  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts,  would  hardly 
have  been  united  in  the  great  brotherhood,  or  if  united  for 
a  brief  period,  would  have  been  sundered  again  by  the  ruth- 
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less  band  of  the  Spoiler,  and  left  a  prey  to  every  evil  passion, 
and  final  ruin.  Now,  the  spires  of  ten  thousand  houses  of 
prayer  point  from  a  Christian  continent  to  the  home  of  the 
Christian  in  a  brighter  and  better  world.  The  song  of 
redemption  is  heard  in  our  land,  and  over  the  dome  of  our 
Capitol  waves  the  banner  of  freedom  with  its  Stars  and 
Stripes  fanned  by  every  wind  of  heaven,  as  the  token  of 
liberty  to  other  lands,  and  long, 


“0  !  long  may  it  wave, 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

This,  all  this  we  owe,  under  God,  to  the  Reformation  by 
Luther.  While  yet  quite  young,  he  was  placed  in  an  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Eisenach,  where  he  was  taught  the  various  branches 
of  learning ;  but  being  destitute  of  funds  to  defray 
his  expenses.  How  often  is  talent  restrained  by  this  un¬ 
toward  and  chilling  cause — indigence  !  What  stores  of  mind 
are  locked  up,  what  exalted  and  godlike  achievements  of 
intellect  are  crushed  by  want  of  money,  ‘The  love  of  which 
is  indeed  the  root  of  evil !”  but  the  deprivation  of  which  is 
sometimes  even  worse,  viz :  Evil  itself ;  and  how  much  of 
good  is  left  unaccomplished  in  the  absence  of  funds  to  pursue 
the  course  of  liberal  education  and  deep  research  in  the 
treasure-house  of  science  !  But  the  Reformer  surmounted 
even  this  obstacle  with  its  attendant  difficulties.  Endowed 
with  musical  talent,  he,  with  other  students,  poor  like  him, 
earned  his  daily  bread  by  singing.  While  thus  engaged  he 
was  once  assailed  with  the  language  of  unkindness,  which 
overwhelmed  him  with  indignation  and  anguish,  but  wan¬ 
dering  onward  till  he  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  Conrad 
Cotta,  before  the  door  of  which  he  seated  himself  to  calm  his 
excited  feelings  by  a  sweet  and  plaintive  hymn,  which 
caught  the  ear  of  Cotta’s  spouse,  and  deeply  moved  her 
pious  heart  in  pity  to  the  poor  scholar,  whom  she  invited  to 
enter  her  abode,  and  entertained  in  her  affectionate  and 
unostentatious  manner,  little  dreaming  that  she  was  then 
ministering  untold  blessing  to  the  future  deliverer  of  Europe 
and  benefactor  of  the  world.  Many  years  after  this,  when 
the  continent  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  Reformer,  she  and 
her  lord  remembered  that  the  poor,  hungry  boy,  they  then 
fed,  was  Martin  Luther.  The  joy  which  this  act  of  hospital¬ 
ity  of  Cotta  and  his  wife  inspired  is  indescribable.  Not 
only  did  it  fill  their  own  hearts  with  pleasing  emotions  ;  hut 
as  giving  is  “doubly  blessed,”  “to  him  who  gives,  and  to  him 
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who  receives,”  the  heart  of  the  youth  who  had  thus  experienced 
kindness,  took  courage,  and  he  went  forward  in  the  bright 
career  which  lay  open  before  him.  What  would  have  been 
the  result,  if  here  he  had  been  repulsed,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  One  thing  is  certain,  his  zeal  would  have  been  chilled, 
and  the  noble  feelings  that  glowed  in  his  bosom  would  have 
been  crushed.  But  a  kind  word ;  much  more  a  kind  act 
goes  far  to  redeem  the  aspirings  of  the  youthful  mind, 
and  in  his  case.it  seems  to  have  been  the  impulse,  requisite  to 
urge  him  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  worthy  of  the  un¬ 
dying  mind,  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  blissful  and 
glorious  as  the  triumphs  of  time,  pressing  on  to  the  more 
blissful  and  glorious  prize  of  eternity. 

During  the  year  1501,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Erfurt,  where  he  spent  profitably,  many  of  his  happiest 
hours.  It  was  here  that  in  searching  through  the  alcoves 
of  the  old  Library,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  tomes, 
unread  by  the  other  monks  and  students,  he  once  discovered 
a  volume  in  which  are  embodied  the  truth  and  life  of  the 
world,  a  book,  in  comparison  with  which  every  other  sinks 
into  insignificance,  or  becomes  valuable  only  in  proportion  to 
its  agreement  with  its  contents.  It  was  the  Bible.  With¬ 
held  for  ages  from  those  who  could  or  would  peruse  it,  he 
brought  up  this  inestimable  treasure,  to  restore  it  to  the 
millions  of  Europe,  the  myriads  of  our  race,  as  the  Book  of 
God,  for  the  illumination  of  the  world.  AYhat  must  have 
been  his  sensations  on  discovering  the  light  of  heaven  here 
reflected,  man  enlightened,  disenthralled ;  saved  from  ignor¬ 
ance,  error,  superstition  and  sin,  conversing  with  God,  and 
God  with  him!  Darkness  had  covered  the  earth  without  it, 
“and  gross  darkness  the  people.”  Now,  Light  broke  forth 
as  from  “the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  shining  with  healing  in 
his  wings.”  What  wonder  then,  that  he  was  enraptured, 
and  that,  pouring  over  the  sacred  pages,  page  after  page,  he 
should  partake  of  its  nature  !  That  bathed  in  the  healing 
waters  of  “Justification  by  faith”  fresh  from  the  fountain  of 
Redemption,  he  should  resolve  to  give  this  precious  volume 
to  his  brethren  in  the  living  language,  spoken,  read  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  every  German  1  He  addressed  himself  at  once  to 
the  work  ;  and  as  page  after  page,  and  paragraph  after  par¬ 
agraph  was  rendered,  the  avidity  with  which  they  were  read, 
was,  of  itself  an  ample  recompense  for  his  toil,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  high  and  holy  enjoyment  which  he  experienced 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  task,  and  his  progress  was 
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rapid ;  for  in  a  few  short  years,  the  whole  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Thus,  the  Good  Book  was  rescued  from  oblivion.  And 
once  diffused  throughout  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  yea,  Italy  itself,  sought  the  ‘‘pearl  of  priceless 
value,”  and  they  obtained  it.  Tyndale’s,  Wicliff’s  and  Cov- 
erdale’s  editions  were  printed  and  circulated,  till  James’ 
version  assumed  its  place  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  yet 
maintains  it.  It  is  the  version  which  we  sfill  possess,  and 
read  in  our  closets,  families  and  churches.  Now  the  path  of 
“knowledge  of  the  truth,”  is  open  to  all,  and  “the  wayfaring 
man,  tho’  a  fool,  need  not  err^  therein.”  What  tides  of  joy 
it  has  produced  ;  what  floods  of  sorrow  it  has  stemmed  ; 
what  streams  of  countless  tears  it  has  dried  up  ;  over  what 
fields  of  “mourning,  lamentation  and  wo,  with  the  confused 
noise  of  warriors,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,”  it  has  shed 
the  stillness  of  peace ;  and  over  what  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty,”  it  has  poured  the 
sunlight  of  mercy,  the  ages  of  eternity  alone  will  reveal. 
What,  if  the  Church,  then  nearly  as  deeply  benighted  as  the 
world,  cried  out,  “This  is  treason  !”  as  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses  exclaimed  at  the  irresistible  bursts  of  our  own  Patrick 
Henry,  on  the  Stamp  Act,  “Caesar,  had  his  Brutus,  Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third” — “Treason  !” 
cried  the  Speaker.  “Treason,  Treason  !”  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  house — Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant ;  but 
taking  a  loftier  attitude,  and  flxing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of 
fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis, — “may 
profit  by  their  example.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it.”  And  the  Church  did  profit  by  Luther’s  example,  and 
became  enlightened  by  his  works. 

In  1505,  he  had  the  honorable  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
conferred  on  him,  a  distinction  well  and  truly  earned.  And 
already  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  action  opened  before 
him.  It  gave  him  access  to  the  society  of  men  of  letters, 
and  those  whose  companionship  he  loved,  found  in  him, 
young  as  he  was,  a  profound  original  thinker,  open  to 
conviction  of  truth,  wherever  found  and  by  whomsoever 
advocated.  Indeed  kings  and  nobles  sought  his  society  and 
favored  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked  ;  nor  was 
he  elated  by  such  distinction,  tho’  courts  and  empires  were 
filled  with  his  renown,  and  fame  with  “trumpet  tongues”  pro¬ 
claimed  his  praise. 

Still,  he  was  but  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  as  such  \ve  must 
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think  of  him.  Bold,  however,  as  a  Lion,  yet  gentle  as  the 
dove,  he  attacked  vice  in  its  very  citadel  and  routed  it, 
received  instruction  from  the  most  obscure  and  improved  by 
it.  His  fellow-students  looked  up  to  him,  as  men  are  wont, 
when  contemplating  a  superior  genius,  with  emotions  of 
reverence  and  pleasure.  His  thoughts  inspired  their  minds 
with  new  and  exalted  ideas.  His  words  were  fraught  with 
knowledge,  his  converse  easy,  friendly  and  familiar,  about 
the  sun,  glorious  emblem  of  the  Deity ;  the  moon,  “walking 
in  brightness;”  and  the  stars  a  “shining  host.”  The  earth 
wdth  teeming  myriads  of  inhabitants  ;  and  most  and  best,  with 
man,  destined  to  rule  the  earth,  and  afterward  become  the 
heir  of  immortality,  the  joint  heir  of  Christ  and  denizen  of 
eternity,  to  soar  above  and  beyond  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
with  angels  and  archangels,  while  suns  roll  on  and  God 
endures.  Nor  did  he  less  delight  to  hearken  to  the  thunder’s 
voice,  heaven’s  blast  and  trumpet  sound,  echoing  from  rock 
to  rock  and  o’er  the  everlasting  hills ;  neither  dreaded  he 
the  livid  lightning’s  glare;  for  he  looked  beyond,  and  trusted 
in  the  might  and  mercy  of  him  who  rules  them  all.  But 
W’hile  walking  abroad  one  day  to  view  the  face  of  nature, 
with  Alexis,  his  companion,  a  thunder-peal  over  head  ar¬ 
rested  their  attention,  he  thought  of  the  Judgment  Day, 

^^Dies  iraey  dies  ilia 
Solvet  sseclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 

Quando  judex  est  ventures, 

Cuncta  stricte  discussurus : 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  souum 
Per  sepulcra  regionura, 

Coget  omnes  ante  thronum,” 

and  his  heart  yearned  over  a  world  in  sin  ;  but  his 
friend  was  no  more,  the  bolt  had  passed  and  Alexis  was 
a  corpse.  How  mysterious  the  Providence,  and  yet  how 
wise  ;  “One  was  taken,  the  other  left,”  left  to  think,  to 
speak  and  act  in  unison  with  the  wise  purposes  of  the  Most 
High,  for  the  redemption  of  this  world.  He  arose  from  his 
knees  to  bless  God  for  having  spared  him  to  breathe  the 
vital  air  of  heaven,  and  his  gratitude  arose  on  wings  of  faith, 
ascending  higher  and  higher,  even  to  the  eternal  throne. 
Influenced  in  some  measure  by  this  event,  he  resolved  to 
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devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  Gofl,  to  use 
every  moment  of  his  time,  to  employ  every  faculty  of  body, 
soul  and  spirit  to  glorify  the  Lord.  But  monastic  vows, 
convent  prayers  and  ceremonies  had  not  given  him  the  peace 
he  sought,  he  therefore  made  a  farther,  deeper^search,  and 
found  the  blessing  which  he  craved  in  the  volume  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  ^‘by  believing  in  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  spake.”  Here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
heroic  faith  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  sin, 
to  root  out  and  destroy  that  excrescence  foisted  on  the  Church 
which  had  preyed  upon  her  vitals  and  threatened  to  consume 
all  of  loveliness  and  virtue,  that  superstition  which  was  the 
bane  of  piety,  and  which  it  required  a  master  hand  and  skill 
injts  excision  from  her  bosom.  And  by  this  critical  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Church  was  undeniably  benefitted.  A  new  and 
healthful  action  began  in  portions  of  the  body  ecclesiastical, 
which  must  e’er  long,  without  such  a  remedy,  have  died 
putrid  and  utterly  corrupt.  The  greatest  benefit,  however, 
accrued  to  Protestant  Christendom,  to  the  followers,  not  of 
Luther,  nor  of  the  Pope,  but  of  Christ.  And  hence  the 
Reformation  conveyed  streams  of  blessing  even  to  those  who 
ignorantly  opposed  it,  but  most  to  those  who  favored  it. 
“The  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,”  now  spread  with 
great  rapidity. 

In  1507,  he  was  ordained  a  Priest,  to  read  mass  ;  but 
preferring  to  render  the  homage  of  the  heart,  he  offered  him¬ 
self,  “adiving  sacrifice,  holy,  and  acceptable  to  God” — 

“For,  vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation, 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure, 

Richer, ^by^far,  is  the  heart’s  adoration. 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor” — 

and  the  surrender  was  accepted,  as  we  have  ample  reason 
to  believe.  Now  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  favorite  doc¬ 
trine —  “Justification  by  faith  in  Christ.”  From  this 
central  point  he  set  out  to  pass  along  all  the  radii  of  the 
circle  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  traverse  the  circumference, 
and  after  the  exploration  of  the  entire  field,  to  return  to  the 
source  of  all. 

In  1508,  he  wa^  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
ITniversity  of  Wittenberg’,  where  his  mighty  mind  expanded 
still  more  amid  the  treasures  of  Science,  and  men  of  learning 
whose  object  was  to  disseminate  knowledge  among  the  many 
scores  of  youth  who  resorted  thither.  Here  also  he  was 
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untiring  in  “preaching  Christ,”  gathering  the  young  inta 
liis  Church  as  the  Lambs  of  his  flock.  We  observe  here 
that  no  man  has  a  better  opportunity  of  forming  and 
moulding  the  mind  and  heart,  than  the  teacher,  and  teaching 
begins  early,  in  the  nursery  by  the  mother,  in  the  household 
by  the  father,  in  the  Primary  School,  and  continues  through 
College.  None  can  influence  them  more  extensively  or 
definitely  for  their  good  than  the  teacher.  But  he  must 
himself  possess  a  clear  head  and  sound  heart.  He  must  be 
a  good  man,  a  patriot,  and  a  wise  instructor.  And  to  be 
and  do  all  this,  he  must  be  a  Christian.  Our  Reformer 
possessed  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  therefore, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunities,  used  the  appliances 
furnished,  strengthened  his  pupils  in  the  principles  of  truth, 
patriotism  and  virtue,  so  that  we  find  few,  if  any  peo¬ 
ple,  more  devoted  to  their  fatherland  and  of  stricter  integ¬ 
rity  than  the  men  from  the  land  of  Luther. 

In  1510,  he  visited  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  at  Rome,  which 
yet  maintained  its  pomp  and  splendor,  and  for  which  he  yet 
entertained  a  sincere  regard  as  the  seat  of  authority  and  of 
the  vicarship  of  Christ ;  but  seeing  the  corruption  and  im¬ 
morality  of  the  priests,  and  shocked  at  the  irreligion  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  the  mother  city  of  the  Church,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany  resolved  to  stay  the  impending  ruin. 
One  of  their  worst  practices,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  hurry 
and  irreverence  with  which  they  performed  religious  services. 
Their  object  seemed  to  him  to  be,  “to  get  through.”  This 
he  censured  with  the  most  caustic  severity,  nor  was  the 
censure  in  vain.  He  had  himself  been  accustomed  to  per¬ 
form  such  rites  as  the  Church  enjoined  with  deep  solem¬ 
nity,  and  even  to  read  the  Mass  with  a  pathos  and  interest 
that  showed  clearly  that  every  word  he  uttered  came  from 
the  heart.  How  desecrating  then  must  appear  to  one,  so 
accustomed,  the  levity  with  which  those  priests,  who,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Rome  attended  to  the  solemnities  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  the  Church,  if  indeed,  they  attended  to  them 
at  all. 

Nor  did  these  male-practices  escape  his  severest  animad¬ 
version.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  Pope  and  his  myrmidons 
should  denounce  him  as  their  foe.  But  by  witnessing  these 
things  at  the  Papal  court,  he  also  obtained  a  clearer,  deeper 
and  fuller  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  What,- 
thought  he,  here  in  the  very  source  and  centre  of  religion, 
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under  the  eyes  of  the  father  of  the  Church,  before  the  face 
of  heaven’s  own  vicegerent ;  for  Luther  was  as  yet,  by  no 
means,  detached  in  his  love  and  veneration  from  the  Roman 
See  (he  regarded  Leo  with  the  profoundest  reverence 
as  such),  and  the  hearing  of  the  man  of  God  must,  he  sup¬ 
posed  be  shocked ;  for  in  the  very  ears  of  the  Pope,  things 
are  uttered  that  must  deeply  grieve  his  holiness — and  yet 
they  are  said  and  done  with  impunity,  yea,  absolutely  with¬ 
out  any  notice  being  taken  of  them.  And  his  own  serious 
and  reverential  manner  of  attending  to  things  sacred  and 
rites  divine  is  ridiculed,  if  indeed  any  attention  is  paid 
to  it  beyond  a  sneer.  But  the  time  must  come  for  a  separa¬ 
tion  between  him  and  them. 

They  were  already  gathering  the  materials  for  the  w’all 
of  partition  which  was  to  be  reared  between  him  and  them. 
They  had  separated  themselves  from  Christ,  the  true  and 
only  Head  of  the  Church,  and  he  must  no  longer  be 
of  their  company,  lest  like  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram,  he  should  go  down  quickly  wdth  them  into  Tophet. 

He  laid  hold  of  the  censer  and  passed  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  to  stay  the  devastating  plague;  he  seized  the 
Cross,  the  hallowed  Cross  of  his  divine  Saviour,  and  rushing 
forth  into  the  dense  mass  of  the  multitude,  exclaimed,  “Be¬ 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,” — he  raised  up  high  the  banner  of  Immanuel  and,  as 
the  winds  of  heaven  displayed  its  folds,  proclaimed  a  war  of 
extermination  against  superstition  and  idolatry  in  all  their 
forms.  Millions  heard  the  proclamation  and  marshaled 
themselves  around  the  mighty  man  of  Wittenberg.  His 
watch-word,  “God  is  on  our  side,”  gave  courage  to  his 
friends,  and  spread  dismay  among  the  ranks  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  His  eloquence,  strong  and  full,  “like  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,”  with  the  clear  ring  of  the  true  metal,  rang 
out  in  no  uncertain  peals ;  but  with  the  thunder-tones  of 
truth  despising  the  dross  and  tinsel  of  the  Schoolmen,  laid 
hold  of  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  men ;  and  his  cogent 
and  powerful  reasoning  convinced  their  understanding. 
Thus  inspired,  and  clad  in  the  whole  panoply  of  truth,  just 
fresh  from  the  Lord’s  own  magazine,  “the  helmet  of  sal¬ 
vation”  covering  their  heads,  “the  breast-plate  of  Righteous¬ 
ness”  shielding  their  hearts,  and  with  “the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  the  word  of  God”  in  their  hands  they  went  forth  to 
conquer.  Indeed,  thus  armed  and  equipped  for  the  war 
with. sin  and  error,  who  can  stand  before  the  soldier  of  the 
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Cross?  With  Christ,  the  Captain  of  his  salvation  he  is 
invincible.  Again  Rome  trembles  as  in  the  days  when  the 
iron  men  of  the  North  came  sweeping  down  from  their 
fastnesses  like  the  mighty  avalanche  from  the  mountains, 
menacing  the  city  of  pomp  and  power  with  swift  destruction. 
Again  all  is  terror  and  confusion  from  the  alarm  on  her 
battlements  and  towers.  The  Pope  raves ;  the  emperor 
rages  ;  the  priests  writhe  as  if  stung  by  serpents  ;  and  the 
hosts  of  hangers-on,  like  swarms  of  locusts,  are  lashed  as  by 
scorpions,  and  all  resort  to  arms  against  the  Monk  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  “But  vain  their  rage  and  tumult,— -hurt  his  work 
they  never  can.”  At  the  first  onset,  Luther  wrote  to  Leo 

t/  ' 

with  great  respect,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  abide  with 
him  on  condition  that,  ^‘if  he  were  in  error,  he  should  be 
convinced  by  the  word  of  God,”  Leo,  little  inclined  to 
enter  a  controversy  in  which  he  knew  his  own  weakness  and 
dreaded  his  adversary’s  strength,  commanded  him  to  recant 
his  errors  and  return,  as  an  obedient  son,  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Unconscious  of  errors,  except  such  as  are  incident 
to  the  best  of  men,  he  replied,  that  he  had  none  to  recant, 
and  as  to  returning  to  the  Church,  he  was  not  aware  of  ever 
having  deserted  her.  Again  he  tried  suasive  means  to  con¬ 
quer  his  antagonist,  promotion,  or  possibly  a  cardinal’s  hat ; 
but  the  former  he  regarded  as  cajolery,  and  the  latter  as 
a  bauble,  fit  only  for  brainless  or  arrogant  aspirants  and  fools. 
Thus  Leo  was  foiled  again,  for  Luther  proved  superior 
to  bribery  and  corruption,  and  thus  were  truth,  sincerity  and 
uprightness  again  triumphant. 

In  1512  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  was 
conferred  on  him.  »In  accordance  with  his  vows  he  now 
publicly  declared  and  defended  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  God  and,  the  five  years  ensuing,  made  most  rapid 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  them.  The  Psalms,  the  book 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  New  Testament  were  his 
favorite  portions.  These  inspired  him  with  doctrines,  prom¬ 
ises  and  prospects  which  bore  his  own  spirit  beyond  the 
scenes  of  this  troubled  world  to  the  regions  of  perennial  bliss, 
“where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.” 

Moreover,  the  gulf  which  he  had  discovered  as  existing 
between  him  and  Rome,  the  difference  in  doctrines  and 
practice  between  his  Bible  and  their  superstitions,  having 
assumed  tangibility,  shape  and  form,  seemed  no  longer  vague 
and  general;  but  definite  and  real.  His  study  of  the  Sacred 
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record  had  given  him  light,  by  which  to  unravel  the  mys¬ 
teries,  to  comprehend  the  scope,,  and  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  truth ;  and  to  present  it  to  his  brethren,  not  with 
“shadows,  clouds  and  darkness”  on  it ;  but  in  the  true  light, 
which,  he  who  is  the  source  of  all  furnishes  every  man.  Ami 
the  progress  of  it  was,  like  the  opening  dawn,  brighter  and 
brighter  even  to  the  perfect  day. 

Could  the  Reformer  close  his  eyes  ?  Could  his  coadju¬ 
tors,  his  Melanchthon,  his  Bucer,  his  Justus  Jonas  and  oth¬ 
ers  refuse  to  see  ?  Impossible  !  Nor  could  the  closing  of 
their  eyes  extinguish  the  light  of  the  Orb  of  day  to  those 
who  were  disposed  to  see.  For  truth,  when  fairly  presented, 
will  make  its  impression,  and  the  more  it  is  tried,  persecuted 
and  opposed,  the  more  it  will  prevail.  In  this  we  behold 
one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  Reformation,  that  having 
broken  the  bonds  asunder  in  w’hich  the  minds  of  men  had 
been  enslaved  so  long,  it  gave  freedom  to  the  soul  to  think, 
to  speak  and  act,  fearless  of  consequences.  And  once  in 
motion,  the  way  of  knowledge  open,  what  wonder  that  the 
Reformers  made  progress !  Herein  lies  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Luther  and  Rome.  He  is  free,  and  knows  it.  She  is 
bound  in  chains  :  but  knows  it  not,  and  trammels  her  adhe¬ 
rents  with  fetters  like  her  own.  He  desires  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  so  much  as  to  see  all  men  free  with  the  “lib¬ 
erty  wherewith  Christ  can  make  them  free.”  She  would 
have  them  all  enslaved.  It  is  easily  perceived  who  will 

Another  feature  of  difference  between  the  Reformer  and 
his  opponents,  is  the  steadiness  with  which  he  pursued  the 
path  he  had  chosen  for  his  own.  They  attacked  impulsive¬ 
ly,  now  advancing,  then  retreating,  he  with  vigor  dealing  his 
blows  with  deep  effect,  and  continued  to  deal  them  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  with  the  firm  resolution  to  conquer 
though  he  should  die  in  the  conflict.  Victory  is  not  to  be 
courted,  nor  cajoled,  she  must  be  won  and  often  with  the 
sacrifice  of  all  beside.  He  had  embarked  his  all,  and  how¬ 
ever  unequally  matched  with  his  foes,  their  numbers  swelling 
to  hosts,  he  single-handed,  or  almost  alone  ;  yet  he  triumph¬ 
ed.  They  in  possession  of  all  the  appliances  of  strategy,  he 
of  none  but  the  Bible ;  but  that  was  all-sufficient,  and  he 
triumphed.  Well,  therefore,  did  he  maintain  “that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  life  and 
love,  of  faith  and  strength,  of  hope  and  practice,”  and  verily, 
he  found  them  “a  strong  tower  and  rock  of  defence.”  Here 
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he  took  bis  stand,  and  here  abode  in  strength  and  increased 
in  righteousness.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  he  opposed 
the  sale  of  Indulgences  by  the  Dominican  Tetzel,  and  gave 
to  the  world  his  ninety-five  Theses,  which,  no  power  on 
earth  could  induce  him  to  retract ;  for  in  them  he  gave  the 
sum  of  “the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,”  and  by  them 
had  become  mighty  in  the  defence  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  a  new  storm  now  burst  upon  him,  and  he  met  it  with 
undaunted  resolution.  He  was  cited  to  appear  at  Worms. 
His  friends  dissuaded,  his  enemies  threatened,  opposition 
menaced  him  on  every  hand.  Like  the  mariner  amid  the 
ocean,  underneath  a  single  plank  ;  overhead  gleamed  the 
lightning  and  rolled  the  thunder-peal.  One  star  alone 
shone  out  amid  the  gloom,  the  star  of  hope  beaming  with 
cheering  radiance,  and  it  bade  him,  “hope  on,  hope  ever.” 
Relying  on  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  he  prepared  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  regarding  duty  as  superior  to  all  other  considerations 
combined.  Opposition  was  silenced  by  the  merited  rebuke. 
“To  Worms,”  said  he,  “I  will  go,  and  if  there  are  as  many 
demons  there  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.” 
He  went,  and  again  he  triumphed.  But  his  language  is 
peculiar  and  appropriate,  “I  will  go  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts.”  Hence  he  prevailed.  Frederick,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  sent  him  to  the  Castle  at  Wartburg  to 
shield  him  from  being  molested  by  his  adversaries.  He 
made  it  his  Patmos,  and  in  the  space  of  nine  months  trans¬ 
lated  the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language  spoken, 
read  and  understood  by  millions  of  enquiring,  strong-minded 
people,  eager  and  anxious  to  know  the  truth  “as  it  is  in 
Jesus,”  who  read,  believed  and  obeyed,  making  it  the 
rule  of  'their  faith  and  guide-book  to  eternal  life. 

After  his  sojourn  of  three-fourths  of  a  year  in  the  Castle, 
he  was  restored  to  his  friends,  who  required  his  pen,  his 
counsels  and  his  courage  to  shield  them  from  danger  and 
successfully  cope  with  the  foe.  Especially  in  order  to  sup¬ 
press  the  fanaticism  of  Carlstadt  and  his  adherents,  which 
had  suddenly  broken  out  and  was  seriously  injuring  the 
Reformation. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  therefore,  as  some  have  done, 
erroneously,  that  this  excrescence,  foisted  on  the  Reformers 
by  their  adversaries,  was  a  part  of  the  Reformation,  or 
identified  with  it ;  but  as  nothing  on  earth  is  so  perfect,  but 
that  it  may  have  its  defects,  nor  aught  so  good,  but  that 
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it  may  have  faults ;  so  the  work  of  Reform  was  not  yet 
complete. 

Germany  has  been  properly  called  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  Here  it  began  ;  but  it  did  not  stop  here,  it 
spread  all  over  Europe  and  has  extended  till  its  blessings  are 
diffused  over  the  world.  Aggressive  in  its  nature,  it  attacks 
error  wherever,  and  in  whatever  form  it  is  found,  routs 
superstition  and  establishes  truth.  It  soon  extended  into 
England,  for  Henry  VIII.  wrote  against  Luther  and  his 
doctrines,  which  induced  his  subjects  to  examine  and  inquire 
who,  and  what  they  were,  which,  as  soon  as  they  understood, 
they  adopted  and  believed.  The  monarch  received  a  caustic, 
but  just  reply  from  the  pen  of  the  Reformer,  who  continued 
to  write  and  preach  with  unabated  fervor,  and  then  began 
to  print  his  works  till  the  continent  was  filled  with  them, 
and  every  man  that  could  obtain  them,  procured  and  read 
them. 

The  work  advanced  rapidly,  extending  into  Scotland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  other  provinces.  A  Lutheran  church 
was  organized  in  the  heart  of  France.  In  vain  did  the 
Sorbonne  condemn  Luther.  In  vain  George  of  Saxony  and 
Henry  of  England  resorted  to  persecution.  When  Luther 
laid  aside  the  cowl,  monasteries  were  deserted  and  priests 
married. 

In  1525,  John,  successor  of  Frederick  in  the  Saxon 
Electorate,  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  duke  of  Prussia,  publicly  declared  themselves 
Lutherans.  All  their  territories,  Livonia,  a  large  portion 
of  Hungary  and  Austria,  Llineburg,  Celle,  Nurenberg, 
Strasburg,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Nordhausen,  Brunswick 
and  Bremen  adopted  the  Reformed  faith,  which  spread  far 
and  wide,  while  Charles  V.  was  engaged  in  his  military  expe¬ 
ditions.  It  resembled  a  river  whose  waters  were  pent  up: 
but  once  released,  rolled  on  a  healing  stream  of  salvation 
through  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  America  in  the  15th  century,  opened 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  adherents  of  Luther, 
which  many  in  England,  Scotland  and  Germany  embraced 
as  a  God-send  to  his  people.  Here  the  sedate  and  peace¬ 
ful  Friend,  is  unmolested  in  the  silent  worship  ot  his  God ; 
the  venerable  Presbyterian  fears  no  Smithfield  fires  ; 
the  joyful  Methodist  shouts  aloud  for  joy  and  the  Lutheran 
bids  all,  “God-speed,”  who  serve  the  Lord  Jehovah  in  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truth. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

APHORISMS  ON  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. —  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 
DR.  G.  THOMASIUS. 

By  Rev.  G.  A.  Wenzel,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

1.  The  expression  practical  has  in  the  loquendi  of 

Theology  a  definite  meaning.  It  denotes  whatever  conduces 
to  the  edification  of  the  Church.  Practical,  therefore,  is  that 
explanation  of  Scipture,  which  has  for  its  object  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  through  the  written  word. 

By  edification  is  frequently  meant  an  excitation  of  pious 
feelings,  by  any,  even  the  most  indefinite  infiuence  produced 
upon  the  heart  by  external  impressions,  particularly  by  the 
written  or  oral,  word.  Thus  a  sermon  is  called  edifying, 
when  it  has  moved  or  affected  its  hearers,  without  taking  in¬ 
to  the  account  the  actual  amount  of  truth  it  contains,  or  the 
real  worth  of  the  incitation  it  produces.  Yea,  it  is  just  that 
which  excites  the  feelings  and  produces  tender  emotions, 
which  men  are  most  pleased  to  designate  by  this  name.  But 
this  is  a  very  narrow  and  one-sided  conception,  and  is  far 
from  exhausting  the  Scriptural  idea  of  oixoSofj.t^,  as  laid  down 
in  Eph.  2  :  19—22.  4  :  12—19.  1  Cor.  3:12.  1  Pet.  2  :  5, 

and  Acts  20  :  30.  For  according  to  these  the  subject  to  be 
edified  is  sometimes  the  Christian  Church,  and  sometimes 
the  individual  believer,  as  one  of  its  members,  but  in  both 
cases,  in  the  totality  of  the  essential  importance  and  relation, 
which  naturally  pertain  to  the  subject  to  be  edified  ;  accord- 
ingly  the  whole  man,  in  the  totality  of  his  vital  powers  and 
relations  of  life,  not  only  as  regards  his  feelings,  but  also  his 
understanding  and  will,  his  spirit  and  mind,  the  entire  Chris¬ 
tian  personality,  the  whole  Church  in  the  collectivity  of  its 
members,  and  the  variety  of  its  relations,  social  and  domes¬ 
tic,  religious  and  civil.  The  object  of  edification  is  Christ, 
or  rather  the  communion  of  faith  and  life  in  Christ,  who  is 
both  the  foundation  and  head  of  the  Church.  The  edifying 
activity  itself  consists  in  rooting  and  building  up  the  subject 
to  be  edified,  in  all  his  essential  relations,  in  this  communion. 
We  say,  rooted  and  built  up,  for  the  biblical  idea  of  oixoSour^ 
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includes  both  meanings.  It  is  a  double  picture  of  that  living 
building,  which  partly  tends  downward  and  partly  upward, 
continually  planting  itself  deeper  into  its  firm  and  everlast¬ 
ing  foundation,  and  becoming  ever  more  perfect  in  form, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  rising  higher  and  higher  to¬ 
ward  heaven.  According  to  this  we  define  edification  to  be 
an  establishing  and  forming  in  the  communion  of  faith  and 
life  with  Christ  in  God,  or  more  concisely,  the  growth  in  this 
communion  ;  for  both  establishing  and  forming  are  here  im- 
mediately  connected,  because,  whatever  establishes  itself  in 
this  communion,  is  at  the  same  time  a  growth  in  it,  and  vice 
versa. 

This  definition  presents  three  points  for  consideration, 
namely,  first,  that  the  communion  with  Christ  has  already 
been  established;  secondly,  that  it  is  only  in  process  of 
formation,  and  thirdly,  that  it  has  a  definite  object  towards 
which  it  tends. 

Communion  with  Christ  has  been  established,  so  far  as 
the  whole  Church  in  the  collective  capacity  of  its  members 
has  been  incorporated  with  Him  by  holy  baptism,  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree, 
made  a  partaker  of  the  influence  of  His  Spirit,  who  dwells 
and  operates  in  it  through  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  And 
though  the  effects  of  this  operation  may  be  imperceptible, 
and  the  number  of  living  members  so  small,  perhaps,  that 
human  eyes  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  them,  w^e  have 
nevertheless  a  guarantee  in  the  promise  which  accompanies 
the  means  of  grace,  that  they  are  not  ineffectual.  At  all 
events,  the  covenant  of  grace,  entered  into  in  baptism,  pre¬ 
serves  its  objective  continuance,  even  though  the  subjective 
conditions  should  remain  unfulfilled.  Hence  it  is  evidently 
a  mistake,  when  Christian  congregations  are  regarded  and 
treated  as  if  they  were  heathen,  who  must  be  first  converted 
to  Christianity.  It  is  true,  this  mode  of  procedure  is  adopt¬ 
ed  by  some  zealous  ministers,  and  many  sermons,  which  aim 
at  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  lifeless  Christians,  are 
formed  in  accordance  with  this  view.  This  view  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  erroneous,  as  appears,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  but,  wherever  adopted,  accomplishes  little  in  the 
way  of  edifying,  because  that  which  already  exists  as  the 
starting  point,  is  thereby  altogether  overlooked.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  will  prove  far  more  effectual,  if 
engaged  in  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  already  existing 
relation  of  its  hearers  to  Christ,  because  this  relation  imposes 
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not  only  the  obligation  to  Christian  faith  and  life,  but  it  also 
imparts  the  strength  necessary  to  discharge  this  obligation. 
The  same  holds  good  in  cases  where  reproof  must  be 
administered  on  account  of  unbelief  and  sin  ;  for  it  is 
only  in  the  light  of  this  relation,  that  the  true  nature  of  ‘ 
sin  in  Christians  appears  in  all  its  hideousness,  as  infidelity 
against  grace  received  and  a  violation  of  the  covenant  of  God. 
In  fact,  the  Apostles  treated  the  Churches,  to  whom  they 
wrote,  always  as  “the  Churches  of  God,”  no  matter  how 
many  irregularities  they  found  to  condemn  among  them. 
Even  that  at  Corinth,  which  had  been  split  up  into  sects  and 
which  retained  wdcked  and  dissolute  men  in  its  connection  is 
addressed  by  Paul  by  this  name  ;  and  though  he  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  say  to  the  Galations,  “Ye  are  fallen  from  grace,” 
he  yet  bases  his  reproof  and  admonition  upon  what  had  been 
done  for  their  salvation  and  upon  their  experience  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  it.  This  presents  us  wdth  a  proper  guide  for  our 
own  conduct. 

But  as  edification  presupposes,  that  a  communion  with 
Christ  has  always  been  established,  so  also  does  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  presuppose,  that  it  is  only  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  more  or  less  imperfect.  And  this  not 
only  as  regards  impure,  hypocritical  or  lifeless  Christians, 
who  are  either  spiritually  dying  or  dead,  but  also  as  regards 
the  whole  Church  as  such,  in  the  collective  body  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  including  even  those,  who  are  in  a  comparatively 
healthy  condition.  To  adduce  evidence  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  in  reference  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
Churches,  from  the  doctrine  concerning  the  order  of  salva¬ 
tion,  or  from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of 
personal  experience  would  be  altogether  superfluous.  We 
prefer  referring  simply  to  Luther’s  declaration,  where  he 
says,  “The  merciful  God  preserve  me  from  that  Church, 
which  is  composed  altogether  of  saints.  I  will  remain  in 
that  Church  and  with  that  little  flock,  where  are  the  de¬ 
sponding,  the  weak  and  sick,  who  apprehend  and  feel  their 
sins,  their  wretchedness  and  misery,  and  who  are  unceasing¬ 
ly  and  heartily  sighing  and  crying  to  God  for  consolation 
and  deliverance,  and  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  siu.”^ 
How  much  more  aptly  can  this  be  applied  to  the  present,  in 
which  the  number  of  dead  and  dying  Christians  forms  the 
majority,  and  where  there  is  found  to  exist  even  among  the 
comparatively  good,  and  among  those  more  especially,  such 
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as  claim  to  be  awakened  and  suppose  themselves  to  be  so,  so 
much  unsoundness  and  corruption.  Hence  nothing  can 
operate  more  injuriously,  than  when  a  minister  divides  his 
congregation  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  one  consisting  of  a. 
large  herd  of  unconverted^  and  the  other  of  a  little  of 
pious  believers.  Nothing  can  be  more  hazardous.  For  not 
only  must  such  a  classification  necessarily  be  fiuctuating,  not 
to  be  determined  with  certainty  by  a  reference  to  external 
works,  and  only  known  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  ;  but  it  is 
also  calculated  to  estrange  the  greater  part  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  from  the  minister  and  cut  off  his  approach  to  them, 
whilst  it  engenders  in  the  other  part  only  too  readily  spir¬ 
itual  pride  and  self-righteousness.  Hence  no  such  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made,  but  ministers  should  rather  act  upon 
the  principle,  that  the  whole  congregation,  is  still  in  a 
state  of  imperfection,  and  therefore  in  need  of  correction 
and  reproof. 

But  the  Church  is  also  called  to  aspire  after  her  divinely 
appointed  end.  This  end  Scripture  points  out  in  a  double 
aspect,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  unity  of  the  faith  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  uniform  and  settled 
conviction  in  the  completeness  of  its  growth  ;  (Eph.  4  :  13), 
and  on  the  other,  as  a  pervading  penetration  of  the  purifying, 
sanctifying  and  harmonizing  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  as  a 
whole  family  united  in  the  bonds  of  love  (Eph.  4  :  15,  16  ; 
Coh  2  :  12  ;  Phil.  2 :  1-4),  both  being  comprehended  in  the 
design,  that  the  Church,  in  all  its  members  and  in  all  its  re¬ 
lations,  shall  grow  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  filled  with 
his  Spirit  and  imbued  with  his  life.  (Eph.  2  :  20-22).  It  is 
to  become,  what  it  already  is.  This  growth  has  for  its  basis 
present  faith  in  Christ  and  is  only  continued  in  the  way  of 
successive  development,  negatively,  by  the  warfare  it  main¬ 
tains  against  the  Evil  One,  positively,  by  the  general  co¬ 
operation  of  all  its  members.  By  the  warfare  it  maintains 
against  the  Evil  One,  or  more  specifically,  against  error  and 
sin,  both  internally,  against  the  unchristian  elements  which 
are  still  adhering  to  the  congregation,  and  externally  against 
anti-christian  influences,  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  its 
members,  that  is,  in  such  a  way,  that  each  one  serves  the 
rest  according  to  his  position  in  the  Church  and  the  measure 
of  his  gifts,  and  again  permits  himself  to  be  served  by  them 
in  turn,  with  whatever  he  may  require.  Hence  the  edifying 
activity  must  direct  its  efforts  toward  purifying  and  building 
up.  It  must  not  only  lay  bare  every  sore  and  reprove  with 
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solemn  oarnestness  whatever  sins  exist,  but  also  nurse  with 
tender  forbearance  and  develop  with  consummate  skill  what¬ 
ever  germ  may  be  present,  either  in  the  individual  or  in 
the  Church  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  best  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  are 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  True  it  is,  the  Church  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  written,  but  by  the  oral  word  of  the  Apostles. 
Their  witness  implanted  in  the  world  the  Church  which  the 
Lord  had  founded  through  his  Spirit ;  but  its  perpetuity  and 
guidance  required  a  Holy  Scripture,  produced  by  that  same 
Spirit,  through  whom  it  had  been  founded.  By  moans  of 
it  the  labors  of  the  Apostles  continue  through  all  after  times. 
As  their  personal  activity  had  laid  the  foundation,  so  the 
Scriptures  will  and  shall  build  up  the  Church  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  thus  laid.  For  this  end  they  have  been  given  to  it 
from  God.  This  the  Apostle  declares,  first  of  all,  of  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Tim.  3  11-17),  where  he  says,  “all  Scrip¬ 

ture,  e.  whatever  is  written,  is  the  product  of  Divine 
action,  and  is  profitable  for  instruction  and  for  the  refutation 
of  error.  This  is  its  theoretical  meaning,  negatively  and 
positively  considered.  Further,  it  is  profitable  for  the 
rep)roof  of  the  unconverted  and  for  the  instruction  of  those 
already  converted.  This  is  its  practical  meaning ;  that, 
adds  Paul,  the  av^pco^o?  the  minister  Dei  may  be  himself 
perfect  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  performance  of  every 
duty  connected  with  his  office  {ad  omne  muneris  officium 
perfeeto  instructus).  Thus  then  the  Apostle  teaches  here, 
not  only,  that  the  Scriptures  promote  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  but  also,  that  they  have  been  given  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  specially  for  this  end.  That  the  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament  needs  no  proof ;  its 
contents  perfectly  answer  this  end. 

For  these  are  far  more  copious  than  was  the  oral  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Apostles.  The  written  Word  contains  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  sinful 
humanity,  or  rather  the  sum  of  the  manifestations  of  God  in 
history  and  speech,  and  that,  moreover,  in  a  manner  which 
answers  the  wants  of  individual  Christians,  which  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  relations  they  may  sustain  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furnishes  the  Church  as  a  whole  with  a  perfectly  suffi¬ 
cient  norm  for  Christian  doctrines  and  life  ;  yea,  it  is  just  this 
whole,  this  Church  which  the  Scriptures  have  specially 
in  view. 

But  that  which  the  Scriptures  contain  is  not  presented  to 
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us  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  human  doctrines;  it  neither 
gives  a  system  of  Christian  faith,  nor  a  system  of  Christian 
morality,  nor  yet  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical  conduct,  but  re¬ 
lates,  first  of  all,  the  history  of  our  Lord,  which  is  the  ful¬ 
filment,  and  the  witness  of  the  Lord,  which  is  again  the 
revelation  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  as  realized  in  the 
facts  of  his  life,  death  and  resurrection  ;  and  then  it  relates 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  and  the  Divinely  wrought 
beginning  of  its  history,  with  which  the  Divine  plan  of 
salvation,  objectively  accomplished  in  Christ,  begins  its 
realization  subjectively  in  and  upon  humanity.  But  all  it 
says  further  concerning  it,  appears  in  the  form  of  admoni¬ 
tions,  exhortations,  consolations  and  warnings,  and  that 
always  in  special  application  to  the  relations  and  wants  of 
the  Churches,  to  whom  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  were 
addressed,  referring  to  the  position  which  Christianity  at 
that  time  occupied  in  regard  to  Judaism  and  heathenism  and 
the  opposition  of  both,  &c.,  &c.  Extended  and  connected 
paragraphs  of  doctrines  are  there  seldom  met  with.  Hence 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  altogether  historical^  the  contents  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  altogether  local,  wholly  concrete, 
wholly  addressed  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written  ; 
and  therefore  only  to  be  understood  fully  from  a  knowledge 
of  that  time.  And  yet  these  same  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
Word  of  God,  addressed  to  the  ivhole  Church,  to  the  Church 
of  all  times ;  they  are  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all 
knowledge  concerning  salvation,  the  norm  and  rule  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  practice,  as  for  every  individual  believer,  so 
also  for  the  collective  Church  of  the  Lord  ;  universal  in  the 
highest  sense,  designed  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Divine 
wisdom  has  so  ordered  it,  because  it  would  not  save  the 
Church  the  trouble  of  believing  and  searching  and  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  practical  application,  and  because  it  wants  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  its  pupil,  yea  even  in  a  manner  its  co-worker. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  it  imparts  to  the  Word  this  wonder¬ 
ful,  this  concrete  form  and  leaves  it  to  the  Church  to  develop, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  Divine,  this 
living  seed.  Eor  this  reason  the  Scriptures  open  to  the 
Church  an  infinitely  deep  fountain  of  knowledge  and  of  life 
and  bid  it  to  moisten  its  pastures  with  the  waters  of  this 
life,  to  illumine  with  the  rays  of  this  light  every  step 
of  its  pathway  and  to  give  out  of  this  inexhaustible  ful¬ 
ness  to  every  one  whatever  he  needs  for  his  salvation. 

What  follows  from  this  ?  It  follows,  as  Neander  express- 
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es  it,  that  there  is  a  mediation  necessary  between  tlie  Di¬ 
vine  Word  radicating  in  history  and  its  relation  to  the  Church, 
or  raiher  an  explanation  by  which,  whatever  the  Scriptures 
contain,  is  practically  applied,  (in  the  sense  pointed  out 
above,)  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  in  all  special  as 
well  as  general  cases.  This  is  the  business  of  practical 
exegesis.  To  apply  the  Scriptures  in  this  way,  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual  Christian,  according  as  he  may  have 
ability  ;  but  above  all  is  it  the  business  of  the  office  of  the 
public  ministry,  which  is  specially  called  to  this  end,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  acquire  the  necessary  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  for  its  performance. 

3.  The  praxtical  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  presup¬ 
poses  the  strictly  scientific,  the  so-called  grammatico-histor- 
ical.  It  is  so  far  from  rendering  this  superfluous,  that  it 
rather  depends  wholly  upon  it.  If  this  be  neglected,  then 
the  practical  degenerates  into  superficial  reflection,  into  a 
shallow  contemplation,  the  like  of  which  we  have  already 
more  than  enough,  to  the  prejudice  both  of  science  and  edi¬ 
fication.  Ministers  must  not  permit  themselves  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  original  text,  even 
by  such  excellent  works  as  that  by  Otto  von  Gerlach,  a  work, 
by  the  way,  which  I  do  not  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  min¬ 
isters,  because  it  saves  them  too  much  labor  and  makes 
study  too  easy.  A  regular  course  of  reading  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  especially  of  its  historical  parts,  would  aid  vast¬ 
ly  more  in  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  contents, 
than  the  use  of  many  “Practical  handbooks.”  When  we 
say  “scientific  explanation,”  we  do  not,  of  course,  exclude 
that  more  profound  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  language  and  history,  yea,  which  may  also  be  found,  in 
a  certain  degree,  among  those,  to  whom  the  vernacular  ver¬ 
sion  only  is  accessible.  This  is  that  nice  tact,  or  rather, 
that  peculiar  spiritual  faculty  of  perception,  which  arises 
from  a  believing  intercourse  with  and  constant  perusal  of  the 
Word  of  God,  just  as  one  becomes  familiarized  with  the  tastes 
and  opinions  of  a  friend,  by  constant  and  intimate  association 
with  him.  This  constitutes  the  general  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  profound  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  again  based  on  the  presumption  of  the  possession  of 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  our  own  need  of  salvation. 
Out  of  this  knowledge  Luther  learned  to  understand  the 
Psalms,  which  formed  his  daily  prayer-book,  in  such  a  way, 
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that  in  them  he  ^‘Jooks  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  saints,  as  if 
into  a  beautiful  and  cheerful-looking  garden,  yea,  into 
heaven,  beholding  how  the  tender,  delicate  and  gay  flowers 
of  all  manner  of  beautiful  and  delightful  thoughts  concerning 
God  and  his  benefits  are  blossoming;”  and  again  he  ‘‘looks 
into  the  hearts  of  the  saints,  as  if  at  death,  yea,  even  down 
into  hell,  and  sees  how  dai-k  and  dismal  it  is  there,  on  account 
of  so  many  sad  sights  of  the  wrath  of  God.”  But  it  is  just 
Luther’s  experience  which  shows  most  clearly,  that  such  a 
spiritual  understanding  of  the  Scripture  is  only  reliable  and 
sound,  and  secure  against  an  arbitrary  mockery  of  subjective 
piety  or  sentimentalism,  when  it  is  supported  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  grammar.  Further  enlargement  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  be  superfluous,  especially  as  it  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  at  least,  in  theory. 

The  other  pre-requisite  upon  which  the  practical  explana¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  depends,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  pres- 
ent  in  its  widest  sense.  By  this  we  mean  first  of  all  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Churches  as  regards  the  state  of  their 
spiritual  culture,  (which  in  general  is  very  deficient,)  and 
their  special  condition  as  it  grows  out  of  pastoral  intercourse 
with  them.  We  mean  further  an  acquaintance  with  the 
general  physiognomy  of  our  time,  its  principles  and 
tendencies,  and  finally,  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations, 
which  the  present  bears  to  that  time  in  and  to  which  the 
Apostles  spake.  For  though  everything,  they  did  say,  con¬ 
cerns  the  whole  Church  through  all  time,  it  can  yet  not  be 
equally  applied  to  every  period;  especially  that  which  the 
epistles  declared  in  reference  to  special  relations  requires 
first  to  be  translated  into  the  present,  before  we  can  be  in¬ 
structed  thereby.  And  in  order  that  this  may  be  done,  a 
careful  composition  is  required  between  the  Church’s  past 
and  present,  which  pre-supposes  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  both. 

4.  The  method  of  the  practical  explanation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  must  vary  according  to  its  different  practical  designs. 
This  can  possibly  be  a  three-fold  one,  namely,  preaching 
(Bible  class),  pastoral  intercourse  and  the  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Church.  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  the 
first.  In  regard  to  preaching  (Bible  class),  a  three-fold 
deviation  is  to  be  avoided,  namely,  that  of  paraphrasing  the 
text,  that  of  using  the  text  merely  as  a  subject,  sentence  or 
motto  of  a  discourse,  and  that  of  giving  it  an  allegorical  or 
moral  explanation.  Paraphrasing  weakens  the  sublime  orig- 
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inalitj  of  the  Divine  Word  and  enervates  its  individual  pre¬ 
ciseness,  for  which  reason  it  is  inappropriate  both  in  theory 
and  practice.  There  can  be  nothing  more  insipid,  tedious 
and  wearisome  than  this  method  of  explaining  the  Scriptures 
in  public  preaching,  even  though  it  be  only  tollowed  in  the 
introduction  of  the  subject,  where  it  is  frequently  misapplied. 
Not  less  to  be  discarded  is  that  method,  by  which  the  text  is 
only  used  as  the  motto  of  a  discourse  and  whatever  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  the  simple  series  of  remarks  upon  it.  Such 
remarks  may  be  very  ingenious  and  intellectual  ;  but  the 
expositor  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  called  to  exhibit  the  wealth 
of  his  own  mind,  but  rather  to  make  plain  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  the  more  he,  losing  sight  of  self,  confines 
his  labors  to  this,  the  more  abundant  and  fruitful  will  be  the 
result.  Such  remarks  may  also  be  very  correct  and  ortho¬ 
dox  in  themselves,  still  they  skim  only  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Scriptures,  instead  of  conducting  into  them,  and  are, 
besides,  coupled  with  a  snare  into  which  well-meaning  minis¬ 
ters  frequently  fall.  These  fashion  their  sermons  after  the 
plan  of  a  body  of  divinity  and  treat  the  text  according  to  its 
categories,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  their  discourses 
only  appear  as  the  variations  of  one  and  the  same  theme,  as 
there  are  in  fact  ministers,  who  begin  every  sermon  with  the 
fall,  go  systematically  through  the  whole  order  of  salvation, 
and  wind  up  with  eternal  life.  In  this  way  a  congregation, 
though  well-disposed,  may  become  averse  to  the  truths  con¬ 
cerning  salvation,  because  surfeited  with  them.  The  so- 
called  allegorical  explanation  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of 
the  infinite  spiritual  depth  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  profound  significance  of  the  history  of  salvation, 
but  it  mistakes  its  character,  by  regarding  history  as  the 
external  symbolical  shell  for  loftier  ideas,  instead  of  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  thoughts  concerning  salvation,  and 
is  thus  betrayed  into  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it, 
instead  of  unfolding  its  internal  meaning.  Hence  it  has  also, 
wherever  pursued,  degenerated  into  a  plaything  of  arbitrari¬ 
ness  or  ingenuity.  It  belongs  to  the  distinguished  merits  of 
Luther  to  have  combated  this  mode  of  explaining  and  op¬ 
posed  to  it  the  canon,  sensus  liter alis,  that’s  the  thing.  No 
fears  need  on  this  account  be  entertained  of  being  deprived 
of  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Scrip1;ures.  As  it  finally  regards 
the  so-called  moral  interpretation,  it  will  suffice  simply  to  be 
reminded  of  its  assumption,  namely  that  Christianity  con¬ 
sists  in  moral  philosophy,  and  that  its  dogmatical  part  is 
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of  importance  only  so  far,  as  it  contains  morality,  or  may  be 
transposed  into  it ;  and  also  of  the  principle  which  was  set 
lip  for  exegesis  in  view  of  this  assumption,  namely,  we  ought 
to  let  the  sacred  writers  say,  what  from  our  moral  stand¬ 
point  they  must  have  said.  According  to  this  principle 
rationalism  has  acted  and  knew  how  to  divest  itself  with¬ 
out  trouble  of  the  entire  positive  contents  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  of  all  its  accredited  deeds  in  reference  to  sal¬ 
vation. 

To  avoid  this  four-fold  error,  exegesis  must,  first  of  all,  en¬ 
ter  minutely  into  the  text  and  develop  its  meaning,  but  not 
so  as  to  give  prominence  to  the  general  sense  or  idea  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  paragraph  or  passage,  but  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  develop  the  sense  of  the  text  in  its  obvious  con¬ 
crete  preciseness,  according  to  the  special  connection  in 
which  it  stands,  its  direct  drift  and  its  frequently  delicate 
gradations  of  shades  and  bearings  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way, 
that  the  vast  treasures  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  mastered, 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  practical  points  have  already  been 
found.  Yea,  such  an  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
enters  into  its  ‘‘depths  and  heights,”  is  alreadjp  in  itself 
directly  edifying  and  will,  in  most  instances,  require  but 
little  additional  labor  to  accommodate  it  to  the  faith  and  life 
of  the  congregation.  But  also  in  cases  where  further  ac¬ 
commodation  is  required,  where  the  application  to  the 
present  is  not  so  apparent,  does  not  lie  so  near,  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry,  that  the  most  careful  explanation  of  the  text  should  have 
gone  before.  Further  than  this,  general  rules  for  applying 
the  Scriptures  can  not  be  laid  down  ;  for  these  are  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  sermon  itself,  in  the  preparation  of  which  practical 
exegesis  is  to  aid.  Whether  the  first  is  to  spread  out  before 
the  congregation  the  result  of  the  latter,  or  whether,  having 
first  brought  it  to  a  focus,  it  ought  thus  to  be  introduced  to 
the  congregation,  &c.,  &8.,  these  are  questions  which  do  not 
enter  into  our  subject,  but  belong  properly  to  homiletics. 
We  have  here  to  do  only  with  the  practical  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  itself  considered. 

5.  That  the  theologian  in  doing  this  must  consult  and  be 
guided  by  the  original  text,  is  evident  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  But  the  congregation  being  referred  only  to  the 
authorized  version  in  the  vernacular,  the  theologian  can  only 
communicate  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  translation.  By  this  it  in  reality 
loses  nothing.  For  Luther’s  translation  is  a  faithful  rendi- 
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tion  of  its  innate  sense,  and  notwithstanding  the  defects  which 
adhere  to  it,  as  they  do  to  every  human  work,  remains  un¬ 
surpassed  to  this  day.  For  though  some  of  the  learned  of  a 
later  day,  aided  by  superior  advantages,  have  given  to  some 
passages  a  more  accurate  and  correct  rendering,  Luther  nev¬ 
ertheless  possessed  and  united  all  the  requisites,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  German  translation  for  the  people,  in  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  degree  than  any  one  since  his  time.  On  the  one  hand 
his  profound,  w^e  may  say  his  genial  comprehension  of  the 
original  text,  upon  the  other  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
language  of  the  German  nation,  its  peculiar  genius,  his 
creative  power  over  it,  all  this  united  to  an  honest  Christian 
and,  at  the  same  time,  national,  thoroughly  German  heart 
and  mind,  qualified  him  pre-eminently  for  being  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  G-erman  nation.  As 
regards  the  first,  the  testimony  of  Melanchthon  in  proof  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  suflScient.  lie 
says  :  In  Hehraicis  Lutherus  ita  elahoravit,  ut  etiam  summi 
apud  Judeeos  Rahini palmarn  illi  concederent.  And  though 
Luther  himself  on  one  occasion  says,  ‘‘No  one  can  understand 
Virgil’s  pastorals,  except  he  has  been  five  years  a  shepherd  ; 
nor  Cicero’s  epistles,  except  he  has  sat  twenty  years  at  the 
head  of  a  first-rate  government,  and  least  of  all  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  except  he  has  governed  the  world  for  a  hundred 
years  with  the  prophets,  such  as  Elias  and  Elisha,  wdth 
John  the  Baptist  and  with  Christ  and  his  Apostles,”  yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  lived  himself  so  thorough¬ 
ly  into  its  spirit,  not  only  by  the  most  assiduous  and  careful 
study,  but  also  by  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  its 
inspired  writers.  Of  him  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  he 
actually  lived,  thought,  believed  and  prayed  in  and  with 
them.  The  Word  of  God  was  his  light,  his  consolation,  his 
strength  ;  and  this  experimental  knowledge,  born  of  faith, 
made  him  the  most  faithful,  thou'gh  liberal,  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  it  produced  in  him  that  fortunate  tact,  by  w^hich 
he  was  enabled,  even  in  the  most  difiicult  passages  and  wdth 
the  most  insufiicient  aids,  to  find  in  most  instances  the 
proper  meaning.  His  translation  bears  visible  evidences, 
that  it  is  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  which  pervades  the 
original.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  stilus  sacer.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  German  language,  we  know  that  Luther  did  not 
only  thoroughly  explore  its  rich  mine  of  words,  but  his 
creative  genius  also  greatly  improved  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
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the  vehicle  of  the  Divine  language  of  the  Scriptures  (see 
IIopp’s  Value  of  Luther’s  Version  of  the  Bible,  1847).  Ilis 
aim  was  to  give  a  German  Bible  to  the  German  nation;  de¬ 
signing  not  to  translate  the  Scriptures,  but  to  interpret' ' ■ 
them,  and  ^Ho  make  them  say  what  their  authors  would  have 
said,  if  they  had  wished  to  speak  and  write  German.” 
Hence  his  chief  law,  the  sense  must  not  be  accommodated  to 
the  words,  but  the  words  must  be  accommodated  to  the  sense. 
He  who  would  speak  German  intelligently,  must  not  adopt 
the  manner  of  the  Hebrew,  but  be  careful,  that  he  may  un¬ 
derstand  the  Hebrew  and  comprehend  the  sense,  and  then 
ask  himself  how  a  German  would  express  it  in  a  similar  case. 
If  he  has  the  proper  German  words,  let  him  abandon  the 
Hebrew  and  give  the  sense  freely,  as  best  he  can.”  But  this 
liberality  of  his  translation  does  not  at  all  militate  against 
its  faithfulness,  a  faithfulness  which  is  not  only  verified  in 
individual  instances,  but  also  in  the  fact,  that  he  sought, 
wherever  possible,  to  reproduce  the  idiom  of  the  original. 
For  this  too  he  possessed  a  most  delicate  sense.  As  regards 
the  first  he  savs  himself:  “A^ain  I  have  not  treated  the 
letter  too  liberally,  but  where  any  importance  attaches  to  a 
point,  I  have  retained  the  literal  sense  and  did  not  pass  over 
it  by  giving  it  a  free  rendering,”  &c.,  &c.  ;  the  other  ap¬ 
pears  especially  by  comparing  his  translation  of  the  Gospels 
with  that  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  or  the  latter  with  the 
translation  of  John’s  epistle.  But  what  constrained  him  to 
undertake  a  work,  which  in  his  time  was  truly  marvellous, 
and  which  in  our  own  has  not  been  surpassed,  concerning 
this  he  delivers  himself  in  another  place  in  language  too 
beautiful  to  be  here  omitted.  He  says,  “I  have  done  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dear  Christians,  and  to  the  glory  of  Him 
who  sitteth  on  High,  and  who  is  every  hour  doing  me  so 
much  good,  that,  though  I  should  interpret  a  thousand  times 
more,  I  would  still  not  deserve  to  live  one  hour,  or  have  one 
healthy  eye.”  And  through  the  grace  of  this  God  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  Bible  to  the  German  nation,  in  which 
it  hears  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  speak  in  its  oiun  tongue^ 
and  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Reformation.  Its  internal  excellence 
gained  for  it  an  easy  introduction  not  only  into  all  the 
Lutheran,  but  into  all  Protestant  churches,  and  it  justly 
possesses  among  the  Churches  canonical  authority.  Hence 
in  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the  congregation  the  au- 
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thorized  version  in  the  vernacular  must  be  adopted  as 
the  basis. 

6.  Since  this  does,  however,  notwithstanding  its  excel¬ 
lence,  in  some  passages  still  depart  from  the  original,  the 
question  arises,  what  is  practical  exegesis,  in  such  instances, 
to  do  ?  These  departures  are  different  in  kind  and  of  a 
three-fold  nature,  namely,  seeming.^  iinim'portaiU  and  real. 
They  are  first  seeming.  Luther’s  departure  from  the  original 
text  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the 
text,  an  interpreting  translation.  He  has  himself  repeatedly 
expressed  himself  in  reference  to  it,  especially  on  Rom.  3  : 
28,  concerning  which  he  says  :  “I  knew  perfectly  vrell,  that 
in  Rom.  3  :  28,  the  word  solum  is  neither  found  in  the  Latin 
nor  Greek  version,  and  the  Papists  needed  not  first  to  have 
reminded  me  of  it.  It  is  true,  these  four  letters  (s-o-l-a)  are 
not  there,  but  these  *  *  *  do  not  see,  that  the  sense  of 

the  text  does  nevertheless  require  them,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
translated  so  as  to  make  intelligible  and  forcible  German, 
they  must  be  put  there.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
German  language,  that  if  two  things  are  spoken  of,  the  one 
affirmatively  and  the  other  negatively  the  word  hut  is  used 
for  only  {sola).'"  Such  seeming  departures  occur  frequenth% 
especially  in  the  Psalms,  a  few  of  which  Luther  treats  so 
freely  as  if  he  himself  appeared  as  worshipper  and  writer.  In 
all  such  cases  the  practical  explanation  must  unhesitatingly 
adhere  to  the  translation,  as  long  as  this  does  not  contradict 
the  original.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  class,  namely 
the  unimportant.,  occur  in  cases  where  particles  are  not 
sufficiently  distinct,  individual  words  are  not  accurately  ren¬ 
dered,  sentences  are  not  properly  joined  and  where  the  trans¬ 
lation  generally  gives  the  original  either  indistinctly  or 
incompletely,  without,  however,  altering  the  sense.  Such 
passages  are  numerous.  In  most  instances  the  fault  may 
easily  be  remedied  by  the  explanation  ;  w'hatever  is  deficient 
may  be  supplied  or  amended,  without  th"^  necessity  of  correc¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The  model  for 
such  a  correction  can,  of  course,  only  be  the  original  text. 
According  to  this  the  vernacular  text  is  to  be  explained,  and 
not  by  the  arbitrary  interpolation  of  individual  ideas.  IVhen, 
for  instance,  Luther  in  1  Pet.  1  :  6-8,  translates  into  the 
future  tense,  what  in  the  original  is  found  in  the  present,  we 
may  unhesitatingly  let  it  stand,  it  only  being  necessary,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  to  show,  in 
the  explanation  of  the  passage,  how  the  joy  resulting  from 
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the  Christian’s  hope  of  future  blessedness  already  reflects  its 
light  back  upon  the  present.  Sometimes,  however,  these  un¬ 
avoidable  departures  are  only  caused  by  the  vernacular 
offering  no  word  which  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  He¬ 
brew  or  Greek,  or  by  its  usus  loquendi  having  been  different 
at  the  time  in  which  it  was  rendered  from  what  it  is  now. 
In  ail  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  find  a  remedy.  Generally,  if 
the  sense  is  given  correctly,  no  particular  stress  need  be  laid 
upon  the  letter,  except  where  much  depends  upon  it.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Apostles  made  use  of  the  LXX  shows, 
that  such  a  course  is  not  justifiable.  For  they  cite  the 
Greek  text  also  in  cases,  where  it  does  not  literally  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  Hebrew,  yet  altogether  without  hesitation, 
sometimes  in  such  a  way,  that  they  themselves  use  it 
again  freely. 

In  instances,  however,  where  the  translation  has  actually 
mistaken  the  text  or  altered  its  sense,  no  other  alternative  is, 
of  course,  left,  than  that  of  honestly  confessing  the  oversight, 
and  of  correcting  it,  using,  in  so  doing,  the  phrase,  “or  as  it 
should  rather  read.”  Yet  even  here  we  should  proceed  with 
tender  forbearance  and  reverence,  so  as  not  to  shake  the 
well-founded  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Bible.  Care 
should  also  be  taken,  that  we  do  not  hastily  yield  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  what  every  new  version  holds  up,  as  an  improvement, 
is  such  in  reality. 

We  conclude  with  the  remark  which  Weller  has  handed 
down  to  us  as  the  advice  he  received  from  Luther  :  Principio 
illud  iterum  iterumque  te  moneo^  ut  sacram  scripturam  longe 
aliter  legas^  cquam  prof  anas  literas ;  videlicet.,  ut  cum 
quadam  et  summa  animi  intensions  legas,  non  ut  Jiominis  et 
angeli  verha.,  sed  ut  verba  divinae  majestatis^  cujus  unicum 
verhulum  plus  pondei'is  apud  nos  haheat.,  quam  universa 
scripta.  sapientissimorum  et  doctissimorum  hominum.  Huic 
lectione  crehras  preces  admisceas. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 

By  Rev.  P.  Bergstresser,  A.  M.,  Knoxville,  Ill. 

We  propose  to  give  in  this  article  what  we  conceive  to  be 
a  Scriptural  view  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

I.  Its  Institution.  The  Sabbath  was  divinely  instituted. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  term  which,  according  to 
Gesenius,  means  resting  or  cessation  from  labor,  and  also 
keeping  holy  day.  Hence,  the  day,  as  hallowed  by  God, 
was  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Sahhatli.^  the  rest^  Gen. 
2  :  2,  3.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  institution  is 
founded  on  divine  authority,  for  it  is  distinctly  said,  ^^Grod 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it.  Here  a  peculiar 
eminence  and  distinction  are  clearly  attributed  to  this  day 
above  the  other  six,  for  upon  it  is  bestowed  the  express  ben¬ 
ediction  of  Jehovah.  How  could  a  particular  day  be  blessed., 
except  as  made  the  apj^ointed  time  for  the  communication  of 
some  spiritual  benefit  to  intelligent  creatures?  When  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  or  seventh  portion  of  time,  he  there¬ 
fore  must  have  pronounced  it  to  he  the  time  for  conferring  his 
choicest  blessings  on  man.  But  he  did  more.  He  sanctified 
it.  s’np,  to  institute  any  holy  thing,  to  appoint.  It  is  by  this 
term  that  the  positive  appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day 
of  rest  to  man,  is  expressed.  When  God  sanctified 
the  day,  he  thereby  commanded  men  to  sanctify  it. 

But  as  there  is  no  distinct  mention  in  the  Bible  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  fall  of  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  a  period  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  is  a  mere  institution  of 
Moses,  and  chiefly  designed  as  a  memorial  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage.  In  proof  of  this, 
Deut.  5 :  15,  is  quoted.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
Sabbath  was  first  instituted  as  a  memorial  of  that  miraculous 
deliverance,  and  after  its  institution  Moses  wrote  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and,  as  a  reason  for  its  religious  observance,  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  account  of  the  creation,  God’s  example  of 
vesting  after  the  labor  of  six  days.  Thus  the  Sabbath  is 
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rendered  a  mere  Jewish  institution,  and  all  its  religious  obli¬ 
gations,  confined  to  the  Jewish  economy. 

1.  But  in  reply  we  remark  that  the  position  that  the  Sabbath 
is  a  mere  Jewish  institution,  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  con¬ 
struction  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  That,  in  general, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  which  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  pious  mind  of  the  common  reader.  Holy 
men  of  God,  among  whom  was  Moses,  emphatically,  wrote 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  then  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  secured  to  these  men  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  record  the  divine  communications  precisely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Divine  Will,  can  we  justly  suppose  that 
he  would  let  Moses  draw  a  wrong  inference  from  the  fact 
that  God  rested  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works  ?  Did 
not  Moses,  according  to  bis  own  language  in  Genesis,  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Sabbath  was  divinely  instituted,  immediately 
after  the  creation  of  man  ?  So  the  pious  reader  of  the  Bible 
has  always  understood  it.  But  if  the  original  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  were  only  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  the  passage  in  Genesis  has  no  reference  to 
its  institution  by  God  at  the  creation.  The  passage  under 
consideration,  however,  plainly  teaches  that  the  Sabbath  was 
then  for  the  first  time  instituted.  If  this  be  not  so,  Moses 
either  designedly  misapplied  language,  or  he  did  not  record 
what  was  the  fact.  But  the  nature  of  inspiration  will  allow 
neither  the  one  supposition  nor  the  other. 

2.  The  whole  narrative  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exo¬ 
dus,  shows  clearly  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  to  Moses  and 
the  Israelites  as  previously  existing.  Moses  said  to  his 
brethren.  This  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah.  Here  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Moses  was  calling  their  attention  to  something 
with  which  they  had  some  acquaintance.  To  reach  their 
consciences,  and  to  invest  the  institution  with  its  ancient 
authority,  it  was  only  necessary  to  exhort  them  aad  call  to 
mind  that  the  seventh  portion  of  time,  as  sanctified  by  Je¬ 
hovah  at  the  creation,  must  be  observed  as  his  time  by  them 
in  the  wilderness.  And  for  this  exhortation  there  was  evi¬ 
dently  reason ;  for  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  had  lost  much  of  the  light  which  had  been  divinely 
communicated  to  their  fathers.  It  was  proper  that  they 
should  be  reminded  of  the  ancient  landmarks.  For  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  human  mind,  since  the  introduction  of  sin  into 
the  world,  is  to  lose  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  both 
that  which  is  conmunicated  to  them  by  nature,  and  that 
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given  them  by  revelation.  This  we  are  very  clearly  taught 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Men 
gradually  fell  from  a  nobler  state  into  sin,  until  the  idea  of 
God  was  entirely  obliterated,  so  that  men  and  even  beasts  of 
the  meanest  and  most  disgusting  forms,  received  divine 
honor.  The  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  the  race,^ 
left  to  itself,  is  to  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  of 
morals.  Thus  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  Israelites. 
By  their  residence  in  Egypt  they  had  not  improved  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  They  had  lost  much  concerning 
him  which  former  generations  knew.  To  this  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  they  should  be  restored,  and  the  first  step  to 
this  end  was  to  remind  them  of  Jehovah’s  Sabbath.  Thus 
there  was  but  re-established  an  ancient  and  time-honored 
institution. 

The  silence  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  respecting  the  Sab¬ 
bath  from  the  time  of  the  creation  to  the  fall  of  manna  in 
the  wilderness,  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  position  taken  ; 
for  after  the  incident  mentioned  in  Numbers  15 :  32-36,  of 
a  man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,  we  find 
another  period  of  some  five  hundred  years,  much  more  mi¬ 
nute  in  historical  detail  than  that  from  the  creation  to  the 
exodus,  in  which  nothing  definitely  is  said  of  the  Sabbath,, 
even  to  the  death  of  the  Shunaraite’s  son,  who  was  raised  to 
life  by  the  prophet  Elisha.  If  we  may  infer  from  the  silence 
-  of  the  historic  narrative  respecting  the  Sabbath  from  the 
creation  to  the  exodus,  that  the  Patriarchs  therefore  had  no 
Sabbath,  then  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  we  may  also 
infer  that,  during  all  this  remarkable  period,  the  Church  of 
God  was  destitute  of  the  Sabbath.  But  the  one  supposition 
is  just  as  improbable  as  the  other.  We  believe  the  Church 
of  God  on  earth  has  never  been  destitute  of  the  Sabbath,  for 
how  could  the  Church  exist  without  the  Sabbath. 

3.  The  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days  each, 
is  additional  evidence  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at 
the  time  mentioned  in  Genesis.  Seven  nights  and  days 
constitute  a  week  ;  six  of  these  were  appropriated  to  labor 
and  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  This  division  was  univer¬ 
sally  observed  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  ;  and  some  an¬ 
cient  critics  have  conjectured  that  it  was  lost  during  the 
bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  but  was  revived  and 
enacted  by  Moses  agreeably  to  the  divine  command.  This 
conjecture,  it  is  said,  derives  some  weight  from  -the  word 
Sabbat  or  Sabbata,  denoting  a  week  among  the  Syrians, 
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Arabians,  and  Ethiopians.  Now,  this  uniform  division  of 
time  among  these  different  nations,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
except  from  .the  traditions  of  the  earliest  times.  It  must, 
thei’efore,  have  been  derived  from  Noah,  who,  from  the  time 
he  sent  forth  the  dove  to  ascertain  whether  the  waters  had 
abated  from  off  tlie  face  of  the  ground,  '‘^stayed  yet  other 
seven  days^’’  and  when  the  dove  returned  with  an  olive  leaf 
plucked  off,  he  ’‘‘‘stayed  yet  other  seven  days.''  Both  his 
entrance  into  the  ark  and  his  egress  from  it,  were  regarded 
by  him  as  religious  acts,  most  appropriately  to  be  done  on 
the  day,  set  apart  by  God  for  religion.  But  this  division  of 
time  into  periods  of  seven  days  each  by  Noah,  looks  back  to 
the  time  of  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  hence, 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

4.  The  language  in  the  Decalogue,  is  proof  that  the 
Sabbath  was  not  then  for  the  first  time  instituted.  Bemern- 
her  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy ;  nior  to  call  to  mind, 
Ilow  can  anything  be  called  to  mind  except  it  has  a  pre¬ 
vious  existence  as  an  idea,  in,  the  mind  ?  We  are  surely  not 
to  remember  the  Sabbath  as  we  do  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  in 
their  chronological  order  ;  but  we  are  to  call  to  mind  that 
the  seventh  portion  of  time  is  to  be  spent  in  sacred  em¬ 
ployment.  To  hallow  the  Sabbath  is  evidently  to  regard 
and  use  it  as  sacred.  For  this  purpose  God  has  fixed  the 
time,  the  proportion  of  time  being  the  only  part  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  enactment. 

II.  Its  Design.  The  design  of  the  Sabbath  is  benevolent, 
intended  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  man.  It  was  ex¬ 
pressly  made  for  man  every  where,  and  throughout  all  ages. 
Hence,  man’s  physical  and  spiritual  nature  needs  a  Sabbath. 
He  is  so  constituted  ]ohysically  that  his  mind  constantly 
sympathises  with  the  wants  of  his  body.  Incessant  toil 
wmars  out  the  energ-ies  of  his  limited  strength.  Observation 
confirms  the  fact  that  a  longer  life  and  better  health  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  divinely  instituted.  Man  will  also  do  more  work,  and 
perform  it  in  a  better  manner,  by  conscientiously  keeping 
the  Sabbath.  The  same  is  true  of  irrational  animals,  which 
have  been  comprehended  in  the  benevolent  design  of  the 
Sabbath.  But  the  Sabbath  was  especially  made  for  man’s 
spiritual  nature.  The  state  of  probation,  in  which  he  was 
originally  placed,  necessarily  demanded  that  he  should  have 
a  portion  of  time  expressly  set  apart  for  grow'th  in  piety. 
If  this  were  clhically  demanded  before  the  fall,  how  much 
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more  now,  since  he  has  fallen.  Nothing  is  more  conducive 
to  spiritual  improvement  than  the  public  worship  of  God. 
Theretore  the  Church  of  God,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with 
all  her  ordinances  and  sacraments,  looks  for  public  worship. 
And  these  sacraments,  which  are  the  seals  of  the  covenant, 
are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  it  is  not  allowed  by  their 
divine  Author  that  they  should  be  placed  on  any  one  except 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Those  who  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Church  are  required  to  make  a  public  confession 
of  the  Lord  before  his  congregation,  to  whom  he  has  en¬ 
trusted  the  seals  ;  otherwise  the  design  of  the  Church  could 
not  be  accomplished.  Since  the  fall,  the  larger  portion 
of  man’s  time  has  been  employed  in  attending  to  his 
physical  wants,  which  naturally  have  engrossed  all  his  time, 
aims  and  purposes,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  his  spiritual 
interests.  Unless  God,  therefore,  had  given  man  some  divine 
institutions,  as  the  Church,  with  its  Sabbaths,  ordir^nces, 
&c.,  to  call  away  his  mind  from  physical  cares,  and  to  awa¬ 
ken  in  him  holy  emotions,  the  race  would  have  been  forever 
lost  to  piety  and  holiness,  and  God,  this  day,  be  without  a 
true  worshipper. 

Another  design  is  a  token  of  covenant  relation  to  God’s 
children.  The  mind  is  taught  spiritual  things  most  success¬ 
fully  by  means  of  signs  and  symbols,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  Church.  This  being  the  nature  of  the  mind,  the  origi¬ 
nal  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to 
set  forth  in  a  symbolic  manner  God’s  covenant  with  man.-  . 
Were  the  Church  deprived  of  the  Sabbath,  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  stipulations  of  the  covenant  would  be  removed.  That 
the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  covenant,  which 
God  has  made  with  his  people,  is  evident  from  Ex.  31  :  13  ^ 
Deut.  5  :  14,  15.  But  God’s  covenant  with  his  Church  is 
perpetual,  and  therefore  its  stipulations,  among  which  is  the 
Sabbath,  must  also  be  perpetual  ;  for  what  is  a  stipulation 
but  one  of  the  articles  or  provisions  of  a  covenant?  If  any 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  covenant,  were  removed  from  it,, 
the  covenant  itself  would  be  broken  and  soon  forgotten.  • 
Remove  the  Sabbath,  one  of  the  symbols  of  God’s  covenant 
to  his  Church,  and  we  remove  with  it  what  is  symbolized  by 
it.  A.s  long  as  we  have  a  Sabbath  we  have  a  sign  of  the- 
divine  protection,  but  take  away  this  sign,  and  God  will 
cease  to  be  worshipped  as  our  Creator,  Preserver  and  Re- 
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dcemer.  Take  away  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  we  will 
soon  have  no  Church  whatever. 

III.  Its  Universality  and  P erjyetuity .  If  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man.,  it  must  be  binding  upon  all  men, 
and  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world.  This  is  evident, 

1.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted. 
It  was  instituted  in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  and  probably 
on  the  first  day,  spent  by  man  in  Paradise.  When  creation 
was  arrayed  in  all  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  youth  ;  when 
the  garden  of  the  Lord  was  vocal  with  the  merry  songs  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  and  trees  and  vines  Tvere  gilded  by  the 
rays  of  the  first  morning  song  ;  when  the  atmosphere  was 
redolent  with  odors,  ascending  to  heaven,  like  incense,  to 
the  great  Creator,  and  man’s  blood  was  coursing  pure  and 
healthful  through  his  veins,  the  first  impulse  of  his  pious 
heart,  was  a  song  of  praise.  It  was  the  first  frnits  of  man’s 
devotion,  and  acceptable  it  must  have  been.  Hence,  as  the 
Sabbath  began  with  man,  it  must  bind  mankind  throughout 
all  ages. 

2.  The  same  is  proved  by  the  applicability  of  the  Sabbath 
to  man  wherever  he  exists.  God  has  but  one  moral  govern¬ 
ment  which  comprehends,  as  its  subjects,  all  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Man  in  all  climes,  and  of  all  colors,  has  the 
same  moral  nature  that  responds  to  the  same  ethical  behests, 
issuing  from  the  one  great  moral  Legislator.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  there  inheres  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the 
relation  which  he  sustains  to  God,  a  moral  necessity  which 
brings  him  in  perpetual  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day  holy.  God  in  his  wisdom  has  therefore  so  constituted 
man’s  moral  nature  that  there  arises  from  it  a  fitness,  or 
rather  a  moral  imperative  that  he  should  legislate  for  this, 
his  higher  nature,  as  'well  as  his  lower.  For  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  moral  beings  implies  moral  legislation  for  those 
beings.  For  God  to  give  up  legislating  for  such,  would  be 
for  him  to  give  up  the  grand  end  for  which  he  made  man. 
The  end  had  in  view  in  the  creation  of  man,  was  the  blessed¬ 
ness  which  God  enjoyed  in  the  holiness  of  man.  He  can  feel 
blessedness  in  man  first  as  this  original  end  is  accomplished. 
Would  God  create  man  to  the  end  that  he  should  be  holy  and 
pious,  and  not  at  the  same  time  establish  laws  which  might 
preserve  him  in  that  state  ?  For  the  holiness,  which  the 
Creator  desires  to  secure  in  man,  is  that  which  exists  when 
he  is  placed  on  trial,  and  proves  faithful.  In  any  other 
position  moral  agents,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  could  not 
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be  placed.  Unless  man  had  been  thus  placed,  the  end  of  his 
creation  could  not  be  attained,  for  a  moral  world  could  never 
find  its  consummation  in  holiness  without  a  moral  govern¬ 
ment.  But  that  man  is  placed  under  such  a  government,  is 
evident  from  his  rational  endowments.  In  addition  to  all  that 
is  animal,  man  is  furnished  with  reason,  in  which  is  included 
all  that  belongs  to  moral  personality.  By  this  faculty  he  is 
enabled  to  see  his  own  excellence,  and  what  is  due  to  him¬ 
self.  There  is  thus  in  him  a  capacity  to  perceive  an  absolute 
right  over  and  above  all  his  animal  claims.  In  this  he  also 
finds  capacity  for  a  peculiar  susceptibility,  which,  when 
awakened,  is  reverence  for  authority.  But  this  reverence 
for  diviue  authority,  must  he  aivakened  in  man,  who  is 
^^dead  in  tresi^asses  and  sms.”  While  he  was  in  his  prime¬ 
val  innocence,  the  law  was  required  onlj^  to  keei?  him  in  holi¬ 
ness,  but  now'  since  he  has  fallen,  his  restoration  requires 
more.  God’s  end,  the  blessedness  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
holiness  of  man,  was  just  as  dear  to  him  after  the  fall  as  it 
W'as  before  it ;  and  hence  he  has  placed  man  as  such  under 
a  new  trial — he  has  placed  him  under  a  dispensation  of  grace. 
Therefore  that  man  may  yet  attain  to  the  grand  end  of  his 
creation,  he  must  be  awakened  anew  to  spiritual  life,  as  St^. 
Paul  says,  ‘‘Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.”  From  this  sleep  the 
pious  on  earth  have  already  been  awakened,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  realize,  to  some  extent,  the  grand  and  glorious 
end  of  their  salvation.  1  Pet.  1 :  9. 

But  this  aw'akening  into  a  reverence  for  the  divine  author¬ 
ity,  this  consciousness  or  rather  tenderness  of  the  sacred 
relation  which  man  sustains  to  his  Creator,  must  be  effected 
by  certain  means,  as  is  known  by  experience.  Man’s  rea¬ 
son,  will  and  conscience  have  been  perverted  by  sin,  and 
thus  his  heart  has  been  hardened  into  irreverence  for  his 
Maker  from  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  deliver  himself. 
His  mental  vision  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  darkness, 
that  the  darkness  at  length  seem.s  to  be  the  light.  He  is 
entirely  depraved.  And  into  this  condition  he  has  brought 
himself.  How  shall  he  now  be  rescued  from  his  thraldom  ? 
Whence  shall  deliverance  come  ?  That  he  cannot  effect  this 
himself,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
The  Lord  Jesus  has  very  clearly  taught  us  our  moral  ina¬ 
bility.  He  says,  “No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.”  Again,  “Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing.”  St.  Paul  says,  “We  arc  not  suffi- 
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cient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything,  as  of  ourselves.”  Ilerey 
according  to  one  passage,  we  are  not  able  to  say^  according 
to  another,  we  are  not  able  to  do^  and  according  to  a  third, 
not  able  to  think.,  any  thing  truly  acceptable,  as  of  ourselves. 
Hence,  man  needs  a  revelation  to  direct  him  in  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds.  That  revelation  has  been  made.  But 
now  it  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sinner’s  heart.  He 
must  be  taught  by  a  “teacher,  come  from  God.”  Faith 
Cometh  by  hearing.”  But  there  must  be  a  time  to  hear,  as 
there  is  a  time  for  everything  which  is  done  under  the  sun. 
Man’s  moral  condition  demands,  in  order  to  its  regeneration, 
a  special  time  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  More  than  one 
seventh  of  his  time  he  could  not  give  on  account  of  bis  labors 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  body,  and  less  than  one  seventh 
would  be  insulEcient  to  call  away  his  mind  from  earthly  cares 
to  the  interests  of  his  immortal  soul.  The  Sabbath,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  very  proportion  of  time  which  man  needs,  and  it 
is  found  that  when  it  is  duly  observed  in  connection  with  the 
other  means  of  grace,  man  wakens  up  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  moral  obligations  to  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  Sabbath  is  disregarded,  man  retro¬ 
grades  in  morals.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath  then  is  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  and,  since  this 
government  is  perpetual  and  universal,  the  law  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  must  Fe  so  too.  For  just  as  the  moral  government  of 
God  is  perceived  to  exist  by  the  fact  that  right  actions  tend 
to  the  good,  and  wrong  actions  to  evil,  so  it  is  seen  that  the 
proper  oFservance  of  the  Sabbath  tends  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  its  desecration  to  his  deterioration.  Hence,  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  has  the  same  sanction  that  the  moral 
government  of  God  has  in  general.  Therefore  both  must 
have  the  same  legislator.  And  the  moral  government  of 
God  evidently  needs  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  for  its  complete 
and  perfect  adaptation  to  man  as  a  moral  agent.  In  this 
government  the  Sabbath  was  originally  found  as  a  means  to 
keep  man  in  holiness  and  piety,  and  now  that  he  has  fallen, 
it  has  been  re-enacted,  as  a  means  to  bring  him  back  to 
holiness  and  piety,  in  the  possession  of  which  character  only, 
God  can  find  blessedness  in  him  as  such. 

3.  The  same  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
is  embodied  in  the  Decalogue,  which  is  the  moral  law  written 
on  tables  of  stone,  or  taught  by  Revelation.  Every  other 
precept  of  the  Decalogue,  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obli¬ 
gation,  and  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  engraven  there  by 
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the  same  finger  of  God.  Nor  does  this  view  tend  to  legality, 
as  some  have  supposed,  any  more  than  the  precept — Ile/nor 
thy  father  and  thy  jnother. 

But  one  says,  ‘"We  are  no  longer  under  the  law.”  AVhat 
shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound  ?  God  forbid.  How  shall  -we  who  are  dead  to 
sin,  live  any  longer  therein?  We  are  delivered  from  ihe 
curse  of  the  law’,  Christ  having  been  made  a  curse  for  us, 

but  we  are  not  thereby  delivered  from  obedience  to  the  ia^v, 

•> 

Grace  brings  us  back  to  obedience  and  piety.  The  law 
and  grace  have  one  and  the  same  end  in  view.  Only  the 
former  not  being  able  to  attain  that  end  alone,  called  in  the 
latter  for  help.  “For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh  :  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  w’ho  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.” 
From  this  we  perceive  that  the  law  w'as  originally  made  to 
be  man’s  guide  in  holiness  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
penalty  of  eternal  death  was  threatened  to  the  end  that 
man,  being  found  faithful  in  the  trial  under  which  he  was 
placed,  might  be  confirmed  in  holiness  and  piety  for  ever. 
But  when  man  had  sinned,  a  great  change  came  over  him. 
Adam  being  necessarily  the  public  head  of  the  race,  involved 
his  posterity  in  some  way  in  the  consequences  of  his  actions, 
through  which  universal  depravity  came  in,  as  a  natural 
result.  Adam  was  placed  under  law',  and  held  in  its  sanc¬ 
tions  in  pure  loyalty,  as  he  should  have  been.  Flis  action 
settled  the  question  for  his  posterity,  wdiether  they  should 
begin  their  action  under  this  administration  of  penal  justice 
or  not.  He  sinned  and  the  curse  of  justice  condemned  him 
to  eternal  death,  and  his  posterity  were  cut  olf  in  their 
progenitor.  Thus  the  law  was  rend.ered  inoperative  by  sin. 
It  could  show  sin  to  the  sinner,  but  could  neither  deliver 
him  from  it,  nor  restore  him  to  holiness.  Yet  the  end  of  the 
law  was  just  as  dear  to  God  after  man  had  sinned,  as  it  w^as 
before.  Therefore  when  the  law  w’as  broken  and  universal 
depravity  made  sure,  God  being  still  desirous  to  secure  man’s 
holiness,  sent,  for  this  purpose,  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  that  he  might  by  his  abundant 
suffering  and  grace,  first  remove  the  penalty,  and  then  secure 
in  his  people  that  for  wdiich  the  law  was  originally  intended  ; 
that  he  might  restore  them  to  holiness  and  the  fear  of 
God.  Now,  w'hen  his  people  have  been  brought  by  this  dis- 
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pensation  of  grace  to  this  desirable  issue,  even  in  the  least 
degree,  they  must  still  not  ignore  the  obligations  which  the 
law  imposes.  If  the  law  could  not  restore  them  morally, 
they  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  not  instrumental  in 
bringing  them  to  Christ,  who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right¬ 
eousness.  ‘‘The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  converting  (re¬ 
storing)  the  soul.”  The  law  is  not  only  our  school-master 
to  bring  us  to  Christ,  but  also  subserves  an  important  pur¬ 
pose  in  keeping  us  with  Christ.  Therefore  we  must  let  the 
law  speak  in  its  own  appointed  way,  that  we  may  ever  feel 
how  great  a  refuge  we  have  in  Christ. 

4.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  and  declarations,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  involve  the  perpetuity  and  universality  of  the  Sabbath. 
“Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  to  serve  him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be 
his  servants,  every  one  that  k^epeth  the  Sabbath  from  pollut¬ 
ing  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my  covenant;  even  them  will  I 
bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my 
house  of  prayer  ;  for  their  burnt-offerings  and  their  sacrifices 
shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar :  for  my  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  Lord  God, 
w'hich  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  saith,  Yet  will  I 
gather  others  to  him,  besides  those  that  are  gathered  unto 
him.”  Is.  56  :  6-8.  The  great  truth  here  fully  expressed 
by  the  royal  prophet,  is  that  under  the  Messiah  the  heathen 
would  be  admitted  to  the  ‘privileges  of  the  people  of  God. 
Among  other  privileges  specified  is  that  of  the  Sabbath. 

But  it  is  not  only  foretold  here  as  a  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
would  be  involved  in  the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  but  also  that' 
this  day  should  stand  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  approbation. 
Should  this  day  therefore  cease,  one  pledge  of  the  divine 
favor  would  be  gone.  For  further  illustration  of  this  point, 
see  Ps.  118  :  24,  the  context  of  which  contains  a  prediction 
wLich  in  the  New  Testament  is  applicable  to  Christ  alone. 
Matt.  24  :  21  ;  Acts  4  :  11 ;  1  Pet.  2 :  27. 

5.  There  are  also  in  the  New  Testament  declarations 
which  involve  the  universality  and  perpetuity  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.”  If  it  wmre  made 
for  man,  it  is  not  to  be  abrogated  until  the  race  has  accom¬ 
plished  its  mission.  That  this  is  implied  in  the  declaration, 
is  evident  from  what  the  Lord  said  on  another  occasion, 
“Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets  :  I  am  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.”  The 
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law  of  the  Sabbath  is,  therefore,  yet  as  binding  as  any  of 
the  others  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  admitted  that  the  one  on 
covetousness  is  equally  as  obligatory  now  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  therefore  that  of  the  Sabbath  must  also  be  in 
force.  For  as  he  who  violates  one  commandment  is  guilty 
of  all,  even  so  as  Christ  has  not  come  to  destroy  ihe  lau\  he 
has  come  to  destroy  or  annul  no  part  of  it.  How  should 
Christ  have  come  to  annul  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  when  his 
kingdom  according  to  the  prophets  involved  the  Sabbath  ? 
How  should  the  Gospel  destroy  the  Sabbath,  when  the  fruit 
of  the  Gospel  is  fidelity  ?  For  by  the  aid  of  grace,  imparted 
through  the  Gospel,  we  are  enabled  better  to  obey  the  law, 
if  not  perfectly,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  grace  which  has 
been  received.  Therefore  instead  of  annulling  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  Gospel  establishes  it.  Hence,  the  first 
Christians  according  to  the  divine  prediction,  had  the  Sab¬ 
bath  brought  or  given  to  them  along  wfith  the  Gospel.  It 
was  only  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  that  they  could  see  its 
grand  and  glorious  end,  which  could  not  be  so  distinctly  seen 
under  the  veil  of  Judaism.  They  now  viewed  all  the  pre¬ 
cepts  through  an  eye,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  gface. 
Hence,  they  were  as  constant  and  regular  in  their  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  as  they  had  been  previously  to  their 
conversion,  of  that  of  the  seventh.  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
obedience  of  the  first  Christians,  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  grew  out  of  the  grace  and  direction  which  they 
had  received  from  heaven  ?  Acts  20 :  7 ;  1  Cor.  16 :  2 ; 
Rom.  1  :  10. 

The  main  objection  which  has  been  urged  to  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  is  that  it  is  Mosaic,  and  that  it 
passed  away  with  that  dispensation  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  In  support  of  this  theory  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  the  following  have  been  adduced:  “One  man 
esteemeth  one  day  above  another  :  another  esteemeth  every 
day  alike.”  “Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years.”  “Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a -holy-day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath-days ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but 
the  body  is  of  Christ.”  It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether 
the  Apostle  means  the  Sabbath,  as  contained  in  the  moral 
law.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  this  day  be  observed  as  holy,  or  wLether  it  be  de¬ 
voted  to  ordinary  business  or  amusements  ?  That  this  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
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he  had  been  discussing  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Jews, 
who  endeavored  to  impose  these  with  their  rites  and  practi¬ 
ces  on  the  believing  Gentiles.  The  inquii\y  pertained  to 
meats  and  festivals,  and  to  the  scruples  which  the  Jews  en¬ 
tertained  in  reference  to  food,  offered  to  idols.  But  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  Sabbath  was  kept 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord’s  day  was 
observed  by  all  Christians,  whether  converted  from  among 
the  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The  propriety  of  observing  the 
Lord’s  day  as  the  Sabbath  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
question  of  controversy  among  the  early  Christians.  The  only 
inquiry  was,  whether  it  was  proper  to  add  to  that  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  festal  days  and  fasts,  to  which  many  were  accus¬ 
tomed  in  their  state  of  Judaism.  It  is  expressly  said  that 
those  who  did  not  regard  the  day  regarded  it  not  to  God,  or 
to  the  honor  of  God.  The  Sabbath  has  never  been  neglected 
or  profaned  by  any  design  to  glorify  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  to 
promote  his  kingdom  ?  When  the  heart  is  filled  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  honor  God,  the  Sabbath  is  held  in  rever¬ 
ence,  and  devoted  to  purposes  of  piety.  And  when  the 
Apostle  says,  ^‘Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,’’  he  evidently  does  not  refer  to  things  morally  wrong, 
but  to  mere  ceremonial  observances.  The  Sabbath,  however, 
is  of  moral  obligation,  and  is  not,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  annulled  by  the  abrogation  of  any  ceremonies,  which 
were  but  a  shadow'  of  things  to  come.  The  ground  of  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  and  not  in  any  ritual.  The  Church  is  for  all  genera¬ 
tions,  the  Sabbath  must  therefore  be  so  too. 

IV.  The  change  of  the  time.  It  is  only  a  certain  portion 
of  time  which  the  light  of  nature,  independently  of  revela¬ 
tion,  would  teach  us  to  observe  as  the  Sabbath.  V  e  have 
seen  that  the  moral  government  of  God  calls  for  a  Sabbath, 
and  that  man’s  physical  nature  requires  it  ;  but  these  do  not 
designate  the  time,  whether  the  last  or  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  moral  part  teaches  that  a  Sabbath  is  needed, 
but  the  specific  time  is  left  for  God  to  fix*  by  authority.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  for  him  to  change  the  day  from  time 
to  time,  while  the  proportion  of  time,  remains  always  the 
same.  The  time  may  thus  be  changed  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day,  or  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  pro¬ 
vided  such  change  has  the  sanction  of  God’s  authority.  It 
is  by  no  means  permitted  man  on  his  own  authority  to  make 
the  change. 
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It  has  already  been  assumed  that  the  first  day  that  Adam 
and  Eve  spent  in  Paradise,  was  a  Sabbath,  but  this  was 
changed  to  the  seventh  on  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Church  had  been  cor¬ 
rupted  during  her  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  that  when  she  departed 
thence  the- grand  revelations  which  had  been  given  her, 
during  the  patriarchal  age,  were  in  a  great  measure,  ob¬ 
scured,  and  therefore  there  needed  a  new  and  more  majestic 
manifestation  of  the  divine  power  to  shadow  forth  her  glo¬ 
rious  future  in  Christ’s  appearance.  When  this  was  done 
on  Mount  Sinai  the  proportion  of  time  was  fixed  along  with 
the  moral  part.  For  this  change  there  seemed  a  propriety 
under  changing  circumstances.  At  first,  simply  the  w^ork  of 
creation  was  sung  on  the  Sabbath  ;  next  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  God  from  Egyptian  bondage  ;  and  finally  the 
completion  of  the  grand  sacrifice  by  Christ.  Of  such  change 
under  existing  circumstances  the  language  of  the  decalogue 
indicates  the  possibilit3^ 

There  are  more  direct  evidences  of  this  change  of  time  by 
divine  authority,  (ci)  There  are  prophetic  intimations  that 
the  day  w^ould  be  changed  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  w'eek.  In  Ps.  118  :  24,  we  read,  “This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
it.”  This  is  Messianic,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Saviour’s 
allusion.  Comp.  Ps.  118  :  22,  23,  with  Matt.  21 :  42.  All 
this  applies  to  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  when  he  made  the 
day,  changed  the  Sabbath  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  which  from  that  stupendous  event,  has  been  ap¬ 
propriately  termed  the  Lord’s  day.  From  the  15th  to  the 
23d  verse  of  the  same  Psalm,  we  find  a  prediction 
that  this  day  of  triumph  should  be  celebrated  by  the 
Church  during  the  new'  or  Messianic  dispensation,  {h)  The 
habitual  and  inspired  example  of  the  Apostles  and  prim¬ 
itive  Church.  When  the  action  is  of  ordinary  capacity, 
and  done  under  divine  inspiration,  it  has  divine  authority, 
and  is  obligatory.  This  becomes  more  apparent  when  there 
are  good  reasons  why  the  change  should  be  effected  by  exam¬ 
ple  rather  than  by  positive  precept.  Here  the  Apostles  thus 
effected  the  change  by  their  practice  under  divine  inspiration, 
which  was  a  better  way  than  to  make  the  change  by  direct 
precept  in  the  Church’s  transition,  (e)  Christ  evidently  has 
given  his  sanction  to  the  change.  His  disciples  met  together 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  after  his  crucifixion,  which 
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meeting,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  after  this,  their  meeting  on  that  day  was 
uniform.  Here  two  things  are  observable  ;  the  meeting  of 
the  Apostles  by  agreement,  and  Christ’s  formal  presence 
t7ith  them.  Thus  on  the  second  Sabbath  after  the  resur¬ 
rection  the  disciples  met  together  according  to  previous 
agreement,  and  Christ  formally  met  with  them.  AVe  also 
find  that  the  disciples  met  together  and  the  Lord  was  with 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  the  eighth  Sunday 
after  the  resurrection,  and  celebrated  as  a  memorial  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  festival  evidently 
had  a  typical  reference  to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles  and  first-fruits  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  It  corresponded  entirely  with  the  Christian 
Pentecost,  inasmuch  as  it  celebrated  the  establishment  of  the 
Old  Testament  covenant,  when  God  wrote  outwardly  his  law 
on  tables  of  stone,  while  on  the  Christian  Pentecost  he 
wrote  it  with  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  living 
tables  of  the  heart.  All  this  was  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah,  “Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  house  of  Judah;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  (which  my 
covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,, 
saith  the  Lord  ;)  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.”  Now,  on  the  day  of  Pentacost  this  writing  of  the 
law  by  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  com¬ 
menced.  And  if  the  former  writing  upon  tables  of  stone 
was  an  event  worthy  of  celebration,  how  much  more  is  the 
latter  ?  Moreover,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  the  law  on 
the  hearts  of  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he 
must  have  included  the  laiv  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  as  the 
disciples  ever  afterwards  kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
Sabbath,  the  change  was  most  certainly  made  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  this  is  not  so,  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  is 
yet  essentially  the  Sabbath,  then  the  writing  of  the  law  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people  was  soon  effaced,  for  from  that  time 
they  uniformly  kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  Sabbath. 
But  the  change  is  all  right,  and  it  has  Christ’s  and  the 
Spirit’s  sanction.  Thus  the  Lord  signalized  this  day  as  his 
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own,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  confirmed  it.  The  iVpostles  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  Lord’s  day  as  essentially  the  Sabbath  of 
the  new  dispensation.  At  Troas  they  met  together  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  hold  communion.  The  Apostle  Paul 
also  gives  incidental  directions  that  the  Church  at  Corinth 
should  meet  together  on  that  day,  ^‘Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
^prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gathering  when  I  come.” 
Many  years  after  this  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  John 
(Rev.  1  :  10,)  on  the  same  subject.  All  these  instances  con¬ 
stitute  a  sufficient  warrant  for  our  adopting  the  change. 
This  may  yet  be  more  fully  confirmed  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  Apostolic  Church,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  special 
regard  for  the  seventh  day.  The  Apostles  only  improved 
the  opportunity,  which  the  seventh  day  afforded,  of  entering 
into  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
authority  derived  from  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on 
this  subject  is  very  strong.  He  preached  the  Gospel,  found¬ 
ed  Churches,  and  instituted  the  ordinances  without  any  con¬ 
ference  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  He  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  direct  inspiration,  and  even  adduced,  in  proof  of 
the  validity  of  his  Apostleship,  the  manner  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  direction  from  God  in  relation  to  the  institution 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  guide  Paul  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  not  also  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  [d)  The 
divine  blessing  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  has  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Although  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  say  that  wffien  a  certain  cause  is  prospered, 
God  sanctions  it,  yet  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Sabbath  this 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  change  has  been  effected  by 
divine  authority.  God  himself  instituted  the  Sabbath,  and 
for  man  to  change  it  on  his  own  authority,  would  be  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  things  of  God,  and  would  incur  his  displeasure. 
But  no  day  has  been  so  blessed  as  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  no  people  so  prospered  as  those  who  have  kept  it  most 
sacredly. 

V.  The  pro'per  manner  of  its  observance.  The  Sabbath 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  festival  than  that  of  a  fast  ? 
The  events  of  this  day  are  intended  to  elicit  the  purest  joy 
and  highest  praise.  When  the  Sabbath  was  first  instituted 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.  When  Adam  and  Eve  walked  forth  in 
Paradise,  to  behold  the  works  and  glory  of  God,  their  souls, 
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no  doubt,  were  filled  with  the  purest  joy,  and  their  lips  ex¬ 
pressed  such  praise  and  thanksgiving,  as  have  never  since 
been  equalled  by  their  degenerate  race.  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  also  on  the  Sabbath  sang  the  song  of 
deliverance.  Christ  also  came  to  teach,  to  die,  and  to  rise 
again,  and  the  key-note  of  the  whole  work,  was  the  song  of 
angels  on  the  plain  of  Bethlehem.  Their  song  was,  “Glory  ^ 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men.”  This  should  be  the  spirit  of  Christian  worship  on  the 
Sabbath.  Thus  we  are  taught  by  the  Psalmist  to  worship, 
when  he  says,  “The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  righteous :  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
done  valiantly.” 

But  has  not  the  key-note  of  worship  been  lost  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Is  there  not  need  that  the 
hearts  of  the  worshippers  should  be  attuned  anew  ?  If  our 
worship  is  so  dull  with  all  the  Sabbath  privileges  which  we 
enjoy,  how  much  worse  would  it  be  without  a  Sabbath  I  The 
voice  of  rejoicing  and  praise  would  not  at  all  be  heard  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  righteous.  The  righteous  would  fail 
from  among  the  children  of  men,  and  the  Church  fall 
into  decay.  The  great  Sabbath  themes  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  alone  can  awaken  the  voice  of  rejoicing  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  righteous.  If  the  Church  would  assemble  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  said,  “I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,”  the 
song  of  praise  would  be  greatly  improved.  The  worship  on 
the  Sabbath  would  not  partake  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
fast.  The  sanctuary  would  become  more  heavenly,  and  its 
inmates  would  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory,  receiving  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 

But  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  present  a  few  particulars, 
in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  should 
be  observed. 

1.  Cessation  from  bodily  employment  is  positively  requir¬ 
ed.  The  first  reason  that  God  has  given  us  for  this,  is,  that 
he  rested  on  this  day  from  all  his  works.  But  our  respite 
from  labor  on  this  day,  must  be  interpreted  by  the  Saviour’s 
declaration,  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath.”  Hence  the  cessation  must  be  for  man’s 
good.  When  the  cessation  in  any  case  is  detrimental  to 
man’s  good,  there  is  a  transgression  of  the  spirit  of  the 
commandment.  But  while  this  view  does  not  allow  secular 
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labor  any  more  than  the  positive  commandment,  it  stiil 
allows  labor  for  religious  purposes.  The  positive  precept 
must,  therefore,  be  interpreted  by  its  spirit,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Saviour’s  declaration.  Hence,  secular  labor  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  Sabbath,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  labor 
for  religious  purposes,  and  works  of  benevolence,  all  of  which 
are  designed  for  man’s  good. 

2.  It  is  required  that  the  heart  be  interested,  and  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  service  of  the  Sabbath.  For  want  of  this  God  re¬ 
proached  his  ancient  people  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet : 
“If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day  ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  de¬ 
light,  the  Holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable  ;  and  shalt  honor 
him,  not  doing  thy  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleas¬ 
ure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  w’ords :  then  shalt  thou  delight 
thyself  in  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob,  thy  father  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.” 

3.  It  should  be  devoted  mainly  to  worship  and  religious 
instruction.  In  this  we  must  be  guided  by  the  example  of 
early  Christians.  Thus  Paul  spent  the  Sabbath  with  the 
disciples  at  Troas.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  came 
together  to  ‘Lreak  bread,”  and  Paul  preached  to  them. 
And  so  interested  were  they  all  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  that  they 
continued  the  meeting,  “even  till  break  of  day.” 

4.  AYhen  should  w'e  begin  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ?  In 
reply  to  this  question,  we  might  say  that  it  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  have  a  uniform  practice.  There  would  thus  be 
exerted  a  better  influence  on  the  public  mind.  The  Jews 
applied  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 
commenced  it  with  the  evening.  The  direction  given  them 
was:  “From  evening  unto  evening,  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
Sabbath.”  But  as  different  nations  compute  their  civil  day 
differently,  and  as  we  are  to  be  “subject  to  the  powers  that 
be,”  it  is  not  obligatory  to  reckon  time,  as  did  the  Jews. 
It  is  nowhere  enjoined  that  modern  nations,  who  mostly 
commence  their  civil  day  at  midnight,  shall  change  it  in 
order  that  they  may  strictly  keep  the  Sabbath  “from  even 
unto  even.”  Although  we  may  admit  that  the  Jewish  meth¬ 
od  of  counting  the  day  “from  even  unto  even,”  is  the  most 
natural  division  of  time,  yet  this  does  not  impose  upon  us, 
as  a  nation,  anv  religious  obligation  to  conform  our  civil 
day  to  the  same  division.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
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that  nations  may  begin  their  civil  time  when  they  please, 
and  so  also  their  sacred  time,  only  so  that  they  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath,  which  requires  one  day  out  of 
seven,  for  sacred  purposes.  Hence,  all  Christians  are  at 
liberty  to  commence  their  sacred  time  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  live. 

5.  There  are  yet  many  reasons  which  might  be  adduced 
for  a  strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Partial  observance  as  effectually  destroys  its  end  as  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  day.  If  we  devote  one  part  to  worldly  pleas¬ 
ures,  we  make  null  and  void  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  If 
the  commandment  requires  that  part- of  the  day  should  be 
devoted  to  religious  worship,  rest,  and  physical  refreshment, 
the  same  requires  that  the  whole  day  should  thus  be  spent. 
This  both  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  that  of  the  public, 
demands  and  requires.  Abolish  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
and  soon  the  individual  ceases  to  grow  in  virtue  and 
wisdom  ;  a  general  spirit  of  licentiousness  prevails  and 
overthrows  the  very  foundations  of  law  and  order.  Thus 
it  happened  in  France  when  the  Sabbath  was  abolish¬ 
ed.  With  its  abrogation  the  foundations  of  civil  order 
passed  away. 

•6.  The  Sabbath  is  an  emblem  of  the  rest  of  heaven. 
If  the  Sabbath  is  a  weariness,  so  will  heaven  be.  But 

to  the  Christian  the  Sabbath  is  a  delight,  tie  has  in  it 

a  beginning  of  that  rest  which  “remaineth  for  the  peo¬ 

ple  of  God.”  Soon  he  will  exchange  the  earthly  sanc¬ 
tuary,  for  the  heavenly.  Here  his  devotions  are  often 

distracted,  but  there,  there  will  be  naught  to  disturb  his  pure 
enjoyments. 


ARTICLE  Y. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

By  Prof'.  L.  W,  Heydexreich,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Men  are  more  apt  to  perceive  the  differences  of  two  facts 
analogous  or  brought  near  to  one  another,  than  to  perceive 
the  characters  which  may  be  common  to  them.  The  judg- 

"This  article  is  a  translation  of  a  chapter  of  Histoire  de  la  Theologie 
CJiretienne  mi  sievlc  ajw.doliqve,  a  work  which  has  had  the  honor  of  a 
■■second  edition  and  of  a  translation  into  the  Low  Dutch. 
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ment,  on  such  an  occasion,  becomes  still  more  peremptory, 
when  the  facts  to  be  compared  are  of  a  concrete  nature,  and 
are  connected  with  the  realities  of  life.  Now,  there  being 
nothing  more  concrete  than  proper  names,  their  mere  pres¬ 
ence  easily  occasions  exaggerations  and  conceals  truth  from 
many  eyes.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  apostolical  age  ; 
we  have  seen  how  the  names  of  the  Apostles,  inscribed  on 
the  banners  of  the  parties,  served  to  perpetuate  the  quarrels 
which  divided  them.  (1  Cor.  1:  12;  3:  4,  9.)  In  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  two  tendencies  or  systems,  which  we  have  previously 
characterized,  were  called  by  the  masses  from  the  names  of 
Paul  and  James.  These  names  represented  irreconcilable 
ideas  for  many  people,  and  much  time  and  many  changes 
of  opinion  were  necessary  to  forget  or  to  efface  an  an¬ 
tagonism,  which  had  nearly  distracted  the  Church  at  her 
very  birth. 

That  which  disturbed  the  Church  of  the  first  century,  has 
also  stirred  up  the  science  of  modern  times.  Paul  and  James 
are  again  in  each  other’s  presence,  indeed,  not  as  party- 
leaders  within  the  pale  of  the  community,  ready  to  become 
divided  for  their  sake,  but  at  least  as  authors  of  their  re¬ 
spective  books,  summoned  before  the  court  of  dogmatical 
exegesis  to  answer  for  their  teachings,  upon  the  sense  of 
which,  from  the  stand-point  of  their  difference  or  harmony, 
which  is  the  question  to  be  established,  the  debates  are  in¬ 
cessantly  renewed. 

We  shall  speak  of  St.  James  and  his  epistle  only  to  stop,  for 
a  moment,  at  a  particular  point,  which  at  all  times  has  pre¬ 
occupied  the  theologians.  Every  body  knows  this  exe- 
getical  problem  about  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
Paul  and  James  in  the  question  of  Works  and  Faith.  Since 
Luther,  founding  his  theology  upon  Paul’s  fundamental  ideas, 
and  more  particularly  upon  the  application  which  Au¬ 
gustine  had  made  of  them,  rejected  the  epistle  of  James 
as  nearly  incompatible  with  the  ‘basis  of  the  Gospel,  and 
as  inconsistent  with  the  first  principle  of  his  own  system, 
this  peculiar  position  which  had  been  assigned  to  a  book  of 
the  canon,  was  a  continual  cause  of  embarrassment  for  science. 
It  has  not  ceased  to  be  so,  although  the  Protestant  schools, 
abandoning  the  Reformer’s  inexorable  severity,  have  long  ago 
reinstated  our  epistle  in  the  canon.  To-day  the  question 
in  point  is  to  justify  this  course,  in  other  words,  to 
prove  the  absence  of  ail  contradiction  between  tw'o  equally 
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inspired  authors,  and  it  is  the  want  in  this  respeot  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  result,  which  calls  forth  essays  more  and 
more  numerous  upon  a  question  as  intricate  as  it  is  inter¬ 
esting.  In  seeing  the  long  train  of  the  champions  who  enter 
the  lists  with  a  purpose  which  vindicates  itself,  one  should 
think  that  the  proofs  are  not  wanting  and  that  the  cause 
would  definitively  be  gained.  But  it  will  be  truer  to  say, 
that,  if  it  were,  if  there  were  no  longer  a  doubt,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  resuming  it  incessantly.* 

In  our  turn,  we  have  to  enter  upon  that  old  quarrel, 
which  has  been  more  confused  than  cleared  up  by  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  last  and  present  century.  True  to  our 
historical  method,  we  shall’not  allow  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced 
by  the  practical  result  of  our  researches,  and  we  may  indulge 
the  hope,  if  not  of  convincing  persons  who  start  from  another 
stand-point,  at  least  of  elucidating  the  question  and  of 
stating  it  more  clearly  than  most  of  our  predecessors  have 
done. 

First.  Let  us  read  over  again  our  text  of  St.  James  (2 : 
14,  ss.)  to  draw  from  it  the  positive  declaration  of  this  Apostle. 
What  avails  it,  says  he,  to  speak  of  faith,  when  works  are 
■wanting?  Faith  cannot  save;  works  and  not  fair  words 
do  good  ;  oral  profession  by  itself  is  dead  and  unavailing. 
It  is  even  by  works  only  that  I  can  see  whether 
faith  exists;  without  works,  I  defy  any  one  to  prove 
that  he  has  faith.  Faith  may  be  found  with  the  devils  ;  it 
does  not  save  them.  It  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  offered 
by  Abraham,  that  justified  this  patriarch;  his  faith  in  God, 
which  rendered  this  sacrifice  possible  and  easy  to  him,  was 
made  perfect  by  the  act  which  it  brought  forth. 

Thus  justification  evidently  takes  place  in  consideration  of 
works,  and  not  of  faith  only. 

*The  harmonistical  studies  on  both  formulas  begin  at  the  very  epoch' 
when  custom  resumed  its  right  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of  the  canon. 
We  shall  merely  cite  here  the  most  recent  and  thor  lugh  disser¬ 
tations,  of  Tittmann  (1781),  of  Knapp  (ISOd),  ot  Neander  (in 
a  discourse  published  in  1822,  and  in  the  History  of  th  '  Apnstles), 
of  Fromann  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  1832),  1)1  of  Schleyer  (Freiburger 
Zeits-chrift,  IX.  1),  of  Raw  (Wurtemb  Studien,  1849,  IL),  of  Dizier 
(Strasburg,"1827),  of  Goujon  (Strasbursr,  1831),  of  Claparide  (Geneva, 
1834),  of  Brika  (Strasburg,  1838),  of  Marignan  (Montauban,  1811),  of 
Galup  (Strasburg,  1842),  of  J.  Monod  (Montauban,  1846),  of  Nogaret 
(Montauban,  1846),  of  Loffler  (Strasburg,  1850).  Finally,  we  r-peat. 
that  all  the  commen  aries  of  the  Epistle  of  James  are  occupied 
with  it. 
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As  for  Paul,  his  argumentation  leads,  as  everybody  knows, 
to  the  opposite  formula,  viz :  that  justification  is  effected 
with  respect  to  faith  and  not  to  works.  There  seems  to  be 
a  violent  contradiction  between  the  two  Apostles ;  there  is 
even,  according  to  appearances,  an  intended  contradiction, 
premeditated  by  the  last  comer;  the  form  of  his  discourse 
shows  that  he  has  an  adversary  before  him,  and  the  selection 
of  his  example  of  Abraham  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  person  he  combats.  It  is  under  this  form  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  presents  itself  to  the  interpreters. 

In  order  to  harmonize  the  two  formulas,  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  of  late  to  prove  that  the  two  forms,  which  form  the 
elements  of  them,  have  a  different  meaning  with  both  authors. 
The  proof  of  this  fact  being  easily  furnished,  most  of  the 
theologians,  who  have  treated  this  subject,  have  immediately 
persuaded  themselves  that  all  was  said  and  that  the  most 
perfect  harmony  was  henceforth  restored  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  sects.  We  shall  see  in  how  far  this  opinion  is  well-found¬ 
ed  or  illusory. 

It  is  certain  that  faith  with  St.  James,  is  the  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  a  religious  fact,  for  instance,  of  the  existence 
of  God  or  of  duty,  and  the  outward  profession  of  this  convic¬ 
tion.  Such  a  profession  can  be  a  hypocritical  act.  In  the 
most  favorable  case,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a  disposition 
of  the  mind,  of  a  judgment  of  the  reason,  which  necessarily 
does  not  proceed  from  the  intellectual  sphere.  Such  a  faith, 
says  James,  cannot  save,  and  indeed,  Paul  nowhere  says  the 
contrary. 

With  St.  Paul,  faith  is  a  new  and  quite  peculiar  relation, 
in  which  man  is  with  Christ  and  by  him  with  God :  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  principle  and  the  form  of  an  existence 
completely  different  from  the  natural  state ;  it  is  a  whole 
life,  thought,  will,  action,  a  life  which  God  animates  with  his 
Spirit,  and  which  can  only  bring  forth  that  which  is 
homogeneous  to  such  an  origin.  St.  James  does  not  say 
that  St.  Paul  has  made  a  mistake  in  this  respect. 

The  works  of  which  James  speaks,  are  the  performance  of 
Christian  duties,  for  instance  charity  towards  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  and  towards  the  poor  generally  ;  he  expressly  says 
that  he  supposes  these  acts  are  called  forth  by  religious  mo¬ 
tives,  (2 :  22).  St.  Paul  is  far  from  rejecting  such  works,- 
as  superfluous  or  foreign  to  evangelical  religion. 
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The  works,  which  Paul  rejects,  are  acts  performed  with 
regard  to,  and  because  of  an  exterior  law  ;  legal  deeds, 
and  not  the  spontaneous  product  of  an  interior  disposition, 
generally  consonant  with  God’s  will.  Such  works  are 
necessarily  incomplete  and  never  constitute  in  their  whole 
the  proof  of  a  perfect  righteousness.  James  says  positively 
the  same  thing.  (2  :  lOss.). 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  Apostles,  in  their  contradictory 
formulas,  have  spoken  of  very  different  things.  Conse¬ 
quently,  unless  it  is  maintained  that  James  has  not  even 
been  capable  of  understanding  the  formula  of  Paul,  unless 
it  is  said  that  he  has  strangely  misapprehended  the  sense  of 
the  most  elementary  theme  of  his  colleague’s  preaching,  it 
cannot  be  upheld  that  he  intended  to  attack  directly 
tlie  latter,  and  lay  down  an  axiom  which  he  knew  to  be  in 
opposition  with  Paul’s,  which  he  rejected. 

The  supposition  of  a  direct  controversy  of  James  with 
Paul  thus  being  removed,  it  has  been  modified  by  saying  that 
James  intended  to  combat  adversaries  who,  misunderstand¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  had  established  the  theory  that  an 
oral  profession  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  and  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  was  an  indifferent  matter.  James,  it 
is  said,  intended  to  show  them  that  they  ascribe  to  Paul’s 
words  a  meaning  which  they  could  not  have. 

If  that  were  James’  aim,  he  set  to  work  very  awkwardly 
to  attain  it ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  was  necessary  to  show  before 
all,  how  Paul  wished  to  be  understood,  and  in  what  the 
system  of  his  false  interpreters  had  altered  the  truth,  but 
not  to  begin  by  misleading  the  discussion,  in  giving  to  Paul’s 
terms  a  meaning,  foreign  to  the  Apostle.  The  supposition  of 
James  having  undertaken  an  apology  for  Paul  against  a  mis¬ 
application  of  his  principles,  is  therefore  quite  as  untenable 
as  that  of  a  polemical  intent.  In  examining  well  the  ground, 
on  which  both  authors  move,  the  method  which  they  use,  the- 
ideas  which  they  discuss,  the  principles  which  they  proclaim, 
one  is  necessarily  induced  to  think  that  the  last  comer,. 
James,  has  not  at  all  written,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  a  view  to  his  predecessor.  One  may  boldly  aver  that 
James  has  not  had  before  him  any  epistle  of  Paul,  while 
writing  his ;  and  further,  that  he  never  had  read  a  sin¬ 
gle  one. 

And  here  is  precisely  the  point  of  the  question.  He  is 
satisfied  with  words,  who  thinks  to  have  exhausted  it  by  the 
negative  answer  which  we  have  just  reproduced  after  so 
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many  divines,  who,  content  to  have  found  it,  believed  that 
no  more  was  wanted  to  satisfy  criticism.  He  is  mistaken, 
who  thinks  to  have  implicitly  established  perfect  harmony 
between  the  two  systems,  when  he  has  shown  that  the  latter 
has  not  been  drawn  up  with  the  express  intention  to 
combat  the  former.  The  practical  stand-point  is  arbitra¬ 
rily,  and  often  unknowingly,  confounded  with  the  theo¬ 
retical  one. 

Now,  from  the  practical  stand-point  the  two  Apostles  per¬ 
fectly  agree.  In  fact,  what  is  the  point  in  question  ?  The 
question  is  not  to  know'  whether  faith  is  to  produce  works. 
Both  Apostles  energetically  demand  a  living  and  active 
faith,  and  we  defy  the  most  subtle  analysis  of  the  texts  to 
find  the  least  difference  between  them  with  regard  to  the 
duties  w'hich  they  prescribe  to  Christ’s  disciples,  w'ho  are  to 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.*  Only  the  brain  sick  scholasti¬ 
cism  of  the  16th  century  could  bring  forth  this  absurd  for¬ 
mula,  that  good  works  are  injurious  to  salvation. 

The  difference  is  elsewdiere,  but  it  exists  ;  it  is  in  the  theo¬ 
ry.  A^ou  ask  how  man  is  justified  before  God  ?  The 
answer,  which  you  receive,  is  not  the  same  on  both  sides. 

Paul  says  :  He  must  believe.  It  is  faith  that  procures  to 
him  justification,  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  fine,  salvation.  Works 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Justification  is  effected  with 
respect  to  faith  and  before  we  have  done  anything  to  de¬ 
serve  it.  It  is  grace  that  gives  this  value  to  faith.  When 
Christian  faith  exists,  works  come  also  ;  they  must  even 
come,  else  it  would  not  be  true  faith,  but  justification  inter¬ 
venes,  not  on  account  of  wmrks  which  will  follow,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  faith  that  precedes  them. 

James  says,  Man  must  act :  Works,  not  faith  alone,  pro¬ 
cure  to  him  salvation  (epycov  dcxaiovtau  dr0pto7tof,  xal  ovx  ix  Ttlatsu^ 
fiovov).  Justification  takes  place  only  in  so  much  as  w'orks  have 
intervened;  faith  must  undoubtedly  co-operate  to  produce 
them  Gvvspysi  T'otfepyotj  avtov^  ’  but  as  long  as  they  are 


*We  would  offend  our  readers  if  after  all  that  has  already  been  saif?, 
we  would  prove  it  by  quotations  which,  certainly  would  not  fail  us. 
Analogies  or  rather  the  most  perfect  harmony  exists  in  this  respect, 
not  only  between  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  but  between  all  the  Apostol¬ 
ical  authors.  Let  us  take  at  random  in  the  E})istle  of  St.  James  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  principles  :  we  shall  find  tliem  easily  elsewhere, 
for  instance,  James  1 :  12,  in  2  Tim.  4:  7,  8  ;  Rev.  2  :  10;  James  1  : 
22,  in  Rom.  .8:  13:  1  John  3:7;  James  1  :  29,  in  .John  13:  17  ; 

2,  in  Rom.  3:  23;  1  John  1:8;  James  1:  18.  in  John 
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not  performed,  faith .  is  nothing,  it  is  dead,  that  is  to  say 
unavailing ;  it  only  becomes  something,  that  is  to  say  effica¬ 
cious  and  perfect,  by  the  works  which  it  ought  to  bring 
forth  (fjc  T'wv  fp-ywv  ^  Titafc^ 

In  reducing  these  two  explanations  to  their  simplest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  least  offensive  expression,  we  may  say : 
According  to  Paul,  faith,  because  it  justifies,  is  the  source  of 
good  works.  According  to  James,  faith,  because  it  is  the 
source  of  good  works,  justifies.  By  these  two  formulas  wo 
have  perhaps  even  extenuated  the  difference  ;  at  least  we  do 
not  think  we  have  exaggerated  it.  Now  the  question  is  to 
appreciate  the  import  of  it.  It  would  be  immense  if,  for 
instance,  James’  formula  implied  the  fact  that  man,  by  his 
works,  considered  as  belonging  to  him  in  his  own  right, 
could  deserve  salvation.  But  such  is  not  its  meaning.  The 
Apostle  explicitly  affirms  that  the  strength  of  doing  good 
comes  from  God,  whom  we  must  ask  (1 :  9  17s.).  It 
■would  be  still  very  great  and  would  involve  sad  consequences 
even  for  morals,  if  James,  by  his  formula,  presented  the 
obtainment  of  salvation  as  something  easy,  so  that  the  natur¬ 
al  and  unregenerated  man  could  obtain  it  quite  conveniently. 
But  he  says  quite  the  contrary ;  he  affirms  that  a  single 
transgression  suffices  to  make  us  lose  every  claim  to  a  merit 
before  God;  he  expresses  his  sentiments  against  the  so 
frequent  abuse  of  considering  certain  transgressions  as  little 
and  indifferent ;  he  declares  that  there  is  incompatibility 
between  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  world;  he  calls 
sin,  not  only  the  consummated  act,  not  only  the  evil  desire 
which  has  just  sprung  up,  but  even  the  omission  of  a  good 
deed  which  no  positive  and  written  law  required  of  us.  He 
rises  to  the  height  of  Christ’s  sermon  on  the  mount  and  thus 
deprives  man  even  of  the  hope  of  deserving  his  salvation 
by  himself. 

And  nevertheless  he  says  that  works  justify.  That  proves 
two  things  :  first  that  his  stand-point  is  that  of  experience, 
of  reality,  in  short  that  of  man,  while  Paul’s  stand-point  is 
that  of  ideality,  of  theory,  in  other  words,  that  of  God. 
James  says  very  ingeniously  that,  to  know  whether  some¬ 
body  has  faith,  he,  James,' will  ask  him  for  his  works;  he 
must  see  the  fruits  to  judge  ot  the  root ;  it  is  his  Master  who 
had  taught  him  thus  to  proceed  (Matt.  7 :  16).  We  think 
that  Paul  in  his  practice  had  no  other  means  to  judge 
Christians.  A  true  Christian,  in  his  opinion,  a  man  who 
stands  the  test,  a  ^6xiy.oi  is  always  the  one  who  recommends 
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himself  by  his  deeds.  But  in  the  absolute  theory  when  the 
question  is  to  account  theologically  for  the  relations  between 
man  and  God,  it  is  not  thus  that  one  should  proceed.  It  is 
necessary  to  rise  above  the  series  of  successive  facts  which, 
as  a  whole,  can  determine  our  judgment  regarding  our  fellow- 
men,  and  to  remember  that  God,  w’ho  sees  the  very  depth  of 
our  hearts,  discovers  there  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
the  very  principle  that  ought  to  be  the  soul  of  the  interior 
life  of  man,  and  consequently  the  motive  of  his  acts.  His 
judgment,  preceding,  so  to  say,  the  facts  on  which  it  should 
extend,  rests  upon  a  deeper  basis,  upon  something  that 
escapes  us  notwithstanding  its  importance ;  he  therefore 
does  not  want  this  expectant  method  which  always  will 
be  ours. 

But  this  is  not  all.  What  we  have  just  said  touches  very 
closely  a  principal  point  of  evangelical  theology.  If 
James,  as  w-e  have  just  now  said,  depends  upon  human  ex¬ 
perience  to  account  for  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
works  and  salvation,  it  is  'because  the  wdiole  of  his  religious 
ideas  rests  upon  another  basis  than  Paul’s  theological  system. 
To  arrive  at  the  formula  which  we  now  discuss,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  this  Apostle  to  proceed  from  the  mystical  fact  of 
regeneration  and  from  all  the  notions  w^hich  flow’  from  it;  it 
w’as  necessary  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  w’hole  life  of  the 
Christian  should  be  brought  back  to  one  single  starting 
point,  to  a  fountain-head,  fruitful  enough  to  feed  it  exclusive¬ 
ly  ;  it  "was  necessary  to  consider  it  as  something  homoge¬ 
neous,  constant,  continuous,  without  fluctuations,  without 
variations.  And  it  is  precisely  this  which  we  have  found  in 
the  Pauline  theory,  and  in  which  the  Judeo-Christian  theolo¬ 
gy  is  wanting.  For  the  latter  the  life  of  the  Christian 
always  remains  a  compound,  a  series  of  facts,  perhaps  very 
similar  to  each  other,  and  above  all  very  praiseworthy,  but 
having  always  the  character  of  an  accidental  succession,  not 
excluding  interruptions,  gradual  changes,  and  subordinate  to 
the  inconstant  action  of  another  series  of  external  and 
various  facts. 

There  is  then  definitively  between  Paul’s  formula  and 
James’  neither  more  nor  less  difference  than  beGveen  a 
mystical  theology  and  a  popular  moral  philosophy.  The 
former  ought  not  to  be  less  respected,  although  it  hardly  can 
become  popular  ;  the  latter  is  not  less  good  although  it  does 
not  supply  the  wants  of  religious  feeling.  On  the  contrary, 
both  of  them  are  necessary  and  support  one  another  recip- 
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rocallj.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  it,  or  rather  we  have 
already  proved  it  by  the  example  of  Paul  himself,  who 
preaches  the  latter  by  the  side  of  the  former.  The  fact  of 
his  having  been  able  to  place  himself  at  the  two  stand-points, 
while  James  does  not  know  how  to  rise  above  his,  only 
shows  the  superiority  of  his  genius.  Our  great  reformers 
have  indeed  acknowledged  the  difference,  and  our  modern 
apologists  ought  not  to  have  passed  so  slightly  over  what 
presented  itself  as  an  incontestable  fact  to  men  by  no  means 
prejudiced  against  Holy  Writ.  But  the  latter  were  wrong 
to  abide  by  the  one  of  the  two  sides  of  the  question  and  to 
hasten  to  prescribe  the  representative  of  the  other  solution. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Protestant  Church  has  reconsider¬ 
ed  in  this  respect  the  judgment  of  her  illustrious  chiefs  and 
that  she  caused  James’  epistle  to  be  reinstated  into  her 
canon,  although  maintaining  her  own  Pauline  principle,  this 
circumstance  alone  proves,  not  that  James’  formula  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  Paul’s,  but  that  the  Church  in  her  practice  cannot 
dispense  with  it. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

HEBREW  POETRY.— TRANSLATED  FROM  ZELLER’S  “BIB- 

LISCHES  WORTERBUCH.’’ 

By  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Sacred  Poetry — chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Hebrews. 
I.  Definition  of  the  term,  as  distinguished  from  Secular 
Poetry.  Poetry^  as  a  general  term  [in  conformity  to  the 
German  Diclitkunst].,  is  the  utterance  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  fill  and  control  the  soul,  in  language  corresponding  to 
them,  that  is,  distinguished  from  ordinary  language  by  its 
euphony  and  graceful  style  (rythmical  character),  or — it  is 
the  out-pouring  of  high-wrought  emotions  of  the  soul  (pathos, 
passion,  vivid  views,  deep  feeling)  in  measured  language. 
Now  if  the  art  of  jjoetry  is  a  terra  referring,  in  accordance 
with  this  general  definition,  to  a  certain  ability  or  skill  in 
furnishing  such  productions,  we^  who  regard  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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tures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  as  the  creation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  cannot  apply  that  term  to  the  scriptural  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  unless  we  adopt 
the  followins  modifications.  The  views  or  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  inspired  men,  originally  produced  in  their  souls 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  constitute  the  divine  materials  or  con¬ 
tents,  or  are  the  subjects  of  that  poetry.  But  the  form 
which  these  assume,  when  they  are  expressed,  while  it  cor¬ 
responds  to  them  as  far  as  possible,  is,  nevertheless,  regulat¬ 
ed  by  the  laws  which  control  the  development  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  any  nation  in  any  age,  or,  is  adapted  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  poetic  style  peculiar  at  any  particular  period  to  the 
nation.  The  Holy  Spirit,  adapting  his  operations  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  condescends  to  observe  the  tastes 
and  modes  of  thought  prevailing  at  the  time,  as  far  as  these 
are  without  sin,  even  as  Christ  himself,  the  living  Word, 
took  on  him  human  infirmities  (Matt.  8  :  17  ;  Heb.  4 :  15). 
The  poetic  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  the  people  of  God,  was 
commissioned  to  manifest  its  presence  not  by  the  utterance  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  dictated  by  human  reason  or  sinful 
flesh  and  blood,  but  by  commemorating  the  deeds  of  divine 
power  and  giace.  Sacred  Poetry  was  not  intended  to  be 
merely  an  easy  and  graceful  amusement,  adapted  to  engage 
the  imagination  and  move  the  passions — it  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  designed  to  commemorate,  in  the  language  of  holy  joy 
and  godly  fear,  ^The  wonderful  works  of  God”  (Acts  2  :  11) 
— it  was  designed,  while  repeating  in  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
profound  adoration,  the  words  of  truth  revealed  from  heaven, 
to  awaken  an  echo  in  every  listening  heart.  While  the 
subjects  of  Sacred  Poetry  are,  accordingly,  expressed  in  lan¬ 
guage  deriving  its  complexion  from  circumstances  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  age,  the  locality  or  the  nation,  and  are 
therefore  always  subject  to  mutations,  they 'themselves  pos¬ 
sess  the  characteristic  features  of  a  divine  origin,  of  eternal 
truth,  and  of  universal  validity.  Poems,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  as  simply  human  creations,  are  introduced 
in  the  Scriptures  only  as  quotations.  The  first  of  this  class, 
which  is  also  the  oldest  poem  extant,  originated  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Cain,  whose  race  is  distinguished  by  the  invention  or 
cultivation  of  various  arts,  while  it  exhibits  a  mournful  de¬ 
cline  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  a  song  characterized  by 
the  spirit  of  daring  or  defiance  which  it  breathes,  and  was 
composed  by  Lamech,  to  whose  son,  Jubel,  the  origin  of 
Music,  the  sister-art  of  Poetry  is  ascribed  (Gen.  4  :  21-24). 
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Other  instances,  to  which  reference  may  here  perhaps  be 
made  correctly,  and  which  belong  to  later  ages,  are  certain 
fragments  of  ancient  collections  of  war  songs,  or  songs  of  the 
Heroes,  which  are  now  lost  (the  Book  of  the  wars  of  the. 
Lord,  Numb.  21 :  14,  17,  18,  27-30  ;  the  Book  of  Jasher  or 
of  the  Upright  or  Brave,  Josh.  10:  13;  2  Sara.  1:  18); 
Jotham’s  fable  (Judg.  9:  7,  &c.,  with  which  compare  2 
Kings  14 :  9))  Samson’s  riddle  (Judg.  14 :  12,  <S:c.),  the  Song 
of  victory  sung  by  the  women  after  the  defeat  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  (1  Sam.  18:  7),  and  David’s  Lamentation  after  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  1  :  17,  &c.) 

II.  Origin^  character  and  early  history  of  Sacred  Poetry. 
The  original  germ  of  Sacred  Poetry,  properly  so  called, 
is  imbosomed  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  Prophe¬ 
cy.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  Prophecy  and 
Poetry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Poetry  and  Prose,  on  the 
other,  were  not  originally  defined  wfith  distinctness.  The 
style  of  the  earliest  historical  records  (Gen.  ch.  1 — 9)  rises 
above  that  of  the  later  prose  of  history,  and  assumes  in  a 
higher  degree  a  poetic  and  prophetic  character.  The  most 
ancient  prophecies,  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Noah  (Gen. 
9  :  25-27),  by  Isaac  (27  :  27-29,  39,  40)  and  by  Jacob 
(ch.  49),  are,  with  respect  to  their  form,  monuments  of  the 
oldest  poetry  in  existence.  The  oracles  occurring  in  the 
most  ancient  periods  of  Greek  history  are  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  The  earliest  poets  of  the  people  of  Israel  were  proph¬ 
ets,  messengers  of  God,  men  and  women  inspired  by  him, 
like  Moses,  Deborah,  &c.  The  song  of  Moses  after  the 
Egyptian  host  had  been  buried  in  the  sea  (Exod.  ch.  15), 
coinciding  with  the  period  of  the  formation  of  a  national 
feeling  in  Israel,  a  feeling  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation,  is  the  oldest  sacred  song  of  the  people  on  record  ; 
it  is  a  hymn  of  praise,  a  song  of  victory  composed  in  honor 
of  God,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  happy  combination  of 
lofty  sentiments  with  a  religious  simplicity  of  style.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  key-note,  or  exhibits  the  original  and  essential 
character  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  general.  It  does  not  contain 
the  language  simply  of  the  devout  and  high-wrought  feelings 
of  a  solitary  worshipper,  intended  to  relieve  his  own  full 
heart,  but  the  entire  congregation  of  the  Lord  sings,  praises, 
prays  and  laments  in  unison  in  this  poem.  The  inspired 
poet,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  22 :  43  ;  2  Pet.  1  : 
21),  is  at  all  times  simply  the  organ  or  mouth-piece  of  the 
congregation  or  the  people  of  God;  if,  in  David’s  Psalms, 
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for  instance,  his  own  personal  history  acquires  special  prom¬ 
inence,  the  circumstance  is  readily  explained  by  his  peculiar 
position,  as  the  chief  among  the  people.  It  is,  further, 
w’orthy  of  special  notice,  that  references  to  Jehovah,  the 
living  God,  the  holy  and  glorious  Creator,  Preserver  and 
Ruler  of  all  things,  continually  occur  as  the  leading  feature 
of  Sacred  Poetry,  irrespectively  of  the  special  subject  or 
class  or  form  of  a  particular  poem.  The  subjects  of  the 
divine  songs  may  be  taken  from  nature,  or  be  furnished  by 
experience ;  they  may  refer  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  or  the 
circumstances  of  an  individual,  and  may  be  dictated  by  joy 
or  by  sorrow ;  the  composition  may  belong  to  Lyric  Poetry 
and  utter  the  language  of  strongly  excited  feeling  in  brief 
terms,  or  to  Didactic  Poetry,  and  present  sententiously  the 
wise  maxims  taught  by  a  prolonged  experience  of  life,  or 
furnish  in  detail  the  results  of  the  reflections  of  the  wise  on 
the  problems  presented  by  the  world  or  human  life  ;  the 
form  adopted  by  the  poem  may  be  that  of  a  monologue  (so¬ 
liloquy)  or  a  dialogue,  with  several  parts  more  or  less  artifi¬ 
cially  arranged,  conducted  in  an  elevated  or  an  ordinary 
style — in  all  these  modifications,  references  to  Jehovah  will 
invariably  be  found.  He  is  the  central  sun,  illuminating 
and  animating  all  things,  in  whose  light  the  poet  beholds  his 
own  life,  and  the  life  of  all  men  and  of  the  whole,  widely- 
extended  creation.  Sacred  Poetry  thus  rises  to  a  degree  of 
sublimity  never  attained  by  the  most  lofty  productions  of 
the  secular  poetry  either  of  antiquity  or  of  modern  times.* 
Humboldt,  the  most  distinguished  naturalist  of  our  age,  felt 
himself  impelled  to  confess,  that  the  poetry  of  nature  in  the 
Book  of  Job  and  in  the  Psalms,  which  steadily  views  the 
universe  in  its  relation  to  the  omnipresent  God,-  is  invested 
with  deep  solemnity,  is  true  to  nature,  never  wanders  astray, 
even  in  its  loftiest  flights,  like  the  poetry  of  this  world,  (inas- 

*Ewald  remarks :  ^‘Inasmuch  as  all  the  noblest  powers  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  this  nation  referred  to  one  great  object — seeking  after  the  true 
God,  their  poetry,  accordingly,  could  assume  a  lofty  and  peculiar 
character  in  this  direction  ah-ne.  It  is  the  essential  office  of  this 
poetry  to  interpret  and  express  the  most  sublime  thoughts. — It  is  true 
that  the  impulse  proceeds  from  Prophecy..  But  Poetry  bears  witness 
that  these  truths  are  founded  on  the  life  and^  experience  of  many,  whose 
hearts  and  minds  respond  to  them.. — In  periods  of  great  public  in¬ 
tellectual  excitement,  Poetry  appears  as  the  associate  and  assist¬ 
ant  of  Prophecy,  and  every  true  prophet  is  also  a  poet,  although  the  con¬ 
verse  is  not  true.’* 

Yol.  XIY.  Ko.  55. 
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ranch  as  it  is  absorbed  in  viewing  exclusively  that  which  is 
divine),  is  as  graphic  in  its  descriptions  of  particular  objects 
and  events,  as  it  is  skilful  in  grouping  them  as  the  constit¬ 
uent  parts  of  a  whole,  and  that  the  poetry  of  nature  which 

Arabia  has  furnished,  is  only  a  feeble  reflection  of  the  ma- 

'  */ 

jestic  views  of  nature  presented- by  Sacred  Poetry. 

III.  Later  history  of  Sacred  Poetry.  In  considering  the 
progress  and  development  of  Sacred  Poetry,  Moses  belongs 
to  the  present  period,  in  view  of  two  prophetic  compositions 
derived  from  divine  inspiration — the  Song,  and  the  Blessing 
in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  (ch.  32  and  33). 
The  ‘‘parables”  of  Balaam,  which  also  find  a  place  hero 
(Numb.  ch.  23,  24),  as  well  as  the  first  indications  both  of 
hymns  designed  for  public  worship  (the  sacerdotal  bene¬ 
diction,  Numb.  6  :  24-26,  and  the  form  of  words  pronounced 
when  the  ark  set  forward  and  when  it  rested,  10 :  32,  36), 
and  of  Lyric  Poetry,  in  a  restricted  sense  of  the  term  (the 
Prayer  of  Moses,  Ps.  90), — all  properly  belong  to  the  age  of 
Moses.  Sacred  songs,  in  general,  were  regarded  as  a  part 
of  public  worship.  Festive  songs,  and  those  that  were  com¬ 
bined  with  dancing  (Exod.  32:  18)  belonged  to  the  idola¬ 
trous  wmrship  of  Egypt,  as  the  investigation  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  has  revealed  to  the  eye.  Thus  too,  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Phenicians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Homans,  possessed 
temple-hymns,  sacrificial  songs,  and  festive  music.  The  tones 
of  hymns  employed  in  public  worship  are  possibly  still  heard 
in  Hannah’s  song  of  thanksgiving  (1  Sam.  2  :  l-IO).  The 
earliest  sacred  song  belonging  to  the  lyrical  kind,  which  we 
possess,  the  Prayer  of  Moses  (Ps.  90),  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  prophet  as  the  messenger  of  God 
communicated  to  the  people  in  a  poetic  form  the  divine 
Word  received  by  immediate  inspiration.  It  also  exhibits 
the  influence  exercised  by  divine  revelations ;  while  these 
suggest  devout  meditations  on  the  ways  of  divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  they  also  lead,  through  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it  which  is  rather  of  a  mediate  character,*  to  out-pourings  of 
deeply  excited  feeling,  in  a  conversation  of  the  heart  with 
God,  that  is,  in  a  prayer.  The  larger  number  of  the  poems 
usually  termed  lyrical.,  are,  accordingly — prayers^  the  lan- 

*Tlie  Rabbinical  writers  already  distinguish  three  grades  of  inspira¬ 
tion  :  1.  The  highest,  granted  to  Moses,  to  whom  God  spake  face  to  face ; 
2.  The  divine  voice,  which  revealed  the  will  of  God  to  the  prophets ;  .3. 
The  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  experienced  by  the  writers  of  the 
books  to  which  the  special  name  of  didactic  has  been  given. 
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guage  of  adoration,  tributes  of  praise  and  honor  to  the  Lord 
for  the  grace  manifested  either  to  the  people  (Deborah’s 
noble  song  of  victory,  Judg.  5;  Isa.  12:  1-6,  and  several 
Psalms)  or  to  individuals  (Hannah’s  song,  1  Sam.  2  :  1,  &c.; 
Isa.  38 :  9,  &c.  and  certain  Psalms  of  David*) ;  they  are, 
too,  at  times  petitions  or  lamentationsf  uttered  before 
the  Lord,  of  which,  (in  addition  to  many  of  the  Psalms,)  Isa. 
37  :  16,  &c.,  and  Lam.  Jerem.  ch.  5,  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples.  The  Psalms  of  praise,  especially,  were  sung  in 
connection  with  the  music  of  stringed  instruments  [Kin- 
no7',  Harp),  corresponding  to  the  Pyra  of  the  Greeks, 
which  furnished  the  musical  accompaniment  of  their  hymns 
(hence  is  derived  the  name  of  Lyrical  poetry,  as  the  word 
Psalm  is  derived  from  the  Greek  'psallein,  to  touch  the 
strings).  Other  musical  instruments  were  added  at  public 
processions,  when  victories  were  commemmorated,  and  at 
public  worship ;  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of  the 
song  and  the  instrumental  music,  which  were  alternately 
lively  and  slow,  the  procession  advanced  in  a  species 
of  circular  dance  (Exod.  15:  20;  1  Sam.  18:  6; 
5:  14;  Ps.  87:  7.)  In  some  of  these  psalms  of  praise, 
different  parts  are  assigned  to  certain  divisions  of  the  choir, 
after  the  manner  of  responses.  Even  if  we  cannot  discover 
with  certainty  the  germs  of  Dramatic  Poetry  in  this  fea¬ 
ture,  the  general  remark  is  doubtless  true,  that  Lyric  Poet¬ 
ry,  considered  as  the  earliest,  most  general  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  kind  of  all  others,  and  as  the  most  direct,  natural 
and  popular  mode  of  expressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
enkindled  in  the  poet’s  soul,  includes  the  elements,  like 
germs,  of  all  the  forms  of  poetic  diction.  Moral  truths  and 
principles  that  may  be  applied  to  the  business  of  life,  ani¬ 
mated  narratives  of  the  religious  history  of  the  fathers,  and 
recitals  of  the  struggles  of  opposing  thoughts  and  influences, 
are  capable  of  aw'akening  deep  emotions  in  a  direct  manner, 

and  of  producing  poetic  effusions ;  hence,  we  occasionally 
< 

*The  name  of  ^‘song  of  praise,”  TeJiillah,  prefixed  to  Ps.  145  alone, 
was  applied  by  the  later  Jews  as  the  common  name  of  all  the  Psalms; 
in  the  same  manner,  the  choir  of  singers  is  called  the  ‘‘choir  of  thanks¬ 
giving,’’  Neh.  1‘2;  8;  11:  *17;  2  Ghron.  31:  2.  It  is  ui’.questinji- 
ably  true  that  the  element  of  praise,  the  Hallelujah-kcy,  accords  with 
almost  all  the  Psalms. 

flnasmuch  as  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  entreaty  :  “Lord  !  have 
mercy  !” — pervade  nearly  all  the  Psalms,  the  name  of  Tcphillhn.  Pray¬ 
ers,  was  also  applied  to  the  collection  as  a  common  name.  Ps.  72  :  20, 
and  see  Ps.  17  ;  90 ;  102. 
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meet  with  the  elements  of  Didactic  Poetry  (Ps.  1  ;  15  ;  25  ; 
32  ;  37  ;  49,  tlie  fifth  verse  of  which  indicates  that  the  harp 
accompanied  such  poems,  when  they  assumed  an  elevated 
and  lyric  style  ;  67  ;  119)  ;  there  are,  also,  indications  of 
Epic  Poetry  (Exod.  15;  Judg.  5;  Ps.  78;  105;  106)  and 
even  of  Dramatic  Poetr}^  (J^dg.  5  :  28,  &c.),  although  the 
general  appellation  of  lyrical  has  been  applied  to  all  these 
specimens  of  sacred  poetry.  The  three  kinds  of  poetry  now 
mentioned,  all  of  which  originally  proceeded  from  lyric 
poetry  as  their  common  source,  were  not  developed  in  their 
present  form  until  a  later  period  ;  didactic  poetry  alone 
(Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes)  assumes  a  distinctive  form  in  the 
Scriptures.  While  the  apocryphal  books  of  Judith  and 
Tobit  can  claim  no  attention  here  on  account  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  other  considerations,  they 
do  not  possess  the  attributes  of  the  poetic  style,  no  canonical 
book  can  accurately  be  styled  an  Epic  or  an  heroic  poem,  if 
it  is  essential  to  the  latter,  that  it  should  be  a  narrative  em¬ 
bellished  with  legends  and  extolling  the  heroic  deeds  of  men. 
Some  writers  have,  in  this  sense,  denominated  Sacred  His¬ 
tory  itself,  an  Epos,  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  But  we  cannot 
adopt  this  view,  unless  it  is  materially  modified  ;  for  while 
Sacred  History  is  unquestionably  a  great  and  divine  Epos 
abounding  in  facts  that  really  occurred,  in  miracles  and 
mighty  deeds  of  God,  still,  the  general  subject  was  not  de¬ 
rived  from  merely  imaginary  scenes,  neither  does  a  poetic 
form  constitute  its  external  character  ;  the  narrative,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  prose  style  of  history. 
In  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  the  poet’s 
soul  and  deeply  impressed  it,  are  presented  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  persons  wdio  appear  in  conversation  and  in  action; 
it  depicts,  especially,  internal  struggles  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and,  generally,  the  various  circumstances  and  rela¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  Poetry 
of  this  description,  could  not  possibly  assume,  in  the  sphere 
of  revealed  truth,  that  peculiar  shape  or  admit  of  that  mode 
of  cultivation  by  wPich  it  was  distinguished  in  Greece  or 
elsewhere.  The  exhibition  of  the  appropriate  actions  by  a 
person  merely  assuming  for  temporary  purposes  the  senti¬ 
ments,  views  and  language  of  another  whom  he  represents, 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  serious  character  and  the 
truth  of  the  divine  Word,  and  can  have  no  attractions  for 
him  whose  spiritual  life  flows  from  that  Word  ;  indeed,  the 
true  life  of  the  individual  believer  and  of  the  people  of  God, 
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the  conversation  of  the  heart  with  God,  and  his  answers,  so 
plainly  invested  with  a  divine  reality,  the  whole  religious  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  people — all  these  circumstances  themselves 
constitute  a  drama  so  solemn,  so  unquestionably  true,  so 
deeply  felt  to  be  real,  that  the  trivial  scenes  of  the  theatre 
could  not  suggest  themselves  to  minds  absorbed  in  such  con¬ 
templations.  The  demand  that  Sacred  Poetry  should  fur¬ 
nish  '  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  the  inference  that  the 
absence  of  such  compositions  is  an  evidence  of  imprfect  or 
retarded  literary  development  and  culture,  would  betray  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  true  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
Bible,  Even  if  some  writers  have  designated  the  Book  of 
Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  the  dramas  of  Hebrew 
literature,  and  have  even  attempted  with  great  ingenuity 
and  labor  to  distinguish  the  several  successive  scenes, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  still,  the  idea  of  a 
scenical  or  theatrical  representation  does  not  and  can¬ 
not,  by  any  means  enter  into  this  view.  In  both  books,  the 
diajogistic  form  is  adopted,  and  persons  are  seen  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  in  action,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  addi¬ 
tional  distinctness  and  force  to  the  sentiments  intended  to  be 
inculcated.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
of  which  are  presented  in  the  ordinary  form  of  historic 
prose,  didactic  poetry  assumes  its  largest  proportions  ;  the 
trials  of  the  soul  of  the  believer  whom  God  is  pleased  to 
chastise,  are  vividly  portrayed.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in 
which  lyric  poetry  appears  in  its  most  expanded  form,  the 
trials  of  the  believer’s  love,  amid  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the 
world,  are  emblematized  under  forms,  often  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  derived  from  that  conjugal  love  which  the 
Creator  has  sanctified. 

The  most  flourishing  period  of  Sacred  Poetry  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  commencing  with  the  religious  reformation  intro¬ 
duced  by  Samuel ;  analogous  cases  occur  in  history,  in 
which  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  the  poetry 
of  a  nation  attained,  coincides  with  a  marked  advance  in  its 
intellectual  or  moral  life.  During  the  disturbed  age  of  the 
Judges,  when  “the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious,  and  there 
was  no  open  vision”  (1  Sam.  3  :  1),  the  sources  of  sacred 
song  seem  to  have  ceased  to  flow  after  Deborah’s  death  ;  the 
only  productions  w^ere,  possibly,  additions  made  to  the  book 
of  heroic  songs,  or  Book  of  Jasher  mentioned  above  (2  Sam. 
1 .  18),  and  these  were  doubtless  of  a  rude  form.  But  when 
Samuel  arose,  the  people  began  to  recover  from  their  long- 
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continued  religious,  moral  and  political  decline,  and  a  new 
generation  gradually  appeared,  educated  and  moulded  by  that 
prophet,  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  like  another  Moses.  He 
was  divinely  guided  in  the  task  of  collecting  young  men  and 
forming  the  well-knowm  ‘^schools  of  the  prophets,”  in  which 
he  introduced  the  singing  of  sacred  songs  as  one  of  the  chief 
occupations.  These  schools  constituted  a  central  source  of 
spiritual  life  in  Israel,  powerfully  attracting  all  minds  in 
Israel  that  were  in  any  degree  susceptible,  and  inspiring 
them  with  holy  sentiments.  After  Saul  had  been  anointed 
as  king,  he  was  sent  thither  by  Samuel,  that  his  heart  might 
both  be  warmed  and  acquire  royal  sentiments  (1  Sam.  10  : 
5,  &c.) ;  nay,  even  after  his  fall,  he  could  not  resist  the  pow¬ 
erful  influences  of  sacred  song  and  sacred  music  (1  Sam.  16  : 

23  ;  19  :  23).  After  these  preparatory  measures,  the  Lord 
raised  up  David,  “the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel”  (2  Sam.  23: 
1),  and  endowed  him  with  lofty  gifts.  Sacred  poetry  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  rank,  and  presented  as  a  precious 
treasure  to  the  people,  by  David.  He  became  himself  the 
interpreter,  on  the  one  hand,  of  that  new  life  wLich  had  been 
infused  into  the  congregation  in  consequence  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  wrought  by  Samuel,  and,  on  the  other,  he  exercised  a 
quickening  and  edifying  influence  on  the  popular  mind.  He 
produced  such  results,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  and 
placed  the  ark  in  Zion,  partly,  by  adopting  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  great  extent  and  importance,  when  he  permanently 
assigned  the  “service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord”  (1 
Chron.  6:  41)  to  the  Levitical  choirs — the  orders  or  divis¬ 
ions  of  singers  (15 :  16,  &c  ;  25:  1-31).  These  choirs  wmre 

24  in  number,  were  directed  by  the  sons  of  three  priestly 
singers,  Asaph,  Heman  anh  Jeduthun,  and  consisted  of  288 
persons  ;  the  whole  number,  however,  of  those  to  whom  the 
charge  of  the  sacred  music  was  entrusted,  including  the 
Levites  who  were  selected  for  the  office,  was  four  thousand. 
(Singing  women  are  also  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  35  :  25  ; 
Hehem.  7  :  67  ;  Ps.  68  :  26).  Asaph  w^as  stationed  before 
the  ark  in  Zion,  while  Heman  and  Jeduthun  served  before 
the  tabernacle  of  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  16  :  37-42).  David 
manifested  also  an  interest  in  the  popular  songs  wffiich  were 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  divine  service  ;  he  di¬ 
rected  the  children  of  Judah,  for  instance,  to  be  taught  the 
song  of  the  bow  (2  Sam.  1  :  18).  Even  if  he  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  schools  of  the  prophets  nor  receive  in  them  his 
education  as  a  poet,  or  rather,  even  if  he  was  not  indebted  to 
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them  for  his  divine  inspiration,  the  communion  of  the  same 
Spirit  (I  Sam.  16  :  13)  connected  him  with  them  at  an 
early  period  (1  Sam.  19:  20,  &c).  We  still  listen,  in  Ps.  8 
and  23,  to  the  notes  of  the  songs  which  he  sang  as  a  youth¬ 
ful  shepherd  in  the  pastures  of  Bethlehem.  His  skill  in  . 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  which  he  practiced  daily, 
conducted  him,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  the  royal  court ; 
he  retained  the  companionship  of  music  during  his  flight  and 
on  the  throne,  in  war  and  peace,  amid  joyful  and  sorrowful 
scenes.  Music  prepared  prophets  for  the  reception  of  divine 
communications  )2  Kings  3  :  15),  it  elevated  David’s  heart 
to  the  Lord  in  faith  and  prayer,  and  qualified  his  spirit  to 
receive  the  answer  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not  the  throne  that 
gave  additional  vigor  to  his  poetic  talents ;  they  received 
their  highest  culture  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  the  saying 
contains  literal  truth  :  “Would  David’s  Psalms  exist,  if  he 
had  not  been  sorely  tried  ?”  But  after  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  the  gold  of  his  faith,  being  purified  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  received  the  divine  impress  in  many  noble  Psalms, 
and  thus  became  the  common  property  of  his  people,  and, 
indeed,  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  the  people  of  God  in  all 
ages.  His  Psalms  were  repeated  at  divine  service  by  devout 
singers  as  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Lord,  to  which  circum¬ 
stance  the  inscriptions  of  many  refer.  Thus  David  represents 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  sacred  poetry,  with  special 
reference  to  lyrical  poetry  as  its  distinguishing  feature,  in 
all  the  different  forms  of  the  latter — in  prophetic  hymns, 
which  occupy  the  nearest  position  to  Prophecy,  the  source  of 
sacred  poetry  (Ps.  2  :  100  ;) — in  inspired  hymns  of  praise 
(Ps.  9  ;  18  ;  68 ;  103  ;  144,  &c.) — in  penitential  hymns 
and  lamentations  (Ps.  6  ;  28  ;  51,  &c.) — and  in  didactic 
hymns  (Ps.  25  ;  32  ;  34  ;  37,  &c.).  In  the  department  last 
mentioned,  his  eminent  son,  the  wise  Solomon,  occupies  the 
highest  rank,  as  a  poet ;  he  presides  over  the  assembly  of 
sages  (Prov.  22:  17;  24:  23  ;  Eccl.  12:  11),  as  his  father 
guided  the  choirs  of  devout  singers.  There  are  diversities 
of  gifts  ;  there  are  gifts  of  knowledge,  of  thanksgiving,  of 
doctrine  (1  Cor.  12 :  4  ;  14  :  6).  The  gift  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  (1  Kings  4  :  29)  was  bestowed  on  Solomon — a 
good  understanding,  and  largeness  of  heart,  so  that  he  could 
understand  the  mysteries  presented  by  nature  and  human 
life.  He  also  received  the  gift  of  doctrine,  which  enabled 
him  to  communicate  the  treasures  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
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}iim,  to  all  the  people  for  their  common  good,  and  to  give  to 
his  instructions  a  form  adapted  to  the  memory — the  form  of 
proverbs  and  songs.  He  spake  three  thousand  proverbs, 
and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five  (ver.  32);  these 
referred  to  the  most  important  departments  of  liuraan 
knowledge,  especially  to  natijral  history  (ver.  33).  Only  two 
of  the  whole  number  are  placed  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Ps. 
72  and  127),  as,  in  all  probability,  the  subjects  of  the  others 
did  not  directly  refer  to  religion.  The  Song  of  Solomon, 
termed  by  way  of  eminence  “the  Song  of  songs,”  deserves 
this  appellation  not  only  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
beauty  of  its  form,  but  also  on  account  of  the  deep  and  pow¬ 
erful  emotions  which  predominate  in  every  part  of  the  work, 
and  of  the  high  importance  of  the  allegorical  sense  of  the 
whole,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  above. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  of  this  poem  was  universally 
recognized  not  only  by  the  earlier  Christian  theologians,  but 
even  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  regarded  as  its  title 
to  be  admitted  among  the  canonical  writings  ;  later  interpre¬ 
ters  have  often  denied  the  correctness  of  the  ancient  view. 
These  have  been  at  times  misled  either  by  the  pre-conceived 
opinion  that  an  arbitrary  mode  of  interpretation,  admitting 
of  a  play  of  the  imagination  and  even  the  introduction  of 
indecorous  conceptions,  is  allowable  in  this  particular  case, 
or  by  the  assumption  that  Shulamite,  the  bride,  (6 :  13) 
represents  the  individual  soul,  and  not  the  Church,  which 
often  appears  under  this  image  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  it  is  precisely  this  image,  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  occurs,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  various  pas¬ 
sages  are  found,  perfectly  unintelligible  when  a  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  is  attempted,  but  clearly  and  forcibly  indicating 
the  allegorical  mode,  that  necessarily  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions.  This  poem  does  not  design  to  sing  the  praises 
of  carnal  love,  like  an  erotic  idyl,  neither  is  it  designed  to 
set  forth  simply  the  praises  of  the  chaste  and  enduring  love 
of  two  betrothed  persons,  but,  under  this  latter  image,  it 
describes  that  holy  love  to  the  Lord,  which  remains  true  and 
unchangeable  in  the  midst  of  its  struggles  with  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  comparing 
with  it  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  which  unquestionably  refers, 
not  to  Solomon,  but  to  the  Messiah.  Solomon  took  much 
interest  in  enigmatical  sayings  (“hard  questions”  1  Kings 
10:  1,  translated  also  “riddle,”  Judg.  14:  14;  “dark 
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saying”  Ps.  49 :  4,  and  this  Psalm  readily  admitted 

of  the  expansion  which  he  gave,  in  the  Song,  to  the 
general  thought  pervading  it ;  the  splendor  of  his  own 
court  furnished  him  abundantly  with  new  embellishments 
of  style. 

The  proportion  of  Solomon’s  3-,000  proverbs  omitted  in 
the  ‘‘Book  of  Proverbs”  cannot  be  ascertained.  Many  of 
them,  (partaking  of  the  nature  of  epigrammatic  or  gnomic 
sayings)  were  doubtless  constituent  parts  of  the  proverbial 
philosophy  of  the  people  before  his  day.  But  he  polished 
and  arranged  these  precious  stones  and  pearls,  with  the 
skill  of  a  master,  added  others  to  their  number,  and  attached 
the  whole  to  a  common  thread  which  bound  all  together ; 
for  the  whole  collection  is  pervaded  by  the  same  thought — 
wisdom,  the  fear  ot  the  Lord,  is  the  sovereign  good.  He 
was  that  “one  shepherd”  described  in  Eccl.  12:  11,  whose 
instructions  and  example  enabled  later  sages  and  masters  of 
assemblies  to  make  new  contributions  of  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom  to  this  string  of  pearls  (see  Prov.  24 :  23  ;  25  :  1  ; 
30  :  1 ;  31  :  1). — In  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Preacher,  which 
approximates  more  closely  to  the  style  of  prose,  Solomon 
again  presents  wise  sayings  referring  to  practical  life ;  here, 
however,  these  appear  in  closer  connection  with  one  another, 
and  refer  specially  to  the  following  leading  thought :  the 
fear  of  God  can  conduct  us  to  undisturbed  repose,  to  that 
peace  of  mind  which  enables  us  to  receive  gratefully  all  that 
the  hand  of  God  bestows,  without  being  either  distressed 
when  other  objects  are  denied,  or  tempted  by  the  delusions- 
of  the  world  to  undervalue  the  harmless  enjoyments  of  the 
present  hour.  Hence  the  ke3’'-note  of  sacred  poetry  which 
we  indicated  above,  or,  a  tendency  to  refer  all  the  concerns 
of  life  to  God,  in  whom  alone  the  soul  can  find  peace,  char¬ 
acterizes  this  book  also,  although  superficial  judges  have 
advanced  charges  against  it  which  are  totally  at  variance 
with  each  other ;  it  has  been  accused  of  a  desponding,  doubt¬ 
ing  spirit — Skepticism  ;  of  a  haughty  contempt  of  the  world 
— Stoicism  ;  of  a  carnanove  of  pleasure — Epicurism.  The 
question  has  been  discussed  whether  Solomon  was  the  author 

*To  this  class  belong  the  Parables,  which  are  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  Talmud,  and  of  oriental  poetry  in  general.  Our  Lord  himself  has 
given  us  a  series  of  inimitable  parables.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes 
only  two  which  were  delivered  by  inspired  prophets,  2  Sam.  12;  1— 1  p 
Isa.  5 :  1-6. 
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of  the  entire  book  in  its  present  form  (ch.  1  :  1),  or  whether, 
as  Luther  conjectures  (on  12  :  11),  the  greater  part  was 
derived  from  oral  communications  of  Solomon,  and  the 
whole  arranged  subsequently  by  others.  (The  passages,  ch. 
1  :  12  ;  4  :  1 ;  5  ;  7,  &c. ;  10  :  "6,  &c.  and  15-19  ;  12  :  12 
by  no  means  furnish  decisive  arguments  against  the  opinion 
which  assigns  it  to  the  age  of  Solomon  and  represents  him  as 
the  author.)  Independently  of  this  question,  the  book,  as  a 
didactic  poem,  or  a  sermon  founded  on  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  is  unquestionably  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
internal  struggles,  doubts,  temptations  and  even  of  the 
errors,  amid  all  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  conducted  believ¬ 
ers  under  the  old  covenant  to  true  peace  in  God. — The  di¬ 
dactic  poem  entitled  the  Book  of  Job  adopts  a  loftier 
and  more  decidec^  poetic  style,  and  employs  richer  resources 
of  rhetorical  art,  but  discusses  similar  subjects.  The  enig¬ 
mas  and  contradictions  presented  by  human  life,  the  sorrows 
of  the  godly,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked — scenes  which 
well  nigh  caused  the  steps  of  Asaph  to  slip  (Ps.  73:  2,  &c.) 
are  stated  and  solved  by  means  of  an  exalted  exhibition  of 
the  holiness  and  justice  wPich  really  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  and  which  cause  even  the  chastening  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God  to  yield  unto  them  the'peaceable  fruit  of  righteous¬ 
ness  (Heb.  12  :  11).  It  is  regarded  by  J.  F.  von  Meyer  as 
a  didactic  dialogue,  exhibiting  a  grandeur,  in  w'hich  probably 
no  other  writing  on  earth  of  the  same  class  has  ever 
equalled  it. 

Among  the  poets  and  sages  who  surrounded  David  and 
Solomon  as  their  masters  (1  Kings  4  :  31),  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  Asaph  and  his  descendants  (distinguished  for  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  lyric  didactic  poems  of  an  intermediate  class,  Ps. 
50;  73-83),  Ethan  (1  Chron.  15:  17,  who  is  possibly  Jedu- 
thun,  Ps.  89),  and  the  sous  of  Korah  (Ps.  42-40 ;  84,  &c.  ; 
87,  &c.),  one  of  whom  was  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chron.  6  : 
3s,  &c. ;  15:  17,  19),  and  King’s  seer  in  the  words  of  God 
(25 :  5).  But  they  recede  from  the  view  during  the  period 
which  immediately  followed  Solomon’s  reign,  and,  in  gener¬ 
al,  as  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  then  scarcely  heard,  sacred 
poetry  itself  languished  and  became  silent.  It  was  only 
occasionally,  when  great  national  events  aroused  the  public 
mind,  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  20;  Ps.  47  ;  48  ; 
83),  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah,  and  wTien  Prophecy,  the  source 
of  sacred  *{)oetry,  again  flowed  more  freely,  that  the  voice  of 
the  latter  was  heard  (Ps.  46  ;  75 ;  76  ;  87).  In  the  case  of 
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the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  language  of  prophecy  often  assumes 
a  poetic  garb,  and  adopts  a  lofty  lyrical  style  (see  Isa.  ch. 
8-12  ;  40-60).  The  people  derived  assistance  in  their  devo¬ 
tions  from  the  hymns  of  David  and  Asaph  (2  Chron.  29: 
30),  and  the  words  of  the  earlier  sages  are  again  heard  (Prov. 
25:  1).  The  secular  songs  of  the  people  had  always  co¬ 
existed  with  those  of  a  sacred  character,  and  commemorated 
great  public  events,  or  domestic  and  national  afflictions  (2 
Sam.  1:  17,  &c. ;  Amos  5:  16,  &c.  ;  Jerem.  9:  17-19; 
earlier  traces  in  Gen.  50  :  10  ;  Deut.  34  :  8),  or  they  were 
designed  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  life  (Job  21  :  12  ;  Ps.- 
55:  14;  Eccl.  2  :  8;  Jerem.  25:  10;  48:  33;  Lam.  Jer. 
5 :  14).  Even  these  declined  with  the  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  when  few  subjects  were  presented  for 
them ;  and  after  idolatrous  tendencies  again  prevailed,  and 
the  national  spirit  had  become  extinct,  these  songs,  assuming 
a  still  more  degraded  character,  appeared  at  length  merely  as 
the  ‘‘songs  of  the  drunkards,”  (Ps.  69  :  12  ;  Isa.  5:12; 
Amos  6:  6)  and  as  parodies  of  David’s  Psalms. 

After  the  priestly  prophet  Jeremiah,  while  gazing  on  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  had  poured  forth  the  words  of  deep  pen¬ 
itence  and  of  unshaken  faith,  in  his  Lamentations,  and  after 
the  pining  captives,  while  sitting  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
had  lamented  and  wept,  sacred  poetry  temporarily  revived. 
The  captives  returned  before  the  voice  of  prophecy  had  en¬ 
tirely  ceased,  and  admirable  temple-psalms  then  originated. 
To  this  period  we  may  doubtless  assign  the  greater  number 
of  those  beautiful  and  devout  popular  hymns,  termed  “songs 
of  degrees”  (Ps,  120,  &c.)  sung  by  those  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  when  the  great  festivals’  occurred.  But  after 
the  men  in  whom  a  prophetic  and  royal  spirit  dwelt,  like 
Zerubbabel,  Zechariah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Malachi  had 
passed  away,  the  source  of  sacred  poetry  altogether  ceased 
to  flow ;  and  the  succeeding  period,  in  which  the  learning  of 
the  scribes  assumed  a  distinct  form,  merely  furnished, 
in  the  “wisdom  of  Solomon,”  and  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach),  fee¬ 
ble  and  prosaic  imitations  of  Solomon’s  didactic  poems. 
The  last  brief  appearance  of  the  national  spirit  occurred 
during  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  but  the  voice  of  prophecy 
was  extinct  (1  Mac.  4  :  46 ;  14  :  41),  and,  consequently 
sacred  poetry  found  no  soil  in  which  it  could  bloom.  If  this 
age  had  produced  numerous  beautiful  psalms,  as  some  writers 
have  asserted,  the  prolix  books  of  the  Maccabees,  (for  in- 
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stance  1  Mac.  4 :  55-59)  would  unquestionably  not  have 
passed  them  over  in  silence. 

The  source  of  Prophecy  did  not  again  flow,  until  the 
Gospel  period  had  arrived.  Mary’s  song  of  praise  (the 
Mng  niilcat.,  Luke  1  :  46-56),  that  of  Zacharias  (the  Bene- 
dictus,  Luke  1:  68-79),  both  of  which  combine  the  prophet¬ 
ic  and  poetic  streams  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Gen.  3 : 
15  and  12  :  3  to  Mai.  4  :  2,  and  the  song  of  the  heavenly 
hosts  (the  Gloria.,  Luke  2  :  14),  furnish,  in  general,  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  New  Testament,  The  last 
especially,  the  song  of  the  angels,  (known  as  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis),  in  which  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  angel’s  Gospel 
tidings,  as  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  covenant  was  an 
echo  of  prophecy,  was  regularly  sung  at  morning  service,  in 
the  early  Christian  Church,  and  it  forms  the  leading  theme 
of  the  whole  sacred  poetry  of  the  new  covenant.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  Christians  remained  in  connection  with  Jew¬ 
ish  worshippers,  they  employed  the  psalms  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  synagogue.  Christ  himself  sang  them  with 
his  disciples,  when  he  kept  the  passover  (Matt.  26  :  30), 
and  declared  them  to  be  productions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  con¬ 
taining  divine  prophecies  (Matt.  22 :  43 ;  Luke  24 :  44 ; 
Matt.  27  :  46)  But  hymns  and  odes,  songs  of  praise  and 
spiritual  songs,  in  addition  to  the  psalms,  were,  at  an  early 
period,  introduced  and  sung,  as  original  productions  of  poet¬ 
ic  inspiration,  in  the  primitive  Church  (Col.  3  :  16  ;  Eph.  5: 
19  ;  see  Acts  16  :  25).  Sacred  poems  were,  according  to 
1  Cor.  14  :  26  the  fruits  of  a  special  spiritual  gift,  a  charisma 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Several  passages,  resembling  hymns, 
occur  in  the  new  Testament  (Eph.  5  :  14  ;  1  Tim.  3  :  16 ;  2 
Tim.  2:  11,  &c. ;  Rev.  4 :  11 ;  5:  9-13;  7:  12;  11: 
15-19) ;  in  Rev.  15  :  3,  &c.  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  song 
of  the  Lamb,  the  first  and  the  last  specimens  of  sacred  poet¬ 
ry,  are  mentioned  in  connection. 

The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  When  Paul  was  in  Athens,  he  referred  to 
the  words  of  certain  Greek  poets  (Acts  17 :  28),  while 
speaking  of  the  existence  of  the  true  God  ;  and  Greek  poems 
are  also  quoted  in  1  Cor.  15:  33  ;  Tit.  1  :  12.  Like  our 
missionaries  in  India,  Paul  availed  himself  of  popular  and 
familiar  sayings,  in  order  to  open  an  avenue  for  his  own 
instructions.  Although  all  nations  were  snffered  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways  (x4cts  14  :  16^,  we  may  perhaps  regard  even 
the  Greek  tragic  writers  as  uttering  prophetic  voices  among 
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pagans,  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inclined  the  latter  to  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him 
(Acts  17  :  27).  At  least  the  works  of  Sophocles,  the  most 
eminent  of  those  writers,  seem  to  support  this  view,  if, 
namely,  we  consider  Greek  Tragedy  in  the  light  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  solve  and  unfold  the  problems  and  mysteries  of 
human  life,  of  sin  and  atonement,  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world — if  it  is  viewed  as  an  eifort  of  the  soul  to  eifect 
a  reconciliation  between  man  and  God — if  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  voice  teaching  a  lesson  of  submission  to  God,  and  de- 
rivins:  that  lesson  from  a  burdened  conscience.  In  this 
aspect,  those  writings  bear  an  analogy  to  the  books  of  Job 
and  Ecclesiastes,  which  are  genuine  gifts  of  sacred  poetry. 
But  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  element  of  idolatrous  dark¬ 
ness,  and  in  which  the  human  mind  abuses  the  powers  of  the 
imagination,  for  the  purpose  of  deifying  man,  assumes 
a  position  which  is  decidedly  hostile  to  Christian  truth. 

lY.  The  character  and  form  of  Sacred  Poetry.  After 
this  general  view  of  the  origin,  the  subjects  and  the  his^ry 
of  Sacred  Poetry,  its  structure  or  form,  in  which  it  differed, 
among  the  Hebrews,  from  the  poetry  of  other  nations,  claims 
attention.  The  usual  Hebrew  word,  mizmor,  (hymn  of 
honor,  or,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord),  designating  a  psalm, 
refers  less  to  the  subject  than  to  the  artificial  form  of 
the  hymn. 

1.  The  style.  The  words,  grammatical  forms,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  sentence  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  poet,  are  not 
restricted  to  those  of  common  life,  occurring  in  ordinary 
prose.  The  poverty  of  the  latter  w'ould  restrain  the  mighty 
flow  of  thoughts  and  feeling  ;  he  therefore  introduces  rare  or 
new  forms  of  w’ords,  or  restores  from  the  treasures  of  anti¬ 
quated  words  and  phrases,  those  that  are  weighty  in  sense 
and  solemn  in  sound.  At  other  times,  the  living  and  forci¬ 
ble  terms  of  the  popular  language,  and  the  expressive  sense 
which  peculiar  dialects  often  give  to  these,  are  chosen  :  thus 
the  song  of  Deborah  and  the  Song  of  songs  approximate  to 
the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon.  The  poetic  style 
abounds  in  figurative  expressions,  often  deviates  from  the 
natural  order  of  the  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  fre¬ 
quently  employs  the  well-known  figures  of  speech,  such  as 
the  apostrophe  ;  hence,  in  the  psalms  and  prophetic  scrip¬ 
tures,  the  vivid  conceptions  of  the  poet  and  prophet  often 
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occasion  rapid  transitions — the  absent  arc  suddenly  address¬ 
ed  as  if  they  were  present,  future  events  are  described  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  present  time,  &c.  (for  instance,  Ps.  91  ; 
Isa.  ch.  54). 

2.  The  structure  of  the  2ooem,  or  of  a  complete  sentence  in 
verse.  It  is  governed  by  the  law  of  proportion  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ;  this  law,  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  regu¬ 
lates  the  order  and  alternation  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
and,  applied  to  the  poetry  of  modern  languages,  determines, 
in  connection  with  the  rhyme  or  the  correspondence  of 
sounds  in  the  terminating  syllables  of  two  lines,  also  the 
order  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  The  poetry  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  different 
principle,  according  to  which  the  number  of  the  syllables  is 
of  minor  importance.  It  was  only  when  Judaism  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  assuming  an  agreeable  garb  in  the  eyes  of  pagans, 
that  Philo  and  Josephus  attempted  to  discover  the  Greek 
law  of  quantity  in  Hebrew  poetry  (hexameters,  for  instance, 
in  Exod.  ch,  15;  Deut.  ch.  32).  The  sole  result  of  such 
efforts  is  the  discovery  of  accidental  approximations  to  the 
measure  of  syllables  (trochaic  metre  in  Job  3:2;  iambic  in 
Ps.  11:  1;  dactylic  in  Ps.  29)  and  to  rhyme  (Gen.  4:  23, 
&c. ;  1  Sam.  18  :  7  ;  Prov.  22  :  10  ;  23  :  23).  While  the 
Spanish  Jews  attempted,  with  inconsiderable  success,  to 
ingraft  rhyme  and  quantity  on  their  Hebrew  poems,  the 
Habbins  on  the  contrary,  extolled  Sacred  Poetry  as  far 
superior  to  Greek  and  other  secular  poetry,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  fettered  by  the  measure  of  syllables,  and  was  not 
intended  simply  to  charm  the  ear,  but  rather  to  convey  dis¬ 
tinct  and  impressive  thoughts.  Its  simplicity,  gravity  and 
sublimity,  do  not  admit  of  the  jingling  sounds  of  rhyme;  its 
language  does  not  furnish  short  syllables,  or  those  of  which 
the  vowels  are  naturally  short,  and  it  cannot  introduce  a 
well-proportioned  combination  of  such  with  long  syllables. 
Hence  the  law  of  proportion  applies  not  so  much  to  single 
words  as  to  the  sense  which  a  combination  of  them  presents, 
— not  so  much  to  the  mere  sound  and  the  syllabic  division, 
as  to  the  spirit,  the  intellectual  or  moral  weight  and  force  of 
the  w'ord,  or  the  thought  expressed  by  it ;  the  result  is  a 
rhythm  of  thought^  a  ]jarallelism  of  members^  a  unison 
or  rhyme  of  the  thought, — a  feature  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Chinese  poetry  also.  When  the  external  form 
of  Hebrew  verse  is  considered,  two  peculiarities  appear. 
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First,  the  single  verse,*  when  regularly  constructerl,  is  not 
of  such  inconvenient  length  that  it  cannot  be  pronounced  by 
'any  one  without  drawing  breath  ;  the  number  of  syllables, 
without  being  rigidly  fixed,  is  not,  in  general,  less  than 
seven,  nor  more  than  ten.  The  cases  in  which  three  or 
four,  or  twelve  or  thirteen  appear,  are  rare  exceptions.  The 
limits  of  the  verse  afford  the  voice  ample  room  both  to  rise 
and  to  fall ;  the  time  of  the  latter  equals  in  length  that  of 
the  former.  Verses  of  undue  length  are  deficient  in  anima¬ 
tion  and  emphasis,  and  give  a  dull  and  heavy  character  to 
the  style.  Secondly,  the  number  of  the  words  and  syllables 
of  the  corresponding  or  parallel  verses  is,  in  general,  nearly 
the  same;  cases  occur,  as  exceptions,  in  which  the  striking 
brevity  of  one  of  the  parallel  verses  is  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  (Ps.  7:  10;  30:  3;  40:  10;  91:  7).  When 
the  internal  character  of  Hebrew  verse  is  considered,  its 
most  remarkable  feature  is  found  to  be  the  correspondence 
or  unison  of  thought  of  the  connected  verses.  This  unison 
of  thought,  regarded  as  emphatically  a  rhyme  in  sentiment, 
may  be  termed  the  opposite  of  our  rhyme  in  sound,  by 
which  the  external  sense  is  reached.  Herder  happily  com¬ 
pares  it  to  the  two  divisions  of  a  choir  alternately  proposing 
and  answering  questions,  or  exhorting  and  encouraging  each 
other.  The  principle  on  which  the  law  of  proportion  is 
founded,  is  the  following.  The  poet  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
irresistibly  impelled  to  give  utterance  to  the  powerful  emo¬ 
tions  which  fill  his  soul  ;  but,  on  the  other,  he  is  conscious 
that  this  flow  of  thought  and  feeling  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  uncontrollable.  While  its  progress  should  not  be 
painfully  curbed,  its  movements  should  be  well-proportioned 
and  be  restricted  to  certain  limits,  in  order  that  the  desired 
effect  may  be  successfully  produced.  True  beauty  consists 
in  a  combination  of  order  and  unity  with  variety  and  fulness, 
and  in  well-regulated  action.  Kow  when  the  emotions  of 
the  heart  submit  to  the  guidance  of  the  mind — to  the  control 

*[A  VERSE,  ill  poetry,  is  a  single  line.  A  stanza  is  a  group  of 
verses  connected  with  each  other ;  the  series  of  verses  in  each  stanza 
of  the  same  poem,  as  in  a  hymn,  Ac.  and  the  metrical  arrangement, 
are  the  same.  The  classical  strophe,  to  which  this  general  detinition 
also  applies,  is  usually  of  greater  length  than  the  stanza,  particularly 
when  the  form  of  the  latter  depends  on  the  ordinary  Long,  Common 
and  Short  Metre  or  measure  (four  lines,  that  is,  four  verses).  Heber’s 
Missionary  Hymn  (‘‘From  Greenland’.s  Ac.”)  for  instance,  contains  four 
stanzas,  each  of  which  consists  of  eight  verses,  containing  alternately 
seven  and  six  syllables.  Tr.] 
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of  thought,  when  the  image  in  the  bosom  is  revealed  to  the 
intellect  in  a  distinct  form,  and  unity  and  variety  are  clearly 
discriminated,  the  sentiments  that  are  produced  as  the  result 
of  these  operations  of  the  soul,  readily  assume  an  external 
garb  in  well-proportioned  words  of  corresponding  beauty. 
The  thoughts  are  impelled  by  their  own  fulness  to  find  utter¬ 
ance  in  words  of  augmented  power — their  flow  demands  ad¬ 
ditional  terms,  marked  by  greater  distinctness  and  greater 
variety.  Hence  the  first  verse  or  member  of  the  entire  sen¬ 
tence  is  not  found  to  express  with  sufficient  precision  the 
whole  conception — the  flow  of  thought  continues,  receives  a 
new  impulse  and  expands  in  a  second,  often  a  third,  and  even 
a  fourth  verse  or  member,  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
stanza.  In  such  cases,  one  of  three  modes  which  occur,  is 
adopted.  First — the  member  which  occupies  the  second 
place  in  the  sentence  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  is  an  emphatic  echo  of  the  thought  expressed, 
and  is  variously  produced,  by  an  inversion  of  the  order  of 
the  wmrds,  by  the  selection  of  others  of  deeper  import,  &c. 
This  unison  of  thought,  termed  the  echoing  or  synonymous., 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  (for  instance  in  Gen.  4  :  23;  Judg. 
14  :  14  ;  Ps.  1 :  1,  2  ;  2  :  1-5,  10  ;  8  :  5  ;  19  :  1 ;  Job.  6  : 
5;  Isa.  53:  9,  &;c.,  &c.).  Secondly — the  second  member  is 
the  complement  or  antithesis  of  the  first,  (Ps.  1:  6;  18: 
26,  &c. ;  20  :  8  ;  Prov.  10  :  1-21,  &;c.),  or  the  first  member 
is  the  protasis,  and  the  second  the  apodosis  (Ps.  3  :  4),  or  a 
comparison  is  made,  (Ps.  4:  7;  21  :  1),  or  a  reason  given 
(Ps.  3  :  5  ;  5  :  2  or  an  additional  circumstance  or  attri¬ 
bute  introduced  (Ps.  3:6;  7  :  10).  This  mode  is  the 
complemental.  Thirdly — the  second  member  merely  con¬ 
tinues  the  thought,  when  the  full  expression  of  the  former 
would  exceed  the  just  limits  of  the  first.  If  this  mode, 
termed  the  continuative,  were  applied  to  a  number  of  verses 
in  succession,  the  poetic  characteristics  wmuld  disappear,  and 
feeble  prose  be  the  result ;  it  is,  accordingly,  of  infrequent 
occurrence.  Some  writers  prefer  another  arrangement,  and 
specify  a  synonymous,  an  antithetic  and  a  synthetic  unison 
of  thought ;  they  include  in  the  latter  the  continuative  and 
the  complemental  modes,  excepting  from  it  the  antithetic  in 
all  its  varieties. — 1.  A  verse  may  consist  of  merely  one 
member,  (w'hich  however  rarely  occurs,)  as  an  introductory 
emphatic  proposition  (Ps.  18  :  1),  or  as  a  summary  at  the 
close  of  a  strophe  or  stanza  (Exod.  15:  18) — 2.  It  may 
consist  of  tivo  members,  and  this  form  is  the  most  usual. 
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The  echoing  unison  of  thought,  the  most  animated  of  all, 
predominates  here  ;  when  the  complemental  appears,  it  pre¬ 
fers  contrasts  and  comparisions,  particularly  in  proverbial 
poetry. — 3.  It  may  consist  of  three  members,  if  two  are  not 
sufficient  to  express  the  whole  thought.  Several  varieties 
occur.  The  three  members  are  of  the  echoing  kind,  (Ps.  1 : 
1),  the  first  sometimes  containing  a  proposition  (Ps.  18  :  7), 
and  the  third  a  complement.  Or— the  second  alone  is  the 
echo,  and  the  third  a  complement  (Ps.  6  :  2  ;  18  :  13)  or  a 
continuation  of  the  other  two  (Ps.  2  :  2  ;  18  :  50).  Or — the 
echo  is'completed  only  in  the  third  member,  on  account  of 
the  intervention  of  a  complement  (Ps.  9  :  6).  Or — the 
second  and  third  members  are  complements  of  the  first  (Ps. 
4 :  8).  Other  combinations  of  the  same  kind  are  possible. 
4.  The  verse  may  consist  of  four  members,  in  consequence 
of  the  combination  of  two  equal  or  unequal  portions  ;  the 
first  and  third,  and  second  and  fourth  members,  correspond 
(Ps.  18  :  15),  or  a  resemblance  exists  between  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  one  portion  and  the  two  of  the  other  (Ps.  127  : 
1),  &c,,  <fcc.  Verses  of  four  members  furnish,  by  the  well- 
proportioned  alternations  of  the  echoing  and  the  complemen¬ 
tal  unison  of  thought,  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  rhythm  ; 
still,  their  frequent  occurrence  would  retard  the  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  the  song,  and  they  are,  accordingly,  introduced  only 
occasionally  among  verses  of  two  and  three  members. — 5, 
In  a  very  few  cases  (Ps.  11  :  4 ;  17 :  13 ;  1  Sam.  2  :  10  ; 
2  Sam.  23  :  5),  five  members  are  found  in  connection  ;  the 
number  of  the  syllables  is  then  proportionably  smaller. 
Such  verses  can  assume  new  forms  by  means  of  contraction 
and  abbreviation.  Even  the  longest  verse,  however,  is  sus¬ 
tained  and  properly  arranged,  in  consequence  of  its  internal 
unity  and  regularity.  When  the  limits  of  a  single  verse  are 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  full  development  of  the  thought,  it 
is  developed  anew  and  mor^  fully  in  the  succeeding  verse 
(Ps.  96  :  12,  &c. ;  98 :  8,  &c.  ) ;  this  practice,  however,  is, 
in  general,  adopted  only  by  the  later  poets.  This  rhythmi¬ 
cal  law  may  be  applied  to  several  members  in  succession,  so 
that,  for  instance,  a  m^ber  of  a  verse,  when  without  an 
echo,  finds  that  echo  in  a  succeeding  verse  (Ps.  18  :  12,  &c.; 
Lam.  Jer.  1  :  9,  11,  and  particularly  in  several  “songs  of 
degrees,”  Ps.  121  ;  123 ;  124 ;  126,  the  inscriptions  of 
which,  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  these^  were  songs  of 
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the  pilgrims,  are  rendered  by  some  :  “Songs  of  ascending.”) 
The  song  of  iJeborah  is  distinguislied  for  its  animated  and 
beautiful  rhythm,  which  seems  to  imitate  saltatory  movements, 
and  illustrates  accordingly  the  fact  that  this  fundaraeatal 
law  of  the  poetic  style  of  the  Hebrews  was  recognized  and 
followed  at  an  early  period.  •  The  rhythm  of  thought  appears 
in  its  greatest  variety,  and  animation,  and  in  its  most  fully 
developed  form,  in  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  rhythm  of 
the  Proverbs  is  more  even  and  calm,  usually  exhibiting  bi- 
membral  verses — a  proposition  with  an  antithesis,  or  an 
object  and  a  figure  of  it.  The  later  Proverbs  often. contain 
more  than  two  members,  and  consist  of  several  verses  ;  the 
later  Psalms,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Book  of  Job,  are 
characterized  by  the  neat  and  regular  structure  of  the  verses 
and  members.  In  Ecclesiastes,  on  the  other  hand,  rhythm 
appears  only  partially  ;  the  language  of  doubt  does  not  ob¬ 
serve  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  rhythm  of  thought 
is  specially  adapted  to  sacred  poetry  and  characteristic  of  it, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  the  offspring  of  Prophecy.  For  Prophecy 
is  irresistibly  impelled  to  communicate  to  others  the  revela¬ 
tions  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  unfold,  explain  and 
impress  these  on  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Hence  this  undulating  movement,  this  wave-like  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  divine  thoughts  in  terms  of  increasing  distinctness 
and  force,  spontaneously  offered  itself.  Thus,  too,  the 
language  of  excitement  employed  in  conversation  by  prophet¬ 
ic  men  like  Moses  and  Joshua,  assumes,  without  an  effort  a 
rhythmical  character  (Exod.  32  :  IT,  &c.).  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  flowing  from  this  peculiar  feature  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  that  the  latter  suffers  less  violence,  and  sustains  less 
loss  of  meaning  and  force,  when  it  is  translated,  than  the 
poetry  of  any  other  language. 

3.  The  stanzaic  structure  of  the  hymn.  A  single  thought 
poetically  expressed,  cannot  in  general  be  adequately  set 
forth  within  the  limits  of  one  member  of  a  verse,  but  is  ex¬ 
panded  in  two  or  more.  Thus,  too,  the  leading  thought  of  a 
poem,  or  the  fulness  and  depth  of  feelings  that  appear  in 
great  commotion  and  that  often  struggle  with  each  other, 
cannot,  (with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  proverbial  poetry) 
be  compressed  in  one  verse,  or,  at  times,  even  in  two  or  a  few 
additional  verses ;  to  present  such  subjects  in  the  several 
aspects  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  a  series  of  distinct 
groups  of  verses  is  needed.  These  groups  of  verses,  each 
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presenting  a  particular  view  of  the  general  subject,  are  call¬ 
ed  Stanzas.  When  the  leading  thought  is  fully  set  forth  in 
-one  unimpeded  flow,  the  hymn  may  be  termed  unistanzaic, 
(Ps.  23;  101;  117;  131:  132;  2  Sam.  33:  1,  &c.)  But 
the  hymn  consists  of  several  stanzas,  when  the  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  briefly  suspended,  and  when  the  poet 
immediately  resumes  the  subject.  In  this  case,  he  either 
repeats  the  leading  thought,  in  more  emphatic  terms,  or  in  a 
gentler  mood  (2  Sam.  1  :  19,  &c.),  or  he  illustrates  it  more 
fully,  assigning  reasons  (Ps.  18  :  4-20,  &c.),  or,  amid  the 
struggle  of  opposing  thoughts  and  feelings,  introducing  an 
antithesis  ;  the  whole  terminates  in  the  language  of  union 
and  peace  (Ps.  2:  1-3;  4-9;  10-11).  These  hymns,  the 
stanzas  of  which  correspond  in  the  order  of  the  proposition, 
the  antithesis,  and  the  conclusion,  produce  the  most  pleasing 
effects.  The  stanzaic  divisions  are  not  observable  in  the 
hymn,  and,  indeed,  the  number  of  verses  is  not  the  same  in 
all  the  stanzas,  but  is  determined  by  the  special  movement 
of  the  leading  thought.  In  the  descending  stanzaic  struc¬ 
ture,  the  leading  thought,  particularly  when  deep  emotion  is 
indicated  at  the  beginning,  is  unfoldefl  with  the  utmost  ani¬ 
mation  in  the  first  stanza,  as  when  internal  contests  are  de¬ 
scribed,  (Ps.  39),  the  dead  lamented,  (2  Sam.  1  :  17,  &c.)  or 
even  when  a  growing  feeling  of  despondency  is  to  be  por¬ 
trayed  (Job  ch.  7) ;  the  emotion  gradually  subsides  in  the 
second  and  third  stanzas  ;  it  is  seldom  that  as  few  as  two 
stanzas,  contain  the  whole  (Ps.  40  ;  109).  In  the  ascending 
stanzaic  structure,  the  leading  thought  is  merely  introduced 
indirectly  in  the  first  stanzas,  but  like  a  stream,  which  in 
its  progress  both  expands  and  grows  deeper,  the  main 
thought  gradually  gains  in  emphasis,  until,  at  the  close,  it 
appears  in  its  fully  developed  form  ;  hymns  containing  peti¬ 
tions,  or  offering  praise  and  thanks,  are  very  frequently  of 
this  description  (Ps.  5;  33;  92;  Exod.  15;  Judg.  5;  Ps. 
30  ;  45 ;  48  ;  80  ;  99  ;  &c.,  &c.)  In  other  cases  again,  the 
main  thought  is  contained  in  one  or  more  stanzas  in  the 
middle,  being  furnished  with  an  introduction  and  an  epi¬ 
logue,  (Ps.  4  ;  8  ;  26  ;  36  ;  41  ;  52  ;  59  ;  73  ;  75  ;  88 ; 
103  ;  106  ;  140  ;  Job  8  ;  19  ;  21  ;  the  song  of  Hannah,  1 
Sara.  2  :  1-10,  of  which  the  three  parts  are  found  in  ver.  1, 
ver.  2-8,  and  ver.  9-10.)  When  the  main  thought  is  calm¬ 
ly  surveyed  by  the  mind  of  the  pocf,  or  when  the  hymn  is 
specially  designed  for  a  choir,  it  is  expanded  in  two,  three 
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or  four  stanzas,  each  containing  the  same  numher  of  verses 
(two  verses  in  Ps.  12;  13;  93;  three  verses  in  Ps.  24: 
1-6 ;  98  ;  137  ;  eight  verses  in  Ps.  91),  or  nearly  the  same 
number  (Ps.  6,  of  3,  4  and  3  verses  ;  Ps.  42  combined 
with  43,  of  5,  6,  5  ;  Ps.  46  of  3,  4,  4  ;  Ps.  65  of  4,  4,  5  ; 
Ps.  55  of  8,  7,  8  ;  &c.,  &c.)  Festival  hymns,  and  those  com¬ 
memorating  victories,  when  sung  by  a  choir  during  a  pro¬ 
cession,  like  the  song  of  Deborah,  contained  occasionally 
more  than  four  stanzas.  A  prelude  or  introduction,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  different  affection  of  the  mind,  is  sometimes 
prefixed  to  a  hymn,  the  strophaic  structure  of  which  is  al-. 
ready  complete  (Ps.  49  ;  50).  The  divisions  of  Deut.  32 
are  :  Prelude,  ver.  1-5  ;  first  stanza,  6-14,  second,  15-27, 
third  28-43.  A  prelude  and  a  finale  or  prolonged  cadence 
appear  in  Judg.  5;  Ps.  18;  29;  68;  107. — The  stanzaic 
division  is  marked  in  some  Psalms  by  the  refrain  or  burden, 
or  the  repetition  of  the  main  thought  or  theme,  to  which  the 
other  parts  now  bear  the  relation  of  variations ;  the  most 
perfect  instances  of  this  kind  are  those  in  which  every  stan¬ 
za  concludes  with  the  main  thought  expressed  in  a  full  verse 
(Ps.  42;  43;  49;  57;  80;  107;  2  Sam.  1:  17,  &c.— Ps. 
46;  48;  72;  99;  56  are  less  perfect  instances).  Although 
it  would  be  an^rror  to  suppose  that  the  division  into  stanzas 
and  verses  originated  in  the  distribution,  at  the  performance, 
of  different  parts  of  the  hymn  among  the  several  divisions  of 
the  choir,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  performance  by 
alternate  divisions  of  the  choir,  in  a  style  which  resembled 
singing,  very  readily  adapted  itself  to  the  stanzaic  structure, 
in  songs  of  victory  for  instance  (Exod.  15)  and  temple  hymns 
(Ps.  118;  132;  134).  The  refrains  in  particular,  consist¬ 
ing  of  solemn  final  words,  as  in  Ps.  136,  were  perhaps  sung 
by  all  the  people  (Ezra  3 :  11 ;  Nehera.  8  :  6),  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  later  Jews,  when  they  worshipped  in  the 
synagogue.  The  occurrence  of  significant  numbers  which 
determine  the  number  of  the  verses  composing  a  stanza,  is 
also  worthy  of  attention,  in  connection  with  the  stanzaic 
structure;  they  are  such  as  these:  7  (=3+4);  10  (—7+3, 
or,  fi-tfi) ;  12  (zr=6+6,  or,  3><4).  To  this  feature  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  in  which  the  names  of  God  occur,  in  different 
arrangements,  strikingly  corresponds.  The  eighteenth  Psalm 
may  here  afford  an  illustration.  The  number  TJiree  which 
predominates  in  it,  points  to  the  Mosaic  benediction  (Numb. 
6  ;  24-26),  so  gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  singer. 
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The  name  of  Jehovah  occurs  in  the  inscription^  anti 

thrice  in  the  introductory  verses.  The  names  of  God  in  ver. 
2,  in  which  the  singer  describes  all  the  riches  of  divine  grace, 
appear  in  three  divisions,  of  which  both  the  first  and  the 
third  contain  three  names,  while  one  appears  in  the  second. 
Seven  names  accordingly  occur,  and  the  number  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  Mosaic  benediction  [three)^  and  which  meets  us 
five  times,  contributes  to  furnish  the  sacred  number  of  the 
covenant  [seven).  The  number  three  again  occurs  in  the 
conclusion.  This  whole  poem  consists  of  five  divisions,  each 
containing  ten  parts,  so  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  number 
Ten^  the  symbol  of  completeness.  (For  this  system  of  di¬ 
vision  according  to  significant  numbers,  see  the  able  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.) 
This  mode  of  determining  the  division  of  the  stanzas  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  symbolical  system  of  numbers  is  as  little  to  be 
termed  a  mere  artifice  or  unworthy  trifling,  as  such  appella¬ 
tions  are  permitted  to  be  applied  to  the  significance  (signa¬ 
ture)  given  to  certain  numbers  throughout  the  sacred  volume, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations — a  significance  which  may  be 
found  in  the  leadings  and  judgments  of  God,  in  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men,  in  the  law  and  its  order  of  public  worship,  nay, 
in  the  whole  vast  plan  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  regarded  as  natural,  that  Sacred 
Poetry  should  be  a  reflection  of  the  mode  of  division  and 
arrangement,  peculiar  to  Sacred  History  in  general. — It  is 
also  unjust  to  represent  the  acrostic  or  alphabetical  hymns, 
in  which  the  internal  division  into  stanzas  is  certainly  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulties,  as  mere  artificial  imitations  of  poetic 
composition,  or  to  affirm  that  they  originated  in  a  later  age, 
in  w'hich  the  learning  of  the  Scribes  was  substituted  for  gen¬ 
uine  poetry,  or  in  which  mbre  art  attempted  to  assume  agree¬ 
able  forms,  after  all  internal  life  and  power  had  become 
extinct.  David  had  already,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  this 
mode  in  four  beautiful  Psalms  (Ps.  24;  34;  37;  145.  In 
Ps.  33  ;  38  ;  103,  the  numbers  of  the  verses  correspond  to 
the  universal  value  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet).  The 
followdng  belong  to  a  later  age:  Ps.  Ill  ;  112,  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  which  is  already  striking  ;  Ps.  119,  of  which 
the  eight  verses  of  each  stanza  all  begin  wfith  the  same  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  in  the  established  order  of  their  succession  ; 
Lam.  ch.  1,  2,  4,  in  Avhich  beautiful  poetic  compositions  of 
Jeremiah,  the  order  of  the  letters  is  observed  at  the  com- 
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mcncoraent  of  the  longer  verses  ;  in  ch.  3  each  of  the 
three  verses  composing  a  stanza,  commences  with  the  same 
letter,  and  the  number  of  the  verses  of  ch.  o  corresponds  to 
the  numeral  value  of  the  letters.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  praise  of  the  virtuous  woman  in  Prov.  31  :  10-31.  This 
form  afforded  great  assistance  to  the  memory. 

These  statements  show  that  even  the  external  form  or 
garb  of  Sacred  Poetry  is  pervaded  by  the  thought,  which 
constitutes  its  living  spirit.  This  Poetry  does  not  exhibit, 
it  is  true,  the  external  features  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
rhyme,  quantity,  verses  and  stanzas  of  uniformly  the  same 
proportions.  Still,  it  is  governed  by  an  internal  living 
principle  of  its  own,  and  even  its  external  forms  of  division 
are  harmonious  and  full  of  expression.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  it,  if  we  merely  cast  a  superficial 
glance  at  it,  while  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  prepossessed 
in  favor  of  the  polished  forms  and  external  attractions  of 
classic  and  of  modern  poetry.  It  claims  earnest  and  deep 
attention  even  to  apparently  unimportant  features  of  its 
language — a  sober  judgment — a  heart  full  of  devout  rever¬ 
ence  in  the  presence  of  God’s  Word — familiarity  with  its 
true  spirit — a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  soil  in  which 
alone  it  can  bloom,  the  revelations  of  .God  to  his  people. 
The  equity  of  the  demand  has  indeed  always  been  conceded, 
that  if  we  would  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  India  or  of  China,  for  instance,  and  recognize  its 
beauties,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people,  and, 
tempoi’arily  at  least,  make  these  our  own.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  that  Sacred  Poetry  should  make  the  same 
demand. 

V.  The  preservation  of  the  productions  of  Sacred  Poetry. 
These  were  communicated  and  preserved  in  the  earliest 
times  by  oral  tradition,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
hymns  which,  on  festive  occasions  or  at  divine  worship,  were 
publicly  sung  by  the  priests  or  the  people,  and  accompanied 
with  music  and  dancing.  It  is  specially  directed  that  the 
young  should  learn  them,  in  2  Sam.  1  :  18  (where  “the  bow” 
is  equivalent  to  “the  hymn  of  the  bow”)  and  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Ps.  60.  The  singing  was,  in  all  probability,  not 
guided  by  regular  tunes,  corresponding  to  those  of  our 
modern  hymns,  but  rather  consisted  in  a  species  of  cantilla- 
tioii,  resembling  the  mode  adopted  at  the  celebration  of  the 
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Romish  mass.  The  only  musical  notes,  found  in  the 
original  text,  and  of  which  the  explanation  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty,  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  Ten  differ¬ 
ent  keys  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  indicated,  for  instance, 
that  of  Gath  (Ps.  8  ;  81 ;  84),  that  of  the  Virgins  (Ps.  46),  that 
of  Jeduihun  (Ps.  39),  the  eighth  (Ps.  6;  12),  &c.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  word  Selah,  which  occurs  only  in  forty 
hymns  to  which  musical  notes  are  prefixed,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
dicates  the  part  at  which  the  musical  accompaniment  began. 
The  accents  are  a  later  addition  to  the  text,  and  were  in¬ 
tended,  in  conformity  to  the  structure  of  the  verses,  to 
regulate  the  chanting  style  in  Avhich  other  books  also,  like 
Job  and  the  Proverbs,  not  adapted  to  be  sung  by  the  people, 
were  read  in  the  synagogues  in  later  times. — In  addition  to^ 
the  oral  tradition,  or,  independently  of  it,  those  larger  didac¬ 
tic  poems  were  committed  to  writing.  The  collections  of 
songs  however,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
(the  books  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  and  ot  Jasher),  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  others  also  (for  instance,  Judg.  5 ;  Ps.  90) 
were  committed  to  writing  at  an  early  period;  and  although 
we  cannot  suppose  that  David  wrote  while  he  composed 
poems,  these  were  no  doubt  collected  in  a  written  form  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  Solomon’s  songs  and  Proverbs  w^ere  also  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  (Eccl.  12:  11),  even  if  his  own  hand  did 
not  perform  the  task.  Those  portions  of  the  latter  which 
could  not  be  regarded  as  productions  of  Sacred  Poetry, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  not  only  of  Hebrew  secu¬ 
lar  poetry  but  of  the  literature  in  general  which  preceded  the 
Christian  era,  and  perished  amid  the  destructive  storms  that 
agitated  succeeding  ages. 


ARTICLE  YII. 

THE  SALUTATIONS  OF  PAUL. 

By  Rev.  J.  B,  Bitttnger,  A.  M.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

In  the  world’s  library  of  books  the  Bible  stands  alone. 
It  has  no  peer  and  no  rival.  It  is  truly  a  royal  volume — God’s 
opus  palmare^  Ps.  138:  2.  This  dignity  and  grandeur  are  not 
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owing  to  any  adventitious  excellencies  of  style,  or  any  con¬ 
siderations,  due  to  its  unequalled  antiquity  ;  they  flow  directly 
from  its  divine  origin.  It  is  an  utterance  from  God,  in  hu¬ 
man  speech.  It  is  God,  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of 
human  speech.  Acts.  14  :  11,  As  an  organic  unit,  it  is 
‘‘vital  in  every  part,”  and  whether  we  read  Isaiah  or  James, 
Job  or  Matthew,  it  is  the  same  sceptred  volume.  The  in¬ 
signia  change,  but  the  authority  remains  unchanged.  The 
human  element  enters  in  different  degrrees  into  this  incarna- 

O 

tion  of  God,  and  thus  furnishes  that  marked  variety,  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Scriptures,  when  we  consider  them  as  God’s 
work.  Whether  we  regard  this  human  element  as  a  divine 
necessity,  or  as  a  condescension  to  our  infirmities,  its  exis¬ 
tence  is  no  less  marked,  its  uses  no  less  manifold.  If 
we  except  the  Psalms,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Bible  that 
appears  so  human  as  the  Epistles,  and  among  these  especially 
Paul’s.  ^Taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  canon,  bound  up  by 
themselves,  judged  by  the  epistolary  standard  they  would 
challenge  attention.  In  age  they  would  be  the  equals  of  Sen¬ 
eca’s  and  Cicero’s.  In  good  breeding — that  benevolence  which 
belongs  to  small  things — they  are  as  instructive  as  Chester¬ 
field’s,  without  a  taint  of  his  lordship’s  hypocrisy  ;  while  in 
morality  they  are  too  far  removed  from  the  ,, letters  to  young 
men,  and  young  women,”  even  to  suggest  comparison.  Let  us, 
just  for  a  moment,  divest  ourselves  of  all  the  associations 
which  a  Christianity  of  eighteen  centuries  old,  and  an  antece¬ 
dent,  inherited  Judaism  of  eighteen  centuries  more,  a  patri¬ 
archal  theophanism  of  an  equal  extent,  have  exerted  on  our 
views  and  judgments  concerning  these  letters  as  inspired, and  re¬ 
gard  them  merely  in  the  light  of  their  antiquity, contents  and  or¬ 
igin.  What  a  singular  problem  they  would  present  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  human  history  !  A  manuscript  in  Greek,  contempora- 
neouswith  Plutarch  and  Dionysius,  written  by  a  tent-maker,  a 
man  belonging  to  a  nation  unknown  and  unrecognized  in  liter¬ 
ature  or  civilization;  a  work  grappling  with  the  profoundest 
problems  that  ever  exercised  or  agonized  the  human  intellect 
and  heart ;  and  yet  handling  them  with  a  familiarity  that 
showed  how  well  assured  his  tread  was  among  such  perilous 
deeps,  and  such  sublime  heights.  And  then  leaving  these 
high  speculations,  and  witnessing  the  minute  and  tender 
treatment  which  characterized  other  portions  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence — finding  unmistakable  proofs  of  a  heart  alive  to 
every  sympathy,  and  emotions  thrilling  with  anxiety  for 
individual  welfare.  1  Tim.  5 :  23.  What  a  field  of  study, 
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what  an  arena  of  conflict,  and  what  a  question  for  solution, 
would  such  a  MS.  offer.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  would  fail, 
in  competition  with  these  letters,  to  challenge  the  equal 
interest  of  mankind.  Familiarity  has  dulled  our  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Niagara  has  satiated  the  ear,  and  not,  till  we  with¬ 
draw  from  its  sound  of  many  waters,  to  the  mute  side  of 
smaller  streams,  do  we  realize  that  God  Almighty  pours 
forth  that  eternal  anthem  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  If 
we  could  leave  Paul,  and  be  seated  by  the  side  of  other  men 
— the  pundits  of  India.,  or  the  sages  of  Greece,  and  listen  to 
the  lore  of  their  untaught  hearts,  their  drops  of  wisdom 
would  seem  like  the  cold  tricklings  of  a  cave,  by  the  side  of 
the  broad,  sunny  river  of  God,  whose  waves  murmur,  and 
break,  and  clap  their  hands,  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles. 

But  our  subject  does  not  engage  us  to  discuss  these 
grander  themes.  We  have  chosen  the  salutations  of  Paul’s 
epistles  as  not  unworthy  of  attention.  Their  significance,  to 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  has  lost  only  part  of  its 
weight.  It  is  an  indestructible  musk  ;  time  may  regale  itself 
upon  it,  but  cannot  waste  it.  Study  will  show  that  it  is  the 
same  fragrance,  if  not  as  fragrant  to  us  as  to  the  recipients 
of  the  letters.  When  we  open  and  read  these  salutations,  it 
is  as  if  the  box  of  spikenard  were  broken  afresh,  and  where¬ 
soever  that  Gospel  is  -preached,  to  which  these  epistles  of 
Paul  are  united,  there  also,  throughout  the  whole  world, 
these  salutations  will  spread  their  blessed  aroma.  Mark  14  :  9. 
We  think  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  saying  that  the  epistles 
themselves  have  lost  their  proper  place  in  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  if  they  ever  had  it,  by  being  regarded  as  inspired, 
and  inspired  in  such  a  sense  that  there  is  no  place  for  hu¬ 
manity,  and  of  course,  none  for  human  sympathy.  The  very 
word  “Epistle”  puts  a  veil  on  face  of  these  scriptures.  Call 
them  Paul’s  letters,  and  think  of  them  as  theanthropic 
utterances,  and  the  salutations  even  will  throb  with  a  life  not 
foreign  to  any  Christian  age.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
the  salutations  are  ever  read  by  Christians,  except  as  they 
read  “in  course,”  and  then  their  flavor  is  like  that  of  the  gene¬ 
alogies  in  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  or  the  building  specifications  in 
Exodus.  We  should  think  it  strange,  uncivil  and  unkind,  if 
any  of  our  correspondents  should  omit  the  “Dear  sir”  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  “Yours  truly”  at  the  end  of  their 
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letters ;  and  yet  we  seem  to  think  it  strange,  that  Paul  should 
not  have  done  these  very  things.  He  ‘‘was  a  man  subject  to 
like  passions  as  we  are,”  Jas.  5  :  17,  and  when  writing  to 
his  dear  fellow  Christians  at  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or  his  beloved 
sons  in  Christ,  Timothy  and  Titus,  we  demand,  or  at  least 
feel,  that  he  should  not  utter  his  affections.  What  mean  we 
thus  to  break  his  heart.  Acts  21 :  13.  His  love  for  his 
friends  is ‘also  the  fire  of  God  burning  for  an  outlet.  What 
God  therefore  hath  cleansed,  let  not  us  call  common.  Acts 
10  :  15.  Regarding  then  these  salutations  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Epistles,  as  instinct  with  inspiration,  and  as 
stamped  with  the  same  seal  that  authenticates  to  us  the 
whole  canon,  we  ought  to  look  in  them  for  somethinor  of 
value.  They  may  be  the  sands  of  the  stream  of  truth,  but 
sand-washings  often  yield  the  pure  gold,  and  the  imperial 
diamond.  The  chief  value  of  his  greetings  is  doubtless  in 
their  revelation  of  the  emotional  element  in  Scripture  :  but 
their  incidental  value,  in  throwing  light  upon  the  age  in 
which  the}"  were  written,  the  constitution  of  Christian  socie¬ 
ty,  the  chronology  and  geography  of  Paul’s  ministry,  and 
other  related  topics,  is  not  to  be  disregarded  or  under¬ 
rated. 

The  salutations  of  Paul  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
individual  and  general.  The  latter  class  may  be  sub-divided 
into  greetings  addressed  to  households,  household  churches, 
brotherhoods,  and  churches  ;  to  these  we  may  also  add  indefi¬ 
nite  salutations.  These  kinds  are  personal  to  Paul,  then  as 
allied  to  these,  and  expressing  the  same  emotional  element, 
may  be  joined  those  salutations  which  sought  Paul’s  letters 
as  a  vehicle.  These  are  the  greetings  sent  by  the  Apostle’s 
present  friends,  fellow-laborers,  and  fellow-sufferers,  &c.,  the 
greetings  of  households,  and  of  churches,  and  finally  the  mu¬ 
tual  salutations  enjoined  by  the  Apostle  conclude  the  series. 
These  ten  classes  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner 
through  the  Epistles. 

1.  The  individual  salutations  of  Paul  are  found  only  in 
Rom.  16  :  1-15  ;  Col.  4  :  15;  2  Tim.  4:19.  2.  The  house¬ 
hold  salutations  are  in  Rom.  16  :  10  ;  16  :  11 ;  2  Tim.  4  : 
19.  3.  Household  churches  are  saluted,  Rom.  16:5;  Col. 

4  :  15.  4.  Brotherhoods — Rom.  16 :  14 ;  16  :  16.  5. 
Churches — 1  Cor.  16  :  21 :  Col.  4  :  17  ;  2  Thes.  3  :  17. 

6.  Indefinite  greetings — “every  saint,”  “the  brethren” — 
Phil.  4:  21;  Col.  4:  15;  1  Thes.  5:  26;  Heb.  13:  24. 

7.  Individual  greetings  using  Paul’s  letters  as  a  conveyance: 
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Horn.  16:  21-23;  1  Cor.  16:  19;  Col.  4:  10-14;  2  Tim. 
4;  21;  Philemon  23 :  24.  7.  Households — 1  Cor.  16:  19; 

Phil.  1 :  22.  9.  Churches:  Rom.  15:  16;  1  Cor.  16 :  19; 

^‘all  the  brethren  1  Cor.  16  :  20  ;  “all  the  saints:”  2  Cor. 
13:  13;  “they  of  Italy:”  Heb.  13:  24;  “the  brethren 
with  me  :”  Phil.  4:  21.  10.  Mutual  salutations  enjoined : 

Rom.  16:  16;  1  Cor.  16:  20;  2  Cor.  13:  12;  Phil.  4: 
21  ;  1  Thes.  5 :  26. 

This  we  believe  to  be  a  complete  schedule  of  the  express¬ 
ed  salutations  in  Paul’s  letters.  Taking  it  as  the  basis  of 
our  remarks  we  shall  consider  these  salutations: 

I.  In  their  relation  to  Paul  himself; 

II.  In  their  relation  to  the  primitive  Church  ; 

III.  In  their  relation  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

I.  (1)  Under  the  first  general  division,  let  us  notice  the 
fact  of  the  compass  and  liveliness  of  Paul’s  recollection  of 
individuals.  This  mental  peculiarity  is  striking  in  him,  and 
betokens  his  fitness  for  the  itinerancy  upon  which,  by  divine 
command,  he  had  entered.  Acts  9 :  15,  16.  It  seemed 
fitting,  if  not  necessary,  that  he  should  carry  in  his  mind,  if 
not  in  his  heart,  like  the  high-priest,  the  names  of  the  chosen 
of  God.  No  one,  who  has  held  public  position,  or  who  has, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  been  called  to  revisit  former 
fields  of  labor,  or  to  meet  former  associates,  despises  the 
high  value  of  a  ready  individualizing  memory :  the  power  to 
name,  and  with  the  name,  to  characterize.  This  faculty  Paul 
possessed,  and  whether  quickened  by  duty  or  affection  it  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  It  is  almost  as  grateful  to  us,  who  now 
read  his  letters,  as  to  those  who  first  read  them,  that  he  re¬ 
members  so  many  and  so  well.  Our  minds  follow  boldly  the 
certain  path  which  he  leads,  and  the  little  halt  which  occurs, 
1  Cor.  1:  16,  instead  of  shaking  our  confidence,  rather  estab¬ 
lishes  it.  He  there  shows  that  he  not  only  knew  his  uncer¬ 
tainty,  but  he  assigns  the  reason  for  it,  v.  17  :  “For  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.”  Neither 
can  the  two-fold  benediction  in  Rom.  15:  33  and  16:  24 
be  made  to  impugn  his  happy  memory.  These  benedictions 
are  essentially,  even  intensely  emotional,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
press  the  heart  chiefly.  So  too  in  the  “N,  B”  Rom.  16  :  17, 
and  the  “P.  S.”  16:  25—26,  it  is  the  full  heart,  not  the  ernp- 
ty  head,  that  speaks — not  that  Paul  had  forgotten  his  pre¬ 
vious  benediction,  but  the  affections  are  rej:)etitious.  It  is 
the  “Aineii  and  amen”  of  Ps.  72  :  19  ;  89  :  52  ;  the  redupli- 
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cat{?(l  “verily”  of  Jesus  ;  the  “ftj  rov^  accora^  rtov  atwvwi.’,  aurjv'’  of 
Phil.  4:  20,  In  a  word,  it  is  the  heart  cleaving  to  its  object, 
and  murmuring,  at  intervals,  the  same  love,  in  the  same  words. 
Let  every  minister  covet  and  cultivate  his  memory  of  persons. 
It  was  this  faculty  with  many  others  that  made  Paul  “the 
chosen  vessel”  {axsvo^  Fx%oyr;i  picked  instrument,)  and  the 
chosen  one  too  for  God’s  purpose.  The  ready  recollection 
of  Paul  is  apparent  in  many  instances  scattered  through  his 
wide-reaching  correspondence.  Witness  for  example,  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  how  often  he  refreshes  their 
memory  by  appeal  to  his  teachings,  while  with  them.  1  Thes. 

1  :  5  ;  2 :  1  ;  5  :  9-11  ;  3  :  4 ;  4  :  2,  6,  9,  10 ;  5  :  2,  11 ; 

2  Thes.  2:  5,  6  ;  3:  1,  7. 

(2)  Let  us  look  at  these  salutations  as  a  revelation  of 
Paul’s  thoughtfulness  ;  this  trait  differs  from  the  former. 
That  was  purely  intellectual,  this  is  intellectual  and  emotion¬ 
al.  Thoughtfulness  is  the  memory,  quickened  by  affection. 
Thoughtlessness  is  a  fault — not  merely  a  W’eakness,  but  Paul 
was  not  thoughtless.  The  proof  of  this  is  abundant,  both  in 
the  individual  salutations  of  the  Apostle,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  bis  friends.  Turn  first  to  the  record  of  persons  Rom.  16  : 
1-15.  He  charactei'izes  them  all.  In  that  aristocratic  a^re 

O 

the  poor  had  no  names,  and  he  names  them,  and  what  names  ! 
they  shine  on  the  page  like  the  footsteps  of  angels.  Phebe 
is  “a  sister”  (in  Christ),  “a  deaconess  of  the  Cenchrean 
Church,”  “a  succorer” — .fpocftart?  a  patroness.  It  has  the 
same  root  with  “commend”  and  “assist,”  and  seems  an  in¬ 
stance  of  Paul's  pregnant  word-play.  Then  begin  the  salu¬ 
tations  proper.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  have  the  place  of  hon¬ 
or  :  first  in  his  heart,  and  first  in  his  memory  :  “My  helpers 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  We  can  see  Corinth  in  this  salutation. 
Acts  18  :  1-3  and  Ephesus  :  1  Cor.  15  :  32  and  other 
places,  not  forgotten,  nor  to  be.  Comment  can  add  nothing 
to  the  eulogium  contained  in  \er.  4.  Priscilla  though  a  wo¬ 
man  takes  precedence  here,  as  also  in  2  Tim.  4  :  19.  There 
was  a  reason  which  satisfied  Paul  and  did  not  dissatisfy  Aquila. 
Eperietus  is  “my  well-beloved”  and  “first-fruits  of  Achaia 
unto  Christ.”  From  5-15  the  names  are  further  unknown 
to  us,  but  not  to  Paul,  who  during  his  missionary  tours,  had 
gathered  them  into  the  kingdom,  from  the  highways  and 
hedges  of  heathenism,  and  Judaism — neither  were  they  un¬ 
known  to  the  Roman  Christians.  Whatever  it  was  that  had 
gathered  those  souls  into  the  great  drag-net  of  the  imperial 
city,  there  they  were,  to  avert  its  destruction  for  the  time, 
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Gen.  18;  16-23,  and  afterwards  to  be  gathered,  by  tlie 
angels,  into  a  better  city,  even  an  heavenly.  These  greetings 
therefore  if  only  epitaphs,  how  noble,  how  immortal  !  They 
are  embalmed  in  Paul’s  words  like  the  Saviour’s  body  in  spi¬ 
ces,  and  their  fragrance  makes  the  troubled  sea  of  life  “smile 
o’er  many  a  grateful  league.”  But  we  must  not  delay  on  each 
name,  much  as  the  heart  loves  to  linger  amid  such  blessed 
fellowship.  All  are  marked,  all  ennobled.  Even  the  wo¬ 
men  are  not  forgotten,  in  an  age  and  place,  where  they  were 
little  recognized.  It  seems  to  do  the  Apostle  good  to  count 
out  his  friends,  in  that  remote  city,  and  to  give  them  a  name  in 
history,  and  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Church.  He  makes 
frequent  use  of  the  pronoun — it  is  “Amplias  iny  beloved,” 
“Urbane  our  helper  in  Christ,”  and  we  may  say  of  his  pro¬ 
nouns,  what  Luther  said  of  John’s — each  one  weighs  a  ton. 
How  in  this  thoughtfulness  of  the  Apostle,  tliis  kind  recollec¬ 
tion,  we  recognize  another  fitting  trait  for  “a  chosen  vessel 
to  bear  God’s  name  before  the  Gentiles.”  God  prepared 
this  instrument,  and  we  are  glad  that  one  of  the  proofs  of  its 
adaptation  for  the  work,  is  so  firmly  bound  up  with  the 
scriptures — in  their  golden  amber  it  is  safe  for  all  time.  If 
now,  in  in  further  illustration  of  this  characteristic,  we  turn 
to  those  grreetings,  which  his  friends  and  fellow-laborers  sent 
by  him,  we  see  the  same  thoughtful  wording.  Timothy  is  “uzy 
work-fellow,”  Gaius  is  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  Church.” 
Even  Tertius,  the  amanuensis,  embalms  his  name  in  this 
perennial  monument — Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  How 
this  thoughtfulness  serves  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  becomes  a 
tie  between  Paul  and  his  fellow- Christians,  in  every  part  of 
the  Church  ;  and  between  those  Christians  themselves.  It 
cements  their  hearts  by  presenting  a  common  object  of  labor 
and  affection.  They  are  brought  to  feel  that  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  guild.  But  if  we  regard  this  thoughtful¬ 
ness  as  only  resulting  from  the  elevation  of  feeling  into 
which  the  Apostle  had  been  temporarily  raised,  by  meditat¬ 
ing  on  the  condition  of  his  remote  friends  and  kindred,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  in  it  the  settled  habit  of  his  mind,  that  consti¬ 
tutional  frame,  which  God  had  given,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  chose  him  ;  we  shall  do  him,  and  his  divine  Master 
injustice.  Paul  was  always  alive  to  a  large  circle  of  inter¬ 
ests  and  of  individuals.  He  had  an  open  heart  for  all  that 
concerned  his  mission,  and  this  trait,  with  others,  entered 
into  the  secret  of  his  special  usetulness,  as  the  “travelling 
agent”  of  the  Gospel.  W  e  are  not  shut  up  to  the  salutations, 
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for  our  proofs  on  this  point ;  though  the  compact  series  of 
those  facts  contained  there  may  be  the  first  to  suggest  this 
law  of  his  mind.  Scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  like  errant  boulders,  are  found  the  evidences  of  a  parent 
stratum,  from  which  they  had  come.  So  homogeneous  is  it, 
that  it  becomes  almost  punctilious  in  its  expression.  Every 
messenger  of  his  to  the  churches  carries  his  character,  in  the 
letter,  entrusted  to  him.  Tychicus — goes  before  the  Colos- 
sians  as  “a  beloved  brother,  a  faithful  minister — fituxoi/oj,  and 
fellow-servant  in  the  Lord.”  Col.  4  :  7  ;  so  too  Epaphras 
carries  an  open  letter  of  commendation.  Col.  4 :  12.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  exhaust  the  details  which  evince  this  law  of 
the  Apostle’s  mind.  Every  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Epistles, 
whenever  his  attention  has  been  directed  towards  it,  can 
verify  it  for  himself.  Vfe  will  pass  therefore  to  another  of 
the  Apostle’s  traits,  as  suggested  and  illustrated  by  the 
salutations. 

(3)  Paul  was  magnanimous — the  foundations  of  his  soul 
were  broadly  and  deeply  laid.  He  was  not  easily  shaken. 
Envy,  jealousy,  suspicion,  vindictiveness  and  every  form  of 
meanness  was  foreign  to  him.  In  the  salutations,  this  trait 
first  discloses  itself  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  preposition 
GW — which  our  old  English  word  :  fellow,  in  its  old-fashion¬ 
ed  sense,  so  admirably  translates.  In  Romans  and  Colos- 
sians  we  have  awspyo^^  aizj.ia’Kioto^,  affirmed  of  many  persons. 
The  same  generous  terms,  together  with  GVvGtpatnotr^i^  occur  in 
Philemon,  where  other  names  are  associated  with  him  in 
toil  and  danger.  Where  the  use  of  this  most  intimate  Greek 
preposition  might  lead  to  error,  as  in  the  introductory  salu¬ 
tations  in  I  and  II  Cor.  and  Col.  and  yet  a  friend’s  name 
and  position  may  lend  influence,  he  claims  the  Apostleship 
for  himself  and  binds  Sosthenes  or  Timotheus  to  his  heart  as 
“a  brother”  by  In  the  introduction  to  the  Philip- 

pians  it  is  ^‘Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
while  I  and  II  Thes.  place  him  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  on 
the  same  level.  Paul  feared  no  rival,  hence  he  was  not 
afraid  to  be  just  to  his  fellow-workers,  neither  was  he  afraid 
to  praise,  lest  attention^^should  be  withdrawn  from  himself. 
Rom.  16  :  7  contains  a  touching  illustration  in  point.  An- 
dronicus  and  Junia  are  saluted  as  his  kinsmen  :  avyyepsis,  their 
first  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  ;  then 
they  are  fellow-prisoners  :  another  proud  dis¬ 

tinction  in  those  ‘Times  that  tried  men’s  souls  and  then 
they  are  of  note — trcLGr^^ioi^  honorably  known  to  the  A'pobtles, 
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this  is  a  third  distinction  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  were 
“in  Christ  before  me” — says  the  noble-hearted  Paul,  and  is 
not  afraid  thus  to  record  their  pre-eminence.  Ilis  heart 
could  not  fail  to  recur  to  a  time,  when  he  was  not  Paul — ■ 
the  preacher,  but  Saul — the  persecutor  ;  a  time  so  feelingly 
and  humbly  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  15  :  9,  “For  I  am  the  least 
of  the  Apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God.”  Magnanimous 
soul  !  not  afraid  to  speak  well  of  others — not  afraid  to  speak 
ill  of  himself. 

This  generosity,  towards  his  fellow-workers  and  fellow- 
sufferers,  is’a  part  of  that  same  magnanimity  which  made 
him  shun  building  on  another  man’s  foundation.  Rom.  15  : 
20,  and  of  that  “honesty:”  which  would  not  allow 

him  to  accept  a  clandestine  release  trom  the  Philippian  pris¬ 
on  ;  Acts  16  :  37,  when  he  was  entitled  to  an  honorable  one. 
This  is  a  virtue  specially  enumerated  on  that  roll  of  honor, 
to  be  coveted  and  sought  by  the  Philippian  Christians.  Phil. 
4  :  8 — a  virtue  also  more  than  once  enjoined  as  characteris¬ 
tic  of  church  officers.  1  Tim.  3  :  8-11  ;  Tit.  2  :  2,  a  virtue 
may  we  not  add  it,  without  offense,  a  virtue  that  never 
should  be  obsolete  in  the  ministry.  If  there  were  space,  rve 
should  like  to  give  illustrations  as  proofs  that  Paul  was  most 
tender-hearted.  Tenderness  and  magnanimity  are  sister  and 
brother,  and  we  should  the  more  love  to  do  this  work,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  tradition  current  as  doctrine  among  women 
that  the  Apostle  was  not  gentle — but  “Phebe  our  sister,” 
“Priscilla  my  helper,”  the  laborious  Mary,  the  true  yoke¬ 
fellows  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  “The  beloved  Persis,”  the 
mother  of  Rufus,  the  sister  of  Nereus,  all  mentioned  and 
commended  in  one  letter,  rise  up  against  the  popular  fallacy, 
that  tenderness  was  not  characteristic  with  Paul.  And  as 
closely  allied  to  this  trait,  we  can  only  allude  to  sympathy,  as 
another  active  quality  of  Paul’s  heart.  Fellow-feeling 
with^  not  only /or  others,  belonged  to  the  Apostle.  He  was 
weak  enough  to  weep,  weak  enough  to  be  unfit  for  labor  till 
his  friends  came.  Acts  19  :  5  ;  Phil.  2 :  27,  28  ;  2  Cor.  2  : 
13,  weak  enough  to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  that  religion, 
which  was  made  f^r  the  weak,  for  women,  for  little  children, 
for  the  poor,  for  the  oppressed,  for  the  suffering.  Its  divine 
Master  w^ept  with  his  friends,  John  11 :  35 — and  Paul  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — in  its  author  or 
in  its  fruits. 
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Let  U3  not  be  misunilerstooJ,  we  have  said  that  Paul  was 
weak,  but  his  weakness  was  tenderness,  not  imbecility.  Take 
an  illustration  from  the  2  Epistle  of  Tim.  4 :  14.  Here 
Paul  has  occasion  to  refer  to  ‘‘Alexander  the  coppersmith;”- 
his  weakness  here  becomes  strong,  his  indignation  glows, 
and  only  does  net  come  to  a  clear  light,  because  shrouded  in 
the  remote  vengeance  of  God.  It  recalls  the  spirit  of  Ps. 
94,  and  only  escapes  its  language,  because  the  spirit  of 
the  dispensation  is  different.  That  was  the  dispensation  of 
law,  embodied  in  a  theocracy,  and  the  Psalmist  was  its  in¬ 
spired  utterer  ;  this  is  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and  the 
martyr  Paul  is  its  voice.  If  under  the  foi  mer  dispensation  of 
grace  the  molten  lava  of  wrath  was  permitted  and  command¬ 
ed  to  pour  forth  its  torrent  of  fiery  woi  ds  ;  in  the  lattei-  it 
only  comes  to  the  rent  surface,  injected  into  the  clefts  by 
internal  energ}^  and  burning  dull  and  red.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Romans  12  :  17-21,  Paul  reproduces  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount;  in  his  conduct,  he  sometimes  recalled  the  thunders  of 
“that  mount  v/hich  burned  with  fire.”  The  two  mounts 
utter  two  notes  of  the  same  strain;  the  indignant  prophet 
recalls  wrongs,  the  patient  martyr  waits  for  God  to  right 
them.  AVe  find  another  outcrop  of  the  Davidic  soul  in  Paul’s 
rebuke  of  the  High  Priest,  Acts  28  :  8,  “God  shall  smite 
thee  thou  whited  wall,  foi‘  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the 
law  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law.” 
The  concluding  words  seem  like  the  far-coming  echoes  of  Ps. 
94 :  20,  “Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fellowship 

with  thee,  which  frameth  mischief  by  a  law  ?” 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  justice  to  the 
Apostle  requires  that  we  should  not  pass  over  that  which,  in 
the  popular  apprehension,  is  the  most  pronounced  feature  of 
his  character  and  life — his  heroic,  martyr  spirit.  The  allu¬ 
sions  to  it,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  incidental  mention 
of  it,  is  frequent  in  the  salutations.  Rom.  16 :  4-7  ;  Gal.  6  : 
20;  Phil.  I:  13;  Col.  4:  18;  2  Tim.  4:6;  Philemon  I, 

9,  13,  23.  But  these  last  sufferings  here  referred  to  are  a 
mere  pendent  to  the  manifold  sufferings  of  a  long  life.  I  Cor. 
ll  :  23-58;  I  Tim.  3:  11.  We  may  say  that  from  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry.  Acts  9  :  23,  he#“dragged  at  each 
remove  a  lengthening  chain.”  The  clink  of  its  last  links 
comes  muffled  from  the  Mamertine  prison,  2  Tim.  4  :  7,  but 
it  is  the  same  fetter,  whose  sharp  sound  startled  us  before 
Agrippa,  Acts  26 :  29.  It  was  all  in  the  prophecy.  Acts  9  : 

10,  which  dedicated  him  to  the  work.  God  made  the  way 
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hard,  but  he  bound  up  the  feet  that  had  to  travel  it.  Paul’s 
heroism  was  a  Christian  heroism:  Rom.  16  :  7  ;  Philemon 
23  ;  He  suffered  for  Christ:  Gal.  6  :  17  ;  And  Christ  help¬ 
ed  him.  Phil.  4  :  13.  We  have  indicated  sufficiently  on  this 
point,  and  now  pass  to  the  last  use  that  we  shall  make 
of  the  salutations  in  reference  to  Paul’s  character. 

(4)  To  the  superficial  reader  the  first  reflection  on  reading 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  if  he  made  any,  would  be 
how  many  names,  and  how  many. too,  nowhere  else  mention¬ 
ed.  If  the  reader  stopped  here,  though  a  valuable  re¬ 
flection  had  been  made,  the  real  significance  of  the  list 
of  unknown  persons  would  be  missed,  they  would  be  like : 

“Snow  flakes  on  the  flowing  river, 

A  moment  white — then  gone  forever.’^ 

But  if  we  start  the  question  how  come  these  names  to  be 
so  many  and  so  unknown,  we  shall  find  much  to  admire,  in 
the  Apostle’s  character ;  and  much  to  marvel  at,  in  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  the  first  thought 
only.  The  bare  number  of  persons  saluted  gives  us  a  new 
view  of  Paul’s  large-heartedness — the  wide  compass  of  his 
affections.  In  a  city,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  field  of 
labor,  a  locality  more  remote,  in  time  even,  than  in  space,  he 
has  more  than  a  score  of  pei  sonal  friends  ;  all  of  whom  he 
greets,  names,  characterizes,  and  commends.  Their  names 
show  that  they  were  gathered  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  from 
Greeks  and  Romans, — but  especially  from  the  humble 
walks  of  life.  In  this  classification  we  recognize  the  heio-ht 
and  depth,  as  well  as  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Apostle’s 
love  and  influence.  Educated  himself,  he  had  not  unlearned 
how  to  reach  the  unlearned,  Rom.  1:  14;  1  Cor.  1:  26. 
It  was  not  only  with  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  in  a  secular  craft, 
that  he  was  ouorsxro^  Acts  18  :  3,  but  he  was  conformable 
with  all  classes,  to  win  them  to  Christ,  1  Cor.  9  :  19-23. 
This  adaptableness  was  the  resultant  of  the  different  forces 
already  alluded  to  :  his  quick  recollection,  his  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  his  generosity,  tenderness,  sympathy  and  heroism. 
He  wa  s  made  to  make  friends,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  number  whom  he  greets  at  Rome,  or  whom  he  mentions 
in  other  Epistles.  God  gave  him  the  large  capacity  for 
friendship,  and  then  filled  it.  Through  this  gift  he  be- 
came  the  hundred-handed,  and  the  hundred-eyed.  Not  only  is 
Tertius  his  right  hand  to  the  Romans,  Rom,  16:  22,  but 
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“they  of  the  house  of  Chloe,”  1  Cor.  1  :  11,  are  eyes  for 
him  at  Corinth  ;  and  these  e3^es  and  hands  by  proxy,  see 
for  him,  and  labor  for  him,  everywhere.  So  it  is,  that  his  large 
heart  spreads  itself  “from  Jerusalem  round  about  to  Illy- 
ricum,”  Rom.  15  :  19.  And  then  through  the  friends 
already  prepared,  and  sent  in  advance,  he  meditates  larger 
conquests,  calling  at  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain.  Rom.  15: 
24.  He  counted  back  the  many  miles  from  the  remote 
East,  to  the  Milliarium  aureum^  and  perhaps  re-counted, 
very  probably  re-counted  them  ;  but  whether  “shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace”  he  ever  trod  the  mili¬ 
tary  road,  to  the  remote  West,  we  know  not,  but  we  feel 
assured  that,  whether  he  went  that  road  or  not,  he  continued 
to  be  the  same  many-friended  Paul.  The  power  to  make, 
but  especially  keep  personal  friends — other-selves,  is  not 
enough  accounted  of,  among  Christian  ministers.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  first  teaching  of  revelation,  Gen.  1  :  26,  and 
its  inspired  vouchers,  Col.  3  :  10  ;  Eph.  4  :  24  :  that  the 
Christian  is  a  reduplication  of  God  and  Christ,  Matt.  5  :  14 
compared  with  John  8 :  12,  in  setting  forth  truth,  in  the 
Earth.  The  man,  who  can  reproduce  himself,  in  personal 
friends,  most  fully  and  frequently,  has  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  influence.  The  same  is  true  of  books.  The  com¬ 
mand  and  law  of  reproduction  is  the  command  and  law  of 
preservation,  perpetuation  and  conquest.  It  should  be  a 
minister’s  highest  ambition,  so  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that 
many  who  hear  should  also  desire  to  preach  it — he  should 
reproduce  himself,  in  his  ministerial  office.  If  Paul  had 
preached,  in  some  of  our  parishes,  from  which,  now,|  not  a 
single  minister,  in  a  life-time,  goes  forth,  he  would  have  sent 
out  a  dozen.  He  would  have  accomplished  this  result  not 
merely  by  magnifying  his  office,  but  chiefly  by  bringing  to 
bear  his  magnetic  powder  to  make  personal  friends,  and  to 
make  them  for  Christ.  I.  Tim.  1:2;  Titus  1  :  4. 

II.  Leaving  the  personal  aspects  of  the  subject,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  relations,  which  these  salutations  bear  to  the 
Apostolic  church. 

1.  The  salutations  impress  us  with  the  activity  of  the 
affections,  among  the  primitive  Christians.  It  has  already 
been  shown  how  freely  the  affections  of  Paul  manifested 
themselves,  in  those  greetings  ;  and  so  far  they  illustrated  the 
general  truth.  But  the  same  affection  is  incidentally  seen  to 
animate  others.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had,,  for  his  life  “laid 
down  their  own  necks,”  an  act  of  heroism  for  Christ,  which 
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moved  not  only  Paul  to  thanks,  but  found  a  responsive  utter¬ 
ance,  in  “all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  laborious 
devotion  of  Mary  sprang  largely  from  personal  affection,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  others.  The  greetings,  which  Timothy, 
Lucius,  Jason,  Sosipater,  Gains,  Erastus,  Tcrteus  and  Quar- 
tus  send,  had  their  origin  in  the  kind  interest,  which  a  com¬ 
mon  faith  had  begotten.  These  testimonies  are  gleaned  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  the  same,  in  kind,  are  found 
in  the  salutations  appended  to  Golossians,  ll.  Timothy 
and  Philemon.  It  was  a  pervasive  spirit,  animating  all  who 
had  tasted  the  love  of  God,  For  it  was  because  they  loved 
God  in  Christ,  that  they  loved  one  another.  Christ’s  lega¬ 
tion,  to  this  world,  was  one  of  love,  John  3  :  16,  and  his  last 
legacy,  to  his  followers,  was  a  legacy  of  love,  John  13  :  34- 
45.  We  must  therefore  regard  the  greetings  as  something 
more  than  empty  forms,  or  barren  ceremonies  ;  and  wEen  we 
turn  back,  from  the  individual  greetings  in  Romans,  to  some 
portions  of  the  letter  itself,  we  will  see  their  real  and  heart¬ 
felt  origin.  As  already  mentioned,  Paul  had  seen,  for  years, 
his  converts  and  friends  drifting  towards  Rome,  so  many, 
that  the  scale  of  his  affections  almost  seemed  to  gravitate 
that  way.  He  had  had  “a  great  desire,  for  many  years,” 
Rom.  15 :  23,  to  go  and  see  them ;  but  thus  far  his  engage¬ 
ments,  in  other  places,  hindered,  v,  22.  His  feelings  were 
dammed  up,  behind  increasing  barriers.  Deferred  opportu¬ 
nities,  disappointed  hopes,  and  unsatisfied  longings  pressed 
him  more  and  more,  in  spirit,  Rom,  1  .  8-12,  and  when,  at 
length,  he  found  opportunity  to  write,  he  wrote  long  and 
lovingly.  He  had  meditated  on  all  the  dear  names,  in  that 
distant  Babel,  and  conned  their  individual  characters,  until 
they  stood  before  him,  in  the  halo  of  past  kindnesses  and  pres¬ 
ent  gratitude.  His  thoughts  had,  by  communication,  kindled 
the  affections  of  his  companions  in  labor,  and  when  the  letter 
was  sent,  it  was  freighted  wdth  genuine  good-will.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  a  little  closer,  we  shall  discover  that,  while  the  love 
w^as  Christian,  it  was  also  personal.  The  Apostle’s  wish  to 
see  them,  was  not  merely  to  discharge  an  official  duty,  he 
was  drawn  thither  by  an  affectionate  personal  regard.  He 
longed  to  mingle,  in  their  Christian  fellowship,  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  their  presence  and  previous  acquaintance,  Rom. 
1  :  12 ;  15 :  24.  The  intimacy,  which  a  common  hope, 
created  among  the  Christians  of  Paul’a  time,  is  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited,  in  the  mutual  salutations,  so  often  enjoined  and  ex¬ 
changed  in  the  Epistles.  The  foundation  of  the  manner 
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of  their  greetings  was  oriental,  but  on  it  was  built  the 
Christian  style.  Phebe  was  to  be  received  in  the  Lord., 
as  it  became  saints  to  receive  saints.  They  were  to  salute 
one  another  with  a  kiss — but  it  was  to  be  a  holy  kiss — not 
out  of  “feigned  lips,”  nor  unsanctified.  Rom.  16:  2,  16; 
1.  Cor.  16  :  20  ;  II.  Cor.  18  :  12  ;  Phil.  4  :  21 ;  I.  Thes. 
5  :  16. 

In  the  body  of  the  Epistles,  this  same  aflfection  is  fre¬ 
quently  enjoined.  “Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  *  *  * 
that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mindf  I. 
Cor.  2  :  12.  And  again,  “Finally,  brethren,  *  *  be  of 

one  mindf  II.  Cor.  13 :  II.  So  Phil.  1  :  27  ;  4  :  2  ;  and 
many  other  passages.  Concord  is  the  spirit  of  these  injunc¬ 
tions,  a  con-cord,  which  flows  from  affection. 

2.  We  discover  in  the  salutations,  evidence  of  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  organization.  The  new  principle  of  love  seeks  to 
embody  itself,  to  create  for  itself  a  suitable  body.  We  find 
churches  spoken  of  as  common  and  numerous,  as  saluted  and 
salutino;.  Aside  from  these  lar^e  bodies  of  associated  Chris- 

O  C 

tians,  there  are  house-churches  mentioned,  Rom.  16 :  5  ; 
Col.  4  :  15.  These  assemblies  differed  from  the  kind  first 
mentioned,  because  we  find  both  kinds  alluded  to  in  the  same 
letter.  In  Col.  4  :  15  “the  brethren  which  are  in  Laodicea” 
are  saluted,  and  then  besides,  “the  church  which  is  in  the 
house  of  Nymphas,”  Col.  4 :  15.  In  addition  to  these  two 
kinds  of  organizations,  there  were  household  churches, 
churches  that  took  their  name,  not  from  being  held  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  like  those  in  the  houses  of  Nymphas,  Phile¬ 
mon,  and  Priscilla  and  Aquila ;  but  churches  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  household  :  children  and  servants,  masters 
and  parents.  Such  are  those  mentioned,  Rom.  16  :  11  “the 
household  of  Narcissus  ;  also  v.  11,  “which  are  of  Arstobulus’ 
household.”  Comparing  these  two  verses,  and  noting  the 
closing  clause  of  v.  11,  “which  are  in  the  Lord,”  there  can 
be  little^  doubt  that  these  Christian  household  communities, 
were  restricted  to  the  believers  in  the  families  named.  The 
“fx  rwi/”  seems  to  imply  that  the  heads  of  these  families  :  the 
masters  or  parents,  were  either  dead,  or  that  they  were  not 
Christians.  The  parent  would  carry  his  children  Avith  him. 
Acts  16 :  15,  and  the  master,  his  slaves,  but  not  the  converse. 
Rut  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  Christianity  strongly 
tended  to  organizations  is  indisputable.  Another  illustra- 
-  tion  is  suggested  by  Rom.  16:  14,  15.  Here  manifestly  fra¬ 
ternities  are  alluded  to,  “Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hennas, 
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Patrobas,  Hermes,  and  the  brethren  Tvhich  arc  with  tlicin,” 
arc  a  distinct  communit}^,  from  whatever  cause  these  separa¬ 
tions  may  have  arisen.  They  represent  different  individuals 
from  those  comprising  the  household  of  Aristobulus  and  Nar¬ 
cissus  ;  different  bodies  from  those  worshipping  in  the  house 
of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  ;  neither  can  they  be  identified  with 
“Philologus,  and  Julia,  Nereus,  and  his  sister,  and  Olympus, 
and  all  the  saints  which  are  with  them.'’  Perhaps  they 
were  “praying  circles,”  which  the  extent  of  territory  made 
advisable  ;  perhaps  they  were  “bands”  which  the  Ergastula 
of  cruel  Rome  made  necessary  ;  perhaps  the  peculiar  law's  of 
slavery  put  restrictions  on  their  Christian  life.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  this  organizing  tendency,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  is  also  disclosed,  and  that  frequently,  in  the  saluta¬ 
tions.  It  w’as  God  in  Christ  seeking  to  incorporate  himself 
with  humanity-  The  incarnation  w’as  the  first  step,  in  the, 
renewal  of  the  old  relation,  between  God  and  man ;  and  ever 
since,  the  head  has  been  mysteriously  selecting,  and 
collecting  for  itself,  a  body  out  of  the  world.  Love 
by  casting  out  selfishness,  which  is  the  disorganizing  power, 
the  anarchal  spirit,  prepares  the  way  for  union,  and  reunion, 
and  communion,  among  men.  Love  attracts  and  concen¬ 
trates,  and  when  it  is  sanctified,  works  for  the  visible  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
laborers  in  the  Church  with  Paul  are  desio-nated  and  greeted 
as  beloved,  as  first  fruits,  and  as  fellow-helpers  in  “the  Lord,” 
Rom.  16:  2-9  ;  “in  Christ  Jesus,”  v.  3;  “in  Christ,”  v.  5. 
Indeed  the  whole  series  of  greetings  takes  its  separate  char¬ 
acter  from  the  sv  xvpto,  and  ev  ;^ptorrw  which,  at  intervals,  seal 
it.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  the  evidence,  which 
even  “the  tittle”  of  the  inspired  record  furnishes,  of  the 
constructive  nature  of  Christianity.  We  expect  to  find  “the 
brotherhood”  a  fundamental  fact,  often  recoirnized,  in  the 
salutations.  The  salutations  themselves  sprang  from  the 
fraternal  feeling,  and  every  feature  of  them  is  an  expression 
of  this  same  sentiment.  The  brotherhood  is  the  parent  cell, 
out  of  which,  by  reproduction,  the  whole  body  of  the  Church 
comes.  To  deny  it,  in  theory  is  heresy  ;  in  practice,  is 
schism.  Hence  the  recognition  of  it  wms  made  a  criterion  of 
the  Christian  life,  I.  John  3  :  14—17.  Its  prominence  in 
the  Apostolic  teachings,  1.  Thes.  4:9;  Rom.  12  :  10  ;  Ileb. 
13  :  1  ;  1.  Pet.  1  :  22 ;  11.  Pet.  1  :  7,  w'as  not  incidental. 
Not  to  believe  in  the  ChurL'li,  was  not  to  believe  in  Christ. 
Ot  the  individualism  of  our  time,  the  atomic  church  theory. 
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they  knew  nothing.  With  them  the  Church  was  a  reality 
and  the  instinct  to  organize  they  looked  upon  as  the  true 
Christian  instinct. 

(3)  But  if  the  salutations  show  how  creative  and  concen- 
trative  love  is,  in  some  of  its  operations,  they  show,  no  less 
clearly  that,  it  is  “dispersive,”  in  others,  Ps.  112  :  9  ;  II. 
Cor.  ch.  9.  One  is  struck  with  the  assiduity,  industry 
and  laboriousness,  of  the  Christians  of  Paul’s  time.  The 
naked  enumeration  of  names  is  impressive.  In  Romans, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon  ;  Priscilla  and  xA.quila,  Androni- 
cus,  Junia,  Urbane,  Timothy,  Mark,  Justus,  Epaphras,  Ar- 
chippus,  Lucas,  Demas,  and  Aristarchus,  are  all  saluted  as 
fellow- workers  in  the  Gospel.  To  these  names  we  must  add 
others  who  had  part  in  the  same  ministry,  but  who  are  differ¬ 
ently  designated.  “Mary  who  bestowed  much  labor  on  us, 
Rom.  16  :  6.”  “Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labor  in  the 
Lord,”  Rom.  16  :  12.  “Persis,  which  labored  much  in  the 
Lord,”  Rom.  16 :  12.  To  these  we  must  add  still  another 
order  “in  the  ministry” — the  letter  carriers  of  Paul,  the 
bearers  of  verbal  messages,  and  contributions,  the  deputies 
going  by  command  to  inquire  after  the  condition  of  churches, 
and  coming  from  churches  to  inquire  after  the  Apostle,  and 
serve  him.  In  this  class  come  such  names  as  Titus :  “ray 
partner  and  fellow-helper  concerning  you,”  11.  Cor.  8  :  23. 
Timotheus :  “who  is  my  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the 
Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways, 
which  be  in  Christ,”  I.  Cor.  4  :  23,  Tychicus  :  “a  beloved 
brother,  and  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  make 
known  to  you  all  things  ;  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs,  and  that  he 
might  comfort  your  hearts,”  Eph.  6 :  21,  22.  Time  would 
fail  us  to  write  out  the  manifold  labors  of  Epaphras,  Artemas, 
Epaphroditus,  Onesiphorus,  Erastus,  Silas,  and  “with  others 
his  fellow-laborers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life,” 
Phil.  4  :  3.  These  names  and  portraits  would  make  a  fit 
companion-piece  to  that  which  Heb.  11,  calls  up  before  the 
imagination.  These  current  facts  show  that  not  only  was 
the  primitive  Church  organized,  but  it  was  organized  on  a 
wide-w^orking  basis.  We  lose  the  force  of  the  idea  of 
Christian  industry  here  presupposed,  because  we  have  per¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  regard  “laboring  in  wmrd  and  doctrine,” 
as  almost  the  whole  of  Gospel  work.  The  labors  of  hospital¬ 
ity,  of  fellow-imprisonment,  of  helping  the  poor,  ministering 
to  the  sick,  &c.,  which  wc  have  committed  to  the  state. 
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or  to  voluntary  associations,  the  early  Church"  gladly  assum¬ 
ed  for  herself,  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  divine  founder,  “went 
about  doing  good,”  bending  her  shoulder  to  every  burden, 
under  which  men  WTre  groaning  and  sinking  ;  pointing  the 
way,  to  the  lost  and  bewildered;  and  pouring  forth  the  oil 
and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  a  way-laid  and  perishing  world. 
Such  love  and  labor  made  Christian  intercourse  close  and 
frequent,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented  to  the 
traveler,  in  those  days  of  few’  good  roads  and  many  bandits. 
We  almost  marvel  at  the  frequent  intercourse  suggested,  in 
the  salutations  of  Paul.  We  find,  in  Rome,  a  score  of  per¬ 
sons,  whom  Paul  had  met  remote  from  the  capital,  men  who 
had  labored  with  and  for  him,  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  who  are  now  again,  for  the  first,  or  second  time,  in  that 
city.  But  our  idea,  of  the  wide-spread  activity  of  those 
times,  is  still  further  enlarged,  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  fellow-helpers,  in  the  Gospel,  are  women.  How  came 
they,  the  “homely,”  as  Milton  defines  it,  so  far  from  home  ? 
It  was  the  intense  “dispersive”  pow’er  of  Christianity  that 
caused  it.  It  was  following  Christ’s  example,  and  Christ’s 
last  command.  Matt.  28  :  19,  upheld  by  his  last  promise. 
Matt.  28 :  18-20.  With  these  words  burnino:,  in  their 
hearts,  even  the"  Christian  w’omen  feared  no  evil.  The  same 
faith  which,  in  our  day,  has  bloomed,  in  the  life  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  Dorothy  Dix,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  the  same 
faith  which  bloomed  in  the  mission  of  Mary  Fisher  to  the 
sublime  Porte ;  that  same  faith  then  blossomed  in  the  lives  of 
Mary  and  Priscilla,  and  Persis. 

We  shall  be  pardoned,  if  we  extend  this  thought  a  little 
more,  though  it  will  be  done  in  the  simplest  catalogue  style. 
In  an  age  and  country,  wFere  woman  had  little  name,  or 
place,  Matt.  6  :  3,  we  find  in  Paul’s  greetings,  the  following 
individuals  :  Phebe,  Prisoilla,  Mary,  Junia,  Tryphena,  Try- 
phosa, 'Persis,  the  mother  of  Rufus,  Julia,  the  sister  of  Ne- 
reus,  Pudens,  Claudia,  Euodias,  Syntyche,  and  Apphia. 
The  roll  is  illustrious.  It  is  a  worthy  continuation  of  the 
succession,  which  began  with  the  founder  of  Christianity  : 
the  three  Marys,  Joanna,  Salome,  “Susanna  and  many  others 
which  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance,”  Luke  8  :  2-3. 
To  these  may  justly  be  joined,  in  glorious  fellowship,  Lydia, 
Acts  16:  14,  Chloe,  I.  Cor.  1:  ll.Damaris,  Acts  17  :  34, 
in  Thessalonia,  “the  chief  women  not  a  few’,”  Acts  17  :  4,  in 
Berea,  “the  honorable  women,”  Acts  17  :  12  and  “those 
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'^^•omen  which  labored  with  me,  in  the  Gospel,”  in  Philippi, 
Phil.  4:  3. 

Under  this  free  and  frequent  Christian  intercourse,  grew 
up  such  noble  characters,  as  Gaius  and  Stephanas.  The 
men,  who  ‘Tcept  minister’s  tavern”  in  those  days.  The 
former  was  ‘‘Paufs  host,  and  or  the  whole  church,”  Ptom. 
IG  :  23.  One  of  the  few  men  whom  Paul  had  baptized,  I. 
Cor.  I  :  14,  but  one  who  never  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  was  a  life-long  debtor  to  the  Church,  ^^  e  know  that 
some  of  the  commentaries,  and  per  haps  Geogaphy  too.  Acts 
19  :  19;  20  :  4  ;  L  Cor.  1 :  14,  are  against  us,  in  supposing 
that  this  is  the  same  person  to  whom  John  addresses  his 
third  Epistle,  but  “the  well-beloved  Gaius”  of  John  so 
strongly  resembles  the  Church’s  host  mentioned  by  Paul, 
that  we  take  them  as  the  same, — certainly  the  same  in  spirit 
and  practice.  III.  John  5-8,  and  probably  in  body.  He  had 
now  grown  old,  and  infirm  in  body,  v.  2,  but  hale  and  young 
in  soul,  V.  2.  There  were  many  calls  for  “the  prophet’s 
chamber,”  in  those  days,  and  “the  house  of  Stephanas,”  I. 
Cor.  16:  15,  had  also,  “addicted  (racraco ;  fitted  up,  them¬ 
selves  and  house)  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.” 
In  those  days,  when  all  this  work  was  done  by  a  poor  church, 
such  things  were  necessary,  and  the  Church  adapted  herself 
to  her  circumstances.  The  community  of  goods.  Acts  4  :  32, 
had  ceased  to  be  a  practice,  but,  succeeding  that  exuberant 
growth  of  liberality,  there  followed  the  better  regulated,  but 
hardly  less  glorious,  aftermath.  In  these  degenerate  <lays, 
when  ministers  are  invited  to  preach  installation  and  dedica¬ 
tion  sermons,  at  their  own  charges,  it  is  refreshing,  and  re¬ 
proving  to  see  how  Paul  throAV  himself,  on  the  liberality  of 
the  poor  churches,  of  his  day.  He  expected  to  be  “brought 
on  his  Avay,”  in  his  missionary  journeys,  Rom.  14  :  24  ;  II. 
Cor.  16:  6;  II.  Cor.  1:  1*6.  This  had  been  their  liberal 
conduct,  in  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Acts  15  :  3,— for  this 
he  commends  the  Philippians,  again  and  again,  in  his  letter 
of  thanks  to  them  ;  and  such  also  was  the  conduct,  that  he 
expected  to  be  shown  towards  others,  as  Avell  as  towards  him¬ 
self,  Titus  3:  13:  They  had  a  lively  sense  of  that  indebt- 
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edness  to  the  Church,  which  Paul  so  touchingly  alludes  to,  in 
v.  19  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  They  owed  all  their 
hopes  of  the  future  to  the  Gospel,  and  it  seemed  a  small 
thing  to  them  to  give  their  all  for  its  promulgation. 


(4)  One  other  thought  seems  necessary  to 
part  or  the  subject.  The  salutations  furnish 
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illustrative  of  the  truth,  that  God  has,  in  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  a  special  reference  to,  and  reverence  fur.  the 
family.  That  was  the  first  form,  in  which  the  church  and 
state  were  organized,  the  primordial  matrix,  which  should 
determine  all  such  future  forms  of  government  among  men. 
The  history  of  the  Church,  under  the  old  dispensation,  is 
full  and  emphatic,  on  this  point,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
God  had  a  special  regard  for  this  paradisiacal  institution. 
The  first  “holy  family’'  was  not  that  one,  which  Raphael's 
immortal  pencil  has  made  the  common  heritage  of  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic  households.  The  first  holy  family  lived 
in  Eden.  To  this  sacred  pair  Luke  traces  the  lineage  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Luke  4  :  23-48.  The  next  “holy  fami¬ 
ly”  was  that  one,  which  God  called  from  beyond  the  Euphra¬ 
tes — Abraham  and  Sarah.  From  this  sacred  household 
Paul  deduces  the  descent  of  Christ,  Gal.  4 :  16.  Then 
comes  “the  holy  family,”  in  which  God  was  “manifest  in  the 
flesh.”  The  old  benediction  remains,  and  the  salutations 
show  it  frequently.  We  have  already  shown,  under  the 
organizing  tendency  of  the  primitive  Church,  that  the  Gospel 
was  a  household  gift.  Parents  and  masters  embraced  their 
children  and  slaves,  in  the  arms  of  a  common  faith.  The 
Abrahamic  covenant  was  recosnized  as  in  undiminished  force, 
the  old  and  partial  seal  was  broken,  and  a  new  and  larger 
one  affixed  ;  but  it  was  the  seal,  not  the  covenant  that  was 
changed.  Now  in  turning  to  the  greetings  of  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tles,  we  are  struck,  with  the  repeated  recurrence  of  — 

kinsman.  Blood  seems  to  transmit  every  thing  but  grace. 
The  kindred  of  Paul  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and 
whom  he  has  occasion  to  mention  are:  Andronicus  and  .Ju- 
nia,  Herodion,  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater.  If  we  look  at 
the  list  again  we  find  that  it  contains  the  names  of  Priscilla 
and  Aquila  :  husband  and  wife;  Nereus  and  his  sister  ;  Ru¬ 
fus  and  his  mother.  Beside  these  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Andronicus  and  Junia,  Philologus  and  Julia,  Philemon  and 
Apphia.  Linus  and  Claudia,  and  Eubulus  and  Pudens.  were 
husband  and  wife.  In  Timothy  there  was  a  direct  descent 

9/  _ 

of  faith  through  these  generations,  II.  Tim.  1 :  5.  God 
loves  the  family.  Even  among  the  twelve  Apostles  there 
were  three  pairs  of  brothers :  Peter  and  Andrew,  John  and 
James,  James  of  Alpheus  and  his  brother  Judas. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  relations,  which  these  saluta¬ 
tions  bear,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  two^ 
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fold  :  first,  as  they  relate  to  the  Epistles  themselves,  as  part 
of  the  canon ;  and  secondly,  as  they  stand  related  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inspiration. 

1.  Let  us  look  at  the  bearing  of  the  salutations  on  the 
letters  themselves.  The  most  obvious  thought  here  is  the 
air  of  reality,  with  which  they  invest  each  letter.  This  real¬ 
ism,  which  they  serve  to  impart  and  infuse,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Bible,  in  contrast  with  pre¬ 
tended  revelations.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  mythi¬ 
cal  theory  is  dashed  to  pieces.  These  names  are  so  many 
witnesses  attesting  the  genuineness  of  the  document.  They 
stand  out  on  and  illuminate  this  portion  of  Scripture,  as  do 
the  rivers  and  mountains  of  the  holy  land,  whose  names  are 
interwoven  with  the  life  of  Christ,  and  whose  channels  and 
shado'ws  are  there  to-day,  testifying  that  the  things  w’ritten 
of  him  are  verily  so.  These  names  are  a  part  of  that  system 
of  proofs,  by  which  God  has  made  the  Bible  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  external  world.  Its  Geography  and  Botany,  its 
climate  and  architecture,  its  laws  and  customs,  have  been  so 
framed  into  the  structure  of  his  word,  that  we  can  now  sub¬ 
sidize  these  steoreotyped  witnesses.  When  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  has  flattered  itself  that  the  Old  Testament  lies  a 
ruin — behold  Kineveh  is  exhumed,  and  after  a  silence  of 
four-score  generations,  ‘The  (sculptured)  stone  cries  out  of 
the  wall,  and  the  (charred)  beam,  out  of  the  timber,  answers 
it,  Hab.  2  :  11.  It  is  by  the  side  of  this  kind  of  testimony 
that  the  names,  in  Paul’s  greetings,  take  their  place.  They 
were  the  cotemporaries  and  co-laborers  of  the  Apostle,  and 
are  so  wrought  into  the  texture  of  these  Epistles,  that  like 
the  flowers  in  damask  silk,  they  give  to  it  both  its  beauty  and 
strength.  When  we  read  these  names,  such  is  the  number 
and  force  of  the  associations,  which  at  once  present  them¬ 
selves,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that, 
here,  we  have  real  men  and  women.  No  fable,  however 
cunningly  devised,  could  frame  such  “a  counterfeit  present¬ 
ment”  of  a  true  historical  letter.  So  impossible  is  it  for 
man  to  create  a  plot  of  events,  in  which,  self-destructive 
collisions  shall  not  occur.  Each  name,  in  the  salutations, 
and  there  are  many,  had  a  history,  and  that  history  was  a  part 
of  the  plot  of  the  times ;  no  two  could  change  places,  without 
conflict  and  confusion.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
could  blot  one  out,  and  there  would  be  no  vacuum.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  bj  murder,  to  take  one  of  our  fellow- 
men  out  of  the  line  of  life  and  again  close  up  the  breach ;  or 
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strike  a  star  from  the  Pleiades,  and  not  mar  their  “sweet 
influences.”  The  astronomer  would  see,  bv  his  celestial 
scales,  that  a  star  had  been  lost ;  the  sharp  eye  of  Nemesis 
would  hunt  down  the  wretch,  who  had  struck  out  the  living 
link  ;  and  a  future  developed  criticism  of  the  Bible  would 
demand  that  the  erased  name  should  be  inscribed  anew. 
These  names  were  not  incidental,  much  less  accidental,  for 
“nothing  is  accidental  in  the  Bible  They  are  there  because 
they  belong  there,  and  because  they  belong  there,  their  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  genuineness  of  the’ letters  is  so  important,  and 
so  significant. 

In  this  connexion,  we  must  also  consider  that  it  is  mainly 
by  these  names  that  we  are  able  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  character  of  each  letter  :  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  learn  how  these  Epistles  found  their  place,  in 
the  sacred  canon.  Take  these  names  away  from  them,  and 
you  shake  the  foundations  of  their  inspiration.  You  destroy 
the  moral  ground  for  their  composition.  Epaphroditus  is 
sponsor  for  the  letter  to  the  Philippians.  Without  him  we 
have  no  evidence  that  it  would  have  been  written,  or 
was  written.  He  had  been  sent,  by  the  church  at  Philippi, 
to  Rome,  to  inquire  out,  and  supply  Paul’s  wants,  Phil.  2  : 
26;  4:  18.  He  carries  back  the  letter  now'  bearing  their 
name,  and  the  necessary  explanations  concerning  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  state,  Phil.  2:  19.  On  this  one  name  therefore  hangs 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  In  the  same  manner  Epaph- 
ras,  and  Tychicus,  and  Onesimus  are  incorporated  with  the 
Epistles  to  Philemon,  and  the  Colossians,  and  the  encycli¬ 
cal  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  These,  and  such  like  rnen,  not 
merely  served  as  commentators  on  the  Epistles  entrusted  to 
their  hands  ;  they  did  not  exhaust  their  mission  in  merely 
complimenting  them  ;  but  they  became,  in  their  visits,  to 
the  different  Churches  the  occasions  of  the  origin  of  such 
letters,  and  of  just  such.  Their  names  therefore  bear  a 
double  relation  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles.  They 
stand,  at  the  beginning  or  end,  to  seal  them  ;  and  are  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  letter  as  the  nucleus  about  which  the  whole 
grew,  and  took  its  peculiar  complexion  and  texture.  If 
therefore  we  cut  off,  the  introductory  and  concluding  greet¬ 
ings,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  destroy  its  canon- 
icity.  It  might  still  resemble  Paul’s  other  letters,  in  style  ; 
it  might  teach  nothing  inconsistent  wdth  the  Epistles  authen¬ 
ticated  by  this  set  of  double  seals,  but  it  would  not  be  an  in- 
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spired  letter,  nor,  indeed,  a  letter  at  all.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  a  partial  illustration  in  point.  In  has  no  Epis¬ 
tolary  introduction.  Names,  authority,  greetings,  prayers 
and  doxology,  are  all  omitted,  and,  but  for  the  conclusion, 
Would  be  destitute  of  all  'pyima  facie  evidence  of  being  a  letter 
at  all,  least  of  all,  a  letter  from  Paul.  We  are  therefore 
shut  up  to  these  initial  and  concluding  proofs  of  a  genuinely 
inspired  correspondence.  The  names  may  seem,  as  only  the 
fine  dust  in  the  balances,  but  it  is  their  weight  which  inclines 
the  critical  scale  on  the  side  of  genuineness.  Vanini,  in  his 
trial  for  Atheism,  declared  that,  the  existence  of  God  could 
be  proved,  from  a  straw.  We  think  it  may  also  be  affirmed 
that,  such  are  the  compact  and  vital  inter-relations  of  all 
scripture,  and  such  their  connexion  with  circumstances  of 
time,  place  and  persons,  that  their  inspiration  may  be  proved 
Irom  these  salutations. 

2.  The  fact,  which  first  arrests  the  attention,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  relation  which  these  greetings  sustain  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  scriptures :  is  that  the  epistolary  form  should 
have  been  chosen,  as  the  means  of  divine  communication. 
It  is  a  fact  of  much  significance;  for  the  medium  was  one, 
hitherto,  untried,  in  making  up  the  contents  of  either  canon. 
The  Old  Testament  had  its  History,  ranging  through  the  en¬ 
tire  scale,  from  bare  annals  to  a  poetical  Idyl  ;  its  prophecy, 
touching  all  the  chords  of  hope  and  fear  ;  its  allegory ;  its 
ethics  :  practical  and  theoretical ;  and  its  poetry,  but  no 
letters.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  also  History,  Biog¬ 
raphy  and  Prophecy,  and  these  may  be  considered  as  form¬ 
ing  the  parallel,  as  far  as  it  goes,  between  the  two  canons, — 
but  here  we  have,  in  addition,  the  letter  as  a  vehicle  of  in¬ 
spired  communication,  and  in  the  use  of  this  form,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  marked.  The  choice  of  this  new  mode  would  deter¬ 
mine,  in  a  o:ood  deo^ree,  the  contents  of  the  revelation.  It 
would  necessarily  be  emotional,  individual,  colloquial  and 
subjective.  Such  communications  too  would  be  peculiarly 
racy,  for  through  them  the  writer  would  pour,  in  a  com¬ 
mingled  stream,  fact  and  feeling,  Some  would  be  called 
forth  by  a  sudden  exigency,  others  would  be  longer  ma¬ 
turing.  Those  springing  from,  and  prompted  by,  gratitude, 
would  differ  widely  from  those,  which  were  apologetic,  or  po¬ 
lemic.  The  purely  didactic  would  bear  little  resemblance  to 
those  called  out  by  threatened  defection,  or  apostacy.  Now 
the  Synoptical  Gospels,  considering  their  authorship,  are  sin¬ 
gularly  objective  and  unimpassioried  ;  the  self-control  so  ap- 
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parent,  in  them,  is  one  of  the  distinctive  facts,  in  the  proof, 
o^their  authenticity.  Even  John  is  objective,  though  not  un¬ 
impassioned,  but  the  feeling  is  not  subjective  to  the  'writer,  it 
only  seems  so,  because  it  brings  us  so  near  the  great  sufferer 
himself.  There  is  colloquy,  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  Christ  is 
the  Master  of  the  dialogue,  the  other  interlocutors  being  little 
more  than  mutes.  When  the  Gospels  are  individual,  Christ  is 
again  the  chief  figure;  and  so,  when  the  subjective  element 
arrests  our  attention,  it  is  Christ,  and  not  the  writer,  whose 
heart  is  laid  open.  We  readily  concede,  to  the  Son  of  God, 
the  privilege  of  uttering  his  own  feelings  and  urging  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  As  the  prophetic  “man  of  sorrows”  he  may 
pour  out  his  griefs — obey  are  divine;  as  “the  Lord  of  all” 
he  may  invoke  our  sympathy  or  aid,  for  himself  and  cause — ■ 
all  his  desires  are  inspired.  He  is  with  us,  in  the  guise  of  a 
man,  nay,  a  servant,  yet  Omnia  Jovis  2^dna  sunt.  But  we 
must  advance  a  long  step,  in  our  idea  of  inspiration,  if  Ave 
would  accord  to  Paul — a  mere  man,  such  immunities.  True 
he  was  inspired,  but  so  were  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  yet 
they  ask  no  interest  in  their  tears.  If  they  did  weep,  over 
the  afflictions  which  befel  Christ  and  his  cause,  their  records 
are  unstained  by  the  mark  of  a  single  tear-drop.  Not  so 
Paul’s  writings  ;  they  are  stained  on  every  page,  and  when 
God  chose  him,  as  the  author  of  the  inspired  correspondence, 
— and  the  epistolary  form,  as  the  medium  of  its  communica¬ 
tion,  he  accepted  and  approved  of  all  that  would  flow 
through  his  pen,  out  of  that  noble  sur-charged  heart.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  David  the  Psalmist  is  his  analogue.  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  prose  psalms,  and  the  subjective  psalms 
are  poetical  epistles.  It  was  conceded  to  David  as  to  Paul,  to 
record  his  own  feelings — his  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of 
hope  and  fear,  and  to  have  them  bound  up  in  the  canon  as 
the  normal  and  approved  utterances  of  a  sanctified  soul. 
Their  language  ceases  to  be  individual ;  it  is  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church,  the  dialect  of  God.  It  is  not  an  accident  that, 
this  large  liberty  of  uttering  personal  feelings,  was  limited  to 
the  Apostles — Jude,  Jaimes,  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  their 
Old  Testament  compeer,  David.  Paul,  to  whom  was  per¬ 
mitted  and  committed  the  immunity  of  writing  the  chief 
part  of  the  inspired  correspondence,  Avas,  as  Ave  have  seen,  a 
nature  singularly  rich  in  its  emotional  endoAvments.  Ilis 
true  greatness  lay  in  his  heart,  though  his  intellect  and  ac¬ 
quisitions  Avere  of  a  very  high  order.  God  might  have  cho¬ 
sen  an  inferior  moral  nature,  as  his  instrument,  but  God  de- 
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lights  to  honor  that  nature,  which,  also,  and  already,  Is  his 
work,  adding  to  it  that  which  is  above  nature.  This’^is 
the  genesis  of  the  truly  supernatural.  So  the  wonders  of 
Egypt  were  superadded  to  her  natural  resources,  to  form  the 
the  plagues.  So  Christ  was  in  the  habit  of  engrafting  his 
works  upon  those  already  existing,  and  so  making  miracles. 
So  God  took  David  from  the  sheepfolds.  The  son  of 
Jesse  had  a  noble  nature,  rich  in  endowments  of  the  heart, 
and  was  thus  fitted  to  be  made  the  medium  of  a  revelation 
so  subjective  as  many  of  his  psalms  are.  And  so  he  chose 
Paul.  What  the  ardent  and  energetic  Jew  already  possess¬ 
ed,  made  him  “the  chosen  vessel”  for  the  peculiar  office  with 
which  God  entrusted  him.  • 

If  now  the  question  is  asked  :  why  did  God  choose  the 
epistle,  a  form  of  communication  subject  to  so  many  restric¬ 
tions,  from  the  writer’s  own  feelings  ?  We  think,  in  the  light  of 
the  previous  discussion,  an  answer  can  be  returned.  Given  a 
nature,  such  as  Paul’s  ;  a  work  and  experience,  such  as  his, 
and  divine  aid  ;  and  the  Epistle  was  the  best  possible  me¬ 
dium.  Between  Christ’s  bodily  presence,  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  unembodied  presence  of  the  Holj^  Spirit,  it  would  seem 
as  if  a  connecting  link  should  be  put  in, — a  dispensation 
partaking  of  the  character  of  both  :  personal  and  subjective 
like  Christ,  impersonal  and  subjective  like  the  Holy  Ghost. 
W e  think  this  dispensation  is  found  first :  in  the  surviving  Apos¬ 
tolic  college,  and  then  on  the  Apostolic  correspondence.  In 
this  manner  Christ  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Church. 
His  “forty  days,”  before  his  ascension,  prepared  the  Church, 
for  the  rule  of  the  Apostles  in  person  ;  and  this  interregnum, 
for  the  era  of  the  Epistles,  after  which,  she  could  go  on  her 
mission  with  the  subjective  influence  of  the  spirit  alone — the 
objective  being  no  longer  present  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
inspired  men,  but  simply  in  the  Church,  her  ministry,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  sacraments.  The  sun  had  gone  dowm,  the  twilight 
had  disappeared,  and  all  that  remained  to  the  primitive 
churches,  before  they  committed  their  feet  to  the  general  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit,  was  the  zodiacal  light,  which  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  letters,  yet  glimmered,  from  the  heavens,  on  their  upturn¬ 
ed  faces.  This  accounts  for  the  letters,  and  this,  too,  we 
think,  accounts  for  the  large  human  element  which  God  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  into  them.  It  was  the  divine  condescension 
sympathizing  with  an  orphaned  Church — or  rather,  we  should 
say,  with  a  Church  that  thought  and  felt  herself  orphaned, 
when  the  local  presence  of  its  founder,  and  the  twelve,  were 
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withdrriTvn.  Therefore  God  seemed  to  speak  so  humnn-like^ 
and  to  bend  to  the  very  earth,  in  his  condescension.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  divine  xfrwat?.  In  other  portions  of  holy  writ, 
the  divine  is  prepon^lerant  and  almost  exclusive;  here  the 
human  takes  precedence,  and  only  does  not  expel  the  divine. 
The  scale  of  inspiration  is  like  the  mystic  ladder  of  Jacob. 
It  stands  upon  the  earth,  it  reaches  to  the  heavens.  There 
sits  Jehovah,  and  here  lies  the  Church,  and  holy  men  of  old 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ascended  and  descend¬ 
ed  upon  it.  The  salutations  are  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder  ;  in  them  it  seems  as  if  only  man  spake,  but  it  is- 
nevertheless  God. 

In  treating  of  the  relations  of  the  emotional  element  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  we  have,  thus  far,  cited 
only  the  salutations.  We  have  done  this  because  they  are 
most  obviously  human,  and  because  they  lie  on  the  surface. 
The  more  concealed  exhibitions  of  the  subjective  element,  of 
which  the  letters  are  also  full,  though  full  in  differing  meas¬ 
ures,  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  present.  A  complete  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  how^ever,  demands  that  we 
should,  at  least,  enumerate  the  other  external  forms,  in 
which,  the  personal  and  subjective  element  in  the  Epistles 
shows  itself ;  but  wm  shall  not  expand  the  topic.  The  firs^t 
mark  of  its  presence  is  in  the  claim  of  Apostleship.  This 
claim  is  made,  in  all  the  letters,  except  the  following  :  Phil- 
ippians,  I.  and  II.,  Thessalonions,  Philemon  and  Hebrews. 
The  second  is  found,  in  the  persons  joined  in  the  opening 
salutation:  I.  Cor.  1:  1,  “Sosthenes  a  brother;”  II.  Cor. 

1  :  1,  “Timotheus  a  brother  ;”  Gal.  1  :  2,  “all  the  brethren 
with  me;”  Phil.  1:  1,  “Timotheus  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ;”  Col.  1:  1,  “Timotheus  a  brother;”  I.  and  II. 
Thes.  1 :  1,  “Silvanus  and  Timotheus ;”  Philemon  v.  1, 
“Timotheus  a  brother.”  Thirds  the  person  or  persons 
greeted,  Rom.  1:7:1.  Cor.  1  :  2,  3 ;  II.  Cor.  1,  2 ;  Gal. 
1:  1,  3;  Eph.  1  : 'l,  2;  Phil.  1:  1,  2 ;  Col.  1,  2;  L 
Thes.  1  :  1 ;  II.  Thes.  1  :  1,  2  ;  I.  Tim.  1 :  2 ;  II.  Tim.  1 : 

2  ;  Tit.  1:4;  Philemon  1 :  3.  Fourth^  the  prayers  and 
thanks  which  are  offered  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  persons  addressed.  These  are  found  in  all  the  Epistles, 
but  Galations,  I.  Timothy,  Titus  and  Hebrews.  Fifths  the 
doxologies  ejaculated  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  letters, 
viz  :  Rom.  1 :  25 ;  Gal.  1:5;  Eph.  3  :  21  ;  I.  Tim.  1:17; 
6:  15,  16;  Rom.  16:  27;  Phil.  4:  20.  The  Sixth  and 
last  mark  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  closing  benedictions  : 
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Hoin.  15  :  ^13;  16  :  20  ;  16 :  24  ;  I.  Cor.  16  :  23:  II.  Cor. 
13:  14;  Gal.  6 :  18  :  Eph.  6:  24,  24;  Phil.  4:  23;  1. 
Thes.  5:  28;  11.  Thes.  3:  16,  17;  Col.  3:  18;  I.  Tim. 
6:  18;  II.  Tim.  4  :  22;  Tit.  3  :  15  ;  Philemon  25;  Ileb. 
13  :  25.  These  passages  are  so  many  indexes,  all  pointing 
to  the  heart  of  the  writer.  They  are  like  the  palms  and 
oleanders  of  an  oriental  water-course,  showing  where  >he 
stream  comes  to,  or  near  the  surface. 

We  cannot  lay  aside  our  pen,  without  alluding  to  a  picture, 
which  has  a2:ain.and  atrain,  while  we  were  en^afjed  in  studying; 
the  salutations,  presented  itself  to  our  imagination, — and  that  is, 
what  a  noble  subject,  “Paul  and  his  friends,”  would  offer  to  the 
genius  and  skill  of  some  Christian  artist.  With  the  person 
of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  central  figure,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  portraits  of  his  co-laborers.  The  majestic 
form  of  Barnabas,  Acts  14  :  12 ;  the  noble  presence  of 
Luke,  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Titus  ;  the  angelic  faces  of  the 
Christian  wmmen  ;  the  benevolent  featuresof  Gaius  and  Ste¬ 
phanas,  and  those  other  illustrious  names,  unknown  to  us, 
but  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  Phil.  4  :  3, — what  a  halo 
would  they  throw  about  his  person  !  Well  might  he  call  such 
a  company  his  ‘‘joy  and  crown.”  Phil.  4 :  1.  When  we 
dwell  on  this  thought,  we  can  think  of  nothing  but  Murillo’s 
“Annunciation.”  Plere  too,  as  in  that  picture,  the  atmosphere 
is  cherubic,  and  the  rustle  of  wings  is  it  not  that  of  “min¬ 
istering  spirits  sent  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation,”  Heb.  1:  14. 


ARTICLE  YIII. 


SELF-CULTURE.-’^ 


Growth  is  the  design  of  all  Culture.  Pie  who  does  what 
he  can  to  develop  his  individual  nature,  to  bring  into  active 
exercise  all  his  powers  and  capacities,  so  as  to  become  w'ell- 
proportioned,  efiicient  and  excellent,  engages  in  the  work  of 
Self-Culture.  Man  has  been  endow’ed  with  moral  and  intel- 

*ThIs  is  the  substance  of  an  Address,  delivered,  some  years  a^o,  be¬ 
fore  the  Alumni  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College.  Fragmentary 
parts  have  been  printed,  but  they  are  here  given,  by  request,  in  a  con¬ 
nected  form,  so  as  to  complete  a  series  of  similar  Addresses. 
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loctual  faculties,  which  not  only  distinguish  him  from  the 
whole  visible  creation,  but  which  entirely  separate  him  from 
any  affinity  to  it.  These  powers  are  progressive  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  improvement.  With  culture  they  continually  ad¬ 
vance  and  become  more  and  more  enlarged  and  invigorated. 
Without  it,  they  arc  subject  to  deterioration.  They  decline, 
decay  and  perish,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  the 
authority  assigned  them  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providcnco. 
Self-Culture  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  the  character 
of  man  is  formed,  the  instrument  by  which  the  intellect  is  to 
be  unfolded,  and  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  aficctions,  is  to  be 
moulded.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  character  ;  * 

it  is  the  source  of  all  rational  enjoyment,  the  means  of  all 
genuine  distinction.  In  this  is  involved  our  dignity,  our  use¬ 
fulness,  our  influence,  our  happiness,  our  all.  Without  it  we 
are  nothing ;  with  it  we  may  be  everything.  Its  influence 
over  human  character  is  very  great,  influencing  it  with  an 
almost  invincible  powmr  to  good  or  evil  results,  shaping  its 
destiny  for  time  and  eternity.  It  is  the  only  lever  wdiich 
can  raise  us  from  the  degradation  to  which  the  tendencies  of 
human  nature  incline  us. 

To  train  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  to  give  them  the 
proper  reliance  on  their  own  resources,  to  fit  them  for  spon¬ 
taneous  and  harmonious  action,  is  all  important.  By  culture 
the  mind  may  be  supplied  writh  exhaustless  stores  of  wisdom, 
the  evil  passions  may  be  subdued  and  the  better  part  of  our 
nature  developed  and  strengthened.  Man,  that  is  content, 
like  the  worthless  weed,  to  rot  where  he  grows,  instead  of 
embellishing  society  with  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
defeats  the  end  of  his  being  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  live. 

In  the  accomplishments  of  those  around  him  he  takes  no 
delight,  for  they  remind  him  of  hours  mispent  and  powers 
unimproved,  opportunities  slighted,  talents  wasted  ;  and  de¬ 
riving  no  pleasure  from  witliout,  he  has  no  world  within,  to 
which  he  can  retreat  for  consolation  or  repose.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  he  yields  to  the  unliolv  seductions  of  vice,  herds  like 
the  prodigal  with  swine,  extinguishes  the  spark  of  the  divin¬ 
ity,  that  once  burned  brightly  within  him,  and  prostitutes 
his  glorious  birthright  to  everlasting  infamy. 

Self-Culture  is  intellectual.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  our 
duty  and  our  privilege.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  objects 
around  us  and  the  forms  within  us.  Itis^this  that  chiefly  dis'' 
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linguishes  man  from  the  brute.  It  is  this,  which  pro¬ 
duces  so  great  a  diversity  between  savage  and  civilized 
life,  that  makes  the  principal  dilfercncc  between  men  as  they 
appear  in  the  same  society.  It  is  this  that  lifts  a  Frank¬ 
lin  from  the  humble  position  of  a  printer’s  boy  to  the  highest 
honors  of  his  country,  and  engraves  his  name  on  the  roll  of 
immortality.  It  is  this  that  takes  a  Sherman  from  the  lasst  and 
gives  him  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  there  makes  his  voice  heard 
among  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  compeers,  till  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  gazes  upon  him  with  wonder  and  admiration  ;  that  ele¬ 
vates  Bowditch  from  a  cooper’s  shop,  Burritt  from  the 
anvil.,  Simpson  from  the  loom  to  a  place  among  the  first 
of  mathematicians,  and  Ilerschel  from  the  obscure  ofiicc  of 
musician  in  a  military  regiment  to  a  prince  Jamong  astrono¬ 
mers.  It  has  even  fired  the  bosom  of  the  slave  and,  sundering 
his  ignoble  bonds,  has  raised  him  to  the  most  honorable 
rank  in  philosophy.  Knowledge  is  power.  It  is  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stone,  the  true  alchemy,  that  transmutes  everything 
it  touches  into  gold ;  the  sceptre  which  gives  us  our  domin¬ 
ion  over  nature ;  the  key  which  reveals  to  us  the' treasures  of 
the  universe.  Knowledge  is  a  birthright  which  nature 
prompts  us  to  cultivate  and  acquire. 

‘‘For  this  the  daring  3-outh 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove  ;  the  pensive  sage, 

Heedless  of  sleep,  nr  midnight’s  harmless  damp, 
tlangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper.” 

Knowledge  is  the  proper  aliment  of  the  soul.  The  un¬ 
interrupted  pursuit  and  constant  acquisition  of  new  truths 
is  often  attended  with  a  greater  enjoyment  than  that  which 
accompanies  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  high  ofiice,  or  the  most  brilliant  achievement. 
Witness  the  almost  frantic  exultation  of  the  philosopher  of 
Syracuse  on  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  testing  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  the  crown  of  king  Hiero,  and  the  still  more  remarka¬ 
ble  manifestation  of  delight  in  the  great  Newton  when,  veri¬ 
fying  his  theory  of  gravitation  ;  as  he  approached  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  reasoning,  the  intensity  of  his  pleasure  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  power  over  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  another  hand  to  finish 

K 

the  operation.  When  the  sage  of  Samos  completed  his  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  equality  of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
and  the  sura  of  the  squares  of  the  other  sides  of  a  right- 
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angled  triangle,  there  were  no  bounds  to  his  joy.  No  Cali¬ 
fornia  explorer  ever  opened  a  mine  ^'^“ith  the  ecstacy  he  expe¬ 
rienced.  A  hecatomb  to  the  gods  could  not  adequately  ex¬ 
press  his  gratitude  and  triumph. 

Among  the  appliances  of  Self-Culture  or  the  elements, 
necessary  to  its  success,  is  Resolution.  This  is  a  character¬ 
istic  which  seems  born  in  some,  but  which  can  be  cultivated 
by  all.  Even  those  who  are  naturally  indolent  and  sluggish 
may  acquire  a  resolute  purpose.  Its  power  is  almost  omnip¬ 
otent.  It  imparts  strength  to  weakness,  and  opens  to  pover¬ 
ty  the  world’s  wealth.  It  spreads  fertility  over  the  barren 
landscape,  and  bids,  as  if  by  magic,  the  choicest  fruits  and 
flowers  spring  up  and  flourish  in  the  desert.  It  disarms  diffi¬ 
culties  at  first  apparently  insurmountable,  and  almost  en¬ 
dows  us  \vith  a  new  sense.  The  determination  to  attain  a 
certain  end  is  nearly  the  attainment  itself.  He  that  has  re- 
solved  upon  a  certain  thing,  by  that  very  resolution  has 
scaled  the  greatest  barrier  to  its  accomplishment.  But  an 
unconquerable  resolution  must  take  possession  of  the  soul,  so 
that  all  its  powers  may  be  exerted,  and  the  vis  incrtice  of 
our  nature  overcome,  so  that  we  may  be  deaf  and  dumb  to 
the  temptations  that  surround  us,  and  press  forward  contin¬ 
ually  towards  the  prize,  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of  our 
toil.  Such  a  determination  it  must  be  as  the  Romans  mani¬ 
fested  when  Hannibal,  after  the  slaughter  of  Cannae,  trium¬ 
phant  and  apparently  irresistible,  stood  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Rome ;  such  as  Lucan  ascribes  to  Caesar — nescia 
virtus  stare  loco — an  inflexible  resolution,  undismayed  by 
obstacles,  uninfluenced  by  opposition,  or  rather  so  influenced, 
that  opposition  will  make  us  like  the  fabled  “spectre  ships, 
which  sail  the  fastest  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind.”  Diffi¬ 
culties,  instead  of  discouraging  us,  must  rouse  us  to  action, 
and  stimulate  to  greater  exertion.  Our  language  must  be 
Lord  Bacon’s  motto,  Invenian  viam^  aut  faeiam.  Our  spir¬ 
it  must  be  that  of  Bonaparte,  who,  when  told  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  that  circumstances  were  against  him,  replied :  “Circum¬ 
stances  !  I  make  or  control  circumstances,  not  bow  to 
them.”  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monar¬ 
chy,  being  out  on  an  expedition  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  had 
occasion  to  sleep  at  night  in  a  barn.  In  the  morning  still 
reclining  on  a  pillow  of  straw  he  saw  a  spider  climbing  upon 
a  beam  of  the  roof.  The  insect  fell  to  the  ground  but  imme¬ 
diately  made  a  second  eftbrt  to  ascend.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  hero,  who  with  regret  saw  the  spider  fall  a 
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second  time  from  tlic  same  eminence.  It  made  anotlier  nn- 
successful  attempt.  Not  without  some  curiosity  the  monarch 
twelve  times  beheld  the  insect  baffled  in  its  aim,  but  the 
thirteenth  effort  was  crowned  with  success.  It  gained  the 
summit  of  the  barn,  and  the  king,  starting  from  his  conchy 
exclaimed  :  ‘‘This  little  insect  has  taught  me  a  lesson  ;  I  w'ill 
follow  its  example.  Have  I  not  been  twelve  times  defeated 
by  the  enemy’s  superior  force  ?  On  one  contest  yet  hangs 
the  independence  of  my  country.”  In  a  few  days  his  antic¬ 
ipations  were  fully  realized  by  the  glorious  results  of  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn.  Little  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
you  might  have  witnessed  a  small,  sickly,  timid  boy,  at  a 
country-school  in  England,  subjected,  in  addition  to  the 
harsh  treatment  of  his  master,  to  the  tyranny  and  frequent 
blows  of  his  associates.  One  of  them  was  particularly  severe 
in  his  mal-treatment  of  the  poor  lad,  who  in  a  corner,  alone 
and  friendless,  in  bed,  in  the  still  hour  of  night,  shedding 
bitter  tears,  would  reflect  on  his  unhappy  state  and  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  his  school-fellows.  “I  cannot,”  said  he,  “repel  blow 
by  blow  ;  I  cannot  pay  back  in  kind  what  he  inflicts,  buti 
will  take  my  revenge.  I  will  apply  myself  to  my  books  ;  I 
wnll  be  at  the  head  of  my  class  ;  I  will  look  down,  as  a 
superior,  upon  this  cruel  boy.”  The  resolve  of  the  discon¬ 
solate  youth  was  acted  upon.  He  did  apply  himself,  and 
with  such  success  as  not  only  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
but  afterwards  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  great  Newton  himself,  who,  as  the  high-priest  of  na¬ 
ture,  searched  out  many  of  her  mysteries,  and  removed  the 
covering  that  had  been  spread  over  her  since  her  foundation. 
Frequently  in  subsequent  life  did  this  philosopher  allege 
that  if  he  had  done  more  than  his  fellow-men,  it  was  due  to 
a  resolute  purpose  rather  than  any  genius  he  possessed.  It 
was  the  same  spirit,  too,  that  gave  a  hemisphere  to  the 
world.  Now  that  the  continent  on  which  we  live  is  fully 
known,  it  may  seem  to  many  that  its  existence  must  have 
appeared  a  plain  truth,  which  Columbus  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  detecting.  But  does  not  history  tell  us  that  the 
distinguished  Genoese  was  obliged  to  persevere  amid  the 
opposition  of  the  learned  and  the  indifference  of  the  rulers  of 
that  day,  wandering  from  court  to  court,  trying  in  vain  to 
procure  a  hearing  for  his  chimerical  scheme,  as  it  was  then 
regarded?  Determined,  however,  in  his  convictions,  he  per¬ 
sisted  till  he  saw  and  reached  the  new  world.  Instances, 
too,  are  on  record  in  which  this  feeling  has  overcome  the  dis- 
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advantages  of  defects  which  seemed  at  first  to  forhid  its 
exercise.  One  of  the  most  eminent  illustrations  is  the  well- 
authenticated  case  of  Saunderson,  who,  though  deprived  in 
infancy  not  only  of  sight,  but  of  the  organ  itself,  contrived 
to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  as  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  in  the 
original.  His  distinguished  success  in  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  science  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  chair  that  had  been  occupied  by  Newton  at 
Cambridge./  The  lectures  of  this  blind  professor  on  the 
most  abstruse  points  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  es¬ 
pecially  on  optics,  filled  his  audience  with  admiration  ;  and 
the  perspicuity,  with  which  he  communicated  his  ideas,  is  said 
to  have  been  unequalled. 

Patient  application  and  unwearied  effort  are  essential  in 
the  work  of  Self-Culture.  It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes, 
clause  after  clause  and  sentence  after  sentence,  elaborated 
his  immortal  orations.  There  is  no  excellence  without  2:reat 
labor.  Nil  sine  sudore.  The  greatest  results  of  the  mind, 
like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  ocean,  are  produced  by  small,  but 
continuous  efforts,  by  the  plying  of  constant  assiduities  ;  and 
as  the  sweetest  rose  often  grows  upon  the  sharpest  thorn,  so 
the  severest  labor  often  produces  the  most  profitable  results. 
Indefatigable  labor  is  necessary  to  overcome  that  indolence 
of  our  nature,  which  often  clings  to  us  as  tightly  as  the  ser¬ 
pents  entwined  themselves  around  the  bodies  of  Laocodn  and 
his  sons.  The  mind,  unemployed,  is  like  the  blade  of 
Iludibras  : 

“Which  ate  into  itself  for  lack 

Of  something  else  to  hew  and  hack.” 

There  is  a  disparity  in  men’s  natural  endowments,  but  how 
often  does  the  less  favored  far  outstrip  him,  upon  whom  Na¬ 
ture  has  more  generously  lavished  her  gifts  I  Too  much  in¬ 
fluence  is  often  ascribed  to  Nature.  Many,  with  all  that 
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has  been  done  for  them,  sink  into  oblivion  and  contempt. 
It  ma}^  be  to  the  sluggish  and  supine  a  pleasing  doctrine  that 
Nature  does  every  thing,  and  without  her  aid  nothing  can  be 
accomplished.  For  then,  if  we  are  favorites,  we  arc  excused 
from  further  exertion,  and  if  we  are  proscribed,  no  exertion 
will  avail.  But  the  man  who  entertains  this  doctrine  of  in¬ 
tellectual  predestination  usually  predestines  for  himself. 
AYithout  industry,  all  Nature’s  gifts  arc  like  the  steward’s, 
buried  talent ;  they  produce  nothing,  and  moulder  in  their 
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native  soil :  the  heart,  of  which  they  were  designed  to  be 
the  ornament,  becomes  their  sepulchre  ;  their  garden  is  their 
grave.  Man  is  formed  for  activity.  Exertion  is  the  true 
element  of  a  well-regulated  mind. 

'VVe  must  be  in  earnest.  No  other  engagements  must  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  pursuits.  We  must  have  a  distinct  aim,,  a 
single  devotion  to  the  object,  which  will  exclude  all  aims 
that  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  promote  it.  This 
was  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  accomplished  most  for  their 
race,  who  being  dead^  yet  speak.  It  was  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  that  Gibbon  conceived  his  .  immortal  Rome.  In  a 
cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Saal,  Klopstock  meditated  his 
MessioJi.  In  the  retirement  of  Woolsthorpe,  Newton  in¬ 
vestigated  the  law  which  governs  the  universe.  It  was  in 
the  seclusion  of  Erfurt  that  the  Saxon  Reformer  received 
into  his  soul  the  new  evangel  of  faith  and  freedom.  It  was 
also  in  solitude  that  the  eloquence  of  him  was  formed, 
who  addressed  the  Athenian  people  in  those  fervid  strains, 
which 

“Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin’d  over  Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artaserxes’  throne.” 

Nothing  could  seduce  Socrates  from  the  rigor  of  his  devotions. 
It  is  said  he  could  remain  a  whole  day,  utterly  lost  in  pro¬ 
found  reflection.  Fichte,  even  in  childhood,  had  acquired 
the  power  of  abstraction  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  stand 
motionless  for  hours,  gazing  on  the  distant  ether. 

But  this  spirit  of  endurance  cannot  come,  except  from  a 
habit  of  labor,  carefully  acquired  and  steadily  maintained. 
The  habit  of  close  investigation  cannot  be  formed  in  a  day. 
Exercise  is  the  principle  of  all  culture.  As  the  arm  tied  up 
in  a  sling  gradually  loses  its  strength  and  becomes  averse  to 
motion,  so  for  want  of  exercise  the  mind  is  enfeebled  and 
loses  its  vigor.  The  power  of  intellect  is  strengthened  by 
effort.  Posse  tollere  taurum,  qui  vitulum  sustulerit.  It 
was  by  commencing,  when  a  boy,  to  carry  a  suckling  heifer 
that  the  shoulders  of  Milo  became  strong  enough  to  carry  an 
ox.  Repetition  enables  us  to  perform  that  which  was  at  first 
difficult,  perhaps  painful,  with  ease  and  satisfaction.  As  a 
traveller  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  beaten  path  and  follow  its  direc¬ 
tion,  so  the  thoughts  are  disposed  to  pursue  the  course  which 
they  have  often  followed  before ;  or  as  the  stream  gradually 
wears  the  channel  deeper,  in  which  it  has  been  wont  to  run, 
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so  the  current  of  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  course  in 
'which  habit  has  taught  it  to  flow. 

Bitter  and  fruitless  have  been  the  regrets  of  some  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  master-spiritsof  the  age.  those  whom  the  world  delights  to 
honor  for  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  even  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  their  application,  over  the  misspent  hours  of  their 
early  life.  How  much  would  this  sentiment  be  aggravated, 
if  it  were  not  softened  by  the  redeeming  application  of  after 
years  !  In  his  autobiography,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  deficiencies  at  school,  says,  ‘H  went,  came  and 
lounged  as  I  pleased,  but  no  subsequent  circumstance  could 
make  up  for  that  invaluable  habit  of  rigorous  and  methodical 
industry,  which  the  indulgence  and  irregularity  of  my  school- 
life  prevented  me  from  acquiring,  and  of  which  I  have  pain¬ 
fully  felt  the  want  in  every  part  of  my  life.”  Scott  also 
makes  the  following  declaration  :  “It  is  with  the  deepest  re¬ 
gret,  that  I  recollect  in  my  manhood  the  opportunities  of 
learning,  which  I  neglected  in  my  youth ;  through  every 
part  of  my  lit'^rary  career  I  have  felt  pinched  and  hampered 
by  my  own  ignorance,  and  I  would  at  this  moment  give  half 
the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire,  if  by 
so  doing  I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation  of  learning  and  science.” 

But  a  want  of  leisure  is  often  presented  as  an  apology  for 
the  neglect  of  mental  culture.  Those,  however,  who  con¬ 
stantly  urge  this  plea,  are  daily  wasting  time  which  might  be 
devoted  to  self-improvement.  The  industrious,  systematic 
man  always  has  leisure,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  methodi¬ 
cal  disposition  of  the  time  will  achieve.  How  much  has 
frequently  been  accomplished  by  men  who  have  been  in  en¬ 
gaged  in  occupations,  involving  an  immensity  of  responsible 
duty,  by  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  time  !  At  the  time 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  publishing  works  at  the  rate  of 
four  volumes  a  year,  he  was  faithful  and  eflicient  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  and  a  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Edinburorh.  The 
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best  productions  of  Lord  Brougham  were  written  when  he 
-^^as  barrister  in  full  practice  and  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Those  profound  and  labored  works 
of  Cuvier  which  are  unrivalled  in  depth  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
curate  research,  were  the  result  of  hours  abstracted  from 
the  multifarious  duties  of  high  and  official  position.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  arduous  the  labors  of  a  man’s  profession  may  be,  he 
still  has  time  for  literary  culture. 
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Faith  is  necessary  to  the  suceessfiil  exercise  of  the  mctital 
faculties.  There  must  be  faith  in  the  practicability  of  Self- 
Culture.  An  individual  must  believe  that  he  is  capable  of 
producing  successful  results.  There  must  be  confidence  in 
our  own  powers,  confidence  in  the  power  of  effort,  confidence 
in  a  higher  than  hum.an  power — that  God  will  help  us,  if  we 
will  help  ourselves.  This  faith  is  often  the  forerunner 
of  success.  The  very  belief  of  the  possession  of  ca¬ 
pacity  to  achieve  any  just  and  meritorious  object  often  impels 
the  mind  to  active  effort.  We  should  bo  schooled  to  draw 
on  ourselves,  to  feel  that  there  is  a  power  within  us  which 
can  reason,  and  that,  under  Heaven,  it  depends  upon  our  own 


will,  whether  these  faculties  shall  reach  their  exalted  destiny. 
That  which  is  timorously  undertaken  is  often  relinquished  in 
despair,  or,  if  performed  at  all,  is  seldom  well  performed. 
Pope  furnishes  an  illustration^  who,  in  his  youth,  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  he  could  not  accomplish,  to  which  he 
would  devote  his  energies  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed 
that  this  minute  perception  of  his  own  powers  Was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  reaching  as  high  a  point  of  perfection  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  with  his  moderate  endowments  to  attain. 
A  modest  estimate  of  \Our  own  powers  is  always  becoming, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  proper  reliance 
upon  ourselves.  We  continually  see  the  salutary  effects  of 
this  self-reliance;  but  notice  the  single  exemplification,  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  faculty  of  memory.  Engage  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  any  subject  you  please  with  an  entire  confidence  in 
memory,  and  it  will  rarely  desert  you ;  distrust  it,  and 
it  has  gone.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  the  properties  of 
the  mind. 

But  the  active  mind,  when  it  once  begins  to  operate, 
seizes  knowledge  from  every  direction,  and  collects  from 
every  source  its  appropriate  food.  A  single  thought,  or  a 
casual  circumstance  exciting  inquiry,  has  been  the  means  of 
leading  to  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  and  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  inventions.  Copernicus  had  heard  that  one 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  believed,  that  the  earth  revolved 
on  its  own  axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  performed  its 
revolution  round  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  re¬ 
mark  had  been  made  again  and  again  by  others  before 
Copernicus,  but  was  doubtless  regarded  as  a  wdld  hypothesis. 
He  made  it  a  material  for  his  thoughts  to  work  upon, 'and 
the  result  was  an  entire  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  the 
schools,  and  the  universal  adoption  of  what  every  tyro  sees- 
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to  be  among  the  simplest  truths  of  astronomy — the  relative 
position  and  motion  of  the  planets,  with  the  sun  for  their 
centre.  A  beautiful  illustration  is  also  afforded  by  Galileo’s 
discovery  of  the  regularity  of  oscillation  in  the  pendulum. 
It  was  while  standing  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  that  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  this  most  important  fact  by  observing 
the  movements  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which 
some  accident  had  disturbed  and  caused  to  vibrate.  Now 
this  was  a  phenomenon  w^hich  had  often  been  observed,  but 
no  one  had  seen  it  with  [that  philosophical  attention,  with 
which  it  w’as  examined  by  Galileo.  The  young  Italian  phi¬ 
losopher  saw  at  once  the  important  application  which  might 
be  made  of  the  thought  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  and  repeated  experiment  he  discovered  the  principle  of 
the  most  perfect  measure  of  time  which  we  yet  possess.  The 
residence  of  Priestley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  brewery  arrested 
his  attention  to  the  extinction  of  lighted  chips  in  the  gas, 
floating  over  fermented  liquors,  wdilch  led  him  to  examine 
and  analyze  the  several  gases  ;  and  the  various  results  of  his 
first  experiments  were  succeeded  by  others,  which,  in  his 
hands,  soon  became  pneumatic  chemistry.  To  the  mind  of 
Galvani,  the  muscular  contractions  upon  the  leg  of  a  frog 
suggested  the  idea  of  galvanism  ;  and  so  simple  a  thing  as 
the  falling  of  an  apple,  seen  by  all  the  world  a  thousand 
times  before,  presented  to  Newton  the  thought,  that  gravita¬ 
tion  was  the  mighty  bond  of  the  universe,  upon  which  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  balanced.  The  man  who  is 
intent  upon  the  business  of  Self-Culture  wdll  make  every 
thing  tributary  to  this  purpose.  Every  object,  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact,  will  minister  to  his  improvement,  and 
will,  like  the  fabled  touch  of  the  Phrygian  king,  be  turned 
into  gold.  It  is  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he  never  met 
with  any  one,  even  the  most  stupid  servant  who  w’atered  his 
horse  wdien  he  travelled,  from  whom  he  did  not  gain  some 
new  ideas  wPich  were  of  value  to  him. 

Our  own  country  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  Self-Culture.  Here  the  ancient  and  trite  maxim, 
Qui^que  suce  fortunoe  faber,  is  strictly  and  emphatically 
true.  Under  the  influence  of  our  free  and  equal  institutions, 
the  door  of  competition  is  thrown  wide  open  to  well-directed 
talent,  no  matter  how  obscure  its  origin.  Here  no  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  recognized  but  those  of  intellectual  and  moral 
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worth.  With  us  there  is  no  royal  favor  to  court;  ^‘every 
freeman  is  a  chartered  king,”  and  an  impi-oved  intellect  will 
shed  a  greater  lustre  around  his  brow  than  the  brightest 
jewel  in  a  monarch’s  crown.  No  human  power  can  give  it 
to  him  without  his  will  ;  with  or  without  his  will,  no  human 
power  can  deprive  him  of  it. 

But  culture  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  best  ends,  unless  the 
intellectual  is  accompanied  with  the  moral  and  religious. 

“They,  who  know  the  most, 

Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life." 

Although  we  may  reverence  the  intellect,  it  must  not  be 
exalted  above  the  moral  principle.  If  we  desire  to  produce 
a  healthful,  vigorous  result,  the  heart  must  be  disciplined. 
Man  must  be  educated  religiously  as  well  as  intellectually, 
oi‘  the  first  law  of  his  nature  is  violated.  The  moral  facul¬ 
ties  have  been  given  to  us  for  noble  purposes.  If  we  use 
then)  wisely,  they  vrill  secure  our  happiness  and  advance  our 
highest  interests  ;  if  otherwise,  they  will  enhance  our  misery 
and  work  out  our  destruction.  With  the  power  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  deformity  of  vice,  we  must,  if 
we  v/ould  be  happy,  pursue  the  one  and  avoid  the  other. 
This  provision  of  our  nature  we  can  neither  resist  nor  evade. 
We  cannot  shake  off  this  law,  which  is  coiled  around  our  very 
being.  Very  defective,  then,  is  any  culture  which  is  not 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart — which  does  not 
aim  to  embrace  becoming  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion. 
Uncontrolled  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  it  may  prove 
an  occasion  of  sorrow  to  the  individual  himself  as  'well  as  to 
his  fellow-men — a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  nation. 
Let  it  be  intellectual  without  this,  and  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  may  be  perverted  to  blight  and  destroy  :  they 
may  be  distorted  to  waste  and  devastate  a  continent,  enslave 
and  debase  a  people,  corrupt  and  vitiate  a  whole  community. 
Misapplied  energies  are  terrible  weapons  of  ill.  Knowledge 
is  indeed  power ;  but  it  has  power  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good 
— to  kill  as  well  as  to  make  alive.  Unsanctified,  it  is  an 
instrument  in  ths  hands  of  a  madman,  and  increases  his 
ability  to  do  mischief. 

“A  foe  to  God  was  ne’er  true  friend  to  man.” 

Mere  knowledge,  however  much  it  may  be  applauded,  is 
worse  than  ignorance,  if  this  be  all.  The  educated  rogue  or 
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sceptic  is  certainly  the  more  dangerous  man.  Extraordina¬ 
ry  intellectual  strength  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  defies 
restraint,  and  spreads  dismay  over  those  smiling  regions  it 
was  designed  to  fertilize  and  bless.  Intellect  which,  under 
proper  culture,  might  have  expanded  and  qualified  its  pos¬ 
sessor  for  active  usefulness,  has  often,  through  misguidance, 
assumed  an  inclination  for  the  most  debasing  pursuits,  and 
been  brought  into  the  most  vigorous  exercise  only  to  aug¬ 
ment  human  wretchedness  and  to  prolong  the  reign  of  sin. 
The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the  mor¬ 
al  part  of  our  nature,  has  presented  the  v/orld  with  many 
lamentable  examples  of  the  perversion  of  genius — af  men, 
highly  gifted,  who  have  devoted  their  talents  and  their  learn*- 
ing  to  the  advocacy  of  the  grossest  errors,  and  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  undermine  those  principles  on  which  human  exaltation 
depends.  The  infidel  Voltaire,  in  genius,  attainment,  and 
industry,  had  not  perhaps  a  superior  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived;  yet  what  did  he  accomplish?  To  what  useful  pur¬ 
pose  were  the  powers  of  his  mind  ever  directed  ?  What 
treasure  did  he  laj  up  for  himself  either  in  this  life  or  in  the 
life  to  come  ?  What  legacy  has  he  transmitted  to  posterity  ? 
His  genius  kindled,  only  to  wither  and  consume,  infusing 
poison  and  death  into  the  atmosphere  around  him  !  There  is 
Byron,  too,  so  richly  favored,  who  might  have  sung  in 
strains  as  pure  and  as  full  of  sweet  benevolence  as  the  author 
of  The  Task,  and  been  an  instrument  of  so  much  good  to  his 
fellow-men  ;  yet,  destitute  of  moral  principle,  he  is  blown* 
about,  like  a  skiff  in  the  storm,  without  chart  or  compass, 
anchorage  or  helm,  attempting  to  gild  his  monstrous  vices 
with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  an  extraordinary  but  de¬ 
praved  genius.  Thus  learning  has  ever  been  abused,  attain¬ 
ments  prostituted,  and  all  talent  profaned.  Poetry,  science, 
and  literature,  have  in  their  turn  all  been  devoied  to  some 
bad  object  Gibbon  and  Hume,  Bolingbroke  and  Laplace, 
became  the  advocates  of  a  blind  and  mechanical  atheism, 
or  employed  their  unrivalled  powers  in  advancing  ciiecr- 
iess  scepticism  and  in  defaming  the  champions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

^‘Talents,  angel-briglit, 

If  waniiug  worth,  are  shining  ornaments 
In  false  ambition’s  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown.’’ 

True  greatness  cannot  exist  unless  there  be  a  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  It  is  onlv  when  there  is 
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the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  that  the  perfect  char¬ 
acter  is  developed.  It  was  the  expansion  of  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  that  caused  the  seeming  mystery  in  the  character  of 
him  whose  image  in  its  grandeur  rises  above  all  others,  and 
who  was  pronounced  ‘‘first  in  w’ar,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  All  his  actions  were  under 
the  influence  of  this  principle  ;  and  whether  we  view  him 
in  the  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon,  or  at  the  head  of 
his  little  band  of  devoted  patriots,  or  in  the  Executive 
chair  of  the  Union,  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  rested  upon 
him  : 

“A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem^'to'set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.’' 

Although  exposed  to  temptation,  and  surrounded  by  fascina¬ 
tions  and  enticements,  he  remained  unseduced,  and  in  the 
generosity  of  his  nature  endeavored  to  impart  to  others  the 
virtues,  which  his  own  heart  possessed.  The  moral  influence 
of  his  example  was  irresistible.  The  faithless  and  the  false 
shuddered  and  shrank  beneath  his  glance.  The  corrupt  quail¬ 
ed  before  him.  Those  who  plotted  against  him  were  over¬ 
awed.  His  enemies  were  discomfitted ;  their  malicious  de¬ 
signs  recoiled  upon  their  own  heads.  In  intellectual  endo-w- 
ments  he  had  his  superiors,  yet  in  his  moral  qualities  he  sur¬ 
passed  them  all ;  in  his  peerless  worth  he  towered  above  all  his 
cotemporaries.  Compare  him  with  Aaron  Burr — a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  of  varied  attainments,  distinguished  for 
his  bravery  in  the  field,  his  power  in  the  cabinet,  and  unrivalled 
in  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  around  whose  brow  the  honors  of 
the  camp  and  the  forum  were  successively  entwined,  and  who 
was  already  hailed  as  the  second  magistrate  of  the  young 
Bepublic — and  how  marked  is  the  contrast !  how  vast  is  the 
difference  in  the  influence  they  exerted  !  Turn  to  the 
brightest  pages  of  history,  and  single  out  the  proudest  mod¬ 
els  of  excellence  in  classic  story,  and  where  will  you  find 
one  equal  to  our  beloved  Washington?  His  character,  as  it 
goes  down  to  other  ages,  will  become  brighter  and  brighter, 
and,  gathering  fresh  lustre  with  every  succeeding  age,  will 
ever  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  inspired  sen¬ 
timent,  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  Of  the  value  of 
moral  culture  we  find  a  beautiful  instance,  also,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  whose  life  was  a  national 
blessing,  whose  death  was  a  national  calamity  !  It  was  this 
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which  enabled  him  to  discharge  the  graver  duties  of  the 
highest  legal  tribunal  of  his  oountry  with  an  integrity  and  a 
fidelity  which,  for  more  than  one-third  of  a  century,  soar¬ 
ed  above  the  reach  of  party  malediction  or  of  personal  envy, 
and  rendered  him  the  ornament  of  the  forum  and  the  bench, 
and  the  pride  of  his  country.  He  commenced  his  career 
with  the  determination  that  he  would  never  swerve^from  what 
he  knew  to  be  right — that  all  his  actions  should  be  regulated 
by  moral  principle.  In  his  life,  pure  and  holy,  justice  seem¬ 
ed  embodied. 

“He  lived  as  one 

Sent  forth  of  the  Omnipotent,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice.’’ 

History  affords  the  most  ample  proof,  that  where  genius 
and  attainment  are  united  with  high  moral'  worth,  and  then 
alone,  we  have  an  approach  to  the  perfection  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Science  is 
best  studied  by  the  lamp  of  inspired  truth,  and  he  who  in 
his  investigations  would  proceed  without  that  safety-lamp  is, 
like  the  miner  groping  in  darkness,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  exposed  to  constant  danger  from  the  explosive 
gases,  which  surround  him,  or  liable  to  be  crushed  beneath 
the  very  object  for  which  he  toils.  Science  commits  suicide 
when  it  severs  itself  from  religious  belief.  Without  the  light 
of  Christianity,  intellectual  knowledge  can  only  be  compared 
to  Milton’s  Pandemonium  : 

“A  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  its  lurid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful” — 

revealing  only  the  miseries  and  ignorance  of  man,  and  be¬ 
traying  its  own  inability  to  relieve  the  one,  or  truly  enlighten 
the  other.  Philosophy  most  successfully  promotes  her  high¬ 
est  interests,  her  true  dignity,  by  a  cherished  sympathy  with 
the  oracles  of  divine  truth. 

We  are  also  admonished  on  this  subject  -by  the  obituary 
notices  of  ancient  republics  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  history  of  the  wmrld.  The  experiment,  too,  was  made  in 
modern  France,  and  with  human  reason  and  human  power  to 
aid  in  the  trial.  The  idea  of  moral  obligation  was  publicly 
and  fearlessly  renounced  ;  the  law  of  God  was  declared  void  ; 
his  existence  was  denied  ;  his  worship  was  abolished ;  his 
temples  were  closed  ;  the  Bible  was  burned  ;  and  instead  of 
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the  bright  hopes  of- immortality,  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep 
Avas  inscribed  upon  the  tomb;  and  the  result  may  be  learned 

in  one  of  the  darkest  records  in  the  history  of  time.  The 

%/ 

consequences  were  too  terrible  to  be  endured.  France  was 
forsaken  in  her  madness  by  the  offended  God  of  the  universe! 
She  was  converted  into  one  vast  field  of  carnage  and  crime, 
and  made  the  theatre  of  horror  and  blood,  the  most  appalling 
the  world  ever  witnessed.  Profligacy  and  vice,  in  all  their 
terrific  forms  and  most  shocking  aspects,  every  where  sped 
dismay  and  desolation.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  “This  period  was  the  consummation  of  whatever 
was  afflicting  or  degrading  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
On  the  recollection,  I  blush  as  a  scholar  for  the  prostitution 
of  letters;  as  a  man,  1  blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity.” 
Virtue  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  successful  admin¬ 
istration  of  any  government.  Says  the  learned  Cousin  : 
“We  have  abundant  proof,  that  the  well-being  of  a  people, 
like  that  of  an  individual,  is  in  no  wise  secured  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  ^^intellectual  powers  or  very  refined  civilization.  The 
true  happiness  of  a  people  is  founded  in  strict  morality,  self- 
government,  humility,  and  moderation.  No  human  institu¬ 
tions,  in  which  men  are  assembled  together  to  act  in  concert, 
no  matter  how  limited  be  their  number  or  how  extensive, 
however  wise  may  be  their  government  or  excellent  their 
laws,  can  possess  any  measure  of  duration  without  that  pow¬ 
erful  cement — virtue  in  the  principles  and  morals  of  the 
people.”  Quid  leges  sine  moribus  vance  proficiuntf  “Soon¬ 
er,”  says  the  pious  Plutarch,  “might  a  city  stand  without 
ground  than  a  State  maintain  itself  without  a  belief  in  the 
gods.  This  is  the  cement  of  all  society,  and  the  support  of 
ail  legislation.” 

We  have  the  highest  authority — the  authority  of  Inspira¬ 
tion — for  the  deeply-interesting  truth,  that  for  our  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men,  for  our  present 
and  future  felicity,  for  its  influence  domestic  and  social, 
moral  worth  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  all  the  gifts  of 
intellect,  [the]  advantages  of  position,  or  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 

“Peace  follows  virtue,  as  its  sure  reward  ; 

And  pleasure  brings,  as  surely  in  her  train, 

Remorse  and  sorrow  and  vindictive  pain.’’ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  because  the  vicious  man 
is  sometimes  successful  and  prosperous  in  life,  and  the  vir¬ 
tuous  man  is  often  the  victim  of  disappointment  and  advor- 
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sity,  that  therefore  the  condition  of  the  former  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  latter.  Shadows  and  clouds  may  for  a  season 
obscure  the  path  of  the  good  man,  and  he  may  sulfer  sorrow 
and  persecution  ;  but  he  possesses  within  him  a  peace  “which 
passeth  understanding,”  which  worldly  pleasure  can  neither 
impart  nor  destroy.  Not  so,  how’ever,  with  the  vicious. 
Although  surrounded  by  objects  of  enjoyment,  and  soothed 
by  flattery,  and  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  admiring 
thousands,  the  sword  of  Damocles,  supended  by  a  single  hair, 
hangs  above  him  in  his  nightly  slumbers ;  the  ghosts  of  de¬ 
parted  years — departed,  never  to  return — dedicated,  as 
they  may  have  been,  to  selfishness  and  vice,  to  cruelty  and 
folly, 

“Flit  through  his  hrain  in  endless  horror, 

Till  naught  remains  of  life  but  fear  of  death. 

And  all  of  death  is  suffered  but  the  name!” 

How  affecting  and  terrible  the  confession  uttered,  towards 
the  close  of  life,  by  him  whose  extraordinary  genius  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  his  impiety  and  wickedness: 

“The  thorns,  which  I  have  reaped  are  of  the  tree 

I  planted — they  have  torn  me  and  I  bleed  ; 

I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed !” 

We  are  responsible  for  the  use,  or  abuse  of  the  privileges 
entrusted  to  us,  and  our  efforts,  rightly  or  properly  exerted 
will  operate  for  time  upon  our  country,  and  for  eternity  up¬ 
on  ourselves  and  those  who  may  be  influenced  by  our 
example.  Truth  will  either  rejoice  in  our  agency,  or 
weep  over  the  wrongs,  which  we  have  inflicted  upon  her  in¬ 
terests.  What  rich  advantages  of  culture  have  we  enjoyed 
and  what  solemn  duties  such  advantages  impose!  If  we  have 
lived  well,  every  moment  as  it  passes  will  bear  testimony  to 
our  claims  to  endless  happiness  ;  if  we  have  lived  ill,  it  were 
better  that  we  had  never  been  born.  If  time  prove  not  for 
us,  the  decision  of  eternity  must  be  against  us.  Let  us  con¬ 
stantly  remember,  that 

‘  ‘He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.” 

How  vain  are  all  those  sources  of  enjoyment  which  spring 
not  from  the  heart  and  which  tend  not  towmrdsthe  beneficent 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth!  How  inestimable  the  treasures 
and  triumphs  of  a  conscience  void  of  all  oflrence,  of  a  hope 
built  upon  the  eternal  Rock  of  x\ges  and  mounting  to  the 
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skies  !  How  many  heroes  in  the  time  of  trial  have  “dropped 
their  masks  and  shrunk  to  less  than  men.”  Lycurgus,  the 
distinguished  Spartan,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  inordinate 
vanity.  The  stern  and  inflexible  Cato,  in  the  hour  of  disas¬ 
ter  and  distress,  meanly  deserted  his  post,  and  rushed  unbid¬ 
den  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  The  patriotic  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  Brutus,  instead  of  encountering  misfortune,  and 
resisting  the  storms  of  adversity,  ingloriously  plunged  into 
the  gulf  of  eternity.  This  is  the  character  of  all  worldly 
philosophy.  When  its  practical  results  are  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  spirit  inculcated  by  the 
blessed  Redeemer  and  practiced  by  his  disciples,  how  wide 
the  diiference  !  The  one  is  the  offspring  of  this  world,  and 
dies  in  the  death  of  the  objects,  that  inspired  it ;  the  other  is 
Heaven-created  and  Heaven-directed ;  its  source,  duration 
and  reward  are  eternal. 


ARTICLE  IX, 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Text-Book  of  Church  History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Gieseler.  A 
New  American  Edition  revised  and  edited  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Netr  Aork.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Dr.  Gieseler  was  born  at  Petershagen,  Prussia,  in  1798. 
Losing  his  mother  at  a  very  early  age  he  received  his  first  instructions 
from  his  grandfather  who  taught  him,  before  he  had  reached  his  fourth 
year,  to  be  a  good  reader.  In  his  tenth  year  he  wms  sent  to  the  Orphan 
Home  at  Halle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  counsels  and  care  of  Niemeyer,  lor 
whom  in  after  life  he  always  retained  a  profound  regard.^  He  assisted 
him  in  his  studies  and,  on  their  completion,  secured  lor  hlm^  a  position, 
as  teacher  in  the  Institution.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  duties  in  1813 
he  responded  to  the  call  of  his  country  to  enter  the  ranks,  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  War  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Magdeburg.  When  peace  was  declared  in  1815  he  resumed  his  literary 
labors,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  B.ector  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Minden, 
and  subsequently  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Cleve.  In^  1819  he 
became  Professor  in  the. University  at  Bonn,  by  which  Institution  he 
had  already  been  honored  with  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity.  His  rapid 
advancement  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  his  Critical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
earliest  History  of  the  Written  Gospels,  which  appeared  in  1818,  and 
was  received  by  the  public  with  so  much  favor.  He  also,  at  an  early 
period  in  his  career,  published  an  essay  on  the  Lazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites,  and  contributions  on  the  Science  and  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  indicated  talent  of  a  high  order  and  his  thorough 
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philological  culture.  He  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Bonn 
upwards  of  twelve  years,  devoting  himself  during  the  time  with  great 
assiduity  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  stiidie‘=,  the  department  of 
Ecclesiastical  history,  in  w'hich  he  gave  instruction.  It  was  at  this 
period  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  “Text  Book  of  Church 
History.”  In  1832  he  was  traiisfered  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  identified  with  every  good  enterprize  and  filling  many  important 
positions,  he  labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  until  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  I8d4.  The  name  of  Gieseler  is  scarcely  more  familiar  to 
Germans  than  to  English  and  American  Theologians.  In  reference  to 
the  great  value  of  his  History  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  It  has 
received  the  general  approbation  of  scholars  in  all  countries-  of  every 
ecclesiastical  name.  Of  its  kind  it  has  no  rival.  The  matter  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  generally  reliable.  Results  are  given  with  precision  and 
impartiality.  iVccurate  citations  from  the  original  authorities  are  c:ire- 
fully  presented  in  the  notes,  so  that  the  reader,  in  the  critical  examination 
of  the  subjects,  is  at  liberty  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  statements. 

In  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  History,  which  come  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  translation  by  Drs. 
Davidson  and  Hull,  in  the  Edinburg  edition,  has  been  made  with  addi¬ 
tional  references  to  more  recent  German  works,  as  well  as  to  English 
authorities.  Important  changes  have  been  made  by  the  American 
editor,  in  presenting  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  original  and  in 
correcting  numerous  mistranslations.  The  fourth  volume  has  been 
translated  entirely  by  Professor  Smith,  so  competent  for  the  task,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  same  excellencies  as  distinguish  his  version  of 
Hagenbach’s  Hist.irv  of  the  Doctrines.  This  is  the  most  thorough  and 
elaborate  portion  of  Gieseler's  great  work,  and  was  the  favorite  ofject 
of  his  indefatigable  labors,  although  not,  perhaps,  so  well  kncwvvn  in 
England  or  in  this  country.  We  here  have  exhibited  the  whole  history 
of  the  Reformation  and  its  results,  the  theological  conflio.ts  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  doctrinal  development  during  this  period  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
R'.dormation,  the  German  and  the  Swiss,  the  changes  in  Luther’s  views, 
and  the  growth  of  Protestant  opinions.  The  fifth  volume  will  contain 
an  authentic  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  same 
period,  and  also  a  history  of  the  whole  Church  from  1648  to  recent 
times,  as  published  from  notes  left  by  Dr.  Gieseler  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  his  colleague  Dr.  E.  R.  Redepenning.  The  work  when 
completed  wall  form  a  full  and  accurate  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
till  1848,  and  will  be  found  an  important  help  to  the  student,  a  valuable 
guide  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  investigations,  as  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  foster  a  love  for  historical  truth  and  the  dissemination  of 
Christian  freedom. 

A  Manual  of  Church  History.  By  Henry  E.  F.  Guericke,  Doctor 
and  Pr(Tessor  of  Theology  in  Halle.  Translated  from .  the  German  by 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  Ancient  Church  History, •comprising  the  first  six 
centuries.  Andover:  W.  F.  Draper.  Guericke’s  Church  History  in  the 
original  has  passed  through  eight  editions,  which  in  a  country  so  devo¬ 
ted  to  this  branch  of  studv  as  Germany,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its 
great  excellence ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  -ame  space  to. 
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tiiul  so  much  matter,  or  so  complete  a  history  during  the  period, 
which  it  treats,  us  is  given  in  this  Mnmial.  The  author  in  his  theolog¬ 
ical  position  sympathizes  most  thoroughly  with  the  peculiar  views  of 
JjUther,  and  is  very  cordial  in  his  reception  of  the  Symbols  of  the 
Church.  The  work  shows  a  deep  interest  in  evangelical  truth  and  is 
marked  by  accurate  learning,  careful  research,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  practical,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  aspects  of  Christianity.  The 
facts  are  presented  with  great  clearness,  fulness  and  discrimination. 
The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Book  of  Pisalnis,  in  Hebrew  and  English,  arranged  in  Parallelisms. 
Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1863.  The  Hebrew  text  is  according  to 
Hahn,  and  the  arrangement  in  verse  with  a  few  variations  is  that  of 
Rosenmullei’i  In  the  English  text  the  common  version  has  been 
adopted,  excepting  the  use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  each  line. 
The  Hebrew  and  English  are  so  ari  anged,  that  the  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers  are  placed  opposite  each  other.  The  occasional  instances,  in  which 
the  idioms  of  the  two  language  interfered  with  such  an  arrangement, 
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are  indicated  by  braces,  enclosing  the  translation.  This  attractive  vol¬ 
ume,  printed  on  good  paper  and  in  clear  type,  is  quite  creditable  to  the 
Andover  press. 

Memoir  of  Nathanael  EmmonSi  With  sketches  of  his  friends  and 
pupils.  By  Edwards  A.  Pc.rki  Boston.  Congregational  Board  ot  Publi¬ 
cation.  1861.  We  have  seldom  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  a  memoir,  as  Professor  Park’s  Life  of  Dr.  Emmons  has  afforded 
us.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  works  in  the  department  of  Biography  ever 
published.  The  subject,  a  most  eminent  original  and  able  preacher  of 
his  time,  is  sketched  by  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  gifted  writer  with 
rare  endowmentSj  whose  vigorous  and  graceful  pen  adorns  every  thing 
which  it  touches.  The  incidents  in  the  long  life  of  Dr.  Emmons  have 
been  diligently  and  carefully  garnered  up,  and  with  great  skill  employed 
in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  pecullarties  of  his  character,  as  a  man 
and  a  preacher,  and  his  position  as  a  theologian*  We  have  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  feeling,  that  we  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
a  most  remarkable  man  ;  we  have  received  a  vivid  impression  of  his 
habits  of  life  and  of  the  views  he  entertained,  on  almost  every  question 
of  general  and  ecclesiastical  interest  and  gathered  many  important  sug¬ 
gestions  and  practical  lessons.  The  volume,  we  are  sure,  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  not  only  by  Congregationalists  but  also  by  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  denominations. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethunei  By  her  Son,  George  W.  Bethune, 
D.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Bethune*  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1863.  Mrs.  Bethune 
was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  so  well  known  for  her  earnest 
and  active  piety,  and  her  disinterested  and  noble  efforts  on  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity*  The  daughter  was  of  a  kindred  spirit  and  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  similar  labors,  establishing  Sunday  Schools,  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  other  Institutions,  abounding  in  every  good  work, 
and  humbly  seeking  Divine  aid  in  the  minutest  and  most  secular  duties. 
Her  correspondence  indicates  a  life  of  great  activity,  of  deep  spiritual- 
itv  and  strong  faith  in  the  promises  of  God.  The  work  is  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  memorial  by  a  gifted,  devoted  sou  of  a  sainted  mother, 
whose  influence  over  his  earlier  and  maturer  years  he  always  gratefully 
appreciated.  Among  the  benevolent  labors  of  Mrs.  Bethune  most 
prominent  was  the  founding  of  the  New  York  i\.sylum,  in  which  were 
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associated  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  HolFinan  and  other  excellent  women  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  were  interesteil  in  reading  the  volume,  to 
find  credit  given  to  our  own  Francke  for  the  infiaence,  which  his  Life 
and  the  History  of  his  Orphan  House  at  Halle  exerted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Institution  which  accomplished  so  much  good,  at  a  time  too 
when  comparatively  little  attention  in  this  country,  wos  given  to  such 
subjects.  “It  [the  Life  of  Francke]  becanse  a  study,”  says  the  biog¬ 
rapher,  “around  the  fireside  and  Avas  regarded  as  a  means,  used  by  Prov¬ 
idence  to  assist  them  in  their  benevolent  difficulty.” 

A  Mami.al  of  JVbrskw,  suitable  to  be  used  in  legislative  and  other 
public  bodies,  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  Military  and  Naval  Acade¬ 
mies,  Asylums,  Hospitals,  etc.  Compiled  from  the  forms  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  common  usages  of  all  Christian  Denominations.  And 
jointly  recommended  by  eminent  clergymen  of  various  persuasions, 
Philadelphia;  George  W.  Childs,  1862,  Dr.  Shields,  the  compiler  of 
this  beautiful  Manual,  has  shoAvn  himself  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  task,  undertaken  by  him.  He  has  accomplished  a 
work,  which  in  advance  would  have  been  pronounced  by  some  altogether 
impracticable.  The  compilation  seems  to  meet  with  general  satisfaction. 
It  has  received  the  cordial  endorsement  of  eminent  clerorvmen  of  differ- 
cut  Protestant  denominations,  such  as  Bishops  Potter  and  Mcllvaine, 
Presidents  Woolsey  and  Sears,  Drs.  Boardman,  Barnes,  Durbin,  Krauth, 
Williams,  Stockton,  Hodge,  Dales,  Harbaugh,  Cooper,  De  Witt  and 
Thompson.  The  Forms  of  Worship  presented  contain  nothing  sectarian, 
or  to  which  any  denomination  might  object  ;  the  selections  have  been 
made  on  the  principle  of  retaining  as  much  as  is  possible  of  Avhat  is 
common  to  all  Christian  people  and  as  little  as  possible  of  what  is 
peculiar  to  any.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  choice  Hymns,  appended, 
together  with  complete  and  valuable  Tables  of  Scripture  Lessons, 
Psalms,  Ilymusand  Prayers,  as  a  Directory  for  ordinary  and  particular 
occasions. 

CJiamher's  Encijclopcedioj. — A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge 
for  the  People,  Illustrated.  Yol.IV.  Phil.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1862. 
We  have  already  spoken  in  high  terras  of  this  publication.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  work,  emphatically  an  encyclopedia  for  the  people.  We  have 
examined  with  some  care  the  volumes  that  have  already  appeared  and 
are  satisfied  that  the  work  is  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  articles  are 
brief  and  condensed  yet  fully  comprehensive  and  sufficiently  extended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  that  large  class  of  individuals 
who  desire  a  reliable  encylopscdia  and  yet,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
are  precluded  from  procuring  a  more  entensive  work,  In  opening  the 
volume  before  us  we  find  the  articles  on  Erfurt^  Epistolce  Ohsuroritni 
TTro Erasmus^  Fagging,  Fasting,  Genevieve,  Grenade,  Gcsta 
liomanorum  and  on  other  topics,  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  than 
those  often  presented  in  similar  works  of  greater  pretensions.  The 
beautiful  wood-cuts,  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  very  much  en¬ 
hance  its  interest  and  value. 

Churches  between  the  Mountains.  A  History  of  the  Lutheran  Con¬ 
gregations  in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania.  By  Rev.  D.  H.  Focht,  A. 
M.,  Pastor  of  Christ’s  Lutheran  Church,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.  Balti¬ 
more.  T.  N.  Kurtz,  1862.  Mr.  F  ocht  deserves  great  credit  lor  his 
industry  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  in  gathering  together  the 
tacts  and  incidents,  the  valuable  statistics  here  presented.  The  volume 
is  tull  of  information  in  reference  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Lu- 
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tlieran  Church  in  Perry  county,  and  furnishes,  in  the  historical 
sketches  of  the  churches,  abundant  illustration  of  the  toil  required 
and  the  self-denial  practiced  by  those,  who  labored  to  build  up  our 
Church  in  this  region.  The  book  is  interesting  and  instructive  not 
only,  as  a  local  history,  to  those  who  are  identified  with  these  congre¬ 
gations,  but  to  all  who  love  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  from  such 
sources  that  the  future  historian  will  derive  his  inu.terials  for  writing 

^  O 

ing  a  lull  and  connected  history  of  our  Church  in  this  Country. 

Simple  Conversations  on  Engineering^  with  illustrations  from  Na¬ 
ture  and  applications  to  Spiritual  Life.  For  Jthe  use  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Philadelphia.  Lutheran  B.-ard  of  Publication.  18G8,  The  author  of  this 
volume,  Lewis  L.  Houpt,  Esq.,  not  only  occupies  a  prominerit  position  in 
the  profession,  t!.  wdiich  he  has  devoted  himself,  but  for  many  years  has 
been  actively’  and  efficiently  engaged  as  a  Sabbath  School  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  in  other  services,  connected  with  the  benevolent  enterprises  of 
our  Church’.  In  the  present  effort  he  has  shown  a  disposition  to  make 
liiinself  useful,  and  has  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  Sunday 
School  literature.  The  book,  we  are  sure,  will  entertain  and  instruct  the 
young.  It  presents  a  brief  and  satisfactory  account  of  engineering  and 
of  the  steam-engine  with  illustrations  from  nature,  applied  to  spiritual 
life.  It  abounds  in  ingenious  thought,  expressed  in  clear  and  forcible 
language,  and  contains  many  practical  lessons,  sound  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  especially  useful  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  work 
w'as  prepared.  We  are  gratified  that  we  have  those  among  us  who 
are  able  to  supply  the  Church  with  the  kind  of  literature  which 
is  required. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth.  Considered  in  its  Histori¬ 
cal,  Chronological  and  Geographical  Relations.  By  S.  J.  Andrews. 
New  York.  Charles  Scribner.  18o3.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
arrange  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  as  presented  by  the  Evangelist, 
in  chronological  order,  and  to  state  the  reasons  of  this  order.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  thorough  scholar,  a  man  of  industry  and  patient 
research  and  has  carefully  examined  all  the  resources  in  Europe  and 
this  country  for  throwing  light  on  the  subject.  The  theme  is  treated 
■with  reverence  and  great  candor,  the  discussion  is  clear  and  methodi¬ 
cal,  difficulties  are  explained,  and  the  conclusions  reached,  satisfactory. 
The  book  may  be  safely  recommended  to  students  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
teachers  of  Bible  Classes  and  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  their  investigations. 

Folilical  Fallacies  An  examination  of  the  false  assumptions  and 
refutations  of  the  sophistical  reasonings,  which  have  brought  on  this 
Civil  War.  By  George  Junkin,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner.  1863.  The  author  of  this  volume  has  long  been  known  to 
the  American  public,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  was  President  of  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  devotion  to  the  Union  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
position  and  fiee  to  the  North  for  security.  In  the  introduction  of  the 
work  there  is  an  interesting  narrative  given  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
manly  stand,  which  he  resolutely  took  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Secession.  The  book  is  not  designed  to  give  a  history  of  the  Rebellion 
but  to  expose  the  fallacies,  which  lie  .X  the  root  of  the  great  conspiracy 
and  have  contributed  to  its  success.  The  miserable  sophistries  of  Cal¬ 
houn  and  others  are  criticallv  examined  and  successfully  confuted  by 
historical  testimony.  Dr.  Junkin  is  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and 
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is  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  He  is  thoronprlily  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  questions  he  discusses,  and  wielJs  a  vigorous  pen.  Al¬ 
though  in  some  of  his  conclusions,  we  may  differ  from  the  cherished 
friend,  of  our  youth,  with  whose  name  are  ass'»ciated  many  plea.sing 
recollections,  we  thank  him  for  his  book  and  regard  it  as  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  present  Civil  War. 

The  Bible,  as  an  Educating  Power  among  the  Xations.  By  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia,  J.  C.  Garrjgues  k  Co.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
course,  originally  delivered  before  the  Bible  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
Colleiie  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  repeated  before  other  Institutions  of  the  country.  Professi'r  Hart  is  a 
man  of  original,  vigorous  thought,  of  extensive  and  varied  knowledge, 
and  of  sincere,  active  piety,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  prac¬ 
tical  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation.  The  address  before 
us  is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  his  pen,  and  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
favorable  notices  it  has  received.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  pecu¬ 
liar  ability.  Important  truths,  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
in  moulding  individual,  as  well  as  national,  character,  are  presented  with 
great  force,  and  in  pure,  beautiful  language,  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  make  an  impression.  The  diffusion  of  such  sentiments, 
paiiicularly  at  the  present  day,  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

Duderleiu's  Hand-Booh  of  Latin  Bgnomjnies.  Translated  by  Ptcv. 
H.  A.  Arnold.  B.  A,,  with  an  introduction.  By  S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D. 
Andover:  W.  F.  Draper,  I860-  We  have  been  acquainted,  for  some 
years,  with  the  merits  of  this  work,  and  cordially  commend  it,  as  one  of 
the  best  Manuals  on  Latin  Synonymes,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  student.  The  distinctions,  in  words  of  greater  or  less  sim¬ 
ilarity,  are  generally  well  founded,  and  presented  by  the  author  with 
great  clearness.  The  advantages,  derived  from  the  study  of  Synonymes, 
are  too  great  to  be  disregarded  by  tlie  student  who  desires  an  intimate 
and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Pecord.  Philadelphia,  George 
W.  Childs.  186H.  We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  enterprising 
publisher  for  this  interesting  and  important  work.  It  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country,  not 
only  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  topics  introduced,  but  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  vvith  which  they  are  given.  As  a  compend 
of  statistics,  political,  educational,  religious,  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  commercial,  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  as  a  record  of  events,  as  an 
epito.me  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  United  States,  it  has  never 
been  surpassed.  To  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  to  men  of  all  profes¬ 
sions  and  uursuits,  it  will  be  found  a  treasury  of  information,  reliable 
and  most  valuable,  as  well  for  immediate  and  constant  use  as  for  future 
reference.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  supply  a  great  public  want.  Its 
preparation  has  involved  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  but  it  has  been 
executed  with  eminent  success,  and  the  facts,  carefully  gathered  from 
oriirinal  sources,  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  pos-<ible  date.  The 
obituary  notices  tff  the  most  distinguished  persons,  wlio  have  died  in  the 
United  States  during  1861  and  1862,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
wmrk,  as  is  also  the  list  of  books,  with  their  titles,  sizes  and  prices,  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  last  year  in  this  country.  There  is  likewise  an  in¬ 
structive  article,  with  several  diagrams,  in  connection  with  the  statistics 
of  the  Census,  indicating  the  changes  in  the  relative  population  of  the 
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States,  and  the  varying  ratios  in  the  increase  of  the  free  and  slave  pop¬ 
ulation,  worthy  the  careful  study  of  the  enlightened  statesman. 

d'he  work  is  most  creditable  to  our  own  country,  and  we  trust  its  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  our  friend  Childs  to  continue  the 
publication  of  so  valuble  a  Serial. 

The  llehellion  Record:  A  Diary  of  American  Events,  1860-G2.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Frank  Moore.  New  Yoik.  G.  'f.  Putnam.  Four  volumes  of  this 
valuable  Serial  have  appeared.  They  contain  a  full  and  concise  Diary 
of  events,  connected  with  the  Great  Rebellion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention  in  Dec.  1860  to  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  isclusive.  The  official  reports  and  narratives  of 
all  the  battles  and  skirmishes,  that  have  taken  place  during  the  War, 
are  ^iven,  together  with  numerous  songs  and  ballads,  loyal  and  rebel 
incidents  and  anecdotes  of  personal  daring  and  courage,  and  finely  exe¬ 
cuted  portraits, "engraved  on  steel,  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
time.  The  work  is  executed  with  diligence  and  ability,  and  posses- 
es  great  value  and  special  interest,  as  a  repository,  not  only  for 
present  perusal  but  for  future  reference.  It  is  indispensable  to  every 
private  and  public  Library. 


The  Wonderful  TesHmonies.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  on  the  evening  of  December  IdtE, 
1862.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co- 

A  l)LiCourse,“delive7'ed  in  St.  Peter's  English  Lutheran  Church,  ]\Iid- 
dletown,  Pa.,  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  2Tth,  18*62.  By  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Ehrehtirl,  A.  M.  Lancaster,  Pa.  E.  H.  Thomas  &  Sun. 

On  Magnifying  God's  Work.  A  Thanksgiving  Discourse,  preached 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Rhinebeck,  Nov.  28th,  1861.  ByJR.ev. 
W.  H.  Luckenbach,  Pastor  of  the  Third  English  Lutheran  Church  of 
Rhinebeck.  Albany:  J.  Munsell. 

The  Unioril  of  Christ  and  Believers-.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
English  Lutheran  Church,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  May  25th,  1862.  By  Rev.  D. 
H.  Focht,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  Christ’s  Jjutheran  Church,  New  Bloomfield, 
Pa.  Gettysburg,  H.  C.  Neinstedt,  1862. 

The  Kation's  Gratitude  and  Hope.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  27th, 
1  862.  By  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  Pastor.  Pittsburg,  W.  G. 
■Johnston  &  Co. 


A  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  By  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Congregation  in  Albany.  Charles  Van  Benthuysen,  1863. 


A  Discourse,  delivered  at  Spencertown,  N.  Y.,  at  the  funeral  of  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge,  D.  D.,  who  during  his  whole  ministry  was  the 
subject  of  total  blindness.  By  Wm.  B.  Sprague.  D.  D,  Albany.  1863. 

Annual  Report  o  f  the  Superintendent  oj  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  Jan.  9th,  1863. 
Bv  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck.  Albany.  Comstock  k  Cassidy, 

'The  Prophetic  Times.  A  New  Serial,  devoted  to  the  exposition  and 
inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  speedy  coming  and  reign  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  related  subjects.  Edited  by  Rev.  Drs.^Sciss,  Newton, 
Duffield  and  others.  Philadelphia.  W.  Z.  liarbert.  1863. 
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]'lio  clinracteristlc  fealnres  ol  this  issue  is  the  number,  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  translations,  excellence  l)otli  of  the  matter  rendered, 
and  of  the  workmanship.  One  is  on  J^uther’s  preaching,  translated 
from  Eberle,  by  Dr,  Schaefler,  of  Germantown  ;  another  is  Aphorisms 
on  the  practical  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  from  Thoma- 
sius,  by  llev.  G.  A.  Wenzel  5  the  third,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  is  from 
the  French,  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Heydenreicli ;  the  fourth,  is  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  from  Zeller,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  whose  reputation  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  tasteful  translator  is  not  confined  to  our  Church.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  number  is  its  high  exegetical  standard.  Three  of 
the  translations  are  exegetical.  The  article  on  the  salutations  of  St. 
Paul,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bittinger,  beloiigs  to  the  same  class.  No  one,  who 
reads  it,  will  think  that  we  exaggerate,  when  we  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  finest  articles  of  its  kind  which  have  ever  graced  the  pages  of 
any  American  Theological  Review.  It  is  as  finely  analytic  as  Paley  in 
his  Horse  Paulinm,  and  has  a  warmth  and  poetical  life  in  addition,  of 
which  Paley  has  nothing.  The  practical  element  is  sustained  by  Dr. 
Finckel’s  “Luther  and  the  Reformation,  and  Rev.  P.  Bergstresser’s 
“Christian  Sabbath.”  To  the  hand  of  the  Editor  we  owe  the  more 
purely  literary  features  of  the  number,  to  which  he  contributes  some 
very  sound  and  useful  hints  on  “Self-Culture,”  and  a  number  of  “No¬ 
tices  of  New  Publications.”  The  Review  shows  everywhere  the  careful 
hand  of  the  Editor. — Lutheran  &  Missionary. 

The  articles  entitled,  “Luther's  Preaching,”  “St.  Paul  and  St.  James,” 
and  “Hebrew  Poetry,”  are  well  elaborated  papers,  suggestive,  important. 
Mr.  Bittinger's  “Salutations  of  St.  Paul”  deserves  special  notice.  It 
evolves  much  matter  for  thought,  out  of  seemingly  small  material.  It 
applies  the  microscope  of  patient  investigation  to  God’s  revelation  of 
the  Word,  and  demonstrates  that  like  the  revelation  of  nature  the  clo¬ 
sest  scrutiny  unfolds  only  profoundest  truths. — Lutheran  Observer. 

The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review  for  April  presents  us  with  Luther’s 
Preaching,  its  Origin  and  its  Peculiarities,  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  Luther  and 
the  Reformation,  Aphorisms  on  the  Practical  Explanation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  by  Prof.  Heyden- 
reich,  Hebrew  Poetry,  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  the  Salutations  of  Paul,  by  Rev. 
J.  B.  Bittinger,  and  Self-Culture,  a  very  instructive  and  finished  produc¬ 
tion,  originally  delivered  as  an  address  before  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  College. — Kew  York  Evangelist 

This  number  is  one  of  great  excellence.  The  opening  article,  on 
Luther’s  Preaching,  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  as  are  also  two 
or  three  of  the  others.  These  translations  are  a  peculiarly  valuable 
feature  of  the  Quarterly.  German  theological  literature  furnishes  some 
of  the  richest  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  certainly  the  work  of  selection 
and  translation  could  not  well  be  committed  to  better  hands  than  men 
of  German  origin,  like  many  contributors  to  the  work  before  us.  The 
article  named,  for  instance,  is  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  Great  Reform¬ 
er's  preaching.  We  wish  all  our  ministers  could  have  the  privilege  of 
judging  it  for  themselves.  The  whole  work  is  able,  scholarly,  and  above 
all  thoroughly  “evangelical,”  as  its  name  implies. — The  Morning  Star. 

In  the  present  number  we  have  no  less  than  three  articles  w^hich  are 
translated  from  the  German.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  thus  kept  in  lit¬ 
erary  communication  with  the  rich  treasures  of  German  theological  lit¬ 
erature.  To  those  who  have  learned  to  value  the  theological  literature 
of  Germany,  without  having  access  to  the  theological  sources,  the 
Evangelical  Review  deserves  to  be  recommended,  as  a  store-house  of 
German  Theology. —  The  Methodist. 

This  able  Review  is  the  most  punctual  of  all  the  Quarterlies,  and  is 
always  freighted  with  good  things. — Sunday  School  Times, 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  of  Providence  and  of  Grace, 
we  find  every  where  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  gradual 
development.  The  seed  that  is  cast  into  the  earth  has, 
bound  up  in  it,  the  sturdy  oak  that  will  ere  long  defy  the 
blast  of  the  tempest.  The  infant,  opening  its  eyes  upon  the 
light  for  the  first  time,  has  within  itself  the  elements  of  a 
power  that  may,  by  and  by,  move  the  world.  An  event, 
that  seems  altogether  trivial  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
may  prove  the  germ  of  some  great  national  convulsion,  or 
revolution,  or  reformation.  The  Christian  Church,  origi¬ 
nally  consisting  of  a  few  individuals,  of  an  ordinary  type 
of  intellect,  and  of  no  worldly  consideration,  has  been 
gradually  extending  itself  for  almost  two  thousand  years, 
until  it  is  now  represented  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  And  yet  the  glory  of  the  Church  has  only  begun 
to  appear  ;  it  has  within  it  resources  which  are  yet  to  he 
developed  in  a  state  of  greatly  increased  purity  and  effi- 
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ciency,  and  in  a  progressive  and  finally  universal  ex¬ 
tension.  What  then  are  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
Church  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  intelligently,  we  must 
understand  definitely  in  what  the  resources  of  the  Church 
consist.  In  one  word,  they  consist  of  whatever  is  adapted  to 
minister  to  the  Church’s  prosperity  or  extension.  We  say 
to  whatever  is  adapted  to  bring  about  this  result ;  for  many 
things  are  over-ruled  for  its  accomplishment,  which  yet 
have  no  natural  adaptedness  to  it.  We  know  that  God’s 
purposes,  and  perfections,  and  promises  are  all  pledged  for 
the  final  complete  triumph  of  the  Church ;  and  we  know 
that  he  is  always  moving  forw’ard  towards  this  grand  issue, 
and  that  even  the  most  hostile  agencies,  in  which  there 
seems  a  full  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  are,  by  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  power,  rendered  ultimately 
tributary  to  the  advancement  of  his  cause  and  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  glory.  But  this,  surely,  is  not  the  divinely 
appointed  instrumentality  for  doing  God’s  work  ;  for  though 
He  may  render  evil  the  minister  of  good,  our  only  concern 
with  evil  is  to  avoid  or  resist  it.  He  has  prescribed  the 
use  of  certain  means  for  sustaining  and  carrying  forward 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  between  which  and  the  end  at 
which  they  aim  there  is  a  natural  and  obvious  connection. 
And  these  means  constitute  what  we  here  intended  by 
the  resources  of  the  Church.  They  are  chiefly  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Talent^  or  good  natural  intellectual  endowments.  The 
slightest  glance  at  mankind  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  there 
is  great  diversity  in  men’s  intellectual  constitutions ;  and 
that  this  diversity  has  respect,  not  only  to  the  proportions 
in  which  the  different  qualities  are  blended,  but  also  to 
the  general  strength  and  completeness  of  the  whole  intel¬ 
lectual  man.  The  multitude  may  be  said  to  occupy,  in 
this  respect,  about  the  same  level ;  while  here  and  there  one 
towers  far  above  the  rest,  and  performs,  for  his  every  day 
w’ork,  what,  to  minds  of  an  inferior  order,  seems  well  nigh 
miraculous.  Now  we  are  far  from  saying  that  intellects  of 
only  an  ordinary  capacity  may  not  perform  much  good 
service  for  the  Church — and  that  in  various  ways  ;  but 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  greater  lights  should  be 
put  in  requisition  ;  that  men  of  the  largest  comprehension, 
of  the  keenest  discernment,  of  the  greatest  skill  to  encounter 
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difficulties,  and  the  highest  ability  to  control  the  popular 
oiind,  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  Church,  and  ready 
to  place  their  fine  powers  as  a  willing  offering  at  her  feet. 
While  minds  of  a  humbler  mould  are  laboring  diligently 
in  the  honorable  sphere  whieh  Providence  has  marked  out 
for  them,  (for  there  is  no  sphere  ef  Christian  duty  that 
is  not  honorable,)  the  services  of  these  more  gifted  minds 
are  demanded  on  some  wider  or  grander  scale  ;  perhaps  to 
develop  new  plans,  or  to  harmonize  discordant  influences, 
er  to  infuse  fresh  life  and  power  into  some  languid  and 
waning  enterprise  for  good.  Those  who  would  know  what 
the  highest  order  of  talent  can  accomplish  in  the  pulpit, 
may  read  the  sermons  of  Davies,  and  Dwight,  and  Mason, 
and  a  multitude  of  others;  though  even  this  wflll  give  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  their  poiver— and  above  all,  let  them 
read  the  history  of  Whitefield — his  history  rather  than 
his  sermons ;  for  while  he  could  sway  a  vast  assembly, 
as  no  man  of  his  day,  or  perhaps  any  other,  ever  could,  the 
moment  he  put  pen  to  paper,  strangely  enough,  he  dwindled 
into  an  ordinary  man.  And  there  is  scarcely  one  of  our 
great  benevolent  institutions,  which  has  not  had  for  its 
pillars  great  as  well  as  good  men  ;  whose  history  could  be 
written  without  revealing  the  workings  of  at  least  some  one 
spirit  that  bore  the  stamp  of  true  intellectual  nobility. 

As  another  of  the  resources  of  the  Church,  closely  allied 

^  «/ 

to  the  preceding,  we  may  mention  learning,,  or  high  in¬ 
tellectual  acquisitions  and  accomplishments.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  learning  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
indirectly,  as  the  process,  by  w’hich  learning  is  acquired,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  process  of  intellectual  culture, 
by  means  of  which  the  faculties  are  developed  and  strength¬ 
ened,  and  fitted  to  act  with  increased  efficiency  or  to 
occupy  a  wider  field.  Or  the  influence  may  be  direct  ;  for 
while  Christianity  is  the  patroness  of  all  sound  learning, 
equally  true  is  it  that  learning  is  one  of  the  accredited 
auxiliaries  of  a  pure  Christianity.  While  all  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge  may  be  rendered  tributary,  in 
some  way,  to  the  progress  of  human  society,  and  ultimately 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  there  are  certain  branches 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  Scripture 
truth,  and  the  legitimate  workings  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry.  It  is  to  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  languages, 
ia  which  the  Scriptures  were  originally  ivrittcn,  as  well 
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as  witli  the  whole  science  of  Biblical  interpretation,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  almost  numberless  auxiliaries  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  wdth  which  both  the  Church  and  her 
ministi'v  are  now  favored  ;  and  as  we  believe  that  it  is  as 
true  now  as  when  the  venerable  Puritan  Robinson  recorded 
it,  that  “there  is  yet  further  light  to  break  forth  from  God’s 
word,”  so  \ve  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  yet  higher  eiforts  of  biblical  and  theological  learn¬ 
ing.  Against  the  doctrine  that  learning  is  the  natural  ally 
of  the  pulpit  it  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  those  model 
preachers,  the  Apostles,  w'ere  uneducated  men  ;  but  the 
obvious  answer  to  this  is  that  while  one  of  them  at  least 
actually  ivas  one  of  the  most  highly  educated  men  of  his 
time,  they  w^ere  all  inspired  men — -they  spake  and  wrote 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost — and  this  surely 
was  far  more  than  an  off-set  for  the  lack  of  human  accom¬ 
plishments.  But  herein  was  also  manifested  the  wisdom 
of  God ;  for  their  humble  intellectual  rank  gave  additional 
force  to  the  wonderful  success  of  their  ministry,  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  they  had  received  their  commission  from 
above.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  learning  may  be,  and  often 
has  been,  perverted  to  render  the  ministrations  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  pow'erless,  by  overtasking  the  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
dealing  not  in  principles  or  results,  but  in  the  details  by 
which  they  are  reached — but  is  there  any  good  thing  that 
is  not  liable  to  be  perverted  ?  We  admit,  too,  that  there 
are  some  eminently  gifted  and  pious  men,  who,  without 
much  mental  acquisition,  preach  the  Gospel  with  far  greater 
effect  than  many  others  of  a  vastly  higher  order  of  intellec¬ 
tual  culture — but  this  does  not  at  all  affect  our  general 
position  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  learned  ministry. 
Learning,  when  rightly  applied  in  the  pulpit,  simplifies, 
and  illustrates,  and  removes  obscurity  instead  of  creating 
it.  Few  preachers  have  succeeded  better  in  putting  them¬ 
selves  into  communion  with  the  common  mind,  and  we  may 
add  in  enlightening  and  directing  it,  than  Archibald  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Moses  Stuart ;  and  vet  the  mind  of  each  of  them 
was,  beyond  almost  any  of  their  contemporaries,  a  vast 
treasury  of  biblical  and  theological  knowledge. 

Yet  another  of  the  Church’s  resources  is  to  be  found  in 
her  pecuniary  means.  The  whole  Christian  enterprise, 
by  which  we  mean  the  universal  publication  of  the  Gospel 
as  preparatory  to  the  universal  triumph  of  the  Church,  ne¬ 
cessarily  involves  vast  expenditure.  The  men  who  preach 
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the  Gospel  must,  according  to  the  Apostle’s  doctrine, 
live  bj  the  Gospel ;  for  if  they  devote  themselves  to  their 
appropriate  work,  what  shall  sustain  them  if  it  be  not  the 
bounty  of  the  Church  ?  Then  there  are  public  churches, 
Avliich,  from  a  protracted  suspension  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel,  seem  almost  on  the  point  of  extinction — these 
require  to  be  helped,  and  cherished,  and  revived  ;  and  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  somebody  contributes  the  means  of 
doing  it.  There  are  extensive  regions  of  our  own  country 
which  are  simply  a  spiritual  desolation  ;  where  no  churches 
have  ever  been  established,  and  the  Gospel  has  never  been 
preached,  unless  at  long  intervals,  by  some  passing  mission¬ 
ary — here  is  another  call  for  funds  to  sustain  the  heralds 
of  salvation,  who  shall  go  thither,  as  the  instruments,  in 
God’s  hand,  of  making  all  things  new.  And,  finally,  there 
are  the  far-off  dreary  wastes  of  Paganism,  and  Mohamme¬ 
danism,  and  Romanism,  and  other  kindred  systems  of 
error,  where  Christianity  has  yet  to  plant  her  standard, 
and  proclaim  her  heavenly  truths,  and  perform  her  reno¬ 
vating  work — but  who  does  not  see  that  a  vast  amount 
of  silver  and  gold  must  be  put  in  requisition  before  this 
mighty  enterprise  can  be  consummated  ?  To  sustain  and 
keep  in  good  working  order  the  moral  machinery  of  the 
Church  that  is  in  operation  to-day,  is  a  prodigiously  expen¬ 
sive  matter  ;  and  who  will  venture  even  to  conjecture  the 
amount  that  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  her  future  be¬ 
nevolent  operations,  as  they  become  gradually  extended 
and  intensified  to  compass  the  wants  of  the  entire  world  ? 
We  say,  then,  money — however  prolific  of  evil  it  be 
comes  by  perversion — is  one  of  the  divinely  recognized 
means  for  spreading  the  Gospel  through  the  world,  and 
securing  the  Mediator’s  universal  reign. 

The  last  of  the  Church’s  resources  that  we  shall  notice, 
and  that  which  constitutes  the  crown  of  all  the  rest,  is 
living^  earnest  loiety.  You  may  blend  all  other  means 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  a  common  en¬ 
terprise — you  may  put  in  requisition  the  finesUintellects  of 
the  age,  and  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  employ — you 
may  command  the  most  profound  and  critical  and  varied 
learning — you  may  draw  without  stint  from  the  coflers 
of  the  rich — and  yet,  if,  along  with  these  various  and  ne¬ 
cessary  means,  there  be  not  a  spirit  of  enlightened  and 
active  piety,  a  plentiful  baptism  of  divine  influence,  the 
great  work  of  extending  and  building  up  the  Church  can 
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never  go  on,  and  the  reason  is  that  this  would  be  at  best 
a  mere  self-righteous  instrumentality,  destitute  of  all  vital 
energy,  which  God  could  neither  approve  nor  bless.  And 
you  reach  the  same  result  if  ^mu  look  at  this  work  in  detail ; 
for  while  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  piety  could  be  expected 
to  bring  into  existence  the  various  organizations  on  which 
the  prosperity,  not  to  say  the  existence,  of  the  Church 
depends,  nothing  else  could  give  them  a  right  direction, 
nothing  else  could  supply  to  them  a  living  power.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  be  exercised  from 
mere  worldly  considerations,  and  without  any  recognition 
of  dependence  on  Christ,  even  admitting  the  pure  Gospel 
to  be  preached,  what  else  could  you  expect  than  that 
that  which  never  came  from  the  heart  would  reach  the 
heart,  and  that  there  would  be  at  least  as  little  faith  in  them 
who  heard  as  in  him  who  preached  ?  What  would  a  band 
of  careless  and  worldly  Sunday  School  teachers  do  towards 
guiding^the  youthful  minds,  committed  to  their  care,  in  the 
w'avs  of  truth  and  holiness?  What  would  become  of  the 
various  benevolent  institutions  now  in  existence,  and  where 
would  be  the  ground  of  hope  that  others  would  arise,  ac¬ 
commodated  to  future  exigencies,  unless  the  former  were  to 
be  sustained,  and  the  latter  originated,  bj^’  a  spirit  of  active 
piety  ?  Without  this,  where  would  be  that  faith  that 
brings  Almighty  Power  to  help  our  weakness  ?  Where 
that  vigorous,  well-directed,  persevering  activity,  that  never 
falters  in  the  presence  of  obstacles  ?  Where  that  hearty 
co-operation  in  carrying  forward  good  enterprises  that  has 
its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Christians  are  one  in  Christ  ? 
AVhere  that  hallowed  inter-communion  between  earth  and 
Heaven,  through  which  the  spirit  of  Heaven  is  conveyed 
to  the  Church  on  earth,  by  way  of  preparation  for  its  im¬ 
mortal  triumph?  We  repeat,  the  Church  has  no  resources 
that  are  independent  of  a  living  piety.  Other  things  are 
important,  even  indispensable,  in  connection  with  that; 
but  without  it  they  are  as  powerless  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result  as  an  infant’s  breath  would  be  to  hush  the 
tempest. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  resources  of  the  Church — but  on 
what  ground,  it  may  be  asked,  do  they  belong  to  her? 
Why,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  committed  to  Christ  as 
Mediator  for  her  benefit,  and  He  is  pleased  to  employ 
them  as  the  means  of  leading  her  on  to  her  final  triumph. 
She  claims  them  then  by  the  authority  of  her  Head  ;  and 
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there  is  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  that  can  dispute 
her  right  to  them,  or  that  is  adequate  to  wrest  them 
from  her. 

But  if  such  are  her  resources,  what  then  are  her  unde¬ 
veloped  resources  ? 

\Ve  answer,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  those  which,  as 
yet  have  no  actual  existence^  though  it  is  within  our  power ^ 
hy  God's  blessing^  to  create  them.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
come  within  our  province  to  bestow  powers  of  intellect 
that  have  been  withheld  by  the  Creator  ;  but  we  may  be 
instrumental  in  cultivating,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  those 
which  the  Creator  has  bestowed.  There  is  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  many  a  young  man  of 
naturally  vigorous  intellect,  surrounded  by  influences,  utterly 
adverse  to  anything  like  mental  development,  and  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  about  him  that  betokens  even  an  aspiration 
for  learning  ;  but  let  some  benevolent  individual,  or  the 
charity  of  the  Church,  take  that  youth  in  hand,  and  let  him 
feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  being  educated,  and  not 
improbably  his  whole  soul  will  be  fired  with  the  ambition  to 
become  a  scholar;  and  at  no  distant  period  he  will  have 
traversed  the  whole  ground  between  an  illiterate  boy  and 
a  learned  man — and  why  may  not  these  acquisitions,  by 
God’s  blessing,  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  ?  A  young  man  enters  upon  life  deeply  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  yet  dependent 
upon  his  own  efforts  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  But  he  will 
address  himself  industriously  to  the  labors  of  some  honest 
vocation,  not  merely  that  he  may  thereby  provide  for  his 
temporal  wants,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  quicken  the 
onward  movements  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
He  becomes  possessed,  perhaps,  of  what  the  world  calls  a 
large  fortune — and  this  in  respect  to  him  is  like  a  new 
creation.  All  around  us,  and  whithersoever  we  go,  there  are 
persons  who  are  strangers  to  the  renewing  powmr  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who,  instead  of  being  fellow-helpers  together  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  mutual  auxiliaries  to  each  other’s 
destruction — all  these  are  susceptible  of  being  born  from 
above  ;  of  being  moulded  into  the  faithful  servants  of  God, 
and  the  heirs  of  a  heavenly  life — and  though  a  Divine 
agency  is  requisite  to  accomplish  this  result,  yet  it  is  the 
ordinance  of  God  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  a  human  in¬ 
strumentality  should  be  joined  with  it.  In  this  last  men¬ 
tioned  case,  there  is  literally  a  new  creation,  requiring  the 
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exercise  of  Divine  power;  and  yet  it  is  as  legitimate  a  field 
for  man  to  labor  in,  as  if  the  work  to  be  accomplished  came 
within  the  range  of  his  own  unassisted  ability. 

\\e  remark,  again,  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
Cliurch  are  those  which  exist  luithout  hemg  recognized. 
There  are  many  men,  especially  young  men,  who  are  admir- 
abl}^  qualified  by  nature,  by  grace,  by  training,  to  occupy 
important  positions,  perhaps  in  the  Christian  ministry,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  great  field  of  evangelical  benevolence,  whose 
mature  qualifications  for  these  places  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked,  in  consequence  of  which  the  measure  of  their 
usefulness  has,  to  say  the  least,  been  greatly  abridged.  So, 
too,  there  is  much  wealth  in  the  Church,  that  is  now  utterly 
useless  as  a  means  of  its  prosperity,  that  ought  to  be,  that 
might  be,  rendered  greatly  tributary  to  its  advancement. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  every  one  knew 
might  be  consecrated  to  objects  of  Christian  benevolence, 
without  injustice  to  any  body,  would  have  remained  as  a 
ruinous  legacy  to  children,  but  for  the  suggestion  of  some 
discreet  friend,  that  the  money  would  yield  a  better  interest, 
if  it  were  given  directly  to  the  Lord.  Here  again,  the 
resources  were  in  existence,  but  they  had  not  till  now  been 
recognized  in  any  such  sense  as  to  be  rendered  available. 

We  only  add,  under  this  article,  that  those  recources  of 
the  Church  that  exist  and  are  recognized^  hut  not  applied^ 
may  be  said  to  be  undeveloped.  Every  thing  here  is  prac¬ 
tical,  and  is  to  be  judged  entirely  by  the  result  which  it 
accomplishes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  has  been  educated,  perhaps  by  the  charity  of  the 
Church,  for  the  Christian  ministry — he  becomes  possessed 
of  the  requisite  intellectual  furniture,  passes  successfully 
through  his  appointed  trials,  and  comes  forth  a  regular 
accredited  ambassador  of  God.  But  his  mind  becomes 
gradually  drawn  away  from  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and, 
at  no  distant  period  he  has  abandoned  them  altogether,  and 
is  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  secular  engagements. 
There  are  in  that  man’s  mind  resources  which  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  undeveloped,  because  unapplied.  Take 
another  case — a  benevolent  individual  has  made  a  bequest 
for  some  charitable  object;  but  the  sum  bequeathed,  instead 
of  being  judiciously  applied  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  is 
suffered,  from  mistake,  or  oversight,  or  inattention,  to 
remain  utterly  unproductive,  when  it  might  be,  ought  to  be, 
as  it  was  designed  to  be,  employed  as  a  benevolent  minis- 
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istration.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  developed  before  it 
is  applied  to  its  legitimate  purpose. 

Our  next  general  inquiry  is.  How  are  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  Church  to  he  developed  ?  The  answer  is, 
partly  by  a  human^  and  partly  by  a  Divine  agency. 

In  illustration  of  the  power,  we  may  mention,  first,  the 
Pulpit^  or  the  Divine  ordinance  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  This  institution  is  designed  to  act  upon  two  classes 
of  persons,  which,  together,  constitute  the  whole  world, 
saints  and  sinners ;  and  in  either  case  its  tendency  is 
towards  the  result  which  we  are  now  considering. 

It  accomplishes  its  legitimate  effect  upon  the  impenitent, 
the  unforgiven,  the  unholy,  by  subduing  their  rebellion,  and 
pacifying  their  consciences,  and  moulding  them  not  only 
into  the  servants,  but  the  children,  of  God.  But  in  every 
case  in  which  this  effect  is  produced,  there  is  a  new  in¬ 
stance  of  the  development  of  a  principle  of  piety,  which, 
of  necessity,  converts  its  possessor  into  a  pledged  auxiliary 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  in¬ 
dividual  supposed  may  have  his  lot  cast  in  a  more  public  or 
a  more  private  sphere,  he  may  become  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  or  he  may  be  called  to  preside  over  some  department 
of  benevolent  action,  or  he  may  move  in  the  humblest  circle, 
and  never  even  be  heard  of  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
neighborhood,  but  in  each  case  he  has  his  own  field  of  active 
usefulness,  and  there  is  that  within  him  that  will  ensure  his 
occupancy  of  it. 

And  if  such  be  the  action  of  this  Divine  ordinance  upon 
an  ungodly  world,  gathering  lively  stones  for  the  Heavenly 
Temple  out  of  the  wastes  of  spiritual  death,  what  influence, 
in  the  way  of  developing  the  Church’s  resources  does  it 
exert  upon  those  who  have  already  enlisted  under  Christ’s 
banner  ?  In  general  it  advances  the  work  of  their  sanc¬ 
tification,  purifying  their  spiritual  discernment  for  the  better 
understanding  of  their  duty,  and  strengthening  them  with 
all  might  in  the  inner  man  for  the  more  vigorous  and  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  it.  But  more  than  this  ;  it  exhibits  to  them 
their  duty  in  detail ;  in  connection  with  their  various  rela¬ 
tions,  and  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  which 
Providence  may  place  them  ;  and  it  enforces  the  claims  of 
duty  alike  upon  all  classes.  It  makes  prominent  the  great 
truth  that  all  our  faculties,  all  our  possessions,  come  from 
God,  and  are  to  be  consecrated,  in  some  way,  to  his  service. 
VoL.  XIV,  No.  56,  61 
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It  illustrates  the  obligations  of  the  rich  to  contribute  of 
their  abundance,  and  of  all  to  give  according  as  the  Lord 
hath  prospered  them,  in  aid  of  the  great  work  of  evange¬ 
lizing  the  world.  It  encourages  the  young  to  form  habits 
of  Christian  activity,  to  seek  positions  of  Christian  use¬ 
fulness,  especially  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday  School,  and  if  Providence  opens  the  way 
into  some  wider  and  more  prominent  field  of  benevolent 
labor,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  occupy  that  also.  And 
to  crown  all,  the  teachings  of  the  Pulpit  are  invested  with 
a  Divine  authority — they  are  nothjng  less  than  God’s  own 
teachings — they  come  to  us,  claiming,  by  a  Divine  right, 
our  attention  and  regard — and  hence  the  power  which  they 
are  fitted  to  exert,  actually  do  exert,  in  revealing  and  bring¬ 
ing  into  active  service,  the  resources  which  God  has  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Church  for  her  own  extension. 

Another  part  of  man’s  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  is  by  the  Press.  The  art  of  printing  does  for 
the  eye  what  the  ordinance  of  preaching  does  for  the  ear ; 
except  that  mind  acts  upon  mind  with  far  greater  power 
through  the  utterances  of  the  living  voice  than  through  the 
medium  of  insensible  types.  Still  the  tract,  the  volume, 
above  all,  the  Book  of  Books,  may  and  often  does  find  its 
way  where  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  has  never  been 
established ;  and  it  is  quite  supposable  that  it  should  convey 
the  good  seed  into  some  mind  where  it  would  otherwise 
never  have  been  lodged.  But  the  Press  and  the  Pulpit, 
instead  of  being  regarded,  each  as  an  independent  agency, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  mutual  auxiliaries  of  the  same 
great  cause,  the  Pulpit  possessing  the  greater  power,  the 
Press  taking  the  wider  sweep.  To  say  nothing  here  of  the 
almost  innumerable  works  which  the  Press  is  constantly 
pouring  forth,  designed  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  care¬ 
less,  or  to  illustrate  Christian  obligation,  or  purify  and 
invigorate  the  inner  life,  we  will  advert  only  to  the  prodig¬ 
ious  influence  of  the  religious  periodical  press,  especially 
as  we  witness  its  operation  in  our  own  country.  Like  all 
other  good  things  it  is,  indeed,  liable  to  perversion, — some¬ 
times  actually  is  perverted,  to  purposes  of  great  evil ;  but 
still  it  is  mighty  to  move  the  heart  of  the  Church  for  good — 
it  diffuses  an  enlightening,  quickening,  elevating  influence 
far  and  wide.^  A  single  number  of  a  well-conducted  relig¬ 
ious  newspaper,  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  rich  and 
varied  blessing,  of  which  it  may  prove  the  medium  ?  It  may 
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contain  some  appeal,  condensed  into  a  single  sentence,  that 
shall  turn  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  into  a  minister  of 
wrath,  and  urge  him  away  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  to  get  it 
sprinkled  with  atoning  blood ;  or  that  shall  fall  with  a 
mountain’s  weight  upon  the  heart  of  some  backslider  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  send  him  off  to  his  closet  to  pray  and  weep.  Or 
it  may  contain  some  suggestion  that  shall  give  to  the  heart 
of  a  young  man,  anxious  to  know  his  duty,  a  direction 
towards  the  Christian  ministry,  and  be  the  means,  ultimate¬ 
ly,  of  bringing  to  that  blessed  work  one  who  shall  be  the 
instrument  of  turning  many  to  righteousness.  Or  it  may 
contain  some  information  in  respect  to  the  wants  or  woes 
of  the  world,  or  in  respect  to  what  has  already  been  done  to 
meet  them,  that  shall  set  some  Christian,  whose  eye  rests 
upon  it,  to  devising  liberal  things,  in  the  train  of  which  shall 
come  light  and  blessing  to  some  dark  portion  of  the  earth. 
Or  it  may  contain  some  record  of  a  revival  of  religion,  that 
shall  touch,  as  a  fire  from  Heaven,  some  half-discouraged 
Christian,  and  thus  not  only  mark  a  bright  epoch  in  his  own 
personal  experience,  but  perhaps  also  make  him  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  reproducing  the  same  blessed  state  of  things  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  The  religious  press  is  a  power,  migh¬ 
ty  in  developing  the  Church’s  resources. 

So  also  much  may  be  done  to  the  same  purpose  by  both 
the  individual  and  associate  influence  of  members  of  the 
Church.  If  individuals  sometimes  over-rate  their  personal 
influence,  giving  themselves  credit  for  a  measure  of  power 
over  other  minds  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  they  often  under-rate  it,  and,  in  the  strength  of 
this  false  estimate,  most  unnecessarily  circumscribe  their 
own  usefulness.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  limit  to  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  one  well-directed  mind  that  is  always 
upon  the  look  out  for  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Yonder 
is  a  Christian  missionary,  in  whose  bosom  is  reproduced  the 
spirit  of  David  Brainerd  or  Henry  Martyn ;  whose  labors 
are  fast  changing  the  wilderness  into  a  garden ;  and  whose 
whole  life  is  the  testimony  that  he  would  shrink  from  no 
sacrifice,  by  means  of  which  he  might  help  forw^ard  the 
cause  to  which  he  is  devoted — if  you  find  out  the  history  of 
that  man,  it  will  be  something  like  this — a  living,  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  Christian  was  attracted  to  him  first  by  some 
exhibition  of  superior  intellect ;  and  then,  by  God’s  grace, 
he  succeeded  in  changing  the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  giving 
his  affections  an  upward  tendency ;  and  then  he  bid  him 
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quit  the  farm  or  the  workshop,  and,  with  a  generous  hancJ, 
dealt  out  to  him  the  means  of  becoming  trained  for  the 
sacred  office — and  in  due  time  he  was  invested  with  it ;  and 
he  chose  his  field  of  labor  in  the  w'ilderness  ;  and  already 
many  a  wandering  savage  has  been  enlightened  and  saved 
through  his  instrumentality,  and  waits  to  shine  forth  as  a 
gem,  not  only  in  hh  crown,  but  in  the  crown  of  bis  bene¬ 
factor  also.  Yonder  is  a  well-endowed  and  well  conducted 
institution  for  training  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry 
— hundreds,  and  it  may  be  thousands,  have  passed  through 
its  prescribed  course,  and  are  scattered  all  over  the  land,  all 
over  the  world,  fulfilling  their  duties  as  the  heralds  of  salva¬ 
tion — but  that  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  suggestion  of 
a  single  mind ;  and  though  the  influence  of  that  mind  was 
immediately  seconded  by  that  of  other  minds,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  speedily  have  been  lost  in  the  combined  influence  of 
a  multitude,  yet  it  will  always  remain  true  that  it  was  the 
germ  of  the  enterprize  that  gave  to  the  Church  one  of  its 
noblest  institutions.  Yonder  is  an  Education  Society,  gath¬ 
ering  the  Church’s  bounty  for  the  training  of  her  sons ;  or  a 
Missionary  Society,  taking  them  in  charge,  when  they  are 
trained,  to  do  the  Lord’s  work  in  heathen  lands ;  or  a 
Bible  Society,  whose  business  it  is  to  dispense  the  written 
word  to  the  wretched  and  destitute — ^but,  here  again,  there 
is,  or  there  has  been,  somewhere  upon  the  earth,  a  mind  in 
which  this  noble  conception  existed  in  solitary  grandeur ; 
and  though  no  one  now  may  be  able  to  point  to  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  say  “Thou  art  the  man,”  yet  the  day  of  revelation 
and  retribution  will  at  once  show  who  he  was,  and  measure 
out  to  him  a  glorious  reward. 

But  if  a  member  of  the  Church  may  do  so  much  to  de- 
velop  its  resources,  in  an  individual  capacity,  w’hat  may  not 
be  expected  from  a  well  organized  and  well  sustained  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  ?  Each  of  those  combinations  for 
purposes  of  good,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  as  illus¬ 
trative,  in  their  origin,  of  the  power  of  individual  influence, 
becomes  a  fixed,  and  enduring,  and  mighty  agency,  for 
testing  and  developing  the  powers  oi  the  Church.  And 
when  united,  and  especially  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  whole  sisterhood  of  benevolent  associations  which 
the  Church  now  embosoms,  must  not  this  agency  possess  an 
energy  that  transcends  all  human  comprehension  ?  Under 
its  benign  workings,  talent  finds  its  way  out  of  its  original 
obscurity ;  learning  offers  itself  as  the  hand-maid  of  truth  ; 
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wealth  shows  a  large  heart,  and  opens  a  liberal  hand ;  and 
piety,  full  of  life,  and  love,  and  power,  divides  her  tirae 
between  the  closet  where  she  supplicates  God’s  gracious 
help,  and  the  world  where  she  scatters  her  benefactions. 
Indeed  we  may  consider  the  whole  Church  as  one  grand 
community  engaged  in  revealing  and  applying  her  own 
resources  ;  and  the  more  united,  and  earnest,  and  faithful 
she  is,  the  larger  will  be  the  treasures  that  she  will  reveal  for 
the  advancement  of  her  prosperity. 

But  there  is  a  Divine  as  well  as  human  agency  employed 
here — and  it  is  two-fold, — the  agency  of  Providence  and 
of  Grace. 

God’s  providence  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  ordering  of 
our  lot,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  our  own  devising.  That  youth  just  now  referred  to,  as 
having  been  raised  from  obscurity,  perhaps  positive  degra¬ 
dation,  by  the  hand  of  Christian  charity,  and  conducted  by 
the  same  hand  into  a  field  of  honorable  usefulness,  was  all 
the  time  under  the  direction  and  care  of  God’s  gracious 
providence — it  may  have  seemed  an  accident  that  he  came 
under  the  eye  of  his  earthly  benefactor ;  but  it  was  no 
accident — it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  an  arrangement 
made  by  Him,  who  guides  the  winged  arrow,  and  directs  the 
sparrow’s  fall.  Not  unfrequently  affliction  becomes,  in  this 
way,  the  ministei*  of  good — the  darkest  cloud  discharges 
itself  in  a  shower  of  the  richest  blessing.  That  man  who 
is  now  doing  valiant  service  for  Christ,  would  never  have 
entered  on  the  Christian  life,  much  less  on  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  but  for  some  fearful  casualty  that  put  his  life  in 
jeopardy,  and  brought  him  to  serious  reflection.  That  man 
who  is  now  giving  his  hundreds  of  thousands  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  received  his  first  benevolent  impulse  on  what 
he  believed  at  the  time  was  his  death-bed,  where  he  saw  all 
his  w’orldly  treasures  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  The  profligate  sale  of  indulgences  by  Tetzel  was 
necessary  to  enlighten  the  conscience  and  fire  the  heart,  and 
nerve  the  arm  of  the  great  Luther,  at  whose  bidding  the 
accumulated  darkness  of  centuries  rolled  back,  and  a  light 
shone,  revealing  God’s  outstretched  arm  for  the  deliverance 
and  purification  of  his  Church.  And  who  can  doubt  that, 
when  the  thick  cloud  that  now  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  our 
own  beloved  country  shall  be  lifted  away,  those  terrible 
scenes  in  which  nothing  appears  to  human  view  but  man 
fighting  against  man,  the  citizen  in  rebellion  against  his 
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government,  the  sword  refusing  to  return  to  its  scabbard 
because  the  whole  land  is  not  yet  deluged  with  blood, — who 
can  doubt,  that  this  fearful  procedure,  in  which  the  friends  of 
darkness  seem  to  be  holding  a  jubilee,  will  be  found  to  have 
had  in  it  the  elements  of  a  grand  purification ;  will  be 
introductory  to  a  brighter  day  for  the  Church  than  she  has 
ever  seen  yet?  And  thus  it  is  always — 

“God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform.” 

H  is  providence  is  always  developing  new  resources  for  the 
Church,  and  just  as  certainly  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm 
as  in  the  sunshine. 

And  He  accomplishes  this  end  by  His  Spirit  no  less  than 
by  his  providence.  In  all  those  cases  of  moral  renovation 
which  we  have  already  referred  to  a  human  instrumentality, 
God’s  Spirit  is  to  be  recognized  in  an  infinitely  higher 
sense — for  in  that  alone  dwells  the  power  that  turns  the 
heart  of  stone  into  flesh.  If  you  will  behold  the  operations 
of  this  Divine  Agent,  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Church,  on  a  grand  scale,  contemplate  an  extensive  revival 
of  religion.  First  of  all,  you  see  new  helpers  in  the  great 
work  of  carrying  up  God’s  spiritual  temple,  multiplying 
around  you ;  for  each  one  upon  whom  God  enstamps  his 
image,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  that  act,  a  pledged  la¬ 
borer  in  the  cause  of  human  salvation.  And  besides,  such 
a  scene  always  brings  with  it  a  fresh  baptism  of  spiritual 
influence  to  those  who  were  previously  enlisted  in  the  good 
work,  invigorating  the  weak  and  the  weary,  swelling  the 
tide  of  Christian  charity,  and  making  all  more  vigilant  to 
observe,  and  more  diligent  to  improve,  the  opportunities  for 
doing  good.  Wherever  God’s  Spirit  is  copiously  poured  out, 
and  religion  extensively  revived,  there  you  may  set  it  down 
as  a  fixed  fact  that  the  facilities  for  promoting  religion  will 
be  greatly  increased,  and  every  movement  in  favor  of 
truth  and  right  will  receive  a  higher  and  stronger  impulse. 
Such  then  is  the  agency  of  man,  and  such  the  agency  of 
God,  by  w’hich  the  process  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  Church  has  been,  and  is  yet  to  be,  sustained. 

It  only  remains  now  to  illustrate  the  obligation  of  the 
Church  to  see  to  it  that  this  object  is  attained;  that  her  re¬ 
sources  are  not  only  rendered  available,  but  are  actually 
applied  to  their  legitimate  purposes. 
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And  our  first  remark  here  is,  that  this  is  necessary  to 
the  accomplishmeut  of  her  oivn  sublime  mission.  This  is 
the  specific  work  which  God  has  committed  to  her;  which 
He  has  not  only  required  her  to  perform,  but  has  rendered 
it  certain,  by  his  own  ordination,  that  she  will  perform.  He 
has  placed  in  her  keeping  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
germ  ot  her  own  final  and  eternal  exaltation ;  and  that  germ 
is  to  unfold  under  her  own  watchful  and  fostering  care. 
She  has  her  part  to  perform  in  bringing  into  exercise  all 
the  appointed  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine  purposes,  and 
thus  educating  herself  for  immortality,  just  as  truly  as  if 
the  providence  and  grace  of  God  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  enterprise.  To  suppose  that  she  should  fail  in  this  were  to 
suppose  nothing  less  than  tha  she  were  recreant  to  her  adora¬ 
ble  Head  ;  that  she  were  a  traitor  to  the  great  Captain  of 
salvation  ;  that  she  had  abjured,  at  once  her  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  power,  and  her  allegiance  to  his  authority. 
She  must  and  she  will  keep  on  in  the  truly  loyal  wmrk  of 
developing  her  own  resources,  and  applying  them  to  their 
legitimate  ends,  until  her  mission  upon  the  earth  is  fully 
accomplished. 

The  Church  is  bound  to  this  also  from  a  regard  to  the 
2yerfection  of  her  own  character.  It  is  a  law  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  pervades  the  whole  intelligent  creation,  that 
improvement  is  consequent  upon  exercise  ;  that  the  faculties, 
while  they  are  working  out  noble  results,  are  themselves 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  very  effort  by  which  those 
results  are  attained.  The  mind  of  the  philosopher,  which 
has  been  struggling  for  years  to  solve  some  great  problem 
of  life,  or  to  fix  definitely  some  one  of  the  creation’s  laws, 
has,  on  reaching  a  successful  termination  of  its  elforts, 
accomplished  a  double  purpose — not  only  has  it  solved  the 
problem  or  ascertained  the  law,  but  the  very  exercise  by 
which  it  has  done  this,  has  re-acted  as  an  invigorating 
influence  upon  its  own  powers.  And  this  remark  applies  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  as  truly  as  the  intellectual — let  the 
will  and  affections  be  brought  into  exercise  in  favor  of  some 
good  object, — for  instance,  the  relief  of  some  sufferer  or  the 
reclaiming  of  some  wanderer,  and  besides  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  worthy  object,  the  very  spirit  of  the  man  will 
acquire  a  fresh  impulse  towards  all  that  is  good.  And  thus 
it  is  with  the  whole  Church — in  developing  her  own 
resources,  she  brings  into  exercise  her  own  energies,  both 
intellectual  and  moral ;  and  these  energies  rise  and  expand 
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and  brighten  in  proportion  as  they  are  exerted  ;  and  thus 
her  own  character  is  always  advancing  from  glory  to  glory. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  her  allotted 
destiny  that  the  Church  should  develop  her  resources.  The 
Israelites,  on  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  in 
their  arrival  in  Canaan,  strikingly  typified  the  Church  in 
her  scene  of  labor  and  trial,  and  in  her  final  entering  into 
rest.  God  had  ordained  that  his  poor  suffering  people  in 
Egypt  should  have  a  safe  home  at  last  in  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  they  had  much  to  do  before 
this  could  be  attained — they  had  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a 
protracted  journey  through  the  wilderness ;  and  though 
God  provided  them  with  the  means  of  doing  this,  they  were 
necessitated  to  keep  their  own  faculties  in  constant  exercise 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  wdll.  In  like  manner  God  has 
provided  a  glorious  resting-place  for  his  own  ransomed 
Church  ;  a  place  where  the  inhabitants  shall  no  more  say 
they  are  sick  ;  where  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  is 
not  needed  because  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof ;  and  this 
is  secured  to  her  by  the  decree,  the  promise,  the  oath,  of 
Jehovah.  Still,  she  has  her  preparatory  work  to  perform  ; 
and  that  work  is  nothing  less  than  the  development  and 
application  of  her  own  resources  in  preparing  her  for  the 
glorious  destiny  that  awaits  her  in  Heaven.  Here  on  earth 
the  Church  sees  through  a  glass  darkly ;  she  is  oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  her  own  weakness  and  impurity ;  she  is  conscious 
of  her  unfitness  to  breathe  a  perfectly  holy  atmosphere,  and 
mingle  with  perfectlj^  holy  beings  in  perfectly  holy  employ¬ 
ments  ;  but  in  the  development  of  her  own  resources,  she 
undergoes  a  baptism  of  suffering  and  of  love,  that  qualifies 
her  for  her  appointed  destiny, — that  of  engaging  in  an 
everlasting  ministration  of  praise  around  the  throne. 

And  last  of  all,  and  above  all,  let  the  Church  be  faithful 
in  this  service  we  are  contemplating,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  Mediator  s  final  triumph.  The  grand 
mediatorial  undertaking, — that  of  gathering  a  Church  from 
the  ruins  of  the  apostacy,  of  redeeming  it  by  an  infinite 
sacrifice,  and  presenting  it  without  spot  before  the  throne, 
to  be  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  power  and 
grace  of  God, —this  mighty  enterprize,  was  committed 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  placed  Him,  from  the 
beginning,  in  an  antagonism  with  all  the  powers  of  evil ; 
and  between  Him  and  them  there  has  always  been,  and  still 
is,  a  contest  going  forward,  which  sometimes  vibrates  to  the 
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innermost  heart  both  of  the  Church  anti  of  the  world.  But 
while  He  is  the  grand  agent,  the  Church  is  the  instrument 
which  He  employs  in  conducting  this  contest ;  and  she 
performs  her  part  in  the  use  of  those  resources  which 
He  has  placed  at  her  command ;  and  she  cannot  be  neglect¬ 
ful  in  respect  to  these  resources  without  not  only  trifling 
with  her  own  best  interests,  but  retarding  his  full  triumph. 
Let  the  Church,  then,  as  she  loves  and  adores  her  gracious 
Redeemer,  and  as  she  would  behold  the  mediatorial  crown 
resting  upon  his  head  in  full-orbed  glory,  labor  with  fresh 
zeal  at  her  appropriate  work  of  using  all  the  means  which 
He  has  placed  within  her  reach  or  has  given  her  the  power 
to  create,  for  consummating  his  purpose  of  redemption  in 
respect  to  our  world.  And  when  the  ransomed  shall  all  be 
gathered  in,  how  will  thanksgivings  flow  from  their  lips  to 
Him  who  hath  redeemed  them  ;  and  how  will  benedictions 
pour  forth  upon  them  from  his  throne,  in  consideration  of 
the  poor  service  which  they  will  have  been  privileged  and 
honored  by  his  grace  to  render  as  preparatory  to  his  com¬ 
plete  mediatorial  exaltation  ! 

We  shall  ' not  have  gained  our  purpose  in  this  train  of 
remark,  unless  the  effect  of  it  shall  be  to  quicken  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  great  duty  we 
have  been  urging.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  fact  that  almost 
every  object,  connected  with  the  progress  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom,  has  some  association  pledged  for  its  furtherance, 
including  of  course  the  creation,  or  the  discovery,  or  the 
bringing  into  exercise,  of  all  possible  means  of  promoting 
its  interests,  renders  it  more  than  possible  that  those  who 
are  not  connected  with  these  societies,  will  imagine  that 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  while  this  vast  associate 
agency  is  at  work  ;  and  more  than  that, — there  may  be  dan¬ 
ger  that  even  those,  who  constitute  these  societies,  will  relax 
individual  effort,  under  the  false  idea  that  there  is  some 
mysterious  power  in  combination  that  supersedes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  brightest  signs  of 
the  times  that  the  Church  has  her  representative  associations 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  field  of  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  fact  neutralizes  or  lessens 
the  obligations  of  any  member  to  exert  himself  individually 
for  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  cause  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  ability.  Be  it  so  that  the  Church  looks  first  to  her 
ministry  for  the  dvelopment  of  her  resources ;  but  she  can 
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do  something  in  the  person  of  every  member, — for  even  he 
who  has  no  access  to  the  world,  may  still  have  access  to 
God,  and  thus  faith  may  move  the  hand  that  moves  the 
planets.  Let  the  ministry  be  more  watchful,  more  earnest, . 
more  resolute,  to  reveal  and  appropriate  all  the  resources 
which  God  has  put  within  their  reach.  Let  every  private 
Christian  look  about  him,  and  see  at  what  point,  or  by 
what  instrumentality,  he  can  labor  to  the  same  end  most 
successfully.  Suppose  you  rescue  from  obscurity  some 
brilliant  or  powerful  mind,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  being 
educated  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  history  of 
his  life  should  turn  out  to  be  a  history  of  well-nigh  apostolic 
usefulness ;  or  suppose  you  should  touch  some  hitherto 
undiscovered  spring  of  Christian  charity,  the  effect  of  which 
should  be,  that  fresh  auxiliaries  to  the  good  cause  should 
spring  up,  or  some  far  off  moral  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  ; 
or  suppose  you  should  put  yourself  into  communion  with 
some  unregenerate  and  careless  friend,  and  should  be  in¬ 
strumental  of  leading  him  to  Christ,  and  he,  in  turn,  should 
be  honored  of  God  in  originating  and  sustaining  some  great 
revival  of  religion,  which  should  be  the  signal  of  a  jubilee 
in  Heaven  as  well  as  on  earth — in  either  of  these  cases  you 
will  have  accomplished  a  measure  of  good,  and  will  have 
entitled  yourself  through  grace  to  an  amount  of  blessing, 
which  exceeds  the  boldest  powers  of  human  comprehension. 
Again,  we  say,  let  every  minister,  let  every  Christian,  not 
excepting  even  the  obscurest  and  the  weakest,  come  up 
fully,  cheerfully,  dependently,  to  this  Heaven-appointed 
work.  And  let  him,  who  has  no  heart  to  respond  to  this 
claim, — no  matter  how  high  a  place  in  the  Church  he  may 
occupy, — scrutinize  afresh  his  own  title  to  Heaven,  lest  what 
he  thought  was  the  signature  of  God’s  Spirit  should  prove 
to  be  the  work  of  his  own  dreamy  and  deceiving  imag¬ 
ination. 

But  we  hear  some  one  ask — What  ?  Seek  to  develop  the 
Church’s  resources  at  such  a  day  as  this,  when  every  avail¬ 
able  energy  that  we  can  command  is  required  to  be  put  in 
exercise  to  save  our  bleeding  country  ?  We  answer,  Yes  ; 
for  the  force  of  the  command  of  Zion’s  King  does  not  depend 
upon  circumstances ;  and  no  darkness  can  be  so  deep  as  to 
constitute  the  semblance  of  a  ground  for  evading  its  obligation. 
Besides,  are  you  quite  sure  that,  in  responding  promptly, 
liberally,  to  the  country's  claims,  you  are  not  actually  un¬ 
covering  foundations  of  richest  blessing  to  the  Church ;  that 
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you  are  not  doing  that  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
should  be  done  before  the  American  Church  shall  properly 
appreciate  the  varied  sources  of  her  power  ?  But  then 
comes  another  voice  speaking  in  a  tone  of  yet  deeper  dis¬ 
couragement,  as  if  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  hour  were 
enough  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  respect  to  the  future, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  throw  into  the  distance  events  which  w’e 
had  hoped  soon  to  realize.  But  what  mean  ye,  0  ye  of  little 
faith,  by  thus  refusing  to  recognize  God’s  hand  in  the 
stormy  night  as  well  as  in  the  calm,  bright  day  ?  At  least 
be  contented  to  hold  your  peace,  while  you  are  thus  under¬ 
going  the  baptism  in  the  cloud ;  for  the  spirit  w’hich  you 
evince  is  contagious,  and  wherever  it  exists,  it  is  an  element 
alike  of  weakness  and  of  bitterness.  Rise  up,  and  gird 
yourselves  with  strength,  all  ye  who  profess  to  be  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  darkness,  in  which 
you  w’alk  now,  conceals  from  you  the  movings  of  the  almigh¬ 
ty  and  all-gracious  arm ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  real,  and 
by  and  by  they  will  be  made  manifest.  And  then  you  will 
bow  before  the  throne  with  admiring  gratitude,  in  view  of 
those  very  events,  w’hich  now  task  your  bleeding  hearts  to 
the  utmost  for  the  exercise  of  submission. 


ARTICLE  II. 

M.  FLACIUS  ILLYRICUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

By  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 

The  justice  which  history  renders  to  eminent  benefactors 
of  mankind  is  sometimes  tardy.  When  their  lofty  principles 
of  honor  and  religion  come  in  collision  with  the  petty  inter¬ 
ests  and  selfish  feelings  of  their  contemporaries,  the  latter 
are  prompted  to  employ  in  the  struggle  which  succeeds,  the 
weapons  of  falsehood  and  defamation.  The  noble  aims  of 
the  former  and  their  large  views  are,  besides,  often  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  ordinary  men  of  their  age  ;  these  are,  accordingly, 
even  wdien  uninfluenced  by  hostile  motives,  easily  persuaded 
by  designing  or  envious  spirits  to  believe  that  there  is  evil 
in  the  purposes  and  acts  of  a  man  of  tow'eriiig  intellectual 
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power,  and  to  withhold  their  confidence  ;  even  when  he  is 
controlled  by  the  purest  and  most  sublime  religious  princi¬ 
ples  he  cannot  always  escape  reproach  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Succeeding  writers  who  are  either  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  his  character,  or  whose  partisan  feelings  lead  them  in 
an  opposite  direction,  are  tempted  to  suppress  all  mention  of 
his  merits  and  to  describe  his  human  failings  in  the  language 
of  exaggeration.  Any  imprudence  of  which  he  may  have 
been  guilty,  even  when  the  motive  was  honorable,  is  con¬ 
torted  without  equity  or  reason  into  a  crime.  Thus  he 
appears  to  later  ages  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  truth 
and  justice  are  repeatedly  violated  by  those  who  unconscious¬ 
ly  repeat  the  unfair  statements  of  their  predecessors.  It  is 
fortunate  for  such  an  individual  when  the  essential  facts  of 
his  history  are  discovered  in  long-lost  documents  which  allow 
him  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  when  they  are  commu¬ 
nicated  to  a  generation  which  can  survey  him  with  calmness 
and  impartiality. 

The  remarkable  man  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  a  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord  in  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  a  most  critical 
period ;  the  latest  generations  will  have  reason  to  bless  God 
for  the  great  and  abiding  work  which  Flacius  was  called  to 
perform.  But  he  encountered  in  his  day  all  the  malice  of 
popery  ;  he  was  opposed  by  time-serving  Protestants,  and, 
to  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  he  was  rebuked  for  an  error  in 
one  of  his  doctrinal  statements  with  inexorable  rigor  by  his 
stern  Lutheran  brethren,  whom  grace  had  enabled  to  re¬ 
nounce  “father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brethren,  sisters, 
yea,  and  their  own  life  also”  (Luke  14 :  26),  rather  than 
prove  unfaithful  to  Christ  and  his  truth.  Hence  Flacius 
was  condemned  at  different  periods  and  for  different  reasons 
by  writers  of  the  most  opposite  sentiments.  Church-his¬ 
torians  of  a  later  day  have  repeated  many  of  these  strictures  ; 
Planck  of  Gottingen,  whose  one-sided  historical  work*  was 
at  one  time  deemed  to  be  impartial  and  sound,  was  too  much 
influenced  by  Rationalistic  tendencies  to  understand  a 
character  like  that  of  Flacius.  His  perversions,  were, 
therefore,  long  regarded  as  fair  statements  of  facts  or  speci¬ 
mens  of  successful  logical  reasoning.  It  was  the  excellent 
Twesten  of  Berlin  who  in  more  recent  times  first  exposed 
the  falsity  of  the  current  statements  respecting  this  much 
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injured  man,  and  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  extraordinary 
merits.*  At  last  a  biographer  was  found  in  W.  Preger,  a 
professor  in  the  royal  Gymnasium  of  Munich,  who  with 
unwearied  zeal  searched  various  libraries  in  Germany,  ex¬ 
amined  vast  numbers  of  manuscripts,  and  then  presented 
the  results  of  his  labors  in  a  complete  biographical  acccount 
of  Flacius.f  To  this  work,  as  well  as  to  RankeJ  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  following  facts,  some  of  which, 
relating  to  the  personal  history  of  Flacius,  have  probably  not 
yet  been  placed  before  an  English  reader. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  is  penetrated  on  the  North  by  the 
Istrian  Peninsula;  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  latter  a 
small  city  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  still  remains, 
named  Albona,  42  miles  S.  E.  of  Triest.  Here  Flacius  was 
born,  March  3,  1520.  The  whole  region,  after  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  state  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
Empire,  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  constituted  an  integral 
portion  of  the  ancient  Illyricura  Occidentale,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  preefecture  called  Illyria 
Orientalis,  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Empire. §  While  the 
republic  of  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  it  exer¬ 
cised  sovereign  authority  over  this  region,  and  during  its 
sway  Flacius  was  born.  His  father’s  name  was  Vlacich,  to 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times  he  gave  a 
Latinized  form  ;  he  also  adopted,  in  conformity  to  another 
usage,  a  geographical  appellation,  styling  himself  Illyricus. 
His  baptismal  certificate  states  that  his  mother  belonged  to 
a  family  of  rank.  The  early  death  of  his  father  did  not 
prevent  the  boy  from  receiving  a  good  education.  After  a 
due  course  of  preparatory  studies,  he  was  sent  to  Venice  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  his  education.  He  was  fortunate¬ 
ly  placed  under  the  care  of  very  able  and  distinguished 
teachers  through  whose  judicious  and  faithful  efforts  his 
intellectual  strength  was  rapidly  developed  and  his  mind 
furnished  with  rich  stores  of  learning. 

Flacius,  as  a  youth,  was  studious  and  grave  ;  he  devoutly 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  as  a  Divine 
revelation,  and  the  elements  of  truth  which  they  contained 

*In  a  lecture  delivered  in  1844,  and  afterwards  printed  with  the 
title  :  Matth,  Flacius  Illyricus. 

fThe  title  is  :  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus  und  seine  Zeit,  von  Wilh. 
Preger,  &c.,  2  vols. 

^Deutsche  Gesch.  im  Zeitalter  der  Ref.  von  L.  Ranke,  5  vols. 
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deeply  affected  his  soul.  He  determined,  like  Luther,  to 
enter  a  monastery  in  order  that  he  might  devote  more  time 
to  the  study  of  theology  and  become  qualified  to  serve 
Christ  in  his  Church.  He  accordingly  sought  one  of  his 
relatives  named  Baldus  Lupetinus,  a  learned  and  devout 
man,  who  held  the  office  of  Provincial  or  director  of  several 
affiliated  monasteries,  and  asked  to  be  received  as  a  lay- 
brother  in  a  monastery  of  Venice,  with  the  intention  of 
subsequently  attaching  himself  to  the  Minorites  (Francis¬ 
cans)  in  Padua  or  Bologna  ;  as  a  compensation  he  offered  to 
bestow  at  once  the  half  of  his  paternal  inheritance  on  the 
order.  Lupetinus  was  a  secret  adherent  of  Luther ;  the 
penalty  which  he  afterwards  suffered,  when  detected,  was  an 
imprisonment  of  twenty  years  in  a  Venetian  dungeon,  at  the 
close  of  which  period  he  was  drowned  in  the  Adriatic.  After 
having  thoroughly  examined  his  young  kinsman  he  informed 
the  latter  that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
brought  to  light  in  Germany  by  Luther,  furnished  him  with 
several  of  the  books  of  the  Reformer,  and  advised  him  not  to 
enter  a  monastery  but  to  seek  out  Luther. 

Flacius,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  but  eager  to  know 
divine  truth,  gratefully  accepted  this  counsel  and  crossed  the 
Alps,  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties  of  his  relatives,  to  whom 
he,  too,  like  the  disciple  (Matt.  8 :  21,  22),  was  commanded 
to  relinquish  the  task  of  “burying  their  dead.”  When  he 
reached  Augsburg  he  was  sent  by  an  adherent  of  Zwingli  to 
Basel.  Here  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  eminent  Simon 
Grynmus,  and  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  But  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Oswald  Myconius  (not  Frederic  Myconius  or 
Mecum,  Luther’s  friend),  with  the  volatile  Carlstadt  and 
others,  painfully  affected  him.  He  was  isolated  ;  his  peace 
of  mind  was  disturbed  ;  his  prayers  seemed  to  loose  their 
power.  Deep  agony  of  soul  succeeded  ;  the  wrath  of  God 
terrified  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  God  had  forsaken  him.  Ho 
could  no  longer  remain  in  Basel,  and  left  it  after  a  residence 
of  one  year.  In  his  discouragement  of  spirit  he  feared  to 
approach  the  presence  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Tubingen,  where  a  countryman,  an  Illyrian  named 
Garbitius,  a  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  re-or¬ 
ganized  University,  gave  him  a  temporary  home.  Here  he 
both  studied  and  replenished  his  exhausted  funds  by  de¬ 
livering  lectures  to  the  students  ;  his  personal  character  also 
secured  for  him  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  many  emi¬ 
nent  men.  But  the  distress  of  his  soul  was  not  healed — he 
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could  not  find  peace  in  God,  and,  at  length,  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  Wittenberg,  then  the  focus  of  light,  the 
abode  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  His  excellent  testimo¬ 
nials  immediately  opened  an  avenue  to  Melanchthon’s  confi¬ 
dence,  under  whose  superintendence  he  resumed  his  studies 
and  also  gave  instructions  to  various  students  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  He  temporarily  experienced  relief  when  he  heard 
the  words  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
But  his  agony  of  soul  soon  returned  and  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  considerate  friend  who  led  him  to  Bugenhagen. 
This  eminent  man  spoke  words  of  consolation  and  offered 
prayer  for  him,  but  Flacius  still  desponded  and  could  not 
hope  for  divine  mercy.  Then  Bugenhagen  conducted  him 
to  Luther,  through  whom  God  was  pleased  to  convey  light, 
peace  and  strength  to  a  spirit  that  had  long  been  exercised 
and  prepared  for  deadly  struggles  in  later  years.  Luther 
had  experienced  similar  trials  and  temptations  ;  he  opened 
God’s  word  to  the  fainting  youth  before  him,  revealed  to 
him  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  unfolded  the  doctrine  of  Justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith.  Both  of  these  remarkable  men  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  same  doctrine,  after  long  and  painful  spiritual 
conflicts,  to  peace  in  God  through  Christ.  A  new  light 
dawned  on  the  troubled  soul  of  Flacius;  the  crucified  Re¬ 
deemer  appeared  in  a  new  and  brighter  form  to  him  ;  the 
last  mists  of  error  were  dispersed,  and  the  doctrine  of  jus¬ 
tification,  as  set  forth  by  Luther,  he  now  recognized  as  the 
pearl  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  sought.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  previously  been  cast  down  to  hell — this 
precious  doctrine  raised  him  to  near  communion  with  God  ; 
he  was  endowed  with  new  life  and  power,  his  soul  was  fully 
emancipated  from  popish  bondage,  the  Spirit  of  God  infused 
through  the  means  of  grace  a  living,  mighty  faith  into  his 
soul,  and  he  consecrated  himself,  his  life,  his  all,  anew  to 
God.  After  that  eventful  period  of  his  life,  he,  too,  like 
Luther,  “stood  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had 
made  him  free.” 

When  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  received 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  Hebrew ;  he  was  adequately 
supported,  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  Wittenberg  Reformers, 
was  married  with  Luther’s  approbation  to  a  daughter  of 
Michael  Faustus,  an  aged  and  faithful  pastor  in  Dabrun, 
began  to  furnish  the  learned  world  with  valuable  literary 
productions,  and  now  passed  the  happiest  period  of  his  life. 
Such  calm  repose,  undisturbed  relations  with  all  around  him 
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and  public  and  private  enjoyments  soon  came  to  an  end, 
and  never  returned.  A  contest — the  Interimistic  or  Adia- 
phoristic  Controversy — was  at  hand  which  agitated  the 
Church  during  many  years  (commencing  in  1548),  and  in 
which  Flacius  proved  himself  to  be  ‘‘a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ;”  it  appears  as  if  God  had  specially  raised  him  up 
at  a  period  when  Luther  was  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  be 
an  instrument  in  securing  the  pure  faith  from  destruction. 
Certainly,  as  far  as  the  facts  are  presented  on  the  page  of 
history,  we  must  judge  that  the  Lutheran  Church,  after  a 
brilliant  rise  and  glorious  but  brief  existence,  would  have 
been  completely  extinguished  or  re-absorbed  by  Popery,  if 
Luther’s  mantle  had  not  fallen  on  Flacius.  The  hand  of 
Divine  Providence  is  here  plainly  seen.  In  order  to  present 
a  clear,  historic  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  refer  to  an 
earlier  period. 

Maurice  (Moritz),  Duke  of  Saxony,*  although  a  Lutheran, 
had,  from  political  and  selfish  considerations,  united  his 
forces  with  the  Emperor,  Charles  Y.  ;  the  latter  gained  a 
decisive  victory  at  Muhlberg,  April  24,  1547,  over  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic,  the  faithful  friend  of 
Luther  and  Protestantism,  and  then  paid  Maurice  the  stipu¬ 
lated  “thirty  pieces  of  silver”  by  investing  him  with  the 
electoral  dignity  of  his  cousin  and  with  nearly  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Saxon  princely  house. 
Luther  was  already  dead  (died  Feb.  18,  1546).  Wittenberg, 
the  cradle  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  now  belonged  to  the 
recreant  Protestant  Maurice.  Melanchthon  retained  his 
professorship  under  the  new  regime,  and  soon  became  a 
devoted  adherent  of  his  new  master.  He  had  not  passed 
through  those  internal  conflicts  which  Luther  and  Flacius 
had  experienced,  and,  while  he  received  the  true  faith  with 
entire  sincerity,  his  soul  was  never  so  powerfully  roused  as 
the  souls  of  these  two  men,  whose  religious  experience 
diff’ered  so  widely  from  his  own.  Hence  he  could  be  delib¬ 
erate  when  their  hearts  were  swelling,  and  was  in  a  higher 

*Duke  George,  Luther’s  old  enemy,  who  died  in  1539,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Henry  j  the  latter,  a  Protestant  in  sentiment,  at  once 
allowed  the  work  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther  to  proceed  in  his 
dominions.  After  his  death  in  1541,  Maurice,  his  son.  to  whom  only  a 
moiety  of  ducal  Saxony  (belonging  to  the  Albertine  line)  had  been 
assigned,  inherited  the  whole  territory  through  the  active  and  disin¬ 
terested  aid  of  his  first  cousin,  John  Frederic,  the  sovereign  of 
electoral  Saxony,  and  head  of  the  senior  or  Ernestine  line.  Ranks 
IV.  114,214. 
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degree  disposed  to  survey  divergent  doctrines  with  indul¬ 
gence.  Some  of  the  views  of  the  Reformed  presented  at¬ 
tractive  features  to  him  ;  the  showy  and  impressive  forms  of 
the  popish  worship  possessed  a  certain  charm  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  himself  remarks  in  the  letter  to  which  we  shall  presently 
advert ;  and,  while  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  he  could  tolerate  opinions  which  were 
really  incompatible  with  it ;  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  could 
endure  usages  which  his  judgment  condemned.  In  1537  he 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  recognize  the  Pope  as 
the  Bishop  of  Christendom.  In  the  same  year  he  advised 
Schenk  the  court-preacher  in  Freiburg  to  sacrifice  his  con¬ 
victions  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  to  administer  the 
Lord’s  Supper  only  in  one  kind,  that  is,  to  withhold  the  cup. 
Such  compliant  tendencies  on  his  part  clouded  the  mind  of 
Luther  when  he  was  near  his  grave ;  he  fixed  his  hopes  on 
Flacius  in  whom  he  discerned  more  of  the  robustness  wdiich 
the  stormy  age  demanded,  and  was  heard  to  say  that  he  was 
the  man  on  whom,  after  his  own  death,  hope,  when  it  began 
to  decline,  would  lean  for  support.* 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Melanchthon  was  severely 
reproached  and  condemned  by  many  Protestants,  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  for  acts  to  which  impartial  history  has 
given  even  a  favorable  interpretation.  Still,  our  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  distinguished  merits  ought  not  to  invest  his 
infirmities  with  an  attractive  character.  After  Luther’s 
death,  a  certain  feebleness  of  purpose  was  revealed  in  him, 
which  had  previously  only  been  suspected.  The  ivy  had 
reached  a  lofty  position  ;  but  when  the  oak  around  which  it 
twined,  had  fallen,  it,  too,  descended  to  the  ground.  His¬ 
toric  truth  records  one  act  in  the  history  of  Melanchthon — 
the  only  really  humiliating  act  of  his  life — which,  while  it 
cannot  extinguish  a  single  ray  of  the  glory  in  which  he 
stands  before  us,  nevertheless,  so  deeply  wounded  large 
numbers  of  Protestants,  that  even  at  this  late  day,  we  cannot 
wonder  w'hen  we  find  them  employing  the  language  of  stern 
rebuke.  It  was  somewhat  more  than  a  year  after  Luther’s 
death,  that  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  occurred.  John  Fred¬ 
eric,  the  Magnanimous,  the  nephew  of  Frederic,  the  Wise, 

*Preger  (I.  35)  quotes  from  Ulenherger  vit.  Flacii,  p.  37S  :  “A  fide 
dignis  farailiai’ibus  Lutlieri  audire  meraini,  tanquam  genii  sui  horainem, 
ilium  (Flacium)  siimmo  loco  habuisse,  bunc  fore  ominatus,  in  quern  se 
vita  functo  spes  inclinata  recuraberet. 
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and  son  of  John  the  Constant,  was  a  prisoner  of  the  emper¬ 
or.  Maurice  took  possession  of  the  lands  of  his  benefactor, 
A  Protestant  by  name,  Maurice  was,  in  a  far  more  emphatic 
sense,  an  ambitious,  scheming  politician  ;  he  had  retained 
among  his  counsellors,  when  he  inherited  the  duchy,  a  cour¬ 
tier  named  Christopher  Carlowitz,  an  obsequious  instrument 
of  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  party,  an  old  opponent  of 
Luther,*  and  a  relentless  enemy  of  John  Frederic  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession. f  It  was  already  a  painful  experience 
to  the  Lutherans  that  Melanchthon,  whom  the  sons  of  the 
captive  elector  desired  to  retain  in  their  service,  preferred 
to  remain  in  Wittenberg  as  a  subject  of  Maurice  who  had 
seized  the  patrimony  of  his  benefactor’s  children.  But 
nothing  equalled  the  indignation  which  a  subsequent  act 
aroused,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Carlowitz,  dated  April  28,  1548,  of  which  the 
impartial  Ranke  says:  “I  could  wish  that  he  had  never 
written  it.”  (V.  60).  The  substance  is  furnished  by  Ranke, 
and  by  Salig  (p.  615),  but  the  original  is  more  fully  given  by 
Preger  (1.  40-42).  Melanchthon,  while  writing  to  Luther’s 
enemy,  speaks  of  Luther,  who  is  now  in  his  grave,  with 
harshness,  and  compares  his  own  pacific  character  with  the 
domineering  spirit  of  which  he  accuses  his  deceased  friend  ; 
wdiile  addressing  a  persecutor  of  John  Frederic,  who  had 
been  so  indulgent,  generous  and  faithful  to  Melanchthon,  the 
latter  allows  himself  to  introduce  unkind  inuendoes  respect¬ 
ing  his  fallen  protector.  So  far,  the  language  of  Melanch¬ 
thon,  which,  as  Ranke  says,  was  employed  in  “an  unguarded 
moment,”  may  be  endured,  if  we  exercise  forbearance  and 
view  it  as  referring  to  private  and  personal  matters.  But 
the  unfortunate  letter,  while  it  refused  any  change  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  declined  to  admit  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
contained  one  passage,  involving  vital  principles,  which  the 
ardent  friends  of  truth  could  not  easily  forgive.  It  is  the 
following :  “I  am  also  quite  willing  to  adopt  the  ceremonies 
■which  the  Augsburg  Interim  prescribes.  *  *  *  As  a 

boy  I  already  observed  all  the  practices  of  the  Church  with 
special  delight,  and  I  am  by  my  very  nature  an  enemy  of 
all  that  clownishness  which  cannot  endure  order  in  [eccle¬ 
siastical]  acts,  and  which  hates  the  common  customs  [of  the 
Church]  as  it  hates  the  dungeon.”  He  then  suggests  to 

*R!inke.  IV.  314. 

iSalig.  Hist,  der  Augs.  Conf.  p.  566. 
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Carlowitz  the  policy  of  securing  for  the  Interim  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  influential  pastors,  whose  concurrence  would  promote 
its  adoption  by  the  Protestants  of  other  German  States. 
Even  Carlowitz  was  amazed  on  reading  the  letter ;  the  con¬ 
cessions  which  the  writer  made,  were  invaluable.  He  tri¬ 
umphantly  exhibited  it  to  all  who  desired  to  see  it, 
and  furnishsd  numerous  copies.  The  letter  was  of  high 
political  as  well  as  doctrinal  importance  ;  copies  were  sent 
home  by  the  ambassadors  of  other  States,  and  when  the 
emperor  read  it,  he  said :  “Now  you  have  Melanch- 
thon  ;  see  to  it  that  you  hold  him  fast.”  (Ranke  Y.  61. 

Before  we  state  the  facts  which  gave  such  significance  to 
this  letter,  we  may  remark  that  it  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
supposed  that  Melanchthon  was  at  this  or  any  other  time 
really  guilty  of  a  “leaning  to  popery.”  We  may  here  apply 
the  same  principles  of  solution  which  the  eminent  Church- 
historian  Lindner  introduces  in  a  somewhat  parallel  case. 
He  assigns  several  weighty  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion 
that  Melanchthon  never  actually  changed  his  original  Luth¬ 
eran  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (including  the  oralis 
manducatio\  and  explains  the  homage  which  he  was  in  his 
later  years  accused  of  offering  to  Calvin’s  theory,  not  as  an 
actual  departure  from  his  earlier  doctrine  in  any  essential 
point,  but  simply  as  a  suppression  of  his  personal  opinions 
for  the  sake  of  forming  a  closer  union  with  the  Reformed, 
“Er  war  Unionsmann,”  says  Lindner.* 

*Kirchengesch.  III.  B.  64.  This  view  disposes  at  once  of  the 
absurd  fiction  of  Heppe  of  Marburg  respecting  the  ‘‘Melanchthonian 
Church.”  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Ebrard  and  his  feeble  party 
have  no  more  right  to  claim  Melanchthon  as  their  own  than  the  Catho¬ 
lics  v/ould  possess  if  they  should  prefer  the  same  claim,  founded  on  his 
course  in  the  affair  of  the  Leipzig  Interim.  His  dc'ctrinal  cunvictions 
were  not  essentially  altered,  but  he  sighed  for  peace  and  union.  His 
mistake  was  that  which  many  other  good  men  have  since  made,  in 
overlooking  the  fact  that  no  “union’’  can  have  value  or  permanence 
which  is  simply  external  and  mechanical.  When  the  “Evangelical 
Alliance,’  first  started  into  life,  its  tremendous  powers  of  deglutition 
would  have  led  to  the  absorption  even  of  the  Universalists,  if  the 
Americans  who  assisted  at  the  partaritinn  had  not  interposed.  A 
healthy  process  of  concoction  could  not  be  expected  from  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  materials  of  the  repast.  Thus,  the  la^t  number  of  the  “Araer. 
Ptesbyt.  and  Theol.  Review”  (April,  1863)  presents  an  article  with 
the  ominous  title;  Freedom  betriti/ed  hy  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
of  England.^  The  “moral  monstrosities”  of  its  periodical;  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Ch'istendom,  and  the  speeches  of  its  once  lauded  President,  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  show  that  its  politics  have  prevailed  over  its  religion, 
^nd  the  apprehension  is  entertained  that  it  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  to 
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At  this  period  the  great  public  work  for  which  Providence 
had  trained  Flacius  commenced ;  his  relations  with  Me- 
lanchthon  and  the  importance  of  the  letter  to  Carlowitz 
cannot  be  correctly  understood  unless  the  great  events 
which  at  the  time  agitated  the  Church  and  the  State,  and 
which  were  connected  with  the  famous  Augsburg  Interim 
are  carefully  considered.  In  the  year  1547  death  had 
relieved  Charles  V.  of  two  powerful  rivals,  Henry  VIIL  of 
England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  whose  threatening 
attitude  had  previously  allowed  him  no  repose ;  he  now 
resumed  his  favorite  plan  of  restoring  the  imperial  throne 
of  Germany  to  the  proud  position  which  it  occupied  in  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  had  commenced  in  1545,  had  not  yielded  the  fruits 
which  the  emperor  had  expected~the  virtual  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  he  held  the  right  of  a  suzerain  of  the  pope.  His 
fears  respecting  a  Turkish  invasion  were  now  lulled,  and  the 
military  resources  of  the  Protestants  were  no  longer  deemed 
essential  to  the  stability  of  his  throne.  He  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Mlihlberg,  seized  the  person  of  John  Frederic,  the 
leading  Lutheran  prince,  and,  soon  afterwards,  secured  by  a 
treacherous  act,  the  person  of  Philip  of  Hesse  ;  the  Protest¬ 
ant  or  Smalcaldic  Alliance  was  totally  destroyed.  Maurice 
and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  the  two  remaining  leaders 
of  the  Protestants,  were  both  influenced  by  personal  and 
political  considerations  which  made  them  pliable  instruments 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  now  took  a  decisive  step.  If 
his  project  of  rising  to  the  summit  of  political  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  power  was  to  succeed,  it  was  indispensable  that  no 
schism  should  remain  in  his  German  dominions.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  determined,  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  to  re-unite 
the  Protestants  and  the  Papists,  by  extorting  the  necessary 
concessions  from  each  party.  His  own  sagacity  had  long 
since  convinced  him  that  unless  Popery  reformed  some  of  its 
worst  vices,  no  union  could  be  permanent;  he  still  hoped 
that  the  acquiescence  of  the  two  discordant  parties  would  be 
secured  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
ulterior  designs.  King  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  receives  in 
history  the  credit  of  having  suggested  that,  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Protestants  could  not  be  extirpated,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  Council  of  Trent  was  not  regulated  honestly  and 

be  disowned  and  scorned.“--There  can  be  no  “onion”  amon^  men  until 
they  have  first  become  “one  in  Christ.”  Any  other  religious  union  ia- 
as  unsubstantial  as  a  phantom  that  flees  from  the  light  of  day. 
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uprightly  by  the  Pope,  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  a  tempora¬ 
ry  system  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  all  parties,  until 
unanimity  could  be  officially  obtained.  The  emperor  adopt¬ 
ed  the  suggestion,  and  such  a  document  was  prepared  deter¬ 
mining  points  respecting  doctrines  and  Church  usages  on 
which  Catholics  and  Protestants  differed  in  sentiment ;  it 
was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  and  promulgated.  May  15, 
1548,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  law  of  the  empire.  As  the 
provisions  of  this  instrument  (the  Formula  ad  interim)  were 
officially  declared  to  be  in  force  only  during  the  interim  or 
intermediate  time  between  its  publication  and  a  final  decision 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  was  called  from  the  city  in 
which  it  was  proclaimed  :  The  Augsburg  Interim.  The 
authors  were  three  in  number  ;  two  Catholic  bishops,  Pfiug, 
who  represented  the  Erasmian  Romanists,  and  Holding  who 
acted  for  the  more  rigid  Romanisis  ;  the  third,  representing 
the  Protestants,  was  Agricola,  a  weak,  vain  man,  the  court- 
preacher  of  Joachim  II.  This  prince  was  a  Lutheran  by 
profession,  but  his  vain  love  of  pomp  and  display  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  tolerate  the  showy  forms  of  the  Romish  mode 
of  worship.  Luther  had  conferred  many  favors  on  Agricola 
(Islebius),  but  afterwards  disowned  him  when  he  introduced 
his  Antinomian  heresy  ;  the  vast  influence  of  Luther  sup¬ 
pressed  this  dangerous  error,  and  Agricola  recanted  outward¬ 
ly  ;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  showed  that  he  remained 
unsound  in  the  faith  to  his  end.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Interim,  he  was  scarcely  consulted,  as  Ranke  thinks,  and 
his  name,  as  that  of  a  Protestant,  was  all  that  he  furnished. 
His  whole  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  anecdote  of  the 
handsome  bribes  by  which  Charles  and  Ferdinand  secured 
his  compliance. 

The  Augsburg  Interim  professedly  conceded  to  the  Prot¬ 
estants  the  temporary  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
as  wmll  as  the  marriage  of  priests,  and,  apparently,  did  not 
reject  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  justification,  but  the  terms  in 
which  the  latter  was  expressed,  involved  popish  or  Pelagian 
views.  The  chief  errors  of  popery  wmre  retained : — the 
Mass,  viewed  as  a  sacrifice;  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the 
Church  ;  seven  sacraments  ;  the  invocation  of  the  virgin 
Mary  and  the  saints  ;  the  pomp  of  processions,  and  all  the 
parade  of  public  worship.  The  Catholics  claimed  that  the 
Interim  did  not  affect  them,  and  was  intended  only  for  the 
Protestants.  At  this  point  of  time  the  purity  of  the  faith 
was  exposed  to  imminent  hazard  ;  if  that  Formula  should  be 
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sanctioned  and  prevail  among  Protestants,  then  Luther 
would  have  lived  in  vain,  the  light  of  Gospel  truth  would 
have  been  completely  extinguished,  and  Popery  would  ulti¬ 
mately  have  been  re-established  with  augmented  and,  indeed, 
invincible  power.  Joachim  w^as  favorably  disposed  and  con¬ 
sented  to  conform  to  the  Interim  in  his  dominions  ;  the 
Palatinate,  although  in  the  Protestant  interest,  also  olfered 
no  opposition.  Maurice  was  embarrassed,  as  he  had  previous¬ 
ly  given  solemn  pledges  to  his  people  of  his  determination 
to  protect  the  Protestant  Church ;  he  declined  to  adopt 
the  Interim  at  once,  but  assured  the  emperor  that  he 
would  employ  all  his  influence  to  secure  its  recognition  by  his 
Lutheran  subjects. 

The  Interim  was  received  by  all  faithful  men  with  one 
loud  cry  ot  horror  and  execration.  Southern  Germany, 
which  w'as  overrun  with  Spanish  imperial  troops,  was  forced 
to  adopt  it,  and  400  Lutheran  pastors,  including  John 
Brenz,  were  driven  into  exile  for  non-conformity;  the  popish 
Mass  was  celebrated  again  in  the  churches,  and  the  restored 
authority  of  the  pope  officially  announced.  The  subordinate 
Lutheran  princes  were  intimidated  and  prepared  to  yield ; 
every  opponent  of  the  Interim  who  could  be  seized,  was 
cruelly  punished,  and  Satan’s  triumph  seemed  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  Tivo  meyi,  the  imprisoned  John  Frederic,  who  re¬ 
pelled  the  Interim  w’ith  scorn,  to  the  grief  of  Charles  (who 
well  knew  the  effect  of  his  example),  and  Flacius.,  were 
chosen  by  the  Lord  as  the  instruments  by  which  Satan’s 
device  should  ultimately  meet  with  a  shameful  defeat. 

When  Melanchthon  first  read  the  Interim  he  was  shocked, 
and  even  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend  Carlowitz  could 
not  overcome  the  horror  with  which  he  surveyed  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  was  placed  before  him,  of  apostatizing  from  the 
truth.  At  length  the  entreaties  and  wily  expostulations  of 
Maurice  so  far  prevailed  that  an  intermediate  course  was 
chosen.  Melanchthon,  who  loved  peace  and  looked  with 
terror  on  the  persecutions  which  non-conforming  Lutherans 
in  other  German  territories  were  suffering,  was  persuaded  to 
regard  various  popish  usages  and  ceremonies  as  merely 
Adiafhora.,  that  is,  things  indifferent,  not  involving  matters 
of  principle.  He  and  his  Wittenberg  colleagues  (Paul 
Eber,  George  Major  &c.,)  first  oppose,  then  re-examine, 
then  alter,  then  recognize  the  Interim  in  its  modified  form. 
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After  numerous  consultations  they  meet  in  Leipzig  and 
adopt  certain  articles  which  constitute  the  Leipzig  Interim. 
That  all  the  abuses  of  popery  should  be  restored,  even 
Maurice  could  not  expect.  But  he  urged  that  if  these 
abuses  could  be  partly  rejected,  partly  receive  a  milder 
interpretation,  then,  possibly,  an  arrangement  might  be 
effected.  Here  the  adiapJioristio  principle  assumed  impor¬ 
tance.  Melanchthon  was  placed  in  a  cruel  position.  He 
was  a  sincere  Protestant,  but,  alarmed  as  he  was  by  the 
persecutions  in  Southern  Germany,  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
any  appropriate  means  which  would  shield  Saxony  from 
similar  afflictions.  Might  not  these  popish  ceremonies,  such 
as  Extreme  Unction,  Confirmation  by  the  bishop  exclusive¬ 
ly,  with  the  chrism  or  holy  oil,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Mass,  the  wearing:  of  an  alba  or  the  change  of 
sacerdotal  vestments  at  the  communion,  be  regarded  as  sim¬ 
ply  adiaphora  to  which  no  moral  character  for  good  or  evil 
belonged?  Might  not  the  ringing  of  the  little  bell,  Latin 
hymns  and  other  forms  connected  with  the  Mass,  be  resumed 
as  harmless  changes?  And  was  not  Extreme  Unction  only 
a  thing  indifferent  ?  What  was  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi,'^  unless  a  mere  form,  an  adia- 
plioron  ?  And  if  the  term  “alone”  (sola)  in  Luther’s  favor¬ 
ite  formula :  “Justification  by  faith  alone'  should  be 
dropped,  did  such  omission  positively  declare  that  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by  human  works  was 
scriptural  ? 

Such  considerations,  enforced  by  the  stress  of  the  times, 
and  by  a  morbid  desire  for  union,  influenced  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  when  they  adopted  at  Leipzig  a  modification  of 
the  26  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  ;  this  modified  form 
received  its  name  from  the  city  in  which  the  last  meeting 
was  held.  Melanchthon,  who  was  aware  (Preger  I.  50)  that 
political  intrigue,  regardless  of  the  truth  of  God,  only  desired 
the  weight  of  his  name,  was  little  satisfied  with  his  own 

"^Festum  Corporis  CJiristi,  FrolinleicJinamsfestj  established  in  honor 
of  the  popish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  assigined  to  the  Thurs¬ 
day  succeeding  Trinity  Sunday,  The  Couucil  of  Trent  adopted  the 
following:  “The  holy  Council  declares  that  the  custom  of  annually 
celebrating  this  pre-eminent  and  adorable  sacrament  with  peculiar  ven¬ 
eration  and  solemnity  on  an  appointed  festal  day,  carrying  it  reverently 
and  honorably  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  public  places  w^aa 
piously  and  religiously  introduced  into  the  Church  of  God.”  Cramp : 
Text  Book  of  Popery^  p.  176.  “It  was  celebrated  as  the  triumphal  festi¬ 
val  of  the  Catholic  faith.”  Alt :  Cidtus  II.  58. 
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course,  and,  as  usual,  regretted  his  concessions  when  the 
results  appeared.  These  concessions  were  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  created  more 
difficulty  than  any  other,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  Melanchthon 
was  not  prepared  to  abandon  its  essential  features,  and,  on 
the  other,  Maurice  could  hope  for  no  gracious  audience  with 
the  emperor  on  presenting  his  modification  of  the  original 
instrument,  unless  he  could  demonstrate  that  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gians  had  given  it  their  approbation.  He  actually  induced 
two  bishops,  Pflug  and  Maltiz,  to  give  their  sanction  to  the 
new  articles,  after  they  had  inserted  certain  expressions 
which  aided  a  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  whole.  The 
word  sola  in  the  usual  Lutheran  phrase  fide  sola  (i.  e.  Justi¬ 
fication  hy  faith  alone^  to  the  exclusion  of  human  works  and 
merit)  was  expressively  omitted  ;  it  was  admitted  that  the 
Christian  virtues  of  the  believer,  including  his  faith  and  good 
works,  might  be  termed  his  righteousness,*  and  that  such 
virtues  were  necessary  to  salvation.  The  exceptions  and 
explanations  of  Melanchthon,  although  intended  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  doctrine,  still  permitted  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  man  was  not  justified  solely  by  the  merits  of  Christ. 
The  Catholics,  who  confounded  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  secured  this  gross  error  also  by  the  insertion  of  their 
technical  term  :  justitia  infusa.  The  doctrine  of  faith  was 
again  abandoned  in  the  statement  respecting  Penitence  and 
the  Sacraments  generally,  with  regard  to  which  the  Interim 
consented  to  suppress  all  mention  of  the  necessity  of  faith. 
For  the  sake  of  facilitating  a  future  re-union  with  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  Melanchthon  now  practically  availed  himself  of 
his  theory  that  it  was  proper,  provided  sound  doctrine  was 
not  affected,  to  regard  all  ceremonies,  the  ecclesiastical 
organization,  &c.,  as  adiaphora ;  Zwingli’s  radicalism,  which 
proceeded  to  the  other  extreme,  he  termed  ^‘Swiss  barbarism” 
(Lindner.  HI.  B.  48).  It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the 
Lutheran  reformation  of  the  doctrine  should  not  be  abandon¬ 
ed,  but  that  the  Lutheran  reformation  of  popish  usages 
should  be  partially  retracted.  The  Leipzig  Interim,  there¬ 
fore,  admitted  the  popish  ordination  of  priests  by  bishops  as 
alone  in  order,  acknowledged  Extreme  Unction,  Confirma¬ 
tion,  &c.,  with  the  attendant  ceremonies,  restored  the 
changes  of  vestments  usual  at  the  Mass,  approved  of  solitary 

*The  original  has  it :  Yirtutes  etiam  et  hona  opera  in  talibus  recon- 
clliatis  justitia  (righteousness)  appellautnr,  kc. — But  St.  Paul  says  : 
“If  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works,  &c/'  Rom,  11-6. 
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Classes  which  the  Lutherans  had  been  rightly  taught  to 
regard  as  a  profanation,  consented  that  the  Mass  should  be 
received  as  a  eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  restored  the  primacy 
of  the  pope,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  and  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  dictate  the  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
After  these  enormous  concessions  were  made,  which  in  truth 
abandoned  nearly  all  the  vital  principles  of  Lutheranism,  the 
theologians  imply  that  such  admissions  may  indeed  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  that  it  would  be  better  to  endure  a  minor  evil 
than  expose  the  Church  to  persecution  and  ruin,  soothingly 
adding  that  ^‘it  would  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  certain  form  of  bondage,  when  only  things  indiffer¬ 
ent  are  concerned”  (servituten  aliquam  in  adiaphoris  esse 
tolerandam).  Still,  “when  the  theologians  looked  at  their 
work,”  says  Ranke  (Y.  65),  “they  were  themselves  confound¬ 
ed,  and  complained  that,  while  they  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  to  such  extremes,  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  opinions  of  the  rulers,”* 

The  controversy  that  followed  has  received  the  names 
both  of  Interwiistic  and  Adiaphoristic  from  the  terms 
mentioned  above.  Ks  no  Lutheran  military  power  now 
existed  which  could  effectually  sustain  the  Lutheran  Refor¬ 
mation  when  a  wide  avenue  for  the  return  of  Popery  in  its 
worst  spirit  had  been  opened,  the  cause  of  truth  seemed  to 
be  hopelessly  prostrated.  Then  God  taught  men  that  the 
Gospel  can  be  sustained  by  His  unaided  power  and  needed 
neither  prince  nor  theologian  of  great  power  and  fame  in 
restoring  it  to  its  supremacy.  The  silent  influence  of  the 
captive  John  Frederic  powerfully  sustained  the  drooping 
hopes  of  many  believers.  But  Flacius,  the  Illyrian,  a 
stranger  in  Germany,  without  money  or  political  influence, 
was  chosen  as  the  chief  instrument  of  God  in  effectins^  his 
holy  purposes.  In  this  struggle,  in  which  the  pope,  the 
emperor  and  leading  Protestant  princes  and  theologians 
seemed  to  forget  their  many  diverging  private  interests 
in  order  to  form  one  united,  colossal  power,  God  again 
“chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
that  are  mighty.” 

*Tbe  tidings  which  Calvin  received  of  these  proceedings  induced  him 
to  address  Melanchthon  in  the  following  terms  :  Plures  tu  unus  paulu- 
luin  cedendo  querimonias  et  gemitus  excitasti,  quam  centum  mo- 
diocres  aperta  defectione.  (Ranke.  V.  68).  But  it  is  said  that  Calvin 
afterwards  remarked  that  exaggerated  statements  had  produced  a  wrong 
impression  on  his  mind  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
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Flacius  at  the  present  period  occupied  a  subordinate 
position  as  a  teacher  in  Wittenberg,  but  his  whole  soul  was 
moved  by  these  proceedings.  He  had  loved  and  revered 
Melanchthon,  but  divine  truth,  to  which  he  owed  all  his 
peace  and  his  hopes,  was  unspeakably  precious  to  him.  Be¬ 
sides,  his  oath  of  office,  taken  when  he  commenced  his  duties 
in  Wittenberg,  bound  him  to  defend  God’s  truth ;  the  work 
which  Luther  had,  with  God’s  blessing  commenced,  could  not 
be  abandoned,  and  ilntichrist  be  permitted  to  resume  his 
sway.  After  fruitless  endeavors  to  withdraw  Melanchthon 
from  the  snares  in  which  he  had  become  involved,  he  prompt¬ 
ly  sacrificed  all  for  Christ  and  withdrew  voluntarily  from 
Wittenberg,  before  the  popish  forms  were  re-introduced, 
leaving  his  family  behind.  He  found  congenial  spirits  in 
Magdeburg,  (where  Luther’s  old  friend  Amsdorf  occupied  a 
high  position),  as  well  as  in  Lunenburg,  Hamburg  and  else¬ 
where,  and  was  cheered  by  the  discovery  that  the  Lord’s 
‘•seven  thousand  in  Israel”  (1  Kings  19 :  18)  still  lived. 
He  finally  chose  Magdeburg  as  his  residence  where  the 
imperial  censorship  of  the  press  could  not  prevail,  and  he 
earned  his  bread  by  rendering  temporary  services  in  a 
printing  office.  As  large  numbers  of  faithful  but  helpless 
Lutherans  urged  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  truth  person¬ 
ally,  he  continued  the  publication  of  numerous  writings 
which  his  prolific  pen  had  already  produced  in  Wittenberg. 
He  exposed  the  threatening  dangers  of  the  Interim  with 
uncommon  acumen  and  unsparing  rigor.  It  taught  men — he 
alleged — to  rely  on  their  works  for  salvation,  thus  robbing 
Christ  of  all  glory  ;  it  did  not  require  faith  in  the  commu¬ 
nicant  ;  it  implied  the  rightful  character  of  popish  ‘‘Indul¬ 
gences  it  converted  Confirmation,  a  rite  of  human  origin, 
into  a  means  of  grace,  and  it  subjected  all  Lutheran  pastors 
to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  to  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  whole  Lutheran  Reformation, 

Flacius  admitted  unequivocally  that  adiaphora  existed, 
and  furnishes  in  one  of  his  works*  a  lucid  exhibition  of  their 
nature.  He  shows  from  1  Cor.  ch,  7  ;  ch.  8;  ch.  9  ;  ch.  10; 
ch.  14,  that  Paul  regarded  the  act  of  marrying,  the  use  of 
certain  articles  of  food,  the  observance  of  certain  days, 
the  acceptance  by  a  teacher  of  a  compensation,  and  the 
alternation  of  teaching  and  singing  at  public  worship,  as  all 
being  adiaphora  (“non  essentials”),  or  things  in  which  the 

*De  vei’is  et  falsis  adiaphoris.  Magdeb.  1549 ;  in  the  next  year  a- 
German  translation  appeared. 
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decision  of  tlie  individual  is  not  sinful,  provided  that  un¬ 
chaste,  superstitious  or  other  unholy  motives  do  not  control 
the  decision.  Ecclesiastical  adiaphora,  in  particular,  are  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  ^public  worship  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  with  regard  to  which  the 
<iivine  and  holy  Head  of  the  Church  has  given  no  specific 
directions,  save  that  all  should  be  done  decently  and  in  or¬ 
der.  Hence,  the  particular  garments  of  the  officiating 
minister,  the  place,  the  time,  the  choice  of  the  hymns  and 
tunes,  &c.,  are  adiaphora.  Hence,  too,  it  was  unwise  and 
sinful  when  controversies  arose  on  points  of  such  unimpor¬ 
tance,  as,  whether  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  should  be 
used  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  But  when — continues  Flacius — 
such  adiaphora  are  specially  chosen  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  and  tend  to  edification,  no  other  than  very  grave 
reasons  would  justify  the  individual  in  departing  from  such 
Church  order.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  observe 
the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  precisely  on  the  day  when 
the  Jews  observe  the  Passover  [probably  an  allusion  to  the 
decision  in  A.  D.  325  of  the  Quartodecimanian  controversy], 
but  when  the  Church  has  once  designated  the  time,  no 
individual  ought  to  introduce  disturbances  by  insisting  un¬ 
necessarily  on  a  change.  The  whole  extended  discussion  of 
Elacius  is  admirable  in  spirit  and  in  execution  ;  he  grants 
the  largest  possible  liberty  to  the  private  individual  in 
things  indifferent,  but  by  numerous  arguments  and  illustra¬ 
tions  shows  from  a  combination  of  several  texts  that  three 
principles  are  here  to  be  inviolably  observed :  first,  that 
Christian  ^ffirder”  be  not  disturbed;  secondly,  that  Christian 
^‘decency”  be  inflexibly  maintained ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
Christian  ‘Edification”  be  ever  regarded  as  an  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  in  choosing  among  things  indifferent.  We  regret  that 
our  space  will  not  admit  of  liberal  extracts. 

In  another  work*  Flacius  defends  the  thesis:  That^  in 
the  present  times^  no  change  at  all  in  religion  (usages  or 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  doctrines)  ought  to  he  made  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  evil  men.  Flere  he  shows  that  the 
Papists  would  regard  every  concession  as  the  payment  of  a 
portion  of  the  heavy  debt  which  the  Lutherans,  as  the  other 
party  assumed,  owed  them  for  having  once  revolted,  while 
feeble  Christians  would  be  grieved  and  offended.  “And  to 
please  whom,”  he  indignantly  asks,  “is  this  course  taken, 

*The  title  is :  Quod  hc^c  tempore  nulla  penitus  mutatio  in  re- 
ligione  in  gratiam  impiorura  sit  facieuda. 
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which  wounds  the  consciences  of  devout  men  ?  SoTelj  to 
please  Antichrist,  whom  all  men  ought  to  shun.”  The 
fundamental  principle  which  he  now  adopts  is  :  Nothing  rnag 
he  regarded  as  an  adiaphoron^  which  concerns  our  con- 
fession  of  faiths  and  occasions  scandals  in  the  ChurchT'^^'^ 
Accordingly,  the  adiaphora  of  the  Leipzig  Interim  are 
“ungodly  adiaphora,”  in  view  both  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  defined,  and  also  of  the  motives  which 
lead  to  their  establishment.  For  they  are  really  imposed  by 
those  against  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  warned  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  namely,  by  Antichrist,  or  the  Babylonian  harlot  and 
the  beast  that  carrieth  her  (Rev,  17  :  1-7  ;  19 :  2).  Bo 
not  all  these  concessions  proceed  from  a  servile  desire  to 
gratify  the  princes  ?  Ai^e  the  latter  not  governed,  in  their 
turn,  by  a  selfish  desire  to  gratify  the  emperor  and  the  pope  ? 
But  are  these  two  men  controlled  by  a  pure  desire  to  obey 
Christ  and  honor  the  Gospel  ?  The  Church  may,  indeed, 
suffer  persecution  and  bondage,  and  bleed  at  every  pore. 
But  is  she  ever  permitted  to  renounce  the  liberty  with  which 
her  Founder  endowed  her?  Shall  we  make  concessions  to 
the  enemy  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  thus  take  our  case  into 
our  own  hands  ?  Has  the  heavenly  protector  of  the  Church 
lost  his  power,  so  that  she  is  abandoned  to  her  own  re¬ 
sources  ?  If  other  territories  are  now  invaded  by  Papists, 
do  we  hope  to  protect  Saxony  by  servility  and  cowardice  ? 
Are  these  the  weapons  that  will  hinder  the  Romans — the 
Papists — -from  coming  and  taking  away  both  our  place  and 
nation  (John  11 :  48)  ?  Satan  and  his  handmaid,  the  world, 
• — Flacius  proceeds — are  not  satisfied  with  trifles  ;  the  Adia- 
phorists  will  soon  be  compelled  to  make  a  second  series  of 
concessions,  and  another,  until  the  last  seed  of  Gospel  truth 
is  annihilated.  The  profonnd  and  sagacious  mind  of  Flacius 
then  unveils  the  unwise  policy  of  Maurice  and  Melanchthon. 
Even  if  a  living  faith  in  God’s  truth  and  power  did  not 
encourage  them,  Flacius  thinks  that  their  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  emperor  and 
of  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholics  should  have  taught  them  that 
any  moderate  concessions  were  worse  than  futile ;  the  thirsty 
beast  is  eager  for  a  second,  and  a  third  taste  of  human  blood. 
Let  those  broad  lines  of  demarcation  which  Luther  establish¬ 
ed,  once  be  effaced,  and  popish  artifices  will  soon  reconquer 
the  whole  territory  that  truth  had  won.  Let  it  not  be  said 
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that  these  are  adiaphora  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  even  if  some  of 
them  were  originally  harmless,  they  have  since  become 
vicious  aids  to  idolatry  ;  hence  they  should  be  as  inflexibly 
repelled  as  the  devout  Hezekiah  brake  the  brazen  serpent  in 
pieces,  which  had  once  been  raised  on  high  by  divine  com¬ 
mand,  but  had  now  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
(2  Kings  18  :  4).  On  this  account  Flacius  regarded  the 
use  of  the  white  surplice  (Chorhemd),  the  resumption'  of 
which  the  Interim  conceded,  although  harmless  in  itself, 
as  involving,  under  the  circumstances,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Protestant  principle. 

Flacius  refers,  in  other  writings,  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  auricular  confession,  to  the  fatal  errors  of  the  Catholics 
in  regarding  the  external  attendance  on  the  Mass  as  all- 
sufficient,  to  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  popish  worship, 
which  was  still  conducted  in  a  language,  (the  Latin),  which 
the  people  no  longer  understood,  and  to  the  abomination  of 
regarding  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice.  All  these  pernicious 
practices  now  threaten  to  overwhelm  Lutheranism  as  with  a 
flood.  He  introduces  the  following  illustration : — If  any 
one  assails  me  and  says :  ‘‘You  have  stolen  from  me  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  return  them  at  once,  or  I  will 
employ  compulsion,” — and,  if  1  now  pay  him  at  one  time  ten, 
at  another,  twenty  pieces,  do  I  not  practically  confess  the 
crime,  no  matter  what  other  reasons  for  ray  conduct  I  may 
allege  ?  When  we,  in  an  analogous  manner,  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Papists  in  the  adiaphora,  do  we  not  confess 
thereby  that  our  whole  Lutheran  Reformation  was  a  crime  ? 
The  circumstances  may  be  so  unfavorable  that  an  adiaphoron 
ceases  to  be  an  adiaphoron.  It  was  certainly  a  thing  indif¬ 
ferent  whether  Daniel  prayed  to  God  daily  with  the  windows 
of  his  chamber  open  or  closed  ;  but  when  the  ungodly  decree 
of  Darius  prohibited  that  act,  any  deviation  from  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  praying  with  open  windows  would  have  discouraged 
the  faithful,  and  have  been  a  tacit  approbation  of  idolatry, 
if  not  a  denial  of  the  true  God  ;  hence  the  practice,  under 
the  circumstances,  ceased  to  be  an  adiaphoron.  (Dan.  6  : 
10).  It  was,  according  to  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ch.  8),  an 
adiaphoron  when  an  intelligent  Christian  partook  of  meat 
that  had  previously  been  offered  to  an  idol,  but  the  act 
ceased  to  be  an  adiaphoron  when  it  caused  a  weak  brother  to 
perish.  “All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient.”  (1  Cor.  10  :  53).  It  Avas  an  adiuphoron  to 
eat  bread  with  washed  or  unwashed  hands ;  the  Saviour, 
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Jiowever,  purposely  adopted  the  latter  course  in  order  not 
to  connive  at  the  sinful  tenets  of  the  Pharisees  by  apparent¬ 
ly  sanctioning  them  in  his  own  practice  (Matt.  15 :  20 ; 
Mark  7:  2-13). 

Flacius  next  establishes  the  principle  :  That  among  the 
adiafhora  which  are  noiv  froioosed  to  us,  there  are  many 
which  hy  their  very  nature  are  acts  of  impiety."^  He  re¬ 
examines  the  whole  subject  from  this  point  of  view.  Our 
theologians — he  says — first  dropped  the  word  sola;  then 
they  consented  that  believers  became  righteous  chiefly 
through  Christ ;  then  they  received  the  tenet  that  our  other 
virtues  are  necessary  as  coefficients  of  our  salvation,  All 
their  explanations  and  saving  clauses  are  inoperative  when 
they  once  abandon  the  word  sola,  that  is,  justified  by  Christ 
alone.  They  subject  our  Lutheran  pastors  to  the  Catholic 
bishops,  but  loudly  protest  that  the  latter  must  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  office  according  to  God’s  command.  Why — 
he 'asks — who  ever  heard  that  any  popish  bishop,  even  when 
he  committed  the  most  infamous  acts,  claimed  that  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  God’s  will  ?  Of  course,  all  their  tyranny, 
when  we  once  submit  to  it,  will  be  called  by  them  conformity 
to  the  Divine  will.  Does  the  Interim  concede  that  popish 
bishops  alone  shall  ordain  our  pastors  ?  A.  little  child  can 
see  that,  in  this  case,  faithful  men  will  be  set  aside,  and  our 
congregations  be  supplied  only  with  Adiaphorists,  Interimists 
and  Papists.  The  Interim  receives  the  popish  doctrine 
respecting  penitence,  confession  and  absolution ;  it  desires 
that  the  people  should  be  exhorted  to  pray,  fast  and  give 
alms,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
faith  w’hich  the  Lutheran  system  regards  as  indispensable. 
Accordingly,  our  people  will  now  be  directed  by  the  priest 
to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  the  lips  and  the  Ave 
Maria*  with  the  assistance  of  the  rosary  or  beads,  to  fast 
twice  a  week,  to  pay  for  a  Mass  or  two,  and  then  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  sin  is  pardoned  and  every  religious  duty  ful¬ 
filled.  What  becomes  of  the  religion  ot  the  heart  or  of 
faith  ?  What  becomes  of  Christ  ? 

*Quod  ill  prsesentibus  adiaphoris  multa  sint  sua  natura  impia. 

fXhis  prayer  adds  to  the  words  of  the  two  salutations  in  Luke  1  : 
28,  42.  the  following  :  ‘^Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God  !  Pray  for  us  sinners 
now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen.’’  The  Wittenberg  theo¬ 
logians  did  not  even  remotely  sanction  such  Mariolatry,  but  Flacius 
apprehends  that  it  would  soon  glide  into  the  Church  under  the  cover  of 
apparently  harmless  adiaphora. 
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We  have  not  room  to  refer  to  all  the  dangers  to  which  the 
warning  voice  of  Flaeius  directs  attention.  The  restoration 
of  the  old  forms  of  the  Mass  would  exclude  the  German 
hymns  and  substitute  Latin  words  ;  the  Confiteor  (confession) 
would  necessarily  r^-introduce  the  invocation  of  the  saints  ; 
the  canonical  hours,  which  were  also  to  be  restored,  could 
not  fail  to  revive  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church  a 
host  of  exploded  errors  and  superstitions,  as  well  as  sanction 
anew  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  the  gold  mine  of  the  priests. 
Among  the  abolished  festivals  which  were  to  be  restored, 
Flaeius  regarded  with  special  horror  that  of  Corpus  Christi 
mentioned  above,  while  he  also  discarded  the  additional 
Mary-days  which  only  tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  superstition 
and  idolatry. 

Flaeius  also  refers  to  the  different  spirit  which  breathed  in 
Luther.  The  latter  thus  wrote  to  Melanchthon  in  the  criti¬ 
cal  year  1530  :  “You  entertain  serious  fears  in  reference  to 
our  cause,  but  my  mind  is  quite  easy  on  the  subject,  a#I 
know  that  it  is  the  cause  of  Christ  and  God.  I  feel  like  a 
mere  spectator  and  am  not  alarmed  by  these  ferocious  and 
threatening  Papists.  *  Be  it  so  that  our  cause  must 
fail.  I  would  rather  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  with  the 
emperor.”  (The  wFole  letter  from  which  Flaeius  quotes 
and  the  others  which  he  published,  may  be  found  in  de 
Wette’s  collection:  Luther’s  Briefe ;  for  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned,  see  Yol.  IV.  62)  “I  am  altogether  dissatisfied  with 
these  transactions  concerning  an  agreement  in  doctrine, 
which  is  clearly  impossible  unless  the  pope  consents  to  abol¬ 
ish  his  papacy”  (ib.  p.  147).  “I  hear  that  you  intend  to 
make  various  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Kow,  if 
you  concede  the  private  Mass,  that  is  enough — you  then 
deny  our  faith  and  acknowledge  their  own.  I  am  almost 
bursting  with  indignation.  Cease  to  treat  with  them,  and 
come  home!''  (Luther  to  Justus  Jonas,  Sept.  20,  1530. 
ibid.  p.  159). 

The  immediate  effects  of  these  several  publications  of 
Flaeius  were  decisive.  He  and  his  indefatigable  associates 
in  Magdeburg  roused  the  Protestant  feelings  of  believers  so 
thoroughly  in  Maurice’s  dominions,  that  the  latter,  who  was 
influenced  chiefly  by  political  motives,  was  successfully  ar¬ 
rested  in  his  unprincipled  career.  His  sagacity  taught 
him  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  In¬ 
terim  in  any  form  which  would  satisfy  the  emperor,  his 
subjects,  driven  to  desperation,  would  forcibly  resist.  Ma- 
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jor,  in  a  letter  to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  written  in  1550, 
admits  that  the  Magdeburg  writers  have  robbed  him  of  all 
hope  of  seeing  the  Interim  established,  and  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  in  the  Vindication  of  their  conduct  published  in 
1559*  concede  that  Flacius  had  been,  the  great  obstacle 
encountered  by  Maurice  in  executing  his  plan  of  yielding  to 
the  Fmperor  in  all  things,  as  far  as  piety  and  a  good  con¬ 
science  would  allow  (illud  Principis  Mauricii  consilium  im- 
pediit,  quo  decreverat,  ut  in  omnibus,  in  quibus  pie  et  cum 
bona  conscientia  posset,  CcBsari  obsequeretur). 

General  history  has  recorded  the  leading  fact  that  after 
Maurice  had  long  seemed  to  be  a  faithful  vassal  of  Charles 
V.,  and  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  latter  even  taken  up  arms 
against  his  Lutheran  brethren,  he  suddenly  assumed  the 
attitude  of  a  public  enemy  of  the  emperor.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  in  wliich  he  harshly  inveighed  against  his 
imperial  master  and  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  per- 
nlit  ^‘the  priests  {Pfaffen,  for  which,  as  a  contemptuous 
term,  we  have  no  English  equivalent)  and  the  Spaniards  to 
trample  on  him.”  On  the  4th  of  April,  1552,  he  entered 
the  imperial  city  of  Augsburg  with  a  large  army,  hastened 
to  Innsbruck  where  the  unsuspecting  emperor  lodged  at  the 
time  without  any  considerable  military  force,  and,  if  his  own 
progress  had  not  been  temporarily  checked  by  a  mutiny 
among  his  troops  who  demanded  their  pay,  he  wmiild  have 
captured  the  emperor.  The  latter  hurriedly  fled  late  at  night 
with  a  fevr  attendants,  overvrhelraed  with  grief  and  mortifi¬ 
cation.  The  ‘‘fathers”  who  attended  the  Council  of  Trent, 
dispersed  in  dismay.  The  emperor,  completely  entangled  in 
the  toils  of  Maurice,  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  terras  of 
the  Convention  of  Passau  (Aug.  2,  1552),  which  secured  the 
adherents  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  i-  from  further 
molestation.  This  treaty  was  followed  by  the  celebrated 
Peace  of  Augsburg  concluded  at  the  diet  which  was  opened 
Feb.  5,  1555.  The  articles  which,  after  various  recip-^ 
rocal  concessions,  were  here  adopted  by  the  contending 
parties  and  publicly  proclaimed  September  25,  were 
intended  to  secure  for  all  future  times  the  religious 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  empire.* 

*Expositio  eorum,  quae  theol.  Acad.  Wittenberg,  etc.  This  s-tate- 
ment,  which  furnishes  nearly  all  the  important  documents  referring 
to  the  controverted  points,  possesses  great  historical  value,  and  is 
largely  quoted  by  writers  on  the  subject. 

dLater  events  revealed  many  imperfections  in  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
which  had  a  very  unhappy  influence,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  the 
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This  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  Maurice 
Is  usually  explained  by  historians  on  the  general  theory  that 
he  was  at  heart  a  Protestant,  and  that  he  was,  besides,  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  emperor’s  obstinate  refusal  to  liberate  his  fath¬ 
er-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  Later  and  more  thorough 
investigations  seem  to  unfold  the  policy  of  Maurice  with 
more  success.  If  he  could  have  secured  the  tame  submission 
of  his  Lutheran  subjects  and  established  the  Leipzig  Interim 
peaceably,  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  party  would,  in 
view  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  that  instrument  and  the 
expected  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  been  well 
contented.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  folly  to  seek  a 
collision  with  the  mighty  emperor.  But  the  resistance  of 
his  subjects,  which  now  assumed  a  very  grave  character,  and 
for  which,  under  God,  later  generations  owe  a  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Flacius,  necessarily  directed  his  scheming  mind 
in  another  channel.  That  he  could  quietly  retain  the  elec¬ 
torate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  live  in  the  sun-shine  of  impe¬ 
rial  favor,  was  now  obviously  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  military  power  of  the  Protestants,  if  properly  com¬ 
bined  and  subjected  to  one  mind,  could  doubtless  maintain 
itself  permanently  against  that  of  the  Papists,  if  the  cause 
of  the  latter  should  at  once  receive  a  decisive  blow.  He 
seems  to  have  at  this  juncture  contrived  the  plan  which  he 
actually  executed  with  inimitable  skill ;  no  lofty  principle 
taught  him  to  refrain  from  emulating  the  emperor  in  duplici¬ 
ty.  His  plan  involved  the  capture  of  the  latter,  by  which 
event  he  would  be  enabled  to  dictate  his  own  terms  ;  for, 
where  a  free  choice  remained  to  Maurice  and  equal  temporal 
advantages  could  be  secured,  he  preferred  the  religion  which 
he  and  his  subjects  professed,  to  that  of  the  emperor.  He 
accordingly  formed  secret  alliances  with  all  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  empire  and  with  the  king  of  France  ;  England, 
Denmark  and  Poland,  in  which  countries  the  ambition  of 
the  Spanish  conqueror  was  feared  and  detested,  readily  gave 
their  adherence.  The  result  was  the  Convention  of  Passau 
mentioned  above.  This  explanation  is  fully  sustained  by 
the  character  of  Maurice  who  was  a  far-seeing  and  resolute 
man,  and  an  unscrupulous  politician,  by  the  historic  events 
which  occurred  in  succession,  and  by  the  confessedly  great 

Reformed,  and  the  “Ecclesiastical  Reservation”  (reservatum  ecclesias- 
ticum)  which  the  Lutherans,  although  its  dangerous  character  was  not 
entirely  hidden,  were  compelled  by  their  want  of  superior  military 
strength  to  yield  to  the  bigotry  and  malice  of  the  Papists. 
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influence  which  any  leading  religious  principle  such  as 
that  which  Flacius  represented,  exercised  in  that  age  on  the 
policy  of  rulers- 

After  the  Convention  of  Passau  which  prohibited  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  Interim  such  as  those  of  Augsburg  and 
Leipzig,  the  Interimistic  and  Adiaphoristic  controversy  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  Still,  the  ocean  heaves  convulsively 
long  after  the  fury  of  the  tempest  has  passed  away  ;  the 
principles  involved  in  the  controversy  had  not  all  been  unan¬ 
imously  adjusted;,  personal  feeling  was  not  at  once  calmed. 
The  controversialists,  whom  political  influences  no  longer 
excited  and  pressing  dangers  of  the  Church  did  not  alarm, 
discussed  during  several  years  the  great  topics  which  had 
led  to  such  vast  results  in  the  external  status  of  the 
Church. 

The  Wittenberg  theologians  gave  their  final  statement  in 
the  Expositio  of  1559  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
They  declare  that  the  introduction  of  the  adiaphora  had 
originally  proceeded  from  Maurice  and  not  from  them  ;  that 
he  had  positively  assured  them  that  he  would  concede  no 
essential  principle  to  the  emperor ;  that  Saxony  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  war  and  devastation,  by  which  the  Church  would 
have  been  seriously  imperiled  as  it  had  been  in  Swabia  ;  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  rebellious  subjects  of  fhe 
empire;  that  in  doctrines  and  in  the  sacraments,  they  had 
abandoned  nothing  that  was  essential  ;  and  that  they  had 
deemed  it  wise  to  concede  certain  adiaphora  in  order  to 
preserve  essentials.  Their  motives  were  honest,  but  the 
principles  for  which  Flacius  contended  were  those  of  a  man 
of  vast  learning,  profound  wisdom  and  living  faith,  as  well  as 
of  clear  views  derived  from  a  philosophic  study  of  history 
and  of  the  danger  of  concessions  in  critical  times.  He  lived 
in  a  period  of  transition  when  the  Lutheran  faith  had,  in  its 
essential  features,  been  already  set  forrh  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Apology,  the  Two  Catechisms,  and  the 
Smalcald  Articles,  but  when  certain  points  were  still  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Church,  which  these  confessions  had  not  prom¬ 
inently  introduced.  After  the  death  of  Flacius  all  these 
disturbing  elements  were  controlled  and  finally  determined 
by  that  noble  confession,  which  is  still  the  brightest  jew^el  of 
all  those  which  glitter  on  the  brow  of  the  Church — the  For¬ 
mula  of  Concord^  adopted  in  1580.  The  Adiaphora  are 
considered  in  Article  X.  both  of  the  Epitome  and  of  the  Full 
(Solida)  Declaration.  The  Church  there  demonstrates  the 
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scriptural  character  of  the  great  principles  for  which  Flacius 
contended  with  such  fidelity  and  success  (Henkel’s  Second 
Engl.  ed.  p.  581  sqq.  705  sqq.)  Not  a  more  glorious  monu¬ 
ment  could  have  been  erected  to  his  memory  than  the  incor¬ 
poration  in  our  creed  of  this  article  which  so  undisguisedly 
and  faithfully  espouses  a  fundamental  principle  of  genuine 
Protestantism.* 

We  must  somewhat  more  rapidly  pass  over  the  subsequent 
discussions  in  which  Flacius  was  enirao;ed.  The  Osiandrian 
controversy  prevailed  from  1549  to  1567.  Andrew^  Osian- 
der  was  an  able  and  influential  Reformer,  and  eloquent  in 
the  pulpit,  but  of  a  somewhat  harsh  and  obstinate  disposition. 
In  his  controversial  writings  he  was  excessively  severe  and 
even  vulgar,  when  he  described  the  persons  of  his  opponents  ; 
the  services  which  he  really  had  rendered  the  Church,  such 
as  his  agency  in  conducting  Albert  of  Prussia  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth,  led  him  to  adopt  an  arrogant  style  which 
disinterested  persons  regarded  as  intolerable.  Hence  his 
relations  with  his  colleagues,  when  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  professor  of  theology  in  Kbnigsburgin  1549,  became 
unfriendly  and  humiliating. 

The  erroneous  doctrinal  statements  of  Osiander  included 
the  following  points :  Luther  had  taught,  in  opposition  to 
the  popish  doctrine,  that  cur  redemption  comprehended  a 
two-fold  W’ork  of  grace,  namely,  that  our  justification  was  an 
act  of  God  performed  for  our  benefit,  and,  that  sanctification, 
as  distinct  from  the  former,  was  an  act  or  influence  of  God 
by  his  Spirit  in  man  himself.  Osiander,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Catholics,  confounded  these  two  divine 
operations  ;  according  to  him,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  or, 
our  redemption,  is,  indeed,  due  to  the  Saviour’s  fulfilment  of 
the  law  and  to  his  sufferings  and  death ;  but  he  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  opposition  to  Rom.  ch.  4,  that  our  justification 

*We  cannot  loo  highly  commend  to  the  student  of  the  history  and 
the  doctrines  of  this  precious  confession  the  following  works:  Goschel: 
Die  Com-ordien-Formel ;  Frank:  Die  Theologie  der  Cone.  Of  the 
latter,  two  volumes  have  already  appeared.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  if  the  principles  which  were 
finally  recognized  as  scriptural,  had  been  retained  in  their  vitality  and 
power.  They  were  suppressed  by  that  deplorable  facility  with  whivli 
we  have  too  often  waved  our  ‘distinctive  features”  in  doctrine  and  in 
usages,  on  the  theory  that  these  are  “non-essentials.”  If  a  more  virile 
spirit  had  prevailed,  it  would  have  secured  for  us  the  continuance  of 
such  unanimity  and  churchly  feeling,  that  our  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  position  at  this  time  could  be  contemplated  with 
feelings  with  which  we  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  become  familiar. 
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does  not  consist  in  the  imputation  to  faith  of  Christ’s  ment^ 
as  distinct  from  our  works,  but  in  the  fact  that  Christ  with 
the  righteousness  of  his  divine  nature  which  he  possessed 
from  all  eternity,  enters  our  hearts  and  thus  maJces  us  just 
or  righteous.  He  denied  Luther’s  doctrine  that  our  justifi¬ 
cation  proceeds  from  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
who  as  God-Man  suffered  and  died  in  our  place.  He  denied 
that  Christ  was  our  Saviour  in  his  human  nature  also,  and 
maintained  that  our  righteousness  was  derived  from  that  of 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  exclusively ^  thus  virtually  iden¬ 
tifying  the  believer’s  justification  with  his  sanctification,  and 
undervaluing  or  depreciating  the  work  of-  Christ  on  earth, 
which  he  finished  on  the  cross.  Albert,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Osiander,  was  distressed  by  the  commotion  which 
the  latter  raised  in  the  Church,  and  applied  to  eminent 
theologians  for  counsel  and  aid,  still  being  disposed  to  sus¬ 
tain  Osiander.  He  accordingly  offered  to  Flacius,  whom  the 
distress  of  the  times  had  robbed  of  support  and  a  home,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  and  an  honorable  position  in  his 
territory,  if  he  (Flacius)  would  espouse  the  cause  of  Osian¬ 
der.  He  judged  Flacius  according  to  a  common  standard, 
and  supposed  that,  as  his  relations  with  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  had  been  clouded  by  the  previous  controversy,  be 
would  now  promptly  defend  Osiander  whom  Melanchthon 
and  his  colleagues  rightly  denounced.  But  the  lofty  soul  of 
Flacius  existed  only  in  God  and  his  truth,  and  he  replied  : 
“I  would  rather  contend /or  the  truth  in  company  with  the 
Wittenberg  professors  who  were  my  most  determined  oppo¬ 
nents,  than  contend  against  the  truth  in  company  with  my 
friend  Osiander,  even  if  the  latter  course  were  recommended 
by  the  prospect  of  an  ample  income.”  He  now  commenced 
the  publication  of  various  works  on  the  subject,  defends  his 
philosophical  positions  by  rich  quotations  from  the  classic 
writers,  the  Roman  law,  &c,,  and  sustains  his  theological 
arguments  by  powerful  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the 
established  facts  of  Christian  experience.  He  defines  the 
true  nature  or  character  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  with 
surprising  acumen  and  depth,  annihilates  Osiander’s  fantas¬ 
tic  theory  respecting  the  ‘‘evangelical  word”  and  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  divine  righteousness  in  the  believer  (which  the 
excellent  Brenz  confessed  that  he  could  not  altogether  com¬ 
prehend),  sets  forth  the  errors  of  his  exegesis,  and  trium¬ 
phantly  exposes  the  disingenuous  mode  in  which  Osiander 
had  quoted  passages  from  the  writings  of  Augustine  and 
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Luther.  In  vain  did  Osiander  labor  to  point  out  distinctions 
between  his  own  and  the  papistical  doctrine — he  still  stood 
convicted  of  grievous  departures  from  the  doctrines  of  God’s 
word.  The  mass  of  the  subjects  of  Albert  (who  persisted  in 
sustaining  Osiander)  espoused  the  views  advocated  by  Flacius, 
Melanchthon  and  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  day. 
Again  did  the  divine  blessing  attend  the  labors  of  Flacius  ; 
the  Church  recognized  the  purity  of  his  anti-Osiandrian  doc¬ 
trines  by  adopting  them  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  Art.  III. 
(Henkel’s  ed.  p.  638-641.) 

About  the  year  1538  the  Protestant  Church  in  Silesia, 
Wurtemburg  and  elsewhere,  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
vagaries  of  Schwenkfeld.  His  family,  which  was  very  an¬ 
cient,  ranked  with  the  class  termed  in  England  the  gentry. 
After  having  acquired  a  good  education,  he  led  the  life 
of  a  worldly-minded  courtier  for  several  years.  At  length 
the  subject  of  religion  begari  to  interest  him  deeply.  He 
visited  Luther  in  1525,  and  studied  his  writings  with  dili¬ 
gence.  But  he  had  also  become  acquainted  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices  of  the  Picards,*  that  is,  no  doubt,  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren.  He  soon  determined  to 
become  an  independent  reformer  and  propagate  a  system 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  had  devised.  He  claimed 
that,  by  a  special  revelation  from  heaven,  he  had  received 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Luther,  he  alleged, 
had  added  to,  Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  from,  the 

*This  name,  as  a  term  of  reproach  was  frequently  applied  by  the 
Catholics  to  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  Hussites,  and 
Waldenses.  The  history  of  the  Picard  sect  is  very  obscure ;  they  were 
charged  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  licentiousness.  After  having 
been  driven  from  Germany,  they  fled  to  Bohemia.  The  Moravian 
Brethren  appear  to  be  sustained  by  history  in  disowning  the  appellation 
as  a  calumny,  since  it  belonged  to  a  different  and  very  corrupt  sect. 
Probably  the  Beghards  or  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit,  mys¬ 
tics  and  fanatics  of  the  foulest  kind  (both  sexes  associating  in  a  nude 
state,  whence  called  Adamites)  attempted  to  identify  themselves  in 
Bohemia  with  non-Catholics  whose  morals  were  pure.  The  terra 
Picardy  according  to  Mosheira  (Cent.  XV.  Part  II.  ch.  V.  '§2)  who  is 
sustained  by  the  most  recent  authorities  (Herzog:  Real-Ency.  XI.  Art. 
Picarden)  is  a  Bohemian  corruption  of  Beghard.  It  was  applied  by 
Cathfdics  to  all  their  opponents.  That  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the  name  Picard  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  title  of  an 
Apology  or  Vindication  presented  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  to  George,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  which  is  the  following: 
Apoh»gia  verae  doctrinae  eorum,  qui  vulgo  appellantur  Waldenses  vei 
Picardi,  Retinuerunt  enim  Jo.  Hussitce  doctrinam  cum  Scripturis 
sanctis  consentienlem.  Third  edition  153b. 
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sense  of  the  words  of  the  institution,  which,  according  to  his 
revelation,  should  mean  :  My  body  is  this,  name]}^  food, 
the  bread  of  life.  The  meaning  of  this  formula  is  not  fully 
apparent  until  we  recollect  that  Schwenkfeld,  who  now  yielded 
entirely  to  the  mystical,  or  rather,  fanatical  tendency  which 
his  later  associations  had  developed,  entertained  also  the 
following  views  :  Justification  is  the  incarnation  of  Christ  in 
the  believer  ;  justifying  faith,  which  is  a  communication  from 
the  divine  nature  or  substance  itself,  “a  spark  of  the  burning 
fire  which  is  God,”  is  not  wrought  in  us  through  the  medium 
of  the  external  written  or  preached  word,  but  immediately, 
that  is,  without  means,  through  the  divine  operation  of  the 
Spirit.  Christ’s  human  nature  was  begotten  of  the  substance 
of  God  ;  his  flesh,  although  he  was  Mary’s  son,  was  not  that 
ot  a  creature,  but  was  equally  as  divine  as  the  divine  nature 
itself ;  Christ’s  human  nature,  amalgamated  or  made  one 
with  his  divine  nature,  was  literally  deified.  The  word  of 
God  is  Christ  alone  ;  that  which  is  also  called  the  luord, 
namely,  the  revealed  doctrine  when  written  or  preached,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  the  word  of  God,  but  merely  an  ex¬ 
ternal  testimony ;  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
were  simply  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  eternal  word,  mere¬ 
ly  accidental  and  transient.  He  also  disapproved  of  Infant 
Baptism,  and  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  doctrine  since 
known  as  “Christian  Perfection,”  by  holding  that  the  regen¬ 
erated  Christian  can  yield  a  perfect  and  complete  obedience, 
so  that  he  really  lives  without  sin. 

At  this  late  period  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  Schwenfeld’s 
errors  were  rather  theoretic  than  practical,  as  no  charges  are 
brought  against  his  moral  character,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  eontroversy  with  him  was  of  little  significance.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  the  representative  of  a 
system  of  errors  which  coincided  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  dangerous  Anabaptists  and  of  other  misguided 
men  in  Southern  and  Western  Germany.  This  system 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  and  to 
aftord  a  religious  sanction  to  the  indulgence  of  the  wildest 
passions  of  the  souL  By  essentially  corrupting  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  by  virtually  setting  at  naught 
the  written  and  preached  word,  it  threatened  to  paralyze  the 
whole  work  of  the  Reformation  at  a  most  critical  period. 
Hence  serious  disturbances  occurred  ;  Melanchthon  and  the 
most  eminent  theologians  published  numerous  writings,  in 
which  they  specified  and  refuted  the  errors  of  Schwenkfeld, 
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chiefly  those  which  involved  his  doctrine  concerning  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  of  Christ.  As,  however,  his  pernicious  errors 
respecting  ‘‘the  word  of  God”  had  not  been  directly  examin¬ 
ed  and  exposed,  Flacius  devoted  himself  to  this  important 
department  of  the  controversy.  His  first  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  published  in  1553  ;  the  last,  entitled  :  “Fifty  gross 
errors,  &c.”  appeared  in  1559.  He  here  exhibits  the  sur¬ 
prising  stores  of  learning  in  philology,  exegesis,  philosophy 
and  general  theological  science  which  he  had  amassed  ;  his 
intellectual  eff’orts  are  surpassed  in  power  only  by  his  devout 
sentiments,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  no  room  to  furnish 
the  details.  The  labors  of  Flacius  and  the  other  defenders 
of  the  faith  were  signally  blessed  ;  the  controversial  skill  of 
Schwenfeld  and  his  adherents,  although  they  retorted  in  nu¬ 
merous  publications,  availed  nothing.  The  sect  ever  since 
had  a  sickly  existence,  and  its  entire  extinction  is  not  far 
distant.  As  its  fundamental  errors  were  in  nearly  every 
case  already  virtually  rejected  in  the  existing  confessional 
writings  ot  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Formula  of  Concord 
(Art.  XII.  Henkel’s  ed.  p.  731)  summarily  dismisses  the 
“Erroneous  Articles  of  the  Schwenkfeldians”  and  ratifies 
anew  the  principles  for  which  Melanchthon,  Flacius  and  oth¬ 
ers  had  so  faithfully  contended. 

George  Major,  originally  one  of  the  students  of  Luther 

and  Melanchthon,  and  afterwards  a  colleague  and  devoted 

adherent  of  the  latter,  in  Wittenberg,  had  been  regarded 

with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  by  the  stricter  Lutherans 

ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Leipzig  Interim.  The 

latter  had  apparently  made  a  dangerous  concession  to  Popery 

by  admitting  that  “good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.” 

Melanchthon  had  originally  introduced  this  language  in  his 

Loci  Communes  of  1535,  but  understood  it  in  an  evangelical 

'  .  ® 
sense,  namely,  that  our  acceptance  with  God,  when  it  really 

occurs,  must  be  manifested  by  new  obedience  to  God.  But 

as  the  language  was  misinterpreted  in  a  popish  sense,  and 

was  hence  pointedly  condemned  by  Luther,  he  subsequently 

omitted  the  obnoxious  terms.  In  consequence  of  various 

unfortunate  circumstances  which  seriously  affected  Major’s 

comfort  and  character,  he  was  induced  to  repeat  in  one  of 

his  publications  the  offensive  phrase  which  even  Melanchthon 

disavowed  in  1555.  Amsdorf,  Flacius  and  Gallus  at  once 

assailed  the  putatively  popish  character  of  this  proposition, 

and  thus  the  Majoristic  Controversy  commenced  in  1551  and 

continued  during  nearly  twelve  years.  Flacius  would  possi- 
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bly  have  been  a  more  lenient  judge  of  Major,  but  the  ter¬ 
giversation  of  the  latter,  who  attempted  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
the  Leipzig  Interim  by  asserting  that  he  had  not  been 
presentjat  ^its  adoption  in  Leipzig,  while  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  assisted  in  preparing  it  previously  in  Celle,  was  one 
of  many  causes  which  induced  Flacius  to  combat  his  error. 
The  great  objection  to  Major’s  Protean  proposition  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  such  language  (“good  works  are 
neceesary  to  salvation”),  even  if  capable  of  receiving  an 
evangelical  interpretation,  had  a  most  disastrous  influence  on 
many  minds.  On  the  one  hand,  it  favored  the  popish  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  meritoriousness  of  works  and  seemed  to  imply 
that  men  earned  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  robbed 
the  penitent  sinner,  who  could  produce  no  good  works  of  his 
own,  and  who  depended  solely  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  of  all 
hope  and  consolation.  Thus  the  all-sufiiciency  of  Christ’s 
atoning  work  lost  its  glory,  and  immortal  souls  were  placed 
in  imminent  peril.  Major  replied  that  he  understood  the 
formula  in  a  strictly  evangelical  sense,  and  ascribed  no  merit 
to  human  works  ;  he  re-asserted  his  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  and  he  really  appears,  after  the 
writings  of  Flacius  and  others  had  led  him  to  investigate  the 
subject  anew,  and  had  enabled  him  to  obtain  clearer  views, 
to  have  regarded  good  works  not  as  meriting  salvation,  nor 
as  the  price  which  man  pays  for  it,  but  as  results  which  God 
imperatively  demands,  and  as  the  necessary  fruits  of  that 
living  faith  by  which  alone  we  are  justified.  The  religious 
experience  of  Flacius,  who  felt  himself  to  be  by  nature  a 
poor,  helpless,  lost  sinner,  and  whose  hopes  of  salvation 
were  founded  exclusively  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  induced 
him  to  combat  every  opinion  wLich  seemed  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree  to  impair  the  glory  of  Christ’s  redeeming  work. 

As  the  contending  parties  did  not  essentially  differ  in 
fundamental  points,  the  controversy  would  not  have  assumed 
its  large  proportions,  if  Major  could  have  remained  calm  in 
spirit  and  language,  and  if  some  of  his  adherents  could  have 
observed  the  rules  of  Christian  discretion.  One  of  the  latter 
especially,  Justus  Menius,  originally  a  monk,  then  an  adhe¬ 
rent  of  Melanchthon,  and  by  no  means  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  Leipzig  Interim,  avowed  himself  publicly  as  a  friend 
both  of  Major’s  proposition  and  of  the  adiaphora.  He  com¬ 
bined  with  these  views  certain  variations  from  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  which  called  forth  a  new  publication  from  Flacius. 
But  he  had  now  acquired  a  safe  position  in  Leipzig,  and 
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assailed  all  his  opponents  with  unsparing  invectives.  At 
this  time  the  earnest  and  devout  Amsdorf,  the  man  of  ‘^the 
iron  will,”  Luther’s  faithful  personal  friend,  unhappily  per¬ 
mitted  Major  and  Menius  to  impel  him  to  the  other  extreme, 
so  that  he  advanced  the  proposition  :  ‘‘good  works  are  not 
only  not  necessary  to,  but  are  also  injurious  to,  salvation 
he  published  in  1559  a  work  intended  especially  to  prove 
the  truth  and  Christian  character  of  the  proposition.  He 
undoubtedly  intended  only  to  express  emphatically  the  sen¬ 
timent,  not  that  external  good  works  are  per  se  injurious, 
but  that  reliance  on  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  Christ’s  merits, 
was  evil,  alluding  to  the  Pharisees  and  Catholics  who  trusted 
that  they  would  be  saved  by  their  works,  to  the  dishonor  of 
the  grace  of  God.  Here  Flacius,  whose  whole  life  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  martyrdom,  and  who  was  willing  to  die, 
but  not  to  be  separated  from  Christ,  was  compelled  to  combat 
his  friend’s  doctrine,  or  rather,  to  expose  the  unscriptural 
character  and  folly  of  his  extravagant  assertion.  He  dis¬ 
tinctly  avowed  that  “good  works  are  necessary”  not  indeed 
as  earning  salvation — for  “faith  is  necessary  to  salvation” — 
but  as  the  conditions  without  which  faith  and  the  spirit  of 
prayer  cannot  abide  in  the  soul.  Subsequently  Major  re¬ 
tracted  his  suspicious  expression  so  far  as  to  admit  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone.  The  whole  subject, 
after  such  a  full  discussion  (only  clouded  at  times  by  person¬ 
alities  and  invective)  conducted  to  the  admirable  statement 
of  the  Gospel  doctrine,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  earlier 
confessions,  which  the  Church  gave  in  the  Formula  of  Cor- 
cord,  Art.  IV.  (Henkel’s  ed.  p.  641-649).  Again  were  the 
positions  taken  by  Flacius  distinctly  and  fully  sustained,  and 
their  scriptural  character  demonstrated. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  many  controversies  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  must  have  had  a  two-fold  effect :  on  the 
one  hand,  they  ultimately  conducted  men  to  clearer  views  of 
divine  truth,  and,  in  the  kind  Providence  of  God,  surrounded 
our  faith  with  impregnable  bulwarks ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  seemed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Keformation ;  while  the  papist 
rejoiced,  the  true  believer  W’ept.  “Kebuke  them  sharply, 
that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith.”  (Tit.  1  :  13).  This 
apostolic  precept  could  be  applied  by  its  inspired  author  with 
due  moderation  in  his  personal  resistance  to  Peter’s  act  of 
apparently  yielding  the  principle  respecting  the  terms  on 
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which  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  (Gal.  2  : 
11).  That  point  had  created  serious  difficulties,  too,  until  it 
was  decided  at  the  first  Council  or  Synod  ever  held  in  the 
Church  (Acts.  ch.  15).  In  the  present  case,  Flacius  and 
others  who  were  deeply  distressed  by  the  commotions  which 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  labored  and  prayed  earnestly  for  a 
peace  that  promised  to  be  permanent  by  being  established, 
not  on  evasions,  reticences,  and  dangerous  concessions,  but 
on  Bible  principles.  During  five  years,  from  1556  to  1561, 
the  Lutheran  theologians  and  princes  held  conventions,  pro> 
posed  articles  of  agreement,  debated,  labored  and  prayed ; 
but  the  personal  animosities  which  had  been  engendered,  could 
not  be  at  once  allayed.  Flacius  had  too  deeply  wounded  the 
amour -pr opi' e  oi  his  adversaries  to  find  them  prompt  in  meeting 
conciliatory  movements.  But  he  retained  the  entire  confidence 
of  many  influential  theologians  and  princes ;  among  the 
latter  was,  till  a  later  period,  John  Frederic  II.,*  the  chief 
founder  of  the  University  of  Jena,  which  was  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1548.  The  princes  were  so  eager  to  adopt  articles 
of  agreement  that  they  were  at  first  even  willing  to  accede 
to  the  imperative  demand  of  Frederic  III.,  the  elector  Pala¬ 
tine,  whose  co-operation  in  the  work  of  pacification  could 
be  purchased  only  by  their  adoption  of  Melanchthon’s 
altered  text  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  text  of  1530.  The  same  disinterested 
fidelity  which  in  Luther  so  powerfully  influenced  the  three 
Saxon  electors,  (Frederic,  John  and  John  Frederic)  in  their 
adherence  to  truth  and  principle,  was  now  revealed  in  Fla¬ 
cius,  whose  influence  over  their  immediate  successor  was  in 
this  crisis  equally  happy.  The  result  was  that  the  elector 
Augustus  (the  brother  and  successor  of  Maurice,  who  died  in 
1553  from  the  effects  of  a  wound),  Joachim,  elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Christopher  of  Wurtemburg,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
Charles  of  Baden,  Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg,  the  palsgrave 
George,  and  numerous  margraves,  dukes  and  cities,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  of  their  respective  territories  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  chosen  theologians,  and  indeed  the  mass  of  those 
who  professed  to  hold  the  Lutheran  faith,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Frederic  III.  (who  united  with  the  Reformed  in 
1560  and  subsequently  caused  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to 
be  prepared),  united  heartily  in  the  adoption  of  measures  of 

*He  is  called  in  German  “the  Intermediate”  (der  Mittlere),  probably 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  J('hn  Frederic  I.  the  Mag¬ 
nanimous  (whose  electorate  was  assigned  to  Maurice)  and  from  his  so-n 
John  Frederic  III.,  who  died  in  1565  without  issue. 
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peace.  They  re-affirmed  their  adherence  to  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  as  interpreted  in  the  sense 
which  the  recent  controversies  had  proved  to  be  the  genuine 
Lutheran  sense.  The  decision  of  the  convention  in  Naum- 
burg,  1561,  which  had  produced  great  dissatisfaction  by  its 
recognition  of  the  text  of  1540  was  effectually  revoked,  and 
harmony  at  length  secured. 

The  last  controversy  in  which  Flacius  was  involved,  was 
most  unfortunate.  As  the  influence  which  he  subsequently 
exercised  on  the  Church  and  the  expression  of  her  doctrine, 
was  not  decisive,  we  may  rapidly  pass  over  the  events. 
After  having  declined  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  Heidel¬ 
berg,  he  accepted,  in  1557,  a  very  important  position  in 
Jena,  where,  in  addition  to  his  exegetical  lectures  in  the 
University,  he  and  Erhard  Schnepf  were  entrusted  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  During  the  next  year,  Pfeffinger,  professor  in  Leipzig, 
a  former  Interimist,  published  a  work  in  which  views  re¬ 
specting  Free  Will  were  expressed  that  aroused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  many  eminent  men.  Flacius  could  not  withhold  his 
own  testimony,  when  truth  and  error  engaged  in  a  conflict, 
but  was  assailed  in  turn  by  Strigel,  one  of  his  own  colleagues. 
Thus  the  Synergistic  Controversy^  commenced,  and  raged 
till  the  year  1567  ;  it  referred  originally  to  the  points  :  a) 
Whether,  b)  How,  c)  To  what  degree  the  free  will  of  man 
co-operated  (whence  the  name,  Gw^i^yla)  in  the  work  of  his 
conversion,  &c.  Vast  numbers  of  publications  were  issued, 
many  public  discussions  were  held,  innumerable  sermons  were 
preached  and  printed,  political  power  was  invoked  and  exer¬ 
cised,  party  spirit  was  remorseless,  and  the  result  w'as  the 
deposition  of  Flacius  from  his  office  in  December,  1561. 
Wigand,  Musaeus,  Judex  and  many  faithful  men  shared  in 
the  sentence  of  banishment.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to 
furnish  any  details  of  this  controversy,  which  alone  w'ould 
furnish  materials  for  an  extended  article.  He  first  went  to 
Bufleben,  then  to  Fulda,  and  ultimately,  in  1562,  to  Ratis- 
bon.  The  merits  of  the  question  are  fully  discussed  by 
Preger  and  by  F.  H.  R.  Frank  (Vol.  I.  passim),  to  whom  we 
refer  for  the  details.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  Herzog’s 

o 

*  Synergism  is  thus  defined  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  XV.  .32(),  a  work 
■which,  as  a  whole,  no  reader  will  accuse  of  very  strong-  Lutheran  ten¬ 
dencies  :  ‘dt  is  a  sublimated  Sernipclagianism,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  held  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  by  its  representatives  Eras¬ 
mus,  and  in  particular  by  Melanchthon  and  his  school.” 
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Real-Encjk.  (G.  Frank,  quoted  above,  in  a  note),  declines 
to  enter  into  a  dogmatic  examination  of  the  difficult  subject 
and  merely  furnishes  the  historical  facts.  He  adds :  “The 
Formula  of  Concord  ultimately  decided  the  contested 
points,  and,  indeed,  in  essentials,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Flacius.” 

In  his  great  distress  Flacius  found  a  temporary  asylum  in 
Ratisbon  for  his  wife  and  seven  children,  but  no  means  of 
support  were  at  hand  ;  he  bad  never  been  a  pastor  and  could 
not  have  accepted  such  an  office,  as  he  did  not  speak  Ger¬ 
man  fluently,  however  skilfully  he  expressed  himself  with 
his  pen  in  that  language.*  The  magistrates  of  the  city 
would  not  allow  him  to  perform  any  act  except  to  instruct  a 
few  private  scholars  in  his  own  lodging.  He  sold  his  patri¬ 
mony,  however,  in  1563,  when  he  re-visited  Venice,  and  his 
immediate  wants  were  now  supplied  ;  wealthy  individuals 
were  also  liberal  to  him,  so  that  he  was  even  enabled  to 
invest  2100  dollars  in  city  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  his  large 
family.  The  bond,  which  is  still  extant,  dated  “Eve  of  St. 
Thomas,  1563,”  secures  to  him  the  interest,  amounting  to 
105  dollars  per.  annum ;  German  dollars  or  Thaler  are  to 
be  here  understood.  The  unfounded  charge  of  taking  usury, 
which  his  opponents  produced,  was  probably  derived  from 
this  transaction  ;  the  facts  which  he  stated  in  a  vindication 
of  his  conduct  were  never  disproved. 

At  this  period  (1564),  when  he  was  without  a  permanent 
home  or  employment,  his  faithful  wife,  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  Her  zeal  and 
ability  had  relieved  him  from  many  domestic  duties  which 
now  sorely  oppressed  him.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  care 
of  three  promising  daughters,  who  needed  the  attention  of  a 
mother,  weighed  on  his  mind,  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  bis 
friends,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  clergyman 
named  Ilbeck.  Domestic  trials  connected  with  the  sickness 
of  some  of  his  children,  and  the  death  of  others,  bowed  the 
strong  man  to  the  ground  ;  still,  his  literary  labors,  his  con¬ 
troversial  writing,  his  defence  of  Protestantism  against 
popery,  and  his  general  advocacy  of  the  Lutheran  or  Gospel 
doctrine,  were  maintained  with  unimpaired  vigor.  On  one 

*It  is  simply  the  blunder  of  a  compiler  when  we  read  in  Appleton’s 
New  American  Cyclop.  VII.  Art.  Flacius  :  “He  retired  to  Rutisbon, 
and  afterwards  preached  in  several  German  cities.’’ — He  himself 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  Gallus  :  “Si  ob  testes  imperitos  erit  gernianic'^ 
loqueiidum,  tu  scis  me  id  preestare  non  posse.” 
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occasion,  in  1566,  when  certain  Jesuits  attempted  to  seize 
his  person,  he  narrowly  escaped  by  providential  aid.  He 
travelled  incessantly  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  made  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  Augsburg  (April  14, 
1566),  and  was  again  providentially  delivered  from  popish 
snares,  but  still  suffered  annoyance  from  the  fears  and  timid 
counsels  of  the  Ratisbon  magistracy.  At  length  the  imperial 
influence  which  was  excessively  hostile  to  such  a  fearless 
defender  of  the  faith,  compelled  the  magistrates  to  request 
Flacius  to  seek  a  home  in  another  city.  He  retired  to  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1566,  where  he  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  sojourned  in  Frankfort,  and  ultimately 
retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  14,  1568.  Ho 
had,  previously  to  the  last  date,  paid  a  visit  to  Stutgard, 
where  his  admirable  spirit,  devout  sentiments  and  vast 
learning  afforded  for  several  days  much  enjoyment  to 
the  excellent  brethren  in  the  faith  who  labored  in  that  city. 

These  frequent  migrations  were  in  a  great  measure  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  relentless  persecutions  of  his  enemies,  Protes¬ 
tants  as  well  as  Catholics,  who  could  not  subdue  his  inflexi¬ 
ble  spirit,  and  who  dreaded  his  intellectual  power  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  purpose  in  exposing  every  departure  from  God’s  word. 
They  purposed  to  expel  him  from  Germany  as  the  most 
formidable  opponent  whom  they  could  encounter.  The  mag¬ 
istracy  of  Strasburg,  yielding,  however,  to  the  intercession 
of  various  noblemen  and  eminent  theologians,  granted  him 
permission  to  reside  temporarily  with  his  family  in  their 
city.  Here  he  and  Jacob  Andreae,  whose  heart  and  soul 
were  devoted  to  the  work  of  a  stable  pacification  of  the 
Church  (in  which  he  eventually  succeeded  by  divine  aid, 
when  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  finally  adjusted),  made 
various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  construct  a  series  of  doctrinal 
articles  which  all  the  parties  that  still  differed  in  views  could 
conscientiously  adopt.  At  this  period,  when  John  William 
succeeded  his  brother  John  Frederic  II.  as  Duke  of  Thurin¬ 
gia,  the  rigid  Lutheran  professors  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Jena  were  re-called,  with  the  exception  of  Flacius  ;  the 
new  duke  did  not  venture  to  reinstate  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  to  that  step  on  the  part  of  his  powerful  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  elector  of  Saxony.  However  much  we  admire  the 
character  of  Augustus,  and  however  gratefully  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  services  in  promoting  the  composition  and  adoption 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  we  cannot  overlook  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  in  this  instance — his  treatment  of  Flacius — he 
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was  eminently  unjust,  even  in  view  of  the  only  apparent 
aberration  in  doctrine  of  which  Flaeius  was  ever  guilty,  and 
which  will  be  presently  noticed.  Blind  and  corrupt  Jews, 
who  would  not  understand  the  causes  for  which  the  blessed 
Saviour  ‘‘came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword”  (Matt.  10: 
34)  might,  from  their  point  of  view  accuse  Paul  and  his 
associates  of  being  the  authors  of  the  confusion  which  often 
arose  when  they  entered  a  city,  and  might  charge  them  with 
“turning  the  world  upside  down”  (Acts  17 :  6).  But  Au¬ 
gustus,  with  clearer  views  of  divine  truth  and  purer  princi¬ 
ples,  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  clouded  by  the  insinuations 
of  artful  enemies  of  Flaeius :  he  accused  him  of  being  “a 
foreign  vagrant,  who  had,  during  twenty  years,  produced  all 
the  unchristian  and  vexatious  contentions  which  had  occurred 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.”  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  when  he  detected  the  arts  of  evil 
counsellors  whom  he  had  trusted,  he  unequivocally  and  now 
consistently  sustained  the  strictly  orthodox  Lutherans. — The 
authorities  of  the  free  city  of  Strasburg,  submitted  to  elec¬ 
toral  influences,  and  directed  Flaeius  to  withdraw.  Even  the 
emperor  assailed  the  friendless  man  and  denounced  all  who 
would  aiford  him  aid. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  these  troubles  was  a  single  ex¬ 
pression  which  Flaeius  employed  ;  while  he  conscientiously 
and  resolutely  defended  it,  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  obstina¬ 
cy  and  harshness  in  dealing  with  his  opponents  which  is  an 
indelible  blemish  on  the  portrait  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
x\t  the  memorable  “disputation”  or  debate  between  Flaeius 
and  Strigel,  Aug.  2-8, 1560,  on  Original  Sin,  Free  Will,  &c., 
which  was  conducted  exclusively  in  the  Latin  language, 
Strigel  had  asserted  that  Original  Sin  was  an  “accidens,”  a 
philosophical  term  to  which  medieval  theology  had  given  a 
definition  which  allied  it  to  false  views  of  the  papists  respect¬ 
ing  the  original  righteousness  of  man  before  the  fall.*  The 

*Melanchthon  had  thus  defined  the  word  in  his  Erotemata  Eialectices 
(of  the  third  edition  of  which  in  1547.  three  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  three  weeks — an  interesting  fact  for  authors  and  publishers) : 
Accidens  est,  quod  non  per  sc  subsist  it,  nec  est  pars  substantiae,  sect  in 
alio  est  miitabiliter.  Some  accidentia,  he  adds,  are  separabilia,  as 
the  warmth  of  water,  others  inseparabilia,  as  the  heat  of  fire.  Again  : 
Accidens  est  quod  adest  et  abest  prceler  (without,  in  either  case  con¬ 
ditioning)  subjecti  corruptioneni.  Substantia,  on  the  other  hand,  est 
Ens,  quod  revera  proprimn  esse  Tiabet,  nec  est  in  alio,  id  habens  esse  a 
subjeclo.  This  definition  applies  also  to  God  ;  the  following  is  theu 
given  fur  created  objects,  only  :  Substantia  est  Ens,  quod  liabct propriuin 
esse  et  sustinct  accidentia.  Strigel  availed  himself  of  this  last  defini- 
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term  alarmed  Flacius  ;  it  seemed  to  deny  the  grave  charac¬ 
ter  of  man’s  depravity,  to  diminish  the  glory  of  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ,  and  to  countenance  the  fundamental  error  of 
Pelagianism.  As  the  familiar  antithetic  term  was  substantia, 
he  adopted,  as  the  expression  of  his  view,  the  proposition  : 
Original  Sin  is  the  substance  of  man''  Almost  every 
later  historian  has  permitted  himself  to  assume  that  Flacius 
understood  his  proposition  in  a  sense  which  it  may  undoubt¬ 
edly  receive,  and  for  which  no  terms  of  obloquy  would  be  too 
severe.  But  Preger,  who  has  thoroughly  studied  the  publi¬ 
cations  issued  at  the  time,  throws  new  light  on  the  subject. 
Flacius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Aristo¬ 
tle,*  took  the  word  accidens  in  the  sense  of  the  Aristotelian 
Gv/u(3sf3f;x6^  [accidental,  non-essential),  and  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  apply  so  lenient  a  term  to  Original  Sin.  The  point 
belonged  to  metaphysics  rather  than  to  Dogmatic  Theology ; 
neither  the  Latin,  nor  the  German  of  that  age,  furnished 
terms  that  adequately  and  unequivocally  expressed  all  the 
abstractions  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  this  circumstance 
was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Flacius.  He  never  meant 
that  “Original  Sin”  and  “the  substance  of  man”  were  iden¬ 
tical,  nor  that  the  subject  and  predicate  were  convertible 
terms.  He  only  desired  to  teach  that  Original  Sin  is  not  a 
trivial  circumstance,  a  mere  appendage,  or  an  addition  which 
might  act  as  a  clog,  without  vitiating  the  substance  or  nature 
of  man,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  man  is  “totally  corrupt” 
(precisely  the  corruptio  totius  naturce  of  the  Form.  Cone.  R. 
640,  11,  and  the  quotation :  Durch  Adams  Fall  ist  ganz 
verderht  menschlich  Natur  und  Wesen,  ib.  643,  23).  His 
language,  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted,  and  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  would  not  recall,  as  he  deemed  his  explanations 
to  be  sufficient,  produced  a  great  sensation,  which  was  inten¬ 
sified  when  he  published  his  principle  work  on  Original  Sin 
in  1567.  His  enemies  naturally  availed  themselves  of  the 
circumstance  to  heap  odium  on  him  ;  but  even  Lutherans 
like  J.  Andrese,  M.  Chemnitz  and  Heshusius  assailed  him 

tion,  iu  order  to  prove  the  non-substantiality  of  Original  Sin.  Flacius 
responded  that  such  language  would  cause  Original  Sin  to  fade  into  a 
mere  shadow.  His  opponents  combined  their  efforts  against  Fla¬ 
cius,  but  their  views  diverged  widely  when  they  defined  an  accidens. 

*An  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  was  published  in  Basel  in 
1550 ;  the  editors  remark  that  Flacius  hud  furnished  them  with  very 
valuable  annotations  on  various  works  of  the  Stasririte,  and  describe 
him  as  a  man ‘fin  literis  Grsecis,  presertim  in  Aristotele,  acrijudicio 
prajditus.” 
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with  inexorable  rigor,  and  urged  him  to  retract  the  offensive 
and  absurd  formula.  Public  discussions  were  held,  vast 
numbers  of  publications  appeared,  the  plan  of  discarding 
forever  both  terms,  substance  and  accident,  was  considered, 
but  peace  could  not  be  secured. — The  whole  controversy  was 
ultimately  settled  like  others,  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  truth,  and  with  no  admixture  of  error,  in 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  Art.  I.  and  II,  (Henkel’s  ed.  pp. 
697-629).  Every  Manichean  and  Pelagian  interpretation 
is  jealously  excluded,  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
Flacian  formula  is  disowned  unequivocally  and  in  detail,  as 
well  as  the  antithetic  errors  ;  the  vexatious  terms  substantia 
and  accidens  are  excluded  from  public  religious  instructions, 
but  the  latter  is  recognized  in  a  very  guarded  manner  as  a 
correct  term  in  theological  discussions  of  the  subject.  The 
whole  of  the  tw^o  articles  is  so  admirably  framed  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Flacius  leads  us  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would,  with  a  good  conscience  have 
added  his  own  signature,  and  blessed  God  for  having  restor¬ 
ed  a  peace  to  the  Church  which  could  be  permanent,  because 
it  was  established  on  clearly  recognized  and  well-defined 
truths  of  God’s  word. 

The  friends  of  Flacius  were  not  as  powerful  as  his  enemies, 
and  he  was  compelled  in  the  spring  of  1573  to  leave  his  wife 
and  several  sick  children  behind,  and  seek  an  asylum  else¬ 
where.  He  found  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fulda,  in  the 
castle  of  Pidesel,  hereditary  marshal  of  Hessia.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  secured  for  him  a  place  of  refuge  in  the 
convent  of  the  White  Nuns  in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,* 
where  he  placed  his  family  in  June  of  the  same  year.  He 
then  visited  his  faithful  friend  Count  Yollrath  of  Mansfield, 
and  had  a  very  satisfactory  interview  in  Berlin  with  John 
George,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Musculus,  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Church,  testified  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  views  of  Flacius  respecting  Original  Sin, 
although  he  could  not  approve  of  his  phraseology.  Other 
eminent  theologians  acquitted  him  fully  of  the  charge  of 
Manicheism  which  was  connected  with  the  dispute,  and 
sanctioned  his  doctrine  after  he  had  expressed  a  willingness 
to  abandon  his  phraseology,  provided  that  Original  Sin  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  mere  “accident.” 

*It  bad  ceased  to  be  a  monastic  institution,  and  its  income  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Protestant  lady  at  this  time,  Catharine  von  Meerfeld,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  trustees,  applied  the  funds  to  the  support  of  the 
families  of  deceased  meritorious  citizens. 
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But  Augustus  so  intimidated  the  magistracy  of  Frankfort, 
that  on  Dec.  21,  1573  they  passed  a  resolution  that  Flacius 
should  remove  from  the  city  with  his  family  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  his  absence  at  the  time  secured  his  family  from  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  Catharine,  who  superintended  the 
institution  in  which  they  lodged,  regarded  the  conduct  of  the 
authorities  as  an  outrage  offered  to  humanity  and  religion, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  various  men  of  rank  who  were 
friends  of  Flacius,  prevailed.  In  the  month  of  August  of 
the  next  year  Flacius  returned  to  his  family  after  a 
prolonged  absence  in  Silesia  and  elsewhere,  and  the  mag¬ 
istrates  tacitly  permitted  him  to  remain.  But  the  eternal 
repose  of  the  weary  man  was  at  hand.  Violent  pains  attend¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  dysentery,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  change 
assailed  the  sufferer  in  January,  1575  ;  he  could  no  longer 
pursue  his  literary  labors  which  persecution  and  poverty  had 
never  succeeded  in  interrupting ;  in  March  he  was  conscious 
that  death  was  not  far  distant.  Two  of  the  pastors  of  the 
city,  Beyer  and  Ritter,  visited  him  repeatedly,  afforded  him 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and,  on  the  10th  of  March 
administered  to  him  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  the  last  time. 
During  the  succeeding  night  the  symptoms  assumed  a  very 
aggravated  character  which  could  be  only  partially  relieved 
by  the  opiates  of  his  physician  Lonicer.  He  awoke  on  Friday 
morning  (March  11,  1575),  and  was  perfectly  conscious  ; 
he  at  once  folded  his  hands,  twice  repeated  the  words  :  Jesu 
Christe^  fili  Dei,  miserere  mei!  (Jesus  Christ,  thou  Son  of 
God,  have  mercy  on  me  !),  and  then  peacefully  fell  asleep  in 
the  Lord.  His  age  was  55  years  and  8  days.  His  remains 
were  honorably  and  numerously  attended  to  the  grave  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Peter’s. 

His  portrait,  taken  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  exhibits 
strongly-marked  features,  a  Roman  nose  and  firmly  com¬ 
pressed  lips  ;  his  face  is  wasted  by  care  and  sorrow,  but  its 
lines  reveal  the  presence  in  the  living  man  of  an  unconquer¬ 
ed  spirit ;  the  brow%  surmounted  by  the  customary  cap,  is 
arched,  and  his  beard  extends  from  the  upper  lip  far  below 
the  neck.  He  combined  with  the  inextinguishable  ardor  of 
the  Italian  the  noblest  features  of  the  German  character; 
his  fidelity  and  truth  were  extraordinary;  to  his  amazing 
industry,  his  vast  and  profound  learning,  and  his  genius, 
even  bitter  foes  paid  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  ;  his 
private  character,  although  often  assailed  by  his  contempor- 
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aries.  remained  unsullied  to  the  end;  and  that  he  was  a  sin¬ 
cere  Christian,  an  humble,  spiritually-minded  and  holy  man, 
his  whole  history  demonstrateSi  We  may  add  that  neither 
Preger  nor  any  historian  whom  we  have  consulted,  presents 
any  facts  which  would  indicate  that  Flacius  possessed  the 
suavity,  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  the  beautiful  domestic 
traits  which  graced  the  character  of  Luther.  He  was  more 
like  the  severe  John,  the  preacher  of  the  wilderness  than  like 
John,  the  beloved  disciple — he  rose  above  men  more  like  the 
rugged  Mount  Sinai  that  burned  with  fire,  than  like  the 
green,  sunny  mount  on  which  the  Saviour  delivered  the 
divine  Sermon.  Possibly  his  spirit  was  rather  that  of  the 
prophet  who  called  down  fire  from  heaven  than  of  Stephen 
who  prayed  for  his  murderers.  But  God’s  ways  are  always 
w'ise ;  he  selects  and  endows  his  servants  with  precisely  those 
gifts  which  they  need  in  extending  his  kingdom  on  earth. 
If  Flacius,  like  king  David,  conducted  the  wars  of  the  Lord 
(1  Chron.  22  :  6-10),  the  Solomons  who  succeed  and  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord  in  more  peaceful  times  may  gratefully 
remember  that  their  work  is  materially  facilitated  by  the 
treasures  which  the  toil  and  sufferings  of  Flacius  had  accu¬ 
mulated. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  distant  age  to  do  entire  justice 
to  the  leading  men  of  the  times  of  Flacius.  Many  of  their 
contentions  seem  to  have  a  trivial  origin,  and  their  language 
often  appears  to  betray  very  bitter  feelings.  It  was  unques¬ 
tionably  a  rude  age,  and  the  manners  were  not  refined,  but 
the  men  were  honest.  We  may  discern  impetuosity,  scorn, 
even  obstinacy  and  animosity  in  Flacius,  in  his  friends  and 
in  his  opponents,  but  not  hypocrisy,  not  servility,  not  smooth 
speeches  and  smiles  "which  veil  the  gall  that  overflows  in  the 
heart.  These  men  were  Christian  heroes  and  martyrs  ;  they 
had  but  recently  been  emancipated  from  the  toils  and  pesti¬ 
lential  atmosphere  of  popery,  and  had  learned  to  breathe 
with  delight  the  pure,  vital  air  of  true  religion.  They  had 
not  been  conducted,  as  we  have  been,  from  childhood  to  ma¬ 
turity,  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  rights  ; 
the  powerful  enemy  of  the  truth,  not  yet  crushed,  might  still 
wrest  the  half-won  victory  from  their  grasp,  and  they  were, 
accordingly,  far  more  sensitive  and  jealous  than  we  usually 
suppose  that  we  have  reason  to  be.  They  could  not  tolerate 
doctrinal  error  —  it  seemed  to  them  like  a  renunciation  of 
God ;  it  was  a  suicidal  act  in  their  eyes  to  deviate  one  step 
from  Christ  and  his  word.  Hence  even  when  Flacius  and 
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his  opponents  were  most  bitter  and  reproachful  in  language, 
each  honestly  believed  that  he  was  only  defending  God’s 
own  truth. 

But  our  exhibition  of  the  times  of  Flacius  has  prevented 
us  from  doing  justice  to  his  gigantic  literary  labors ;  the 
term  is  strictly  true  ;  they  were  confessedly  colossal  in  their 
proportions.  Many  of  his  works  were  printed  ;  some  are 
still  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  Copenhagen,  Witten¬ 
berg,  Augsburg,  Erlangen,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Schweinfurt, 
Zurich  and  elsewLere.  Preger  mentions  in  detail  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  about  275  writings,  pamphlets  and  books, 
many  of  which  were  printed,  and  nearly  all  of  which  Preger 
was  enabled  to  examine  personally.  Several  of  these  still 
possess  the  highest  value.  His  studies  in  Church  History 
he  had  always  continued  with  zeal,  and  in  1553  commenced 
his  preparations  for  that  comprehensive  work  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  enduring  monument  of  this  great  man — we  refer  to 
the  Centw'ice  3Iagdehurge7ises,  a  Church  History  embodying 
all  the  information  on  the  subject  which  was  accessible. 
Ranke’s  high  praise  of  the  work  (Y.  384)  receives  a  cordial 
response  from  every  writer  who  can  appreciate  genius,  indus¬ 
try  and  the  love  of  truth.  The  conception  of  the  wmrk, 
which  constituted  an  era,  originated  in  the  fertile  mind  of 
Flacius  ;  the  execution  was  the  joint  work  of  himself,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Wigand,  Judex,  Faber  and  many  subordinate  laborers  ; 
the  city  of  Magdeburg  constituted  the  head-quarters  of  the 
collaborators,  and  had  the  honor  of  associating  its  name  with 
this  distinguished  work.  Eleven  folio  volumes,  embracing 
the  history  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church  W’ere  published  between  the  years  1559  and  1574. 
The  labor  of  directing  his  associates  was  immense  ;  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  expense  often  threatened  to  crush 
Flacius ;  but  by  God’s  help  he  persevered  in  the  work  till 
he  died. 

Another  great  work  of  Flacius — Clavis  Scripturae — in 
two  folio  volumes,  was  originally  printed  in  1567  in  Basel ; 
the  first  volume  is  a  dictionary  explanatory  of  scriptural 
words  translated  into  Latin ;  the  second  refers  to  the 
principles  of  Scripture  interpretation.  The  noble  work 
is  not  merely  that  of  a  pioneer  ;  its  publication  at  a 
time  when  Popery  had  corrupted  all  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  constituted,  like  the  former,  an  era  in  the¬ 
ological  science,  and  its  intrinsic  value  no  later  publication 
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can  entirely  annul.*  His  exegetical  publications  also  ma¬ 
terially  subserved  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  and,  like  all 
liis  writings,  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  learning, 
depth  of  thought  and  the  devout  spirit  which  they  breathed. 

cherish  the  memory  of  Flacius  with  heart-felt  thank¬ 
fulness  to  Grod  who  employed  him  as  a  faithful  witness  of 
the  truth  at  a  period  when  the  Church  was  sorely  tried  by 
external  and  internal  convulsions.  His  great  services,  in 
the  blessings  of  which  we  now  share,  by  no  means  lose  their 
own  lustre,  even  if  in  one  important  case  his  frailty  as  an 
‘^earthen  vessel”  cast  a  shade  on  his  name.  Moses,  “who 
was  faithful  in  all  his  house”  (Heb.  3  :  4)  on  one  sad  occa¬ 
sion  “spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips”  (Ps.  106:  33;  Numb, 
ch.  20;  Deut.  32:  48-22),  and  therefore  died  without  being 
permitted  to  see  his  people  established  in  the  promised  land. 
Flacius  erred  in  his  adoption  of  a  doctrinal  formula,  which, 
however  scriptural  his  own  interpretation  might  be,  was  an 
offence  to  the  Church  ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  live  until  he 
could  share  in  the  blessings  which  the  Church  reaped  when, 
five  years  after  he  was  called  away,  it  adopted  with  unanim¬ 
ity  and  success  the  Formula  of  Concord.  Of  the  necessity 
and  value  of  this  magnificent  Confession  of  faith,  which  the 
orthodox  Lutheran  Church  still  devoutly  receives,  the  fore¬ 
going  historical  facts  furnish  the  demonstration. — God  needs 
the  services  of  no  special  servant ;  he  employs  the  one  in  a 
great  work,  but  can  readily  raise  up  another  and  endow  him 
with  all  the  needful  qualifications.  To  Flacius  he  assigned 
an  honorable  task,  and  then  called  him  to  his  rest.  May 
later  historians  show  more  impartial  justice  to  him  than 
many  who  have  already  described  him  !  While  they  own 
that  he  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  dust,  may  they  also 
gratefully  praise  God  for  having  raised  up  such  a  faithful 
witness  of  the  truth,  and  for  having  so  abundantly  blessed 
his  great  work,  that  as  long  as  the  Church  stands,  she  will 
be  largely  indebted  for  the  purity  of  her  faith  to  the  disin¬ 
terested  and  devout  labors  of  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus. 

*We  append  an  American  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Clavis.  The 
following  as  the  name  of  a  former  owner  of  a  copy,  in  excellent  preser¬ 
vation,  presented  to  the  library  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg, 
and  as  his  personal  tribute  to  Flacius,  may  be  seen  on  the  fly-leaf: 
‘^Henr.  Muhlenberg,  Jun.  1776.’’  Below  the  name  are  the  words: 
“Liber  utilissimo  consilio  scriptus,  optimisque  observationibus  repletus. 
Utere  eo  et  experieris.”  The  title  page  indicates  a  later  edition: 
“Basilete.  1609.” 
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ARTICLE  IIL 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  UNION  OF  THE  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN 
NATURES  IN  THE  SON  OF  GOD. 

By  G.  A.  Lixtxer,  D.  D.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y, 

The  holy  evangelist  John  begins  his  Gospel,  by  assert¬ 
ing  the  great  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  tells  us,  that  He  was  from  the  beginning  with 
God,  that  He  was  God,  and  that  by  Him  all  things  were 
created.  He  speaks  of  Him  as  the  Sovereign  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  co-eternal  and  co-existent  with  the  Father,  posses- 
ing  all  the  power  and  glory.  He  had  with  Him  from  the 
Beginning,  before  the  world  was  created. 

Having  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity  in  its 
fullest  and  clearest  light,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  His  hu¬ 
manity.  “The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  we  beheld  His 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,”  John  1:  14.  He  speaks  of  Christ’s 
humanity  in  close  connection  with  His  divinity,  and  says, 
that  the  eternal  word,  which  was  in  the  beginning  with  God 
the  Father,  co-equal  with  Him,  took  upon  himself  our  nature, 
and  became  a  man. 

In  this  assumption  of  humanity,  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
divest  himself  of  His  divinity.  When  He  became  a  man.  He 
did  not  cease  to  be  God.  He  was  as  truly  God  after  he  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  laid  in  the  manger  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  as  he  was,  when  with  God  the  Father  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world;  with  the  divine  nature,  and  all  its 
essential  attributes  and  glory,  he  was  also  as  truly  man,  as 
any  of  our  race  that  have  lived  and  suffered,  and  died,  since 
we  were  first  created  ;  sin  only  excepted.  Two  natures  are 
united  in  one  person.  This  great  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  the  evangelist  teaches.  He  teaches  the  myste¬ 
rious  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  doctrine  revealed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  we  deem  essential  to  true  Christianity,  we 
propose  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  with  some  practical  remarks 
in  this  communication. 
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When  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  flesh,  he  assumed 
nature.  And  this  assumption  was  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
It  was  an  assumption  of  all  our  faculties,  feelings,  aifections,, 
sympathies  and  infirmities,  with  this  single  exception,  that  it 
was  free  from  sin.  It  was  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
assumption  by  the  power  of  the  Highest,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  causing  it  to  be  perfectly  pure  and  holy^ 
The  body  which  Christ  assumed  when  he  became  man,  was 
conceived  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
consequently  wholly  exempt  from  the  hereditary  corruption 
of  our  nature.  Though  it  was  a  body  like  ours,  subject  to 
like  feelings,  affections,  and  infirmities,  it  was  perfectly  pure 
and  holy  like  God.  It  was  a  body  fully  adapted  to  a  union 
with  the  divine  nature.  If  the  body  of  Christ  had  not  been 
a  holy  body,  perfectly  free  from  sin,  it  could  not  have  been 
united  to  the  divine  nature  ;  for  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil.  He  cannot  even  look  on  sin,  much  less  be  united 
to,  and  have  communion  with  it. 

It  behooved  Christ  when  he  assumed  our  nature,  in  all 
things  to  be  made  ^‘like  unto  His  brethren  so  that  he 
could  be  touched  with  the  feelings  of  our  infirmities,  and 
take  our  place,  bear  our  iniquities,  and  render  a  satisfaction 
for  our  sins.  This  was  necessary  that  He  might  make  an 
atonement  for  us— but  it  was  also  necessary  that  He  should 
sanctify  us,  and  set  us  a  holy  example,  ‘^Such  an  High 
Priest,  therefore,  became  us,  as  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners.”  Heb.  7  :  26. 

This  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person 
of  Christ  is  not  such  a  union  as  confounds  the  two  together, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  This 
is  an  error  into  which  some  have  fallen ;  and  it  is  an  error,, 
which  has  given  rise  to  many  strange  notions,  and  involved 
this  subject  in  many  imaginary  difficulties.  Nestorius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in 
the  5th  Century,  and  has  many  followers  in  Western  Asia 
even  to  this  day,  supposed  that  in  Christ,  there  were  not 
only  tivo  natures^  but  also  two  persons  (hypostases)  of  which 
one  was  divine,  and  the  other  human  ;  that  these  two  persons 
appeared  to  be  united  in  what  he  termed  only  one  aspect  j 
that  the  uuion  which  was  formed  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  was  not  a  union  of  nature,  and  of  person,  but 
of  will  and  affection,  and  that  consequently  Mary  the  mother 
of  Christ  who  gave  birth  only  to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh, 
could  not  be  called  the  mother  of  God,  He  taught  that 
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Clirist  in  his  human  nature  was  a  being  altogether  separate 
from  the  divine  nature,  and  that  when  he  suffered  and  died 
on  the  cross,  he  suffered  and  died  as  man  and  not  as 
<jod.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  which  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431,  the  third  gen¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Church,  Eutyches  a  distinguished  teacher 
also  of  the  5th  century  who  was  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  held  that  there  was  but  one  na¬ 
ture  in  Christ,  the  divine,  which  he  had  with  God  the 
Father  from  all  eternity.  He  denied  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  was  condemned  and  excommunicated  for  this 
heresy  in  the  Council,  assembled  at  Constantinople,  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 

The  divine  and  human  natures  are  so  connected  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  as  to  form  an  inseparable  union  in  one  un¬ 
divided  person.  To  establish  this  point,  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  “For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  CoL  2 :  9.  Who  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
G-od,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him 
%\iQ  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.  That  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.”  Phil.  2  :  6 — 11.  But  when  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made 
of  a  woman.  Gal.  4  :  4.  The  ivord  was  made  fiesh,^  and 

*  “Kat  6  xdyos  oapl  sysvsto  John  1  ;  14.  The  Socinians  lay  great 
stress  on  the  signification  which  they  attach  to  the  Greek  word  sysvsto. 
They  say  the  word  here  used  is  not  to  be  construed,  according  to  our 
common  English  version,  was  made,  but  that  it  simply  signifies  was ; 
so  that  according  to  their  construction  the  word  icas  flesh,  instead  of 
iv as  made  flesh.  Without  referring  to  numerous  other  versions  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  to  show  that  the  sense  which  our  English  translation 
gave  to  this  word  is  correct  ;  we  would  merely  observe,  that  if  the  con¬ 
struction,  which  the  Socinians  have  endeavered  to  force  upon  the  pas¬ 
sage,  were  admitted,  it  would  not  prove  their  doctrine.  For  if  the  word 
was  with  God  in  the  beginning,  and  was  God  before  anything  was  crea¬ 
ted,  there  must  have  been  a  time,  when  it  could  not  have  been  in  the 
flesh  5  when  therefore  at  any  time  it  became  flesh,  or  was  flesh,  it  must 
have  been  made  so ;  and  the  ^.oyoj,  that  is  the  word,  must  be  God  in¬ 
carnate. 
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dwelt  among  us.  John  1  :  14.  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear 
these  words  ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man^  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God 
did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know. 
Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that 
God  made  that  same  Jesus,  w^hom  ye  have  crucified^  both 
Lord  a7id  Christ.  Acts  2  :  22-36. 

This  doctrine  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  our  Confession. 
“We  also  teach,  that  God  the  Son  became  man,  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  the  two  natures,  divine  and 
human,  inseparably  united  together  in  one  person,  are  one 
Christ,  who  is  true  God  and  man,  who  was  truly  born,  who 
truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  ;  that  he  was 
a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also  for  all  other 
sins,  and  reconciled  the  wrath  of  God ;  also  that  the  same 
Christ  descended  into  hell,  truly  arose  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day,  that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God — that  he  eternally  rules  over,  and  governs 
all  his  creatures — that  he  sanctifies,  strengthens,  and  com¬ 
forts  through  his  Holy  Spirit  all  who  believe  in  him,  and 
gives  unto  them  life,  and  various  gifts  and  blessings — and 
that  he  defends  and  protects  them  against  the  devil,  and 
against  sin~also,  that  the  same  Lord  Christ  will  publicly 
come,  and  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.”  Augsburg  Con- 
fession.  Art.  111. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  took  upon  himself  our  nature, 
he  humbled  himself.  He  was  made  poor.  He  could  say, 
“The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  their 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 
He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief.  But  in  this  state  of  humiliation 
and  suffering,  he  was  still  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  He 
did  not  divest  himself  of  any  of  the  essential  attributes  and 
properties  of  his  divine  nature.  He  retained  all  the  power 
and  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  there  is  a  personal 
union,  or  rather  a  common  participation,  a  mutual  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  and  yet  each 
retaining  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  properties,  which 
in  a  theological  phrase  is  termed  eommunicatio  idiomatum. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  As  Luther¬ 
ans,  we  differ  from  both  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  views. 
AV e  do  not  believe  that  there  is  either  07ie  nature  or  any 
such  thing  as  tivo  persons  in  Christ,  appearing  under  one 
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aspect.)  but  hold  that  the  Uvo  natures^  divine  and  human, 
are  inseparably  united  in  one  person  who  is  true  God  and 
man. 

Luther  speaking  of  the  error  of  Nestorius  on  this  subject, 
uses  the  following  language,  ‘‘We  must  attribute  the  Idiom- 
ata,  that  is,  the  properties  of  both  natures,  human  and  di¬ 
vine,  to  the  same  person  Christ,  both  God  and  man  ;  so  that 
what  is  said  of  him,  as  God^  may  also  be  said  of  him  as  man. 
For  instance,  when  we  say  Christ  died,  it  may  with  propriety 
be  said,  God  died ;  for  Christ  is  God,  not  in  an  abstract 
separate  sense,  but  God  united  to  man.  In  an  absolute, 
separate  sense,  it  could  not  be  true  that  Christ  died  as  God, 
but  as  God-man  he  truly  died.  And  when  Nestorius  rep¬ 
resented  the  idea  of  God  dying  on  the  cross,  as  something 
unreasonable,  he  should  have  remembered,  that  it  was  no 
more  unreasonable,  than  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  consequence  of  which,  God,  who  is 
immortal,  became  subject  to  mortal  pains  and  sufferings. 
The  man  Christ  could  not  have  been  a  true  man,  without 
such  properties  as  are  peculiar  to  man.  He  must  have  been 
what  the  Maniclieans  made  him,  an  imaginary  being.  So 
also  on  the  other  hand  the  divine  nature  and  properties  were 
united  to  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  so  that  it  can  be 
properly  said,  Christ  created  the  world,  and  is  almighty. 
For  God  and  man  in  this  case  are  one  person — a  communica- 
tio  idiomatum  of  two  natures  in  the  same  person.  Nestorius 
held  that  the  Virgin  Mary  could  not  be  called  the  mother 
of  God,*  because  no  human  being  could  give  birth  to  that 

*It  would  seem  that  about  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  very  generally  acquired  the  title  of  Oso-toxo^,  the 
mother  of  God.  From  this  term  which  was  first  used  in  the  early 
Greek  Churches,  the  Latins  subsequently  derived  the  title  of  Deigene- 
trix.  This  designation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  occasioned  much  bitter  and 
useless  controversy  in  the  churches.  General  Councils  were  called  to 
settle  the  dispute  ;  and  it  appears  that  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  where 
Nestorius  was  condemned  for  denying  that  Mary  was  the  “mother  of 
God,”  the  title  which  previously  had  been  in  general  use,  was  confirmed. 
The  respect  and  veneration  with  which  the  early  Christians  regarded 
the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Christ  was  soon  carried  to  unreasonable 
excess.  Churches  and  altars  were  erected,  from  which  invocations  and 
prayers  were  addressed  to  her  as  a  Goddess  who  exercised  supreme 
control  over  her  divine  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  extravagant 
devotions  which  are  still  rendered  to  her  in  many  places,  show  how 
God  may  be  dishonored  by  religious  services  which  he  never  instituted 
and  are  expressly  forbidden  in  his  Word. 

A\e  venerate  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin  for  her  sacred  relation  to 
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which  is  divine ;  or  in  other  words,  that  Christ  could  not 
derive  his  divine  nature  from  his  incarnation.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  our  doctrine  that  Christ  derived  his 
divine  nature  from  the  mother  that  gave  him  birth.  We 
teach  that  he  existed  as  God  long  before  he  was  born  in  the 
flesh.  Still  when  he  became  incarnate — when  he  was  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin,  he  was 
God ;  and  I  can  see  no  inconsistency  in  calling  the  mother 
of  Christ,  an  incarnate  God,  the  mother  of  God.  Would 
there  be  any  impropriety  in  saying  that  a  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  child  was  the  mother  of  an  immortal  being,  having  a 
soul,  though  she  could  not  give  birth  to  the  soul,  which 
comes  from  God.  She  gave  birth  to  a  being  having  a  two¬ 
fold  nature,  body  and  soul,  and  consequently  in  one  sense, 
she  is  the  mother  of  both.  So  also  Mary^  the  mother  of 
Clirist,  who  brought  forth  her  first-born  Son  in  a  personal 
and  inseparable  union  with  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  God 
from  all  eternity,  may  be  said  to  be  the  mother  of  God.” 
Luther's  Works  :  Jena  Edition^  1766. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inseparable  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures,  and  the  mutual  participation  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  properties  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  w^as  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Christology  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Church.  It  was  recognized  and  confirmed  in  the  Council  of 
Nice^  which  condemned  the  Arian  heresy,^  and  subsequently 

the  Son  of  God.  Elizaheth^  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  divine¬ 
ly  inspired,  when  she  called  her  “the  mother  of  the  Lord.”  The  term 
was  not  inappropriate,  and  as  Luther  said,  we  can  see  no  impropriety 
in  using  it.  While  we  deprecate  the  superstitious  reverence  and  idola¬ 
trous  worship,  which  the  Virgin  Mary  receives  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
we  deem  her  worthy  of  being  honored  as  the  most  “blessed  among 
women.” 

■^'The  Arians,  whose  origin  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period 
of  the  Church,  acknowledged  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  but  denied  his  divinity.  They  considered  him  a  sort  of  superau- 
gelic  being,  above  all  others,  whom  God  had  created  \  but  inferior  to  the 
Father,  and  not  entitled  to  the  worship,  which  is  due  to  God  alone. 
While  they  were  unwilling  to  ascribe  to  him  any  of  the  essential  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Deity,  they  held  that  he  was  endowed  with  certain  extraordina¬ 
ry  properties  and  qualities,  enabling  him  to  do  many  wonderful  works 
which  no  other  human  being  ever  performed,  or  could  perform.  These 
powers  and  acts  they  attributed  to  a  union  of  the  word  with  the  flesh,, 
which  they  represented  as  something  analagous  to  the  union  of  body 
and  soul  in  man.  They  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  and  endeavored  to  prove  by 
a  variety  of  arguments,  which  they  pretended  to  derive  from  reason  and 
Scripture,  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  man,  distinguished  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  gifts  and  powers.  This  early  heresy  was  condemned  by  the 
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ffiore  fully  established  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  by  the 
following  clear  and  decided  testimony.  “We  teach  that 
Christ  is  one,  the  Son,  the  Lord,  the  Only  Begotten,  made 
known  to  be  of  two  natures,  unconfounded,  immutable,  indi¬ 
visible,  inseparable  ;  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures, 
however  in  no  part  being  destroyed,  on  account  of  the 
oneness,  but  rather  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiarity  of  each 
nature  being  preserved,  and  both  concurring  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  one  person,  and  one  hypostasis.”  This  testimony 
was  also  incorporated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed^  which  w’as 
adopted  by  the  Church  after  the  Apostolic  Creed,  as  a  symbol 
of  Christian  doctrine.  In  that  Formula  it  is  asserted, 
“That  Christ  is  perfect  God,  and  perfect  man,  that  although 
he  is  God  and  man,  he  is  yet  not  two,  but  one  Christ.  One, 
not  in  that  the  Deity  is  converted  into  human  flesh,  but  in 
that  the  Deity  has  taken  upon  himself  humanity,  that  he  is 
indeed  one,  not  by  confounding  together  two  natures,  but  in 
that  he  is  one  person  ;  for  like  as  a  rational  soul  and  body 
constitute  one  mad,  so  God  and  man  are  one  Christ.”  Tho- 
masius'  Contrih.  Cliristology  of  the  Church. 

The  Lutheran  Church  embodied  in  her  Confession  the 
essential  import  of  the  ancient  Confessions  of  the  Church,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  It  was  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Luther  and  the  founders  of  our  Church,  to  preserve, 
and  transmit  to  posterity  in  a  symbolic  form,  the  pith  and 
substance  of  the  faith,  which  the  early  Christians  professed 
on  this  topic.  And  as  a  Church  we  have  adhered  to  this 
faith,  while  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  endeavored  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancement  of  theological  science  and  thede- 

Conncil  of  Nice  in  325.  The  doctrine,  however,  continued  to  spread 
and  was  so  successfully  proDagated  that  in  ten  years  after  their  excom¬ 
munication,  Arms  and  his  followers  were  restored  to  the  communion 
and  privileges  of  the  Church.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  sect  became  very  much  reduced,  and  almost  extinct.  It  was  revived 
in  subsequent  periods  under  favorable  auspices,  and  at  no  time,  since 
it  began  to  prevail,  was  the  Church  entirely  free  from  it.  It  is  said,  that 
the  learned  Erasmus  favored  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  about ,  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  After  him  Servetus  openly  avowed  and  advo¬ 
cated  it  in  a  treatise,  which  he  published  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  at  Geneva  in  1531.  In  still  later  periods  it  was  defended  by  the 
celebrated  Er.  Priesilei/,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  who  published 
treatises  on  the  subject.  The  Arians  in  this  country  are  divided  into 
various  sects,  and  cf)mprehend  in  their  general  system  the  Unitarians, 
Socinians,  Christians,  and  all  other  denominations,  who  are  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  Deitv  and 
humanity  of  Christ. 
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velopment  of  truth  since  the  publication  of  the  ancient 
symbols  of  our  faith ;  we  have,  on  the  other,  carefully 
guarded  against  error.  In  the  great  leading  features 
of  the  evangelical  system,  which  are  essential  to  true 
Christianity,  we  have  fallen  upon  no  new  theories,  nor 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  spirit  of  reckless 
innovation,  which  has  caused  so  much  evil  in  modern 
times.*  We  have  simply  adhered  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  those  early  witnesses  of  the  truth,  who 
have  contended  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  saints.  We  feel  grateful  to  them  for  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  unwavering  fidelity  with  which  they  defended  and 
preserved  the  truth,  amid  all  the  heresies  and  persecutions 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  we  deem  it  our  sacred  duty, 
and  highest  privilege  to  follow  their  example,  in  maintaining 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  God-man,  the  only  ground  and  hope  of  our  Sal¬ 
vation. 

The  Deity  and  humanity  of  Christ  are  so  combined  in  the 
unity  of  his  person,  as  to  form  an  inseparable  connexion  ; 
and  this  connexion  is  so  essential  and  necessary  in  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  any  of 
the  powers  and  attributes  of  the  divine,  without  the  presence 
and  association  of  his  human  nature ;  neither  can  he 
act  or  suffer  in  his  humanity,  without  the  sympathy  and 
participation  of  his  divinity.”  For  verily  he  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  Wherefore,  in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faith¬ 
ful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  recon- 

*It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  was  in  great  danger  of  losing 
her  original  and  distinctive  character.  Men  professing  a  high  regard 
for  Luther,  and  the  founders  of  our  Church,  were  so  far  carried  away 
by  their  rationalistic  principles  and  tendencies,  as  to  be  ready  to  forsake 
the  Scriptural,  sound,  lime-honored  doctrines  of  our  Confession,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  theological  science  in  this  enlightened  age. 
Such  appeared  to  be  the  specious  design.  And  to  carry  out  this  de¬ 
sign,  new  theories  were  proposed,  and  new  measures  introduced,  and  -sve 
were  threatened  with  the  entire  subversion  of  the  whole  system  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth,  which  v/e  had  always  been  taught  to  regard  as  essential  to 
true  Christianity.  But  we  have  reason  to  thank  God,  that  this  danger 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  passed  away.  There  has  been  a  reaction  of 
late  years,  Avhich  has  brought  back  many,  who  were  led  astray,  to  the 
original  doctrines  and  principles  of  our  Church,  and,  however  much 
those  principles  may  have  been  misrepresented,  aitd  assailed,  they  are 
daily  becoming  more  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  true  Lu¬ 
therans  who  love  their  Church,  and  her  noble  testimony  fur  the  truth. 
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ciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted.”  Heb.  2:  16-18.  This  Scriptural  idea  of  the 
“Communicatio  idiomatum”  is  fully  expressed  in  our  sym¬ 
bols,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christology  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  We  hold,  that  Christ  is  present  with  his 
people  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  not  because  he 
possesses  in  his  humanity  the  divine  attribute  of  Omnipres¬ 
ence,  but  because  his  humanity  is  so  closely  and  inseparably 
connected  with  his  Deity,  that  wherever  he  is  divinely  pres¬ 
ent,  he  must  also  be  necessarily  present  in  his  humanity.  As 
Mediator  he  is  always  present  at  the  throne  of  God  in  both 
natures,  making  intercession  for  us.  All  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians  believe  this  on  the  ground,  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  are  inseparable  in  the  person  of  our  exalted  Redeem¬ 
er.  Why  not,  for  the  same  reason,  admit  our  doctrine  of 
the  spiritual  and  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  communion  table,  where  he  says  to  his  people, 
“Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  given  for  you  ;  Drink  ye  all 
of  this  cup,  for  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.”  If  we  taught  that  Christ  were  present 
at  the  Eucharist  at  the  same  time,  in  all  places,  where  the 
ordinance  is  celebrated,  in  his  human  nature,  disconnected 
from  his  divine  presence,  we  would  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity; 
because  no  being,  purely  human,  can  be  present  in  different 
localities  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an  impossibility.  But  we 
teach  no  such  doctrine.  We  say,  that  Christ  is  present  at 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  his  human  through 
the  divine  nature,  and  necessarily  so,  because  both  natures 
are  so  connected  in  his  person,  as  to  be  inseparahle.  This 
is  our  doctrine,  and  this  is  no  more  unreasonable,  than  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  his  two-fold  nature,  when  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Eucharist  was  first  instituted.  If  Christ  were 
only  to  manifest  himself  to  his  people  in  the  holy  communion 
by  a  spiritual  presence  as  God,  it  might  afford  them  much 
consolation  and  encouragement ;  but  they  could  not  feel  the 
sympathy  and  joy  of  communion  with  “God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  ;”  and  even  with  a  brother,  who  can  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  who  was  tempted  in  all  things 
like  themselves,  and  who  is  able  to  succor  them  in  all  their 
weaknesses  and  temptations.  They  might  receive  some  ben¬ 
efit  from  his  person  and  sacrifice  as  a  divine  Saviour,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  participation  in  all  his  fulness  as  God-man. 
It  would  be  a  divided  Christ,  Christ  over  all,  God 
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blessed  for  ever;  but  not  Emmanuel,  God  with  us.  We  hold 
that  the  promise  which  the  Saviour  made  to  his  disciples 
when  he  was  about  to  ascend  into  heaven,  “Lo,  I  am  with 
YOU  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  is  literally 
fulfilled  by  his  presence  at  the  communion  table  ;  and  that 
this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  inseparable  connexion  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  the  unity  of  his  person.* 

After  all  the  attempts  of  theological  w’riters  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  to  explain  this  hypostatic  union  of  two 
natures  in  Christ,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  a  mystery 
incomprehensible  to  human  reason. f  We  receive  the  doc- 

*The  Lutheran  Church  has  not  adopted  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Transuhstantiation  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  elements  of  iu’ead  and  wine  are  changed  by  the  mere 
ceremonies  of  clerical  consecration,  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
neither  do  we  hold  to  Cons'iihsiantiation  in  the  sense  that  term  is  often 
applied  to  us.  We  say  the  bread  and  wine  remain  the  same  in  sub¬ 
stance  after  the  consecration,  that  they  were  before;  that  they  are 
“external  signs’’  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  given  to  us  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  that  Christ  is  present  in  this  ordinance  coram  unieating  him¬ 
self  to  his  people,  through  the  participation  of  his  body  and  blood,  in  a 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  manner.  The  Lutheran  view  of  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  at  the  Eucharist  is  clearly  stated  by  Sartorius, 
one  of  our  most  eminent  theological  writers,  in  the  following  compre¬ 
hensive  and  expressive  words :  “The  Saviour  could,  indeed,  have  been 
always,  and  everywhere  spiritually  present  with  his  disciples  in  his 
divine  nature  ;  but  this  general  universal,  incomprehensible  presence 
could  not  at  all  indemnify  them  for  his  peculiar,  definitely  circumscrib¬ 
ed  human  presence.  Moreover,  it  was  not  only  as  God  he  desired  to  be 
present  with  them,  but  he  also  desired  constantly  to  communicate  him¬ 
self  to  them  as  the  God-man,  as  Mediator,  to  give  himself  t('  them  as 
their  own,  and  to  receive  them  in  communion  with  himself-  This  could 
not  be  effected  through  divine  omnipresence;  and,  therefore,  he  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  established  in  the  Sacred  Supper,  a  special  divine-human 
presence  of  himself  in  his  Church,  when  he  says  in  the  most  explicit 
words,  respecting  the  bread  of  the  altar,  ‘This  is  my  body;’  and  re¬ 
specting  the  wine,  ^This  is  my  blood.’  Not  as  though  a  transmutation 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  his  body  and  blood  took  place,  as  the  Romish 
Church  teaches.  By  no  means.  As  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  human  nature  was  not  transmuted  into  Deity — no  more,  are  bread 
and  wine  converted  into  the  substance  of  Christ.  But  as  there,  so  here, 
there  is  only  an  intimate  union,  which  is,  indeed,  supersensuous,  but 
j'et  real  and  substantial  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ.’’ 

fThis  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  our  doctrine.  To  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  objection,  we  quote  a  remark  of  Dr.  Dwight  from  his  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  “When  the  Arians  Avill  explain  how 
their  superangelic  being  became  the  infant,  and  ultimately  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  and  suffered,  and  died,  and  accomplished  the  things  as¬ 
serted  of  Christ ;  when  the  Socinians  will  explain  how  he,  who  was 
created  by  the  Holy  TGhost,  was  born  oi  Joseph  and  Mary,  how  organiz¬ 
ed  matter  thinks — how  he  who  began  to  exist  at  his  birth,  existed  ante- 
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trine,  and  believe  it,  simply  upon  the  evidence  of  divine 
revelation.  We  know  that  the  word  was  made  flesh — that 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature  in  a  supernatural  and 
miraculous  manner,  and  that  in  the  nature  he  thus  assumed, 
he  was  born,  lived,  suffered,  and  died.  We  know  and  believe 
this,  because  it  is  a  revealed  truth  of  God’s  word.  But  how 
he,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  equal  with  God,  was 
found  in  the  fashion  of  a  man  ;  how  these  two  natures,  so 
vastly  and  essentially  different,  were  united  in  the  person  of 
Emmanuel,  we  cannot  comprehend.  We  do  not  even  pretend 
to  understand  and  explain  this  great  truth,  which  infinitely 
surpasses  our  finite  understanding.  Tt  is  a  mystery  that 
angels  desire  to  look  into.  And  when  men  attempt  to 
fathom  the  mystery,  and  take  it  upon  themselves  to  reject, 
because  they  cannot  understand  it,  they  evince  their  folly 
and  wickedness.  Let  those  who  lay  profane  hands  upon 
this  mystery — who  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  even  turn  it 
into  ridicule,  beware,  lest  God  do  unto  them  as  he  did  to  the 
men  of  Bethshemesh,  whom  he  smote  for  looking  into  the 
Ark.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is,  indeed,  a  mys¬ 
tery ;  but  it  is  just  such  a  mystery  as  God  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  saw  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
gracious  and  glorious  purposes  in  the  restoration  of  our 
fallen  race. 

This  mysterious  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  the  person  of  our  adorable  Saviour  had  for  its  object  great 
ends,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  it. 
One  of  its  designs  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  divine  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
This  was  a  great  work — a  work  which  could  only  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Son  of  God  in  the  character  of  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  possessing  both  natures.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  satisfaction  for  sin  should  be  rendered  in 
the  same  nature  in  which  the  offense  was  committed.  The 
righteousness  of  God  required  this.  Man  had  sinned,  con¬ 
sequently,  man  must  suffer  punishment — man  must  die. 
Therefore  Christ  assumed  the  nature  of  man.  In  that  na¬ 
ture  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  sin,  satisfied  the  demands  of 

cedently  in  the  form  of  God;  emptied  himself  and  icas  then  horn  in 
the  hkeness  oj^  men,  and  when  both,  or  either  of  them  will  explain  how 
the  things  said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ  are  true,  and  at  the 
same  time  consistent  with  their  respective  schemes  ;  or  how  God  could 
say  them  if  they  were  not  true,  I  think,  I  may  venture  upon  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.”  Dwight's  Theology^ 
New  York  Edition,  YoL  2,  p.  53. 
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the  law  by  his  obedience,  and  gave  himself  as  a  sacrifice  oti 
the  cross.  But  this  was  not  all  that  was  required  to  render 
the  sacrifice  available.  It  was  necessary  that  the  sacrifice 
for  sin  should  be  infinitely  meritorious,  or  God  could  not 
accept  it.  Such  an  offering  man  could  not  render.  Christ, 
therefore,  must  also  possess  a  divine  nature,  so  that  by  his 
obedience  and  sufferings  in  our  stead,  he  might  render  a 
sacrifice  of  infinite  value ;  a  sacrifice  that  God  could  accept 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  law,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
Such  a  sacrifice  Christ  did  render  in  his  two-fold  nature  as 
God-man.  As  man,  he  obeyed  the  law,  and  suffered  its 
penalty.  As  God  he  could  not  suffer.  He  suffered  in  his 
human  nature,  but  still  in  connexion  with  his  divine  nature. 
And  this  mysterious  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine 
nature  in  the  person  of  the  suffering  Son  of  God,  rendered 
the  sacrifice  so  inconceivably  meritorious,  that  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  purchase  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  “For 
such  a  person,”  says  Archbishop  Gsher,  “to  have  suffered 
but  one  hour^  was  more  than  if  all  other  persons  had  suffer¬ 
ed  ten  thousand  millions  of  years U  Luther  in  his  Confes¬ 
sion  respecting  the  Lord’s  Supper  says,  “If  I  believe  that 
the  human  nature  only  has  suffered  for  me,  then  is  Christ 
for  me  an  insufficient  Saviour  ;  nay,  he  even  needs  a  Saviour 
for  himself.”  In  the  Formula  of  Concord,  one  of  our  sym¬ 
bols,  our  Church  declares,  “We  believe  that  not  a  mere  man 
only  suffered  for  us,  but  a  man,  whose  human  nature  has  with 
the  Son  of  God  so  intimate  and  inexpressible  a  umon 
and  communion,  that  it  has  become  one  person  with  him.” 

Another  important  result  flowing  from  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  his 
intercession  for  his  people  at  the  throne  of  his  Father  in 
heaven.  If  there  were  no  medium  of  access  for  believers  to 
the  throne  of  God,  they  must  for  ever  be  excluded  from  it  ^ 
for  they  are  sinners,  and  as  such  could  not  stand  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  They  could  not  be  admitted  in  their  own 
name  for  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  the  favor 
of  their  righteous  Judge.  But  in  Christ,  they  have  an  in¬ 
tercessor,  a  High  Priest,  who  has  assumed  their  nature,  so 
that  he  can  sympathize  with  them,  and  effectually  plead  for 
them.  He  is  their  brother,  in  close  and  intimate  communion 
with  them,  having  an  unchangeable  priesthood.”  Wherefore 
he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God 
by  him.”  Through  his  blood  he  has  opened  a  way  of  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  presence  of  God  and  he  now  invites  them 
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to  come  through  this  way,  that  he  may  help  in  every  time 
of  need.  This  is  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  believers 
from  the  mediatorial  character  and  oflBce  of  Christ  as  God 
and  man.  All  his  acts  as  Mediator  have  been  and  are  still 
performed  in  this  character.  As  God,  he  knew  the  divine 
will  and  purposes  from  all  eternity.  As  man,  he  revealed 
them  in  time,  as  his  Father  taught  him.  He  shed  his  blood 
in  his  human  nature,  but  in  both  his  divine  and  human  natures, 
he  rendered  an  infinitely  meritorious  and  all-sufficient  sacri¬ 
fice.  He  rules  over  his  Church  with  the  delegated  power  of 
a  man,  contending  against  his  enemies  and  even  suffering 
them  for  a  while  to  prevail  against  him,  but  with  the  mighty 
power  of  God  he  will  finally  subdue  all  these  enemies,  and 
bring  them  to  submission.  These  are  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  the  incarnation  and  Mediatorship  of  Christ,  and  all  these 
ends  and  purposes  are  promoted,  and  will  be  finally  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  union  and  co-operation  of  two  natures, 
human  and  divine,  in  one  person.* 

The  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word  is  a  mystery,  in 
which  God  has  given  us  a  greater  display  of  his  love  and 
wisdom,  than  in  all  his  other  works.  There  are  other  mys¬ 
teries  connected  with  his  Providence  and  works,  which  excite 
our  admiration  and  astonishment.  But  here  is  the  great 
mystery  which  excels  all  others  in  its  magnitude  and  impor- 

*The  delegated  power  and  authority  of  Christ’s  Mediatorship  which 
were  given  to  him  for  the  subjugation  and  final  overthrow  of  his  en¬ 
emies,  will  cease,  when  all  opposition  to  his  government  shall  have 
been  overcome.  After  the  day  of  Judgment,  God  the  Son  will  deliver 
up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  God  the  Father,  from  whom  he  received 
it.  “Then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  unto  him,”  God  the  Father ; 
but  even  then,  after  the  termination  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  Christ 
will  continue  to  reign  as  the  King  of  glory,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  majesty  which  were  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  as  Crea¬ 
tor  and  Governor  of  all  things.  When  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ,  when  all 
the  purposes  of  Christ’s  incarnation  and  Mediatorship  shall  have  been 
accomplished  he  shall  reign  as  King  of  saints  for  ever. 

Marcellus^  a  false  teacher,  about  the  time  when  the  Nicene  and  Cpnstan- 
tinopolitan  Creeds  were  published,  denied  the  eternity  of  Christ’s 
kingdom.  He  taught  that  after  the  final  Judgment,  Christ,  the  Word 
and  his  kingdom  would  revert  to  God  the  Father,  and  entirely  cease. 
To  guard  against  this  heresy,  the  Greek  Fathers  inserted  in  their 
Creeds  the  words  of  the  Angel  who  announced  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  “Ox;  BaalT^sias  ovx  satai  “Of  his  kingdom 

there  shall  be  no  end,”  Luke  1  :  33.  These  words  were  spoken  from 
heaven  and  placed  on  the  record  of  divine  inspiration,  a  perpetual  me¬ 
mento  of  the  eternity  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and  reign, 
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tance.  Here  is  a  way  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  for  tbe 
salvation  of  a  lost  world — a  method  of  deliverance  for  a 
fallen  and  ruined  race  that  calls  forth  the  admiration  of 
angels  and  fills  all  heaven  with  astonishment  and  rapture, 
"When  there  was  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save — when 
there  was  no  created  being  in  the  whole  universe  that  could 
redeem  lost  man  from  the  condemnation,  and  ruin,  in  which 
sin  had  involved  him,  the  Son  of  God  offered  himself,  and 
said,  “Lo,  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written 
of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God.”  He  gave  him¬ 
self  as  a  sacrifice  ;  and  in  this  mysterious  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  of  glory,  who  was  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
we  see  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  most  wonderfully  dis¬ 
played.  Vfe  see  here  a  display  of  divine  wisdom,  which 
rises  far  above  the  highest  and  noblest  intellect,  that  ever 
existed,  or  shall  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  created  being.  We 
see  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Word,  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made,  born  of  a  woman,  laid  in  a  manger,  hanging  on 
the  cross,  bleeding,  suffering  and  dying  for  rebellious,  guilty, 
perishing  worms.  His  name  is  called  Wonderful.  And  is  it 
not  wonderful  that  God  should  provide  for  us  a  Saviour  in  the 
flesh,  so  nearly  allied  to  us,  so  humble,  compassionate  and 
meek,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  our  burden, 
and  bear  our  sins;  and  yet  so  mighty  in  his  divine  power, 
that  he  is  “able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
to  God  by  him  ?” 

God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  to  take  away  sin,  to  redeem 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  a  body  of  believ¬ 
ers  from  all  nations  who  will  serve,  praise  and  glorify  him 
for  ever.  For  this  purpose  he  humbled  himself;  and  for 
this  end,  he  has  also  been  exalted.  He  has  been  raised 
from  the  dead  and  ascended  the  throne  of  his  mediatorial 
kingdom,  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  purposes  of  his 
manifestation  in  the  flesh.  Having  been  made  an  offering 
for  sin  he  shall  see  his  seed.  He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied.  The  great  mass  of  mankind,  for  whom 
Christ  died,  are  living  in  the  world,  as  if  no  Saviour  had  been 
provided  for  them.  The  multitude  are  in  the  broad  way  to 
destruction.  They  tread  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  do 
despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  his  grace.  It  is,  indeed,  lamenta¬ 
ble  that  among  those  whom  Christ  came  to  save,-  there  are  so 
many,  who  are  seemingly  left  to  perish.  Still  Christ  will 
have  his  seed.  God  will  give  him  the  heathen  for  his  inher¬ 
itance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession^ 
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Though  not  one  of  those,  who  now  reject  his  offer  of  mercy, 
should  ever  be  saved,  Christ  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul. 
He  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  his  humiliation  and  sufferings. 
The  Saviour  will  be  honored.  He  will  be  glorified  and  ex¬ 
alted  by  the  achievements  of  his  grace  and  the  trophies  of  his 
love  in  heaven,  when  they  who  have  refused  to  submit  to  the 
terms  of  his  salvation  shall  be  cast  down  to  hell  to  suffer  his 
eternal  wrath  and  indignation. 

Christ  is  entitled  to  the  veneration,  worship,  gratitude  and 
love  of  his  people,  whom  he  has  redeemed  by  his  blood. 
Christians  should  never  forget  their  obligations  to  honor  him 
for  his  excellent  character,  his  glorious  perfections,  his 
Almighty  power,  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  unbounded  love. 
They  should  honor  him  for  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
his  mysterious  incarnation,  his  humiliation,  sufferings,  and 
death,  his  glorious  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven. 
Let  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  him,  and  toj  have  found  an 
interest  in  his  blood,  honor  him  by  faithfully  serving  him, 
walking  in  the  way  of  his  commandments,  keeping  his  cove¬ 
nant,  Ipuilding  up  his  kingdom  in  their  own  hearts,  and  the 
hearts  of  others  around  them.  Thus  shall  they  be  prepared 
to  join  that  holy  throng  of  worshippers  in  the  upper  Sanctu¬ 
ary,  who  praise  and  magnify  his  name  for  ever,  saying, 
“Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
blessing.” 


ARTICLE  IV. 

LUTHER’S  BATTLE-SONU  OP  THE  REPORMATION. 

By  W.  M.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Of  all  the  weapons  wielded  by  Luther  in  the  great  war¬ 
fare  of  the  Reformation  none  were  more  effective  than  his 
hymns.  By  these,  at  least,  was  realized  what  the  illustrious 
Sidney  has  said  of  songs  in  general,  me  make  a  na¬ 

tion  s  songs^  and  1  care  not  who  makes  its  latvs.'’  Charles 
Y.,  though  the  mightiest  monarch  of  his  age,  could  make  no 
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laws  that  exercised  such  an  influence  over  the  souls  of  those 
'  whom  he  called  his  subjects,  as  the  ist  das  Heil  uns 
Jcomman  her,”  of  Paul  Speratus,  Schneesing’s  ‘■^Allein  zu  dir 
Herr  Jusus  Christ,”  or  Luther’s  ‘Hin’  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott.”  To  Luther’s  hymns  especially  we  may  apply  what  a 
recent  writer  has  said  of  the  German  hymns  of  this  period 
generally  :  “The  intricate  intertwinings  of  rhyme  and  the 
lingering  cadences  of  the  later  mediaeval  hymns  vanish,  and 
the  inspiriting  decision  of  martial  music  rings  through 
them  once  more.  They  are  songs  to  march  to,  reviving  the 
fainting  strength  after  many  an  hour  of  weary  journeying  ; 
blasts  of  the  priests’  trumpets,  before  which  many  a  strong¬ 
hold  has  fallen  ;  chants  of  trust  and  of  triumph,  which  must 
often  have  reverberated  from  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  as 
they  accompanied  the  departing  spirit  thither,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  the  new  song  of  the  great  multitude  inside.”* 

But  of  all  his  hymns  his  ‘‘Hin  feste  Burg”  undoubtedly 
breathes  most  of  the  spirit,  and  displays  most  of  the  power 
of  Luther.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  his  simple  faith  in  Christ, 
and  of  his  immovable  trust  in  God,  his  forgetfulness  of 
self,  and  entire  consecration  of  his  life  and  all  that  he 
held  dear  to  that  Saviour  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  speedily, 
gloriously,  and  forever  triumph  over  Satan  and  all  his  hosts, 
that  word  which  he  was  the  honored  instrument  once 
more  to  proclaim  to  the  world. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has,  indeed,  said,  “With  words  Luther 
had  not  learned  to  make  pure  music ;  it  was  by  deeds  of 
love,  or  heroic  valor,  that  he  spake  freely  ;  in  tones,  only 
through  his  flute,  amid  tears,  could  the  sigh  of  that  strong 
soul  find  utterance.”  But  the  judgment  of  three  centuries, 
which  have  continued  to  ponder  Luther’s  writings  and  to 
sing  enraptured  upon  the  undying  reverberation  of  his 
accents,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
dictum  of  the  eccentric  philosopher.  There  is,  however, 
much  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  what  he  immediately  adds : 
“Nevertheless,  though  in  imperfect  articulation,  the  same 
voice,  if  we  will  listen  well,  is  to  be  heard  also  in  his 
writings,  in  his  poems.  The  following  [“jE/m’  feste  Burg,”'\ 
for  example,  jars  upon  our  ears ;  yetis  there  something  in 
it  like  the  sound  of  Alpine  avalanches,  or  the  first  murmur 
of  earthquakes  ;  in  the  very  vastness  of  which  dissonance  a 
higher  unison  is  revealed  to  us.  Luther  wrote  this  song  in 
a  time  of  blackest  threatenings,  which,  however,  could  in  no 

*“The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song/'  p.  221. 
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•wise  become  a  time  of  despair.  In  these  tones,  rugged, 
broken  as  they  are,  we  do  but  recognize  the  accents  of  that 
summoned  man  (summoned,  not  by  Charles  V.  but  by  God 
Almighty  also),  who  answered  his  friend’s  warning  not  to 
enter  Worms,  in  this  wise  :  '‘'‘Were  there  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  roof -tiles,  1  ivould  on  — of  him  who, 
alone  in  that  assemblage,  before  all  emperors,  and  princi¬ 
palities,  and  powers,  spoke  forth  those  final  and  forever 
memorable  words  :  '‘'‘It  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent,  to  do 
aught  against  conscience.  Here  stand  1,  I  cannot  other¬ 
wise,  God  assist  me,  Amen  !” 

Carlyle  seems  here  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  so  many 
others  have  done,  that  this  celebrated  hymn  was  written  just 
before  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  Peter  Busch  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  maintained  this  view  in  a  special  work  entitled  '‘'‘His- 
torie  und  E^'kldrung  des  Helden-Liedes  Lutheri  (History 
and  Exposition  of  Luther’s  Heroic  Song),  published  in  1731, 
where  he  also  asserts  that  it  was  composed  by  Luther  at 
Oppenheim,  whilst  on  his  way  to  ’Worms.  His  principal 
evidence  for  this  is,  that  the  beginning  of  the  third  stanza 
agrees  so  nearly  with  the  words  which  he  wrote  from  that 
place  to  Spalatin  :  “I  will  go  to  Worms,  if  there  are  as  many 
devils  there  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  houses.”  But,  as  is 
well  observed  by  Wackernagel  ['‘^Martin  Luther  s  Geistliehe 
Lieder,"  p.  157),  Luther’s  letter  to  Spalatin  is  not  from 
Oppenheim,  but  from  Frankfort,  and  the  passage  in  question 
reads  thus  :  “But  Christ  lives,  and  we  will  enter  Worms 
though  all  the  gates  of  hell  and  powers  of  the  air  should 
oppose  us.”*  An  examination  of  the  first  editions  of 
Luther’s  hymn  books  also  reveals  the  fact  that  none  of  these, 
down  to  the  year  1528,  contains  this  hymn.  This  facPbeing 
established,  the  position  was  thenceforward  taken  by  most 
writers  upon  the  subject,  that  this  hymn  was  composed  by 
Luther  during  his ’Sojourn  iu  the  castle  of  Coburg,  amid  the 
exciting  scenes  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530.  This  view 
was  confirmed  by  the  high  authorities  of  Sleidan,  Weller, 
Coelestin  and  Chytraeus.  Sleidan’s  statement  is  very  pos¬ 
itive,  and  stands  at  the  close  of  the  16th  book  of  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  in  these  words  :  “After  the  Emperor’s  inaugura¬ 
tion  by  Pope  Clement,  whilst  he  was  holding  a  diet  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  a  horrible  tempest  seemed  to  impend;  but  Luther 
continued  both  in  private  and  public  to  console  his  friends, 

Christus  vivit,  et  intrahimus  Wormatiam,  invitis  omnibiis 
'porlis  inferni,  et  potentatibus  aeris." 
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employing  for  this  purpose  the  forty-ninth  Psalm  ”  Where¬ 
upon  he  proceeds  to  give  a  very  fine  prose  version  (Latin)  of 
Luther’s  hymn,  after  which  he  also  says,  ‘‘Adapting,  as  I 
have  said,  this  Psalm  to  that  time  so  full  of  sorrow  and  anx¬ 
iety,  having  translated  it  into  the  language  of  the  people, 
and  giving  a  suitable  turn  to  the  ideas,  he  also  versified  and 
set  it  to  music,  very  appropriate  to  the  subject  and  suited  to 
the  awakening  of  courage.  Hence  the  Psalm  has  continued 
to  be  frequently  sung  from  that  day  even  to  the  present.” 

This  was  written  in  1550,  only  four  years  after  Luther’s 
death,  by  one  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Luther’s 
associates,  and  likely  to  be  well  informed  upon  the  subject. 
ITet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sleidan  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  and  occasion  of  the  writing  of  this  hymn.  We  are 
assured  upon  unquestionable  authority,  that  this  hymn  was 
contained  in  an  edition  of  Luther’s  hymns  published  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg  by  Joseph  Klug  in  1529.  It  is  true,  no  copy  of  this 
book  is  now  known  to  exist,  but  a  very  particular  account  of 
it  is  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ‘‘'‘Journal  vori  und  filr 
Deutschland f  of  the  year  1788,  p.  328  of  Part  Second, 
where  we  are  informed  that  the  book  bears  the  date  of  its 
publication  (1529)  both  on  its  title  page  and  on  its  last  page. 
All  this  is  very  minutely  explained  by  Wackernagel  in  his 
beautiful  edition  of  Luther’s  hymns  (Stuttgart  1848),  where 
he  also  nonclude^  his  acknowledgment  of  the  mistake  that  he 
had  formerly  made,  in  the  following  terms  :  “It  is,  indeed, 
hard  for  us  to  relinquish  the  idea  that  this  hymn  was  com¬ 
posed  at  Coburg  during  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1530.  *  *  But  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  this, 

and  must  hereafter  think  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  connection 
with  this  hymn.”  p.  93. 

Authors  so  intelligent  and  so  careful  having  fallen  into 
such  a  mistake,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  the  genial  and 
lively,  but  not  very  careful  or  profound, s^D’Aubignd,  should 
have  followed  them  without  hesitation.  But  he  goes  still 
further,  and  details  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
hymn  and  its  tune  were  first  composed  and  sung.  “John,”  he 
says,*  “began  his  journey  on  the  3d  of  April,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  horsemen,  clad  in  rich  scarlet  cloaks,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold.  Every  man  was  aware  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Elector,  and  hence  many  of  his  escort 
marched  with  down-cast  eyes  and  sinking  hearts.  But  Lu- 

*  History  of  ttie  Great  Reformation,  &:c.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  139.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter — 1846. 
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ther,  full  of  faith,  revived  the  courage  of  his  friends,  by  com¬ 
posing,  and  singing  with  his  fine  voice  that  beautiful  hymn, 
since  become  so  famous  ;  Bin'  feste  Burg  ist  miser  Grott — 
“Our  God  is  a  strong  tower.”*  Never  did  soul  that  knew  its 
own  weakness,  but  which,  looking  to  God,  despises  every  fear, 
find  such  noble  accents. 

‘‘With  our  own  strength  we  naught  can  do, 

Destruction  yawns  on  every  side: 

He  hghts  for  us,  our  champion  true, 

Elect  of  God  to  be  our  guide. 

What  is  his  name?  Th’  Anointed  One, 

The  God  of  Armies  he; 

Of  earth  and  heav’n  the  Lord  alone — 

With  him,  on  field  of  battle  won, 

Abideth  Victory.” 

This  hymn  was  sung  during  the  Diet  not  only  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  but  in  all  the  churches  of  Saxony,  and  its  energetic 
strains  were  often  seen  to  revive  and  inspirit  the  most  de¬ 
jected  minds.” 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  vividness  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  is  still  difficult  to  understand  how  D’Aubigne  could 
fail  to  see  the  inconsistencies  of  this  statement.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  Luther  not  only  composing 
a  hymn  and  tune,  but  also  teaching  them  to  his  companions 
amid  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  such  a  journey,  how  can 
we  conceive  that  copies  of  both  should  be  so  widely  diffused 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  sung  at  once  in  “Augsburg,  and 
in  all  the  churches  of  Saxony  !”  The  statement  that  they 
were  so  sung  is,  no  doubt,  correct,  but  from  this  it  follows 
almost  inevitably,  that  both  the  hymn  and  its  tune  had  been 
composed  long  before,  as  in  this  way  alone  can  we  account 
for  their  wide  diffusion  and  common  use  among  all  the  adhe¬ 
rents  to  the  Eeformation.  Their  publication  in  1829  re¬ 
moves  all  these  difficulties. 

But  not  only  the  date  of  publication,  but  likewise  the  words 
of  the  hymn  and,  of  course,  the  notes  of  the  tune  have  been 
variously  given.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  are  not  very  serious.  Some  of  the  variations  in  the 
text  are  merely  the  difference  between  the  older  and  more 
modern  forms  of  German  words,  as  ^^stan,"  for  ^^stahnf  or 
‘^stehenf  and  the  like.  More  important  is  the  addition  of  a 
sixth  syllable  to  the  fifth  line  of  every  stanza  by  changing 
in  the  first  alt'  hose  Feindf  into  ’‘'‘der  alte  hose  Feind;" 

*We  have  attempted  a  very  feeble  translation  of  the  second  stanza. 
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in  the  second,  ^^Fragst  du,  wer  der  istf  into  ^^Fragest  du^ 
wer  der  ist in  the  third,  ‘■^der  Fiirst  dieser  Weltf  into 
“Jer  Furste  dieser  Weltf  and  in  the  fourth,  '‘‘‘nehmen  sie  den 
Leihf  into  ^'‘nehmen  sie  uns  den  Leib."  Of  course,  an  adi- 
tional  note  had  to  be  inserted  in  the  music  to  correspond  to 
such  a  text.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  this  variation 
which  is  found  as  far  back  as  1540,  in  the  Magdeburg  Hymn 
Book,  iniKugelmann’s  Tenor  Concentus  JVovi,  Augsburg^ 
1540,”  George  Rhaw’s  '‘^Bicinia,  Wittenberg^  1545,”  and 
several  others  of  the  same  early  period.  Had  this  change 
been  extended  to  the  following  lines,  viz  :  the  sixth  and  sev- 
eth  of  each  stanza,  it  would  have  been  consistent,  and  the 
improvement  manifest,  as  the  irregular  and  rough  lines  of 
five  syllables  might  thus  have  been  converted  into  iambics  of 
six  syllables,  and  thus  made  to  agree  with  the  eighth  line 
as  the  laws  of  rhythm  manifestly  require  that  they  should  do. 
It  was,  probably,  an  inttuitive  sense  of  this  that  started  either 
Luther,  or  some  one  else  possessed  of  a  musical  ear,  in  the 
right  direction,  but  either  haste,  or  the  force  of  authority, 
prevented  its  being  carried  out  consistently.  The  text  as 
written  by  Luther,  put  into  modern  German  orthography,  is, 
therefore,  no  doubt^  given  correctly  by  Wilhelm  Schirks 
(‘‘Dr.  Martin  Luther  s  geistliche  Lieder.  Ffach  den  Ori- 
ginaltexten  etc.  Halle,  Verlag  von  Julius  Fricke.  1854,”  as 
follows : 

1.  Eia  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott, 

ein  srute  Webr  und  Waffen. 

Er  hilft  uns  frei  aus  aller  Noth, 
die  uns  jetzt  hat  betroffen. 

Der  alt  hose  Feiud 
mit  Ernst  ers  jetzt  meint, 
gross  Macht  und  viel  List 
sein  grausam  Rustung  ist, 

auf  Erd  ist  nicht  seins  Gleichen. 

2.  Mit  unsrer  Maet  ist  nichts  gethan, 

wir  sind  gar  bald  verloren  ! 

Es  streit’t  fiir  uns  der  rechte  Mann, 
den  Gott  hat  selbst  erkoren. 

Fragst  du,  wer  der  ist? 
er  heisst  Jesus  Christ, 
der  Herr  Zebaoth, 
und  ist  kein  andrer  Gott, 
das  Feld  muss  er  behalten. 

3.  Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Teufel  war, 

und  wollt  uns  gar  verschlingen, 
so  furchten  wir  uns  nicht  so  sehr, 

es  soli  uns  doch  gelingen,  .  j 
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;  DerFlirst  dieser  Welt, 

wie  saur  er  sich  stellt, 
thut  er  nns  doch  nichts, 
das  raacht,  er  ist  gericlit't, 

Ein  Wortlein  kann  ihn  fallen. 

4,  Das  Wort  sie  sollen  lassen  stahu, 
und  kein  Dank  dazu  haben. 

Er  ist  bei  uns  wohl  auf  dem  Plan 
mit  seinem  Geist  und  Gaben. 

Nehmen  sie  den  Leib, 

Gut,  Ehr,  Kind,  und  Weib, 
lass  fahren  dahin, 
siehabens  kein  Gewinn, 

Das  Reich  muss  uns  doch  bleiben. 

The  Strasburg  Hymn  Book  of  1545  appends  the  follow¬ 
ing  doxology,  v/hich,  however,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
as  Luther’s  composition: 

Ehr  sei  dem  Yater  und  dem  Sohn, 
und  auch  dem  Heil’gen  Geiste, 
als  esim  Anfang  war  und  nun, 
der  uns  sein  Gnade  ieiste, 

Dass  wir  liberal 
hier  ira  J<immerthal 
von  Siinden  abstohn 
und  seinen  Willen  thun: 

wer  das  begehrt,  sprech,  Amen. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  tune,  Luther  being  universally  admitted  to  be  its  compo¬ 
ser,  although  some  envious  Romanist  has  claimed  both  this 
and  the  words  as  the  work  of  an  orthodox  Catholic.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  hymn  was  for  a  long  time  sung  by 
devout  Romanists  as  well  as  by  the  most  ardent  Protestants. 
It  was  also  a  favorite  devotional  piece  with  Luther,  who 
isj  reported  to  have  sung  it  daily  in  the  castle  of  Coburg 
whilst  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Augsburg 
Diet  of  1530.  But  this,  as  we  have  already  shown,  by 
no  means  implies  that  the  hymn  was  written  at  Coburg. 

Like  all  the  early  Lutheran  hymns,  this  was  speedily 
translated  into  the  languages  of  most  of  the  countries  into 
which  Protestantism  penetrated  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  where- 
ever  else  Lutheran  ideas  became  dominant,  received  it  as  a 
part  of  their  confession  of  faith,  along  with  the  Augustana 
and  the  Short  Catechism.  That  it  did  not  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  England  is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the 
absence  of  anything  like  an  original,  national  psalmody  from 

VoL.  XIV.  Xo.  56.  70 
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the  first  four  centuries  of  English  literature.  Even  noWy 
three  hundred  years  after  the  English  race  has  become  es¬ 
sentially  Protestant,  and  second  to  no  other  in  the  depth  and 
fervor  of  its  religious  character,  with  which  also  its  literature 
is  thoroughly  imbued — still  we  have  no  great  body  of  sacred 
songs  which  is  claimed  as  their  common  treasure  by  those 
who  speak  the  language  not  merely  upon  the  little  island 
where  it  has  originated,  but  as  mighty  nations  in  America, 
Australia,  Africa  and  India.  The  genial  author  of  ‘^The 
Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Songf  has  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  singular  phenomenon  in  our  national  and  religious 
life,  so  far  as  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation 
are  concerned,  but  he  entirely  overlooks  the  main  fact  of  the 
almost  entire  absence,  even  to  the  present  day,  of  a  truly 
national  English  psalmody,  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
He  ascribes  it  to  the  Calvinistic  ideal  of  external  church- 
forms,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  was  to  be  nothing  in  the 
service  of ‘the  Church  which  was  not  distinctly  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament ;  or,  as  he  states  the  case  more  fully  : 

‘^When  we  remember  that  the  same  absence  of  an  evangeli¬ 
cal  hymn  literature,  springing  up  spontaneously  as  a  natur¬ 
al  growth  of  the  Reformation,  which  characterizes  the  Re¬ 
formed  churches  of  France  and  French  Switzerland,  exists 
also  in  the  sister  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
connect  this  fact  with  the  similar  form  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  took  in  all  these  lands.  None  of  the  strictly  Calvinis- 
tic'communities  have  a  Hymn  Book  dating  back  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  It  cannot  surely  be  their  doctrine  which  caused 
this  ;  many  of  the  best  known  and  most  deeply  treasured  of 
the  more  modern  hymns  of  Germany  and  England  have  been 
w’ritten  by  those  who  receive  the  doctrines  known  as  Calvin¬ 
istic.  Nor  can  it  proceed  from  any  peculiarity  of  race,  or 
deficiency  in  popular  love  of  music  and  song.  French  and 
Scotch  national  character  are  too  dissimilar  to  explain  the 
resemblance  ;  whilst  France  has  many  national  melodies  and 
songs,  and  Scotland  is  peculiarly  rich  in  both.  Is  not  the 
cause  then  simply  the  common  ideal  of  external  ecclesiastical 
forms  which  pervaded  all  the  Churches  reformed  on  the 
Genevan  type  ?  The  intervening  chapters  of  Church  history 
were,  as  it  were,  folded  up,  as  too  blotted  and  marred  for  the 
truth  to  be  read  to  profit  in  them  ;  and,  next  to  the  first 
chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  to  stand,  as  the 
second  chapter,  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches/^ 
pp,  253,  254. 
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But  how  inapplicable  this  is  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  the  author  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  is 
evidently  conscious,  for  he  immediately  proceeds  to  explain  a 
similar  state  of  things  there,  where,  ‘‘between  Anglicanism  and 
Puritanism  it  happened  that,  until  the  last  century,  we  can 
not  be  said  to  have  had  any  national,  that  is,  any  people’s 
hymn  book  at  all.”  p.  255.  Here,  we  think,  he  stumbles 
upon  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  w^e  mean  the  want 
of  common  ideas  and  feelings,  habits  and  modes  of  action, 
that  is  to  say,  of  national  unity  in  the  English  race.  The 
various  races,  of  which  it  is  composed,  have  not  yet  perfectly 
coalesced  and  been  fully  blended  into  one,  as  is  sufficiently 
manifest  in  its  spoken  as  well  as  in  its  written  language,  in  its 
social,  political  and  religious  institutions.  The  Celt,  the 
Roman,  tlie  Saxon,  the  Dane,  the  Norman,  with  various 
other  still  later  accretions,  continue  to  assert  an  independent 
existence  in  English  national  life,  instead  of  combining,  as 
they  will,  doubtless,  ultimately  do,  into  one  indiHsible  and 
perfect  organism.  Hence  we  have  in  government  the  Mon¬ 
archist  and  the  Republican,  the  Aristocrat  and  Socialist,  the 
Regicides,  and  those  who  canonise  Charles  I.  as  a  martyr  ; 
and  in  religion,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Independent,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  the  Methodist,  the  Quaker  and  the  Baptist, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Romanist  and  the  Unitarian.  How 
could  all  these  discordant,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  ideas,  in 
the  midst  of  their  fierce  contests  and  earthquake-like 
heavings  unite  in  one  song  of  heavenly  harmony  ?  Doubt¬ 
less  they  will  at  length  unite,  even  as  the  earthly  elements 
have  done,  after  the  long  and  terrible  convulsions  of  nature, 
depositing  and  upheaving  strata  upon  strata,  and  changing 
the  places  of  seas  and  continents.  But  it  is  long  after  the 
flash  of  the  lightning  and  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  by 
which  these  changes  were  brougnt  about,  that  their  place  as 
notes  in  the  grand  harmony  of  the  music  of  the  spheres 
becomes  manifest  to  the  mind  of  man.  So,  in  these  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  movements  of  our  race,  time  is  required  to 
harmonize  them,  and  enable  all  who  are  at  once  actors  and 
spectators  in  this  grand  drama  to  raise  the  same  song  of 
praise  to  the  Great  Father  and  common  Redeemer  of  all. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  as  soon  as  any  thing  like  a 
hymn  literature  makes  its  appearance  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  it  at  once  allies  itself  to  German  psalmody,  and  gives 
translation  after  translation  of  Luther’s  celebrated  hymn,  from 
which  we  have  made  this  digression.  Thus  John  Wesley,  whose 
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influence  has  been  so  powerful  in  giving  to  England  “a  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Hymn  Book,”  not  only  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Luther  and  the  Moravians  for  many  of  the  elements  of 
his  new  life,  but  actually  translates  most  of  his  hymns  from 
the  German ;  models,  too,  they  are  of  translation,  and 
wanting  only  one  element,  that  of  their  rich  and  varied 
rhythm  and  metre,  to  transfer  to  our  tongue  and  give  citi¬ 
zenship  to  the  hymns  of  Germany  in  England.  So  also 
Montgomery,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  correct  of  Eng¬ 
lish  hymn-writers,  was  educated  among  the  Moravians,  and 
undoubtedly  formed  his  taste  and  style  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  German  melodies,  which  he  heard  among  them, 
though  in  a  very  imperfect  articulation  in  English. 

But  cotemporaneously  with  the  Wesleys,  and  whilst  they 
were  preparing  their  hymn  books,  Jacobi,  Haberkorn,  and 
other  authors  of  '‘‘‘Psahnodia  G-ermanica"^  were  (1760-1765) 
translating  a  large  body  of  standard  German  hymns  ''^to¬ 
gether  with  their  proper  tunes  and  Thorough  Bassf  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  exact  metres  of  their  originals.  Among 
these,  of  course,  is  a  version  of  Luther’s  immortal  psalm. 
But,  strange  to  say,  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  original  metre  is  tampered  with.  Not  only  is 
the  false  form  of  placing  six  syllables  instead  of  five  in  the 
fifth  line,  adopted,  but  this  is  extended  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  lines  also.  We  give  an  exact  reprint  of  this  as  it 
stands  in  the  edition  of  the  ‘^Psalmodia  Germanica,”  printed 
by  Haberkorn  in  London  in  1765,  with  which  is  also 
identical  the  96th  hymn  of  Dr.  Kunze’s  '‘'‘Hymn  and  Prayer 
Booh,  New  York  1795,”  but  wLich  was  probably  taken 
from  the  edition  which  Dr.  Kunze  (in  his  Preface  p.  5)  tells 
us  was  ^^reprinted  at  New  York  by  H,  Paine,  1765.” 

God  is  our  refuge  in  distress, 

Our  strong  defence  and  armour, 

He’s  present  when  we’re  comfortless, 

In  storms  he  is  our  harbour, 

Th’  infernal  enemy, 

Look !  how  enrag’d  is  he  I 
He  now  exerts  his  force 
To  stop  the  Gospel  course  : 

Who  can  withstand  this  Tyrant  ? 

All  human  power  is  but  dust ; 

Our  strength  an  idle  story  ; 

*For  a  brief  account  of  this  work  see  Article  on  ‘‘English  Hymnology,’^ 
in  the  Evangelical  Revieu%  VoL  VII.  pp.  445-445. 
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The  Yatiant  J/a?i,*ln'whom  we  trust. 

Is  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

He  is  the  Conqueror, 

Vested  with  sovereign  pow’r. 

The  Lord  bol  h  great  and  good, 

The  only  living  God 
Gains  us  the  field  of  battle. 

If  all  the  devils  should  wage  the  war, 

In  order  to'destroy  us, 

They  should  not  once  put  us  in  fear  ; 

The  vict’ry  would  be  joyous. 

We  dare  the  prince  of  hell  5 
With  fury  let  him  swell ; 

He  cannot  hurt  one  hair  ; 

We  shall  escape  his  snare  ; 

Christ’s  single  word  can  rout  him. 

His  word  puts  all  our  foes  to  flight ; 

With  shame  they  are  confounded; 

For  Christ  instructs  our  hands  to  fight : 

His  Spirit  is  unijounded  : 

Tho'  we  should  lose  our  lives. 

Fame,  children,  goods  and  wives, 

Destrov  hell  what  it  can 
’Twill  find  but  little  gain, 

God’s  kingdom  is  our  portion. 

Except  in  the  defective  metre  already  mentioned,  this  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  translations  of  the  Psalmodia  Germanicay 
■which,  of  course,  fell  far  short  of  the  popular  demand  for 
language,  when  Milton,  Addison,  Pope  and  Johnson  had  so 
highly  polished,  invigorated  and  harmonized  the  once  rude 
English,  and  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  were  displaced  by 
Watts,  and  the  Wesleys,  Toplady,  Newton  and  Cowper  were 
preparing  to  utter  more  musical  strains  than  had  hitherto 
been  heard  in  English  hymns.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
however,  this  is  the  first  attempt  at  rendering  '"^Em  feste 
Burg''  into  English,  unless  F.  Okeley,  who  translated  Count 
Zinzendorflf’s  Twenty-one  Discourses  or  Dissertations  upon 
the  Augsburg  Confession^  printed  in  London  in  1753,  may 
have  translated  the  whole  psalm  along  with  the  second 
stanza,  which  he  gives  as  in  a  note  on  page  134,  as  follows  : 

“By  our  own  strength  there’s  nothing  done, 

We  soon  are  lost  and  marred  ; 

But  there  fights  for  us  the  right  man, 

Whom  God  himself  prepared  : 

Askest  thou  for  his  name  ? 

’Tis  Jesus  Christ ;  the  same 
Who’s  Lord  of  Hosts  indeed, 

[  And  there’s  no  God  beside  : 

He  sure  must  win  the  battle.*'" 
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Judging  by  the  style  of  versification  we  should  place 
this  in  a  period  considerabl}^  anterior  to  the  version  in  the 
Psalmodia  Ger.  But  this  is  not  a  perfectly  reliable  criterion, 
as  we  find  similar  harsh  constructions  and  doggerel  rhymes 
in  a  translation  of  this  hymn,  published  as  late  as  1853  in 
London.  It  stands  on  pages  181  and  182  of  that  otherwise 
beautiful  reproduction  in  English  of  Gustav  Kbnig’s  '‘^Life  of 
Martin  Luther^  the  G-erman  Reformer^  in  Fifty  Pictures, 
London :  Nathaniel  Cooke,  31ilford  House,  Strand, 
1853.”  (Republished  in  this  country  by  Lindsay  &  Blakis- 
ton,  Phil.,  with  an  Introduction  by  T.  Stork,  D.  D.) 

Very  different  is  the  version  of  this  Psalm  given  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  ^Meroes  and  Hero  Worship,’'  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  year  1838.  This  translation  has  fewer  of 
the  blemishes  of  Carlyle’s  peculiar  style,  and  more  of  his 
genuine  Anglo  Saxon  vigor  than  his  prose  writings  generally 
exhibit.  We  have  already  given  the  remarks,  by  which 
he  introduces  it,  and  now  append  the  version  itself : 

A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon  : 

He’ll  help  us  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  hath  us  now  o’ertaken. 

The  ancient  prince  of  hell, 

Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell; 

Strong  mail  of  craft  and  power 
He  weareth  in  this  hour, 

On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 

With  force  of  arms  we  nothing  can,  .  ; 

Full  soon  were  we  downridden  ; 

But  for  us  fights  the  proper  man. 

Whom  God  himself  hath  bidden. 

Ask  ye,  Who  is  this  same  ? 

Christ  Jesus  is  his  name, 

The  Lord  Zebaoth’s  Son, 

He  and  no  other  one 
Shall  conquer  in  the  battle. 

And  were  this  world  all  devils  o’er 
And  watching  to  devour  us, 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore, 

Not  they  can  overpower  us. 

And  let  the  prince  of  ill 
Look  grim  as  ere  he  will. 

He  harms  us  not  a  whit. 

For  why  ?  His  doom  is  writ 
A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him, 

God’s  Word  for  all  their  craft  and  force, 

One  moment  will  not  linger, 
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But  spite  of  hell  shall  have  its  course, 

’Tis  written  by  his  finger. 

And  tho’  they  take  our  life, 

Goods,  honor,  children,  wife, 

Yet  is  their  profit  small ; 

These  things  shall  vanish  all. 

The  City  of  God  remaineth. 

It  was  on  this  version  of  Carlvle  that  the  hymn  (No.  966 
in  the  Lutheran  collection  of  the  General  Synod,  since  1850) 
was  based,  only  such  changes  being  made  (in  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  lines  especially)  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
the  old  melody,  as  well  as  to  remove  some  expressions 
not  regarded  as  suited  to  public  worship.  But  this 
‘^patching  of  the  old  garment  with  a  new  piece,”  has  not 
made  a  very  smooth  or  homogeneous  version,  although  it 
approached  nearer  to  the  original  form  than  any  translation 
then  known.  About  the  same  time,  however.  Dr.  Henry 
Mills  (now  Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Presbyterian  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,)  published  (1844)  the 
following  excellent  version  of  this  hymn,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  first  English  translation  that  successfully  and 
faithfully  reproduced  the  exact  metrical  form  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  : 

1.  A  tow’r  of  safety  is  our  God, 

His  sword  and  shield  defend  us  ; 

His  mercy  too  relieves  the  load 
Of  evils  that  attend  us. 

But  the  ancient  foe 
Strives  to  work  our  woe  ; 

Fearful  power  and  art 
In  him  their  force  exert, — 

On  earth  he  has  no  rival. 

2.  By  strength  of  ours  naught  could  be  done, — 

The  strife  full  soon  were  ended  ; 

But  fights  for  us  the  righteous  One 
By  God  himself  commended. 

Needs  his  name  be  told? 

Jesus — from  of  old 
Lord  of  Sabaoth, — 

Our  God  and  Saviour  both, — 

He  shall  our  souls  deliver. 

3.  Though  devils  all  the  earth  should  fill. 

Each  gaping  to  devour  us, 

The  Saviour  would  our  terrors  quell. 

And  vict’ry  guide  before  us. 

Prince  of  this  vain  world. 

Be  thy  fury  hurl’d 
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On  our  heads  ! — ’twere  vain  ! 

He  will  thy  rage  restrain, 

His  smallest  word  subdue  thee. 

4.  His  truth  our  foes  shall  help  to  show, — 

For  this  no  thanks  they  merit; — 

Believing  him  we  onward  go, 

He  cheers  us  by  his  Spirit; 

Should  they,  in  the  strife, 

Quench  our  joys  and  life  ; — 

When  their  work  is  done, 

For  us  the  vict’ry’s  won — 

He’ll  crown  us  then  with  glory ! 

Like  most  of  Dr.  Mills’  translations,  this  is  very  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  but  departs  very  far  from  its 
letter;  the  verrification,  too,  is  generally  correct,  and,  in  this 
case,  not  inferior  to  the  original  which  is,  undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  roughest,  that  Luther  has  produced. 

The  next  version  of  this  hymn  that  has  come  to  our  no¬ 
tice  is  that  of  Miss  Catharine  Winkworth  in  her  well  known 
^’‘Lyra  G-ermanicaf  which  was  first  published  in  1855. 
This  work  has  undoubtedly  given  a  new  impulse  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  and  use  of  German  hymns  among  the 
various  branches  of  the  English  race.-  The  two  volumes  of 
this  kind  which  Miss  Winkworth  has  published  are,  certain¬ 
ly,  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  delightful  devotional  works 
of  a  lyrical  character  in  the  English  language.  Had  Miss 
Winkworth  taken  more  pains  to  reproduce  the  metres  of  the 
original,  her  translations  might  have  marked  a  new  epoch  in 
English  hymnology  and  church  music,  and  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  take  their  place  as  standard  works  in  this 
department  of  literature.  We  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
her  in  the  reasons  which  she  assigns  (in  the  Preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  her  ‘‘Lyra  Germanica’’  p.  17,  for  this  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  originals :  “In  translating  these  hj^mns,”  she 
says,  “the  original  form  has  been  retained  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  that  single  rhymes  are  almost  invariably  substituted  for 
the  double  rhymes  which  the  structure  of  the  language  ren¬ 
ders  so  common  in  German  poetry,  but  which  become  cloy¬ 
ing  to  an  English  ear  when  often  repeated ;  and  that  Eng¬ 
lish  double  common  or  short  metre  is  used  instead  of  what 
may  be  called  the  German  common  metre,  the  same  that  we 
call  Gay’s  stanza,  which  is  scarcely  solemn  enough  for 
sacred  purposes.”  This  last  is  certainly  a  singular  objection 
to  German  metres — that  they  are  “not  solemn  enough  for 
sacred  purposes  !”— the  general  objection  to  German  tunes 
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being  that  they  are  too  short  and  not  lively  enough.  Neither 
can  we  admit  it  as  a  fact  that  “double  rhymes  become  cloy¬ 
ing  to  the  English  ear,”  as  long  as  ‘■‘‘From  Greenland’ s  icy 
momitams”  remains  one  of  our  most  popular  hymns.  Her 
translation  of  '■^Ein  feste  Burg”  is  not  the  best  specimen  of 
her  skill,  and  its  departures  from  the  original  metre  are  not 
recommended  by  superior  smoothness.  It  stands,  on  p.  173 
of  Stanford’s  New  York  edition  of  the  first  series  of  the 
Ljra  Germanica,  as  follows : 

God  is  our  stronghold  firm  and  sure,. 

Our  trusty  shield  and  weapou. 

He  shall  deliver  us,  whate’er 
Of  til, to  us  may  happen. 

Our  ancient  enemy 
In  earnest  now  is  he, 

Much  craft  and  great  might, 

Arm  him  for  the  fight, 

On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 

Our  might  is  naught  but  weakness,  soon 
Should  we  the  battle  lose, 

But  for  us  fights  the  rightful  man 
Whom  God  himself  doth  choose, 

,  Askest  thou  his  name  ? 

’Tis  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
Whom  Lord  of  hosts  we  call, 

God  only  over  all ; 

None  from  the  field  can  drive  him. 

What  though  the  world  were  full  of  fieudSj 
That  would  us  sheer  devour  ! 

We  know  we  yet  shall  win  the  day. 

We  fear  not  all  their  power. 

The  prince  of  this  world  still 
May  struggle  as  he  will, 
hie  nothing  can  prevail 
A  word  shall  make  him  quail, 

For  he  is  judged  of  heaven. 

The  word  of  Gud  they  shall  not  touch, 

Yet  have  no  thanks  therefor, 

God  by  his  Spirit  and  his  gifts, 

Is  with  us  in  the  war. 

Then  let  them  take  our  life. 

Goods,  honor,  children,  wife. 

Though  naught  of  these  we  save 
Small  profit  shall  they  have, 

The  kingdom  our  abideth. 

About  the  same  time  as  Miss  Winkworth,  R.  Massie,  Esq., 
published  his  translation  of  this  along  with  the  other  hymns  of 
VoL.  XIV,  No,  56.  71 
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Luther,  which  we  are  sorry  not  to  have  seen.  Judging  from 
Miss  Winkworth’s  favorable  notice  (in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  series  of  her  Lyra  Gerraanica,  p.  X.),  as  well  as  from 
his  translations  of  Spitta’s  hymns,  W’e  presume  that  they 
must  have  considerable  merit. 

We  are  also  in  ignorance  of  the  date  of  the  following 
translation  of  our  hymn  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander.  We  find 
it  in  the  “Lyra  Christiana,”  a  beautiful  little  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Edinburg  by  John  Maclaren,”  without  either  data 
or  the  name  of  its  editor.  His  slight  departure  from  the  - 
original  metre  in  the  fifth  line  is  less  remarkable  than  his 
careful  adherence  to  it  elsewhere.  The  translation  as  a 
whole  is  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  merit ; 

A  fortress  firm  is  God  our  Lord, 

A  sure  defence  and  weapon  ; 

Prompt  help  in  need  he  doth  afford 
Let  happen  what  may  happen  ; 

Our  ancient  wicked  foe 
Full  of  v/rath  doth  go, 

With  much  craft  and  might 
In  horrid  armour  dight; 

On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 

Of  our  own  might  we  nothing  can  j 
We  lie  forlorn,  dejected  ; 

There  fights  for  us  the  rightful  Man^ 

By  God  himself  elected. 

Dost  thou  inquire  his  name  ? 

Jesus  Christ?  The  same! 

Lord  of  hosts  is  He, 

Besides  him  none  can  be: 

'Tis  he  the  field  that  keepeth. 

And  were  this  world  of  devils  full, 

For  our  destruction  eager, 

That  should  not  our  firm  faith  annul  ^ 

We  would  abide  their  leagueiv 
The  prince  of  this  lost  world, 

From  his  empire  hurkd. 

Though  with  rage  he  roar. 

Is  judged  and  can  no  more  ; 

A  word  shall  overthrow  him. 

Hold  fast  that  word  which  must  remain,. 

Let  no  dark  doubt  invade  us  ; 

He  will  be  with  us  on  the  plain, 

With  gifts  and  grace  to  aid  us. 

Let  life  and  honor  fall. 

Let  them  take  our  all. 

Still  our  course  we’ll  keep, 

No  prize  from  us  they’ll  reap  j 
For  us  the  kingdom  waiteth. 
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The  translation  in  Dulcken’s  ^^Book  of  German  Songs f 
(London  1856)  is,  like  most  things  in  that  showy  book,  very 
-carelessly  and  superficially  executed.  It  has,  however,  the 
correct  metre,  but  indulges  in  archaisms  and  is  otherwise 
very  rough.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  and  other 
standard  German  hymns  in  such  a  collection  as  Dulcken’s, 
and  his  reasons  for  it  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future  religious 
life  of  Germany.  He  says  (p.  259),  “Although,  strictly 
speaking,  songs  of  this  class  would  scarcely  be  expected  to 
form  a  portion  of  a  work  like  the  present  one,  yet  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  German  Song  Litera¬ 
ture  while  this  important  branch  is  unrepresented.  The 
finest  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  religious  song.  Luther  and  his  followers,  Paul 
Fleming  and  a  number  of  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
inculcated  religious  truths  by  means  of  hymns,  which  to  the 
present  day  have  never  ceased  to  be  popular.”  Of  this 
particular  hymn  and  of  Luther’s  hymns  in  general,  he  says  : 
“Under  the  title  of  ‘Luther’s  Hymn’  this  sacred  song  is 
already  well  known  among  us ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is 
redolent  throughout  of  the  burning  zeal  and  undaunted  in¬ 
trepidity  of  the  great  Reformer.  *  *  *  The  hymns  of 

Luther  formed  a  noble  model  for  German  religious  song. 
They  have  deservedly  kept  their  place  to  the  present  day  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  are  to  be  found,  in  forms  more 
or  less  modified,  in  every  Protestant  collection  of  German 
hymns,” 

Our  God,  a  tower  of  strength  is  He, 

A  good  defence  and  weapon  ; 

From  every  care  he  helps  us  free, 

That  unto  us  doth  happen, 

The  old  evil  foe 

With  rage  now  doth  glow- 

Much  cunning  and  great  power. 

His  fearful  armour  are — 

On  earth  there  is  none  like  him. 

With  our  own  might  is  nothing  done,— 

We  soon  are  lost  and  fallen  ; 

There  fights  for  us  the  righteous  Man, 

Whom  God  himself  hath  callen. 

Dost  ask  who  He  is  ? 

Christ  Jesus,  I  wis  5 
The  Lord  Sabaoth, — 

There  is  no  other  God, — • 

*  And  he  must  be  triumphant. 
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Though  the  world  full  of  devils  were, 

All  ready  to  devour  us, 

Still  have  we  not  such  grievous  fear^ — - 
The  victory  is  for  us. 

The  prince  of  this  earth 
May  scov/d  in  his  wrath  • 

But  powerless  must  be, 

For  judged  is  he  *, — 

A  word  can  overcome  him. 

Ills  written  Word  shall  they  let  stands 
And  little  thanks  inherit  *, 

He  iighteth  for  us  in  the  land 
With  his  good  gifts  and  spirit. 

And  take  they  the  life, 

Goods,  fame,  child  and  wife,- 
Let  all  pass  away, — ■ 

Small  profit  have  they, — 

The  kingdom  yet  awaits  us. 

That  very  interesting  and  highly  creditable  volume  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  (Philadel¬ 
phia  1859)  and  entitled  '‘^Sacred  Lyrics  from  the  German^'' 
contains  a  version  of  this  hymn  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Dunn. 
The  lyrical  spirit  of  this  is  generally  sprightly,  but  it  departs 
too  far  as  well  from  the  ideas  as  from  the  metre  of  the 
original  to  be  regarded  as  a  successful  translation.  It  is 
found  on  pages  127--129  of  the  work  just  named : 

A  stronghold  firm,  a  trusty  shield, 

When  raging  foes  appal  us, 

Our  God  defence  and  help  doth  yield, 

WTien  heavy  ills  befall. 

With  ancient  bitter  bate, 

Such  might  and  cunning  great, 

As  guides  no  earthly  arm. 

Plotting  us  deadly  harm, 

Our  foe  attempts  to  euthraii  us. 

Our  human  strength  avails  us  naught. 

Our  struggles  soon  were  ended, 

And  we  in  hellish  snares  v/ere  caught 
Unless  by  God  befriended. 

Know  ye  our  champion’s  name  ? 

All  heaven  tells  his  fpoine, 

“Jesus,  the  Lord  of  hosts,” 

His  might  our  weakness  boasts  j 
By  him  are  we  defended. 

What  though  in  every  path  of  life, 

A  host  of  fiends,  endeavor 
To  wound  us  in  the  deadly  strife? 

Their  arts  shall  triumph  never. 
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The  author  of  all  ill 
May  threaten  as  he  will ; 

His  throne  and  empire  proud, 

But  for  a  time  allowed, 

A  word  shall  end  forever. 

God’s  testimony  stundeth  sure, 

Whatever  man  betideth, 

He  makes  the  weakest  saint  endure, 

Who  in  his  grace  confideth. 

Though  tlie  best  gifts  of  life. 

Our  foes  seize  in  the  strife, 

We  cheerful  let  them  go  ; 

No  profit  have  they  so, 

For  heaven  ours  abideth. 

In  the  ‘^Hymns  for  Church  and  Romef  which,  as  w’e 
are  told  upon  the  title  page,  was  “compiled  by  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  contribution  to  any 
addition  that  may  be  made  to  the  hymns  now  attached  to  the 
prayer  book”  (Philadelphia,  J,  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1860) 
No.  248,  is  a  translation  of  our  hymn  by  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  of  the  diocess  of  Maryland.  The  excellent  taste  of  this 
collection  generally  in  addition  to  the  well  known  ability  of 
Bishop  Whittingham  as  a  writer,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
the  poetical  and  devotional  qualities  of  this  contribution  to 
the  hymns  of  the  English  language.  It  very  faithfully 
reproduces  the  metre  of  the  original  and  can  thus  be  sung  to 
its  proper  tune.  It  is,  however,  very  far  from  a  literal 
translation,  as  anv  one  familiar  with  the  orminal  will  at 
once  perceive.  The  first  stanza  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
departure  from  the  original,  and  yet  has  no  little  of  its 
spirit.  But  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  introducing  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  idea,  fall  far  below  the  vigor  of  Luther  when  he 
speaks  of  “the  old  enemy  full  of  malice,  in  deadly  earnest, 
with  mighty  power  and  deepest  cunning  as  his  terrific 
armor.”  The  second  stanza,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
reproduce  in  English,  is  much  more  successsful,  but  we 
scarcely  recognize  “The  right  and  true,”  as  an  equivalent 
for  “der  rechte  Mann,”  (the  proper  Man  1)  of  Luther.  The 
sixth  line  of  this  stanza  is  also  weakened  by  the  introduction 
of  the  words  “zt’c  claimf  as  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “Dost  ask  for  his  name?”  The  third  stanza  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  and  the 
fifth,  '‘'‘Their  threats  are  no  worth”  is  scarcely  admissible  as 
an  English  construction. 

But  this  translation  of  the  characteristic  hymn  of  the 
great  leader  of  Protestantism  in  its  most  critical  hour,  by 
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one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  new 
stadium  upon  which  it  is  now  entering  in  America,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest,  and  will  be  read 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention  by  the  thoughtful  reader. 
It  is  very  appropriately  placed  under  the  heading  of 
^‘Faith,”  and  stands  first  under  that  rubric.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

A  mountain  fastness  is  our  God, 

On  which  our  souls  are  planted  : 

And  though  the  fierce  foe  rage  abroad 
Our  hearts  are  nothing  daunted. 

What  though  he  beset. 

AVith  weapon  and  net, 

Arrayed  in  death-strife? 

Ill  God  are  help  and  life: 

He  is  our  sword  and  armour. 

By  our  own  might  we  naught  can  do; 

To  trust  it  were  sure  losing  | 

For  us  must  fight  the  right  aiid  true, 

O  O  7 

The  man  of  God’s  own  choosing. 

Dost  ask  for  his  name  ? 

Christ  Jesus  we  claim  ; 

The  Lord  God  of  hosts : 

_  / 

The  only  God  ; — vain  boasts 
Of  others  fall  before  him. 

What  though  the  troops  of  Satan  fill’d 
The  world  with  hostile  forces  ? 

E’en  then  our  fears  should  all  be  still’d: 

In  God  are  our  resources. 

The  world  and  its  king 
No  terrors  can  bring  ; 

Their  threats  are  no  worth  ; 

Their  doom  is  now'  gone  forth  ; 

A  single  word  can  quell  them. 

God’s  word  through  all  shall  have  free  sway, 

And  ask  no  man’s  permission  ; 

The  spirit  and  his  gifts  convey 
Strength  to  defy  perdition. 

The  body  to  kill, 

Wife,  children,  at  will, 

The  wicked  have  power, 

Yet  lasts  it  but  an  hour! 

The  kingdom’s  ours  forever! 

In  addition  to  this  decade  of  translations  of  Luther’s 
Battle  Song,  about  as  many  more  have  fallen  under  our  no¬ 
tice,  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  insert  in  this 
article,  and  any  briefer  presentation  might  do  them  injustice. 
Some  of  them  are  beneath  criticism,  whilst  others  are 
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possessed  of  very  decided  merit  either  as  close  translations 
or  as  spirited  imitations.  Many  of  them,  like  a  large  part 
of  the  Anglo-German  literature  of  America,  labor  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  the  productions  of  men  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  language,  in  which  they  write,  l^he  great 
difficulty  , however,  is,  undoubtedly,  inherent  in  the  metre  of 
the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  lines  of  each  stanza,  which,  by 
dropping  a  syllable,  have  changed  from  the  iambic  to  trochaic 
measure,  requiring  also,  in  the  seventh,  a  line  of  five  sylla¬ 
bles  to  rhyme  with  one  of  six  in  the  eighth  line.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  har¬ 
monious  versification  whether  in  German  or  in  English.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  early  attempts  to  correct  this- in 
the  German  words  and  tune.  A  comparison  of  the  following 
versions  will  make  our  statement  clear.  The  first,  which  we 
may  call  lambo-trochaic,  follows  the  received  text,  the 
second,  in  pure  lambics,  is  what  we  believe  the  metre  of  the 
text  ought  to  have  been,  and  in  which  alone  a  smooth  English 
version  is  possible : 

A  LITERAL  VERSION.  A  VARIATION. 


A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 
A  sure  defense  and  weapon  ; 

He  will  deliver  from  all  ill 
That  unto  us  can  happen. 

Our  old  bitter  foe 
Yearns  to  work  us  woe  j 
Strong  and  cunning,  he 
Is  arm’d  full  fearfully  ; 

On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

By  strength  of  ours  we  naught 
can  do, 

The  strife  full  soon  were  ended  ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  champion  true, 
By  God  himself  commended. 

Dost  thou  ask  his  name? 
Christ  Jesus  !  The  same 
Lord  of  hosts  we  call, 

God  bless’d  over  all — 

He’ll  hold  the  field  triumphant. 

Tho’  Satan’s  hosts  the  earth  should 
fill, 

All  watching  to  devour  us. 

We  tremble  not,  we  fear  no  ill. 
They  cannot  overpow’r  us  ; 

This  world’s  prince  may  still 
Scowl  fierce  as  he  will, 


A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 
A  sure  defense  and  weapon  ; 

He  will  deliver  from  all  ill 
'  That  unto  us  can  happen. 

Our  old  and  bitter  foe 
Is  fain  to  work  us  woe  ; 

In  strength  and  cunning,  he 
Is  arm’d  full  fearfully  ; 

On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

'By  strength  of  ours  we  naught 
can  do, 

The  strife  full  soon  were  ended  ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  champion  true, 
By  God  himself  commended. 

And  dost  thou  ask  his  name? 
’Tis  Jesus  Christ!  The  same 
Whom  Lord  of  hosts  we  call, 
God  bless’d  over  all — 

He'll  hold  the  field  triumphant. 

Tho’  Satan’s  hosts  the  earth  should 
fill, 

All  watching  to  devour  us. 

We  tremble  not,  we  fear  no  ill, 

They  cannot  overpow’r  us. 

This  world’s  false  prince  may  still 
Scowl  fiercely  as  he  will, 
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His  threats  are  but  vain, 

We  shall  unharm’d  remain. 

A  word  shall  overthrow  him. 

God’s  word  unshaken  shall  remain. 
Whatever  fues  invade  us, 

Christ  standeth  on  the  battle  plain, 
With  his  own  strength  to  aid  us  ; 
They  may  take  our  life, 

Goods,  fame,  children,  wife — 
When  their  worst  is  done 
They  have  but  little  won. 

The  kingdom  ours  abideth. 


His  threat’nings  are  but  vain^ 
We  shall  unharm’d  remain, 

A  word  shall  overthrow  him. 

God’s  word  unshaken  shall  remain, 
Whatever  foes  invade  us. 

Christ  standeth  on  the  battle  plain, 
With  his  own  strength  to  aid  us  ; 
What  tho’  they  take  our  life, 
Our  goods,  fame,  children,  wife? 
E’en  when  their  worst  is  done 
Thev  have  but  little  won, 

The  kingdom  ours  abideth. 


Both  these  versions  have  the  common  fault  of  being  stiff 
and  harsh,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  translation  that 
endeavors  to  follow  the  words  of  the  original  as  closely  as 
possible,  in  a  metre  so  peculiar,  abrupt  and  irregular.  All 
that  we  claim  for  it  is,  that  it  is  somewhat  less  rugged  than 
other  translations  that  reproduce  the  original  metre,  and 
seems  to  us  to  depart  less  from  Luther’s  ideas  than  any 
translation,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Perhaps  some 
one  who  has  a  higher  poetical  temperament  than  falls  to  our 
lot,  and  greater  skill  in  versification  than  we  can  boast,  may, 
ere  long,  surpass  the  imperfect  mosaics  which  are  here 
presented,  as  feeble  imitations  of  Luther’s  rough  but  imperish¬ 
able  granite — but,  until  that  is  done,  ours  may  stand  as  the 
best  that  we  could  do  in  so  good  a  work.  For  a  good  work 
wm  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  be,  to  kindle  in  the  minds  of 
English  readers  and  of  those  who  worship  God  in  the  latest 
modifications  of  German  speech,  which  we  call  English,  that 
lofty  courage,  unwavering  faith,  and  heavenly  devotion, 
which  breathe  forth  in  every  line  of  this  imperishable  prnan 
of  the  Reformation. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  LORD’S  SUPPER; 

By  Prof.  L.  Sternberg,  A.  M.,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

The  protracted  and  bitter  controversy  which  arose  among 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  has  unhappily  been  revived 
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within  the  last  few  years  in  our  American  Lutheran  Zion, 
nor  can  those,  who  stand  on  the  defensive,  as  friends  of  the 
Church  and  of  truth,  retire  from  the  conflict  however 
reluctant  they  may  be  to  mingle  in  the  strife. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  proposes  to  enter  upon  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  investigation  of  the  subject,  though  he  would 
not  conceal  from  the  reader  the  fact  that  he  feels  deeply 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the  controversy,  as  fraught  with 
weal  or  woe  to  our  beloved  Church  in  her  future  de¬ 
velopment. 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be,  What  do  the  Symbolical  Books 
teach  on  this  subject? 

As  “the  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  only  distinctive  Sym¬ 
bol  universally  recognized  in  the  Lutheran  Church”  we  turn 
to  its  tenth  article  which  reads  as  follows  :  “Concerning  the 
Holy  Supper  of  the  Lord  it  is  taught  that  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  are  there  administered 
and  received.  The  opposite  doctrine  is  therefore  rejected. 
This  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  German  copy.  The  Latin 
copy  reads  as  follows :  De  Coena  Domini  docent^  quod 
corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vere  adsint  et  distribuantur  ves~ 
centibus  in  coena  Domini.,  et  improhant  secus  docentes. 

This  article  of  our  venerated  Confession  is  variously  in¬ 
terpreted.  Some  maintain  that  it  teaches  a  spiritual  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  ele¬ 
ments  and  a  spiritual  eating  of  the  same,  while  others  claim 
that  it  teaches  the  true  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
consecrated  elements  and  a  literal  eating  of  his  body  and 
drinking  of  his  blood. 

If  the  former  interpretation  is  the  true  one,  then,  not  only 
the  rigid  Symbolists  in  our  own  Church,  but  also  the  many 
able  writers  in  other  denominations,  who  with  one  voice 
declare  that  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  her  acknowledged 
standards,  teaches  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  must  be  regarded  as  slanderers  of  the  mother 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  or  as  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  her  explicit  and  repeated  declarations  on  this 
subject. 

If  the  latter  interpretation  is  the  true  one,  then  this  doc¬ 
trine  must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  and  if,  upon 
a  careful  exegesis  of  the  texts  bearing  upon  the  point,  it  is 
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found  to  be  sustained  by  God’s  word,  then  must  it  be  received 
however  confounding  it  may  be  to  human  reason. 

Though  no  ecclesiastical  authority  can  impose  upon  any 
one  the  duty  of  embracing  an  error,  yet  that  error  may  be 
of  so  fundamental  a  character,  it  may  so  permeate  the  whole 
doctrinal  system  as  to  necessitate  a  withdrawal  from  the 
communion  in  which  it  is  taught.  This  is  happily  not  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  Should  it  appear  that  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  her  doctrinal  standard,  has  fallen  into 
error  on  some  minor  points  in  respect  to  which  Christians 
may  agree  to  differ,  yet,  on  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God,  her  testimony  is  confessedly  so  clear  and 
decisive,  that  these  defects  are  but  as  spots  in  the  sun. 

Furthermore,  while  in  our  American  Lutheran  Church  the 
Augsburg  Confession  is  our  acknowledged  creed,  it  is  not 
received  as  to  its  every  jot  dr  tittle.  The  pledge  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States  to  be  required  of  candidates  for  licensure 
and  ordination  is  in  these  words,  ^‘Do  you  believe  that  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God  are  taught  in  a 
manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  ?”  In  addition  to  this  many  of  our 
District  Synods  have  more  specifically  declared  their  position^ 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments.  Thus  the  Hartwick 
Synod,  in  1837,  long  before  the  present  Symbolistic  controver¬ 
sy  arose  in  our  Church,  in  a  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  with  notes,  issued  under  its  sanction,  employed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language  in  reference  to  the  tenth  article:  ‘‘In 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Article,  the  committee  would 
observe  that  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  does  not  now 
materially  differ  from  other  Protestant  denominations  in  this 
country.  We  believe  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  that  in 
this  sacred  ordinance,  every  worthy  communicant  receives 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  under  the  emblems  of  blood 
and  wine,  that  is,  he  is  made  a  partaker  of  the  benefits 
which  Christ  purchased  for  him,  when  he  suffered  and  died 
on  the  cross.”  To  the  same  purport  was  the  action  of  the 
same  Synod  in  1856,  when  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  it 
rejected  among  other  errors,  imputed  to  our  Church,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,. 
nor  has  any  member  since  called  for  the  rescinding  of  that 
action  on  the  ground  that  he  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
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corporeal  presence.  Other  District  Synods  have  similarly 
defined  their  position. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  subject  before  us  we  are  thus 
freed  from  any  ecclesiastical  trammels,  which  are  so  apt  to 
warp  the  judgment,  inasmuch  as  the  recognized  position  of 
the  General  Synod,  as  well  as  of  most  of  its  constituent 
Synods,  while  strenuously  maintaining  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  evangelical  system,  has  ever  been  adverse  to  that  of  a 
rigid  symbolism. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  tenth  article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  it  seems  to  admit  of  but  one  interpre¬ 
tation.  It  declares  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  truly  present,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  are 
there  administered  and  received.  The  reception  here  spoken 
of  is  evidently  by  the  mouth.  This  appears  more  clearly  in 
the  Latin  than  in  the  German  copy,  et  distribaantur  ves- 
centibus,  and  are  distributed  to  those  eating. 

As  Melanchthon  wrote  and  Luther  approved  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  we  are  bound  to  receive  their  explanation 
of  their  own  language  as  recorded  in  the  other  Symbols, 
even  if  we  do  not  accord  to  these  any  confessional  au¬ 
thority. 

In  the  Apology  Melanchthon  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 
^‘Our  adversaries”  (the  Roman  Catholics)  “do  not  object  to 
the  tenth  article,  in  which  we  confess  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  our  Lord,  are  truly  present  in  the  Holy 
Supper,  and  there  administered  and  received  with  the  visi¬ 
ble  elements,  the  bread  and  wine,  as  hitherto  maintained  in 
the  Church,  and  as  the  Greek  canon  shows.  And  Cyril  tells 
us,  that  Christ  is  corporeally  administered  and  given  to  us 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  for  he  says :  We 
do  not  deny  that,  by  true  faith  and  pure  love,  we  are  spir¬ 
itually  united  with  Christ.  But  that  we  should  have  no 
union  at  all  with  him  according  to  the  flesh,  we  certainly 
deny  ;  besides  it  is  also  utterly  repugnant  to  the  scriptures. 
For  who  will  doubt  that  Christ  is  even  thus  the  vine,  and 
w'e  are  the  branches  that  receive  nourishment  and  life  from 
him  ?  Hear  Paul  (1  Cor.  10  :  16,  17,)  For  we  being  many 
are  one  bread.  Think  you  that  the  power  of  the  divine 
blessing  in  the  eucharist  is  unknown  to  us?  For  where  we 
receive  it,  the  consequence  is,  that  Christ  even  dwells  in  us 
bodily.,  through  the  participation  of  his  flesh  and  body. 
Again,  hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Christ  is  in  us,  not 
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only  hy  spiritual  union  through  love^  hut  also  hy  natural 
communion.  And  we  are  speaking  of  the  presence  of  a 
living  body;  for  we  know  as  Paul  says,  Rom.  6:  9,  that, 
Death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.”  Here  Melanch- 
thon  carefully  distinguished  between  a  spiritual  and  a  bodily 
presence  of  Christ,  and  declares  that  in  the  eucharist  there 
is  the  presence  of  a  living  hody^  and  that  the  tenth  article 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  coincides  in  this  respect  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches. 

In  Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism  we  find  the  following 
language :  What  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar  ?  Answer. 
It  is  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
bread  and  wine,  [suh  pane  et  vino)  instituted  by  Christ  him¬ 
self  for  us  Christians  to  eat  and  to  drink  {ad  manducandum 
et  bibendum,  literally  for  chewing  and  drinking).  That  cor¬ 
poreal  eating  is  here  meant  is  evident  from  the  question 
which  follows  :  “How  can  bodily  eating  effect  such  things  ? 
It  is  therefore  not  spiritual  eating  wLich  is  referred  to. 

In  the  Larger  Catechism  Luther  declares  that  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  xHtar  “is  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
in  and  with  bread  and  wine  {in  et  sub  pane  et  vino,)  com¬ 
manded  through  the  words  of  Christ,  for  us  Christians  to 
eat  and  to  drink.” 

In  the  Smalcald  Articles  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  set  forth  in  the  following  words  :  “Con¬ 
cerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  we  hold  that  the  bread 
and  wdne  in  the  eucharist  are  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  are  administered  and  received  not  only  by  the 
pious,  but  also  by  impious  Christians,”  This  language 
clearly  excludes  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  eating  of  Christ’s 
body  and  blood.  In  this  sense  the  impious,  being  destitute 
of  faith,  do  not  and  cannot  eat.  The  reception  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  oral.  That  this  is  the  view  which 
Luther  and  his  coadjutors  intended  to  inculcate  is  further 
manifest  from  his  own  language  quoted  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  These  are  his  wmrds  :  “I  reckon  all  those  in  the 
same  numbers,  that  is,  as  Sacramentarians  and  fanatics — for 
such  they  are — who  will  not  believe  that  the  bread  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Supper  is  his  true  natural  body,  which  the 
ungodly,  or  Judas,  as  well  as  St.  Peter  and  all  other  saints, 
received  orally  ;  whoever,  I  say,  will  not  believe  this,  should 
be  let  alone,  and  not  expect  to  hold  fellowship  with  nf)e  ; 
and  to  this  principle  I  must  adhere.”  Here  Luther  most 
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emphatically  declares  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  is 
received  orally,  that  is,  it  is  literally  eaten  with  the  mouth  ; 
that  it  was  so  received  by  Judas  as  well  as  by  St.  Peter,  and 
that  he  regards  all,  as  Sacramentarians  and  fanatics,  w'ho  will 
not  believe  this.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Sacramentarians 
held  to  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  and  to 
a  spiritual  eating  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  whose  doctrine 
Luther  here  rejects  with  abhorence.  It  can  not  therefore  be 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession  w^as  intended  to  teach  this 
doctrine,  or  that  this  was  the  case  with  any  of  the  Symbols 
that  Luther  wrote  or  sanctioned. 

In  the  Formula  of  Concord,  after  a  pointed  condemnation 
of  “the  gross  Sacramentarians”  who  believed  that  “nothing 
more  than  bread  and  wine  are  present,  administered  and 
received  with  the  lips,”  and  of  the  more  pernicious  ones  who 
admitted  a  spiritual  presence  through  faith,  we  find  this  lan¬ 
guage  :  “Now  under  these  specious  words  they  conceal  the 
gross  opinion  of  the  former  class,  namely,  that  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  there  is  nothing  present,  and  received  with  the  lips 
besides  bread  and  wdne.”  The  writers  then  go  on  formally 
to  state  the  Lutheran  doctrine  as  follows  :  We  believe,  teach 
and  confess,  that  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  truly  and  essentially,  or  substantially,  present, 
and  with  the  bread  and  wine,  are  truly  administered  and  re¬ 
ceived.”  Again  we  find  the  following  language  :  “For  they 
teach  that,  as  in  Christ,  there  are  two  unchanged  natures 
united  inseparably,  so  in  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  twT)  substances,  the  natural  bread,  and  the  true 
natural  body  of  Christ,  are  together  present  here  on  earth  in 
the  instituted  administration  of  this  Sacrament.”  This  lan¬ 
guage  is  too  clear  and  explicit  to  admit  of  our  mistaking  its 
import.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  first  Symbol  teaches  a 
doctrine  which  the  subsequent  ones  so  pointedly  condemned. 
They  are  but  a  fuller  development  of  the  first.  If  this  be  so 
then  the  Augsburg  Confession  teaches  and  w'as  intended  to 
teach  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  reception  of  his  veritable  body  and  blood  by 
the  mouth  of  the  communicant. 

If  any  are  still  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  other 
Symbols,  teach^^s  a  spiritual  presence  and  a  spiritual  eating 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  with  such  we  can  have  no  contro¬ 
versy,  for  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  we 
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substantially  agree,  however  w’e  may  differ  in  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  tenth  article  of  our  Confession. 

We  proceed  to  submit  the  doctrines  of  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements  to  the  test  of 
Scripture.  We  ask  the  reader  carefully  to  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages,  Matt.  26:  26-29;  Mark  14:  22-23;  Luke 
22:  19-20;  1  Cor.  10:  16-17  and  11:  23-29.  If  we 
attentively  consider  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  as 
recorded  in  the  above  citations  we  find  that,  instead  of 
teaching  the  presence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the  con¬ 
secrated  bread  and  wine,  they  clearly  exclude  any  such  idea. 
‘‘This  is  my  body,”  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying, 
“In  this  is  my  body.”  It  does  not  and  cannot  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  yet  these  last  words  precisely  express  the 
doctrine  of  the  symbolical  books  on  this  subject.  ^‘"Inpane, 
sub  pane,  ciun  pane.”  If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  to  teach  any  such  doctrine  we  should  have 
found  an  in,  sub,  or  cum  in  at  least  some  of  the  passages 
cited  above.  Instead  of  this  they  all  explicitly  declared, 
not  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  bread,  but  that 
the  bread  itself  is  the  body  of  Christ  and  that  the  wine  is  his 
blood.  There  is  no  union,  sacramental  or  otherwise,  of  two 
distinct  substances,  natural  bread  and  the  true  natural  body 
of  Christ.  The  bread  itself  is  called  the  body  of  Christ. 
Its  character  has  not  been  changed  by  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  or  transmutation.  It  is  simply  bread,  so  called 
after  consecration,  broken  from  a  common  loaf,  and  devoted 
to  a  sacred  use.  “The  bread  which  we  break”  &c.  Both 
the  Homan  Catholic  and  the  Symbolic  Lutheran  put  a  gloss 
upon  the  words  of  the  institution.  They  thrust  an  idea  into 
them  which  they  do  not  express.  The  transubstantiationist 
understands  them  as  if  they  read.  This  (which  was  bread) 
has  become  my  body.  The  consubstantiationist  understands 
them  thus,  In  and  with  this  (bread)  is  roy  body ;  and 
though  both  make  thus  free  with  the  plain  words  of  Christ, 
they  are^  quick  to  denounce  those  who  differ  from  them  as 
perverting  the  word  of  God.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  while 
there  is  no  very  essential  difference  between  the  two  ideas 
above  indicated,  as  the  Reformers  themselves  maintained, 
the  former  does  even  less  violence  to  the  language  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  than  the  latter. 

Since,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  words  of  the  institu- 
•  tion  occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  bread  itself  and  not 
something  in  it  or  united  with  it  is  called  the  body  of  Christ. 
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and  the  wine  itself  is  called  his  blood,  the  language  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  metaphorical,  for  nothing  can  actually  be  both  what 
it  is,  and  what  it  is  not  at  the  same  time.  Will  any  one 
maintain  that  the  same  substance  can  be  at  the  same  moment  a 
piece  of  inanimate  matter  and  a  “living  body  ?”  We  have 
authority  in  the  very  words  of  the  institution  for  a  metaphor¬ 
ical  interpretation  :  “This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood.”  Here  obviously  are  two  figures  of  speech.  The  word 
cup  stands  for  the  wine  in  it ;  and  the  cup  is  said  to  be  the 
New  Testament.  Is  there  no  metaphor  here  ?  Will  any 
stickler  for  a  literal  interpretation  maintain  that  the  chalice, 
or  even  what  it  contains,  is  literally  the  New  Testament  ?  As 
no  one  would  presume  to  claim  a  “real  presence”  here,  so 
we  say  that,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  cup  is  the  New 
Testament,  the  wine  is  the  blood  and  the  bread  is  the  body 
of  Christ.  Where  the  apostle  Paul  says,  “For  we  being 
many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers 
of  that  one  bread,”  is  not  his  language  figurative  ?  Are 
Christians  by  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  converted  into 
one  natural  loaf  and  one  natural  body  ? 

Again,  in  the  verse  preceding  the  one  last  quoted  the 
apostle  says,  “The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which 
we  break  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?” 
This  passage  is  especially  relied  on  to  prove  the  union  in  the 
eucharist  of  natural  bread  and  wine  with  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  If  it  taught  any  such  doctrine  it 
should  read,  “The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  it  not 
in  communion  with  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which 
we  break  is  it  not  in  communion  with  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
Instead  of  this  we  are  told  that  the  cup  itself  is  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  the  bread  itself  is 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ.  While  bread  and 
wine  may  set  forth  a  communion  and  may  be  partaken  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  foster  such  fellowship,  they  cannot  in 
themselves  be  a  communion.  The  communion  they  set  forth 
is  that  of  the  believer  with  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood 
of  Christ ;  his  fellowship  with  his  sufferings  and  death  ;  his 
being  crucified  with  him  that  he  may  also  rise  and  be  glori¬ 
fied  with  him.  It  is  the  fellowship  for  which  the  apostle 
Paul  so  earnestly  strove  “through  the  faith  of  Christ,”  that 
he  might  “know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings^  being  made  conformable  un¬ 
to  his  death.”  Phil.  5  .  10. 
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But,  if  Christ  be  not  corporeally  present  in  the  consecra^ 
ted  elements — if  they  are  objectively  only  bread  and  wine, 
how  can  the  unworthy  communicant  become  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ?  We  first  reply  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  asking  another.  How  does  the  unworthy  communi¬ 
cant  become  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  on  the 
supposition  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  conse¬ 
crated  bread  and  wine  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  his 
sin  is  allied  to  that  of  cannibalism,  for  both  worthy  and  un¬ 
worthy  communicants  would,  in  that  case,  fall  under  the 
same  condemnation.  As  our  Saviour  entered  the  temple 
though  it  had  been  made  a  den  of  thieves,  casting  out  them 
that  bought  and  sold,  and  overturning  the  tables  of  the- 
money  changers,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  sin  of 
eating  unworthily  consists  in  thrusting  the  body  of  Christ 
into  a  human  body  which  is  not  a  fit  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Eating  unworthily  consists,  not  in  the  fact,  but  in 
the  manner  of  eating. 

That  is  it,  replies  the  advocate  of  the  real  presence,  for 
does  not  Paul  say  in  the  context,  “For  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him¬ 
self,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body."  Here  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  wherein  eating  unworthily  consists,  viz  :  in  not  '‘^discern¬ 
ing  the  Lord's  body."  Now,  does  “discerning  the  Lord’s 
body”  consist  in  not  discerning  his  corporeal  presence  in  the 
consecrated  elements  ?  But  how  is  this  to  be  distinguished  ? 
Surely  not  by  the  sense  of  sight,  for  it  is  administered  under 
the  form  {sub  specie)  of  bread  and  wine.  Is  it  then  by  the 
sense  of  taste  ?  No,  replies  the  advocate  of  the  “real 
presence,”  not  by  any  of  the  bodily  senses,  but  by  faith. 
But  that  is  certainly  a  novel  way  of  discerning.  We  had 
always  supposed  that  faith  was  “the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen."  Because  I  believe  that  a  departed  friend 
is  in  heaven,  do  I  discern  him  there  ?  Ho  I  distinguish  him 
among  the  throng  of  worshippers  in  the  upper  sanctuary  ? 
But  supposing  that  a  present  material  substance  were  dis¬ 
cernible  by  faith,  wFat  kind  of  faith  is  meant?  Is  it  faith 
in  Christ  ?  or  is  it  faith  in  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist  ?  If  it  is  faith  in  Christ,  how  does  it  come 
to  pass  that  such  a  multitude  of  the  most  devoted  followers 
of  Christ,  “of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,”  never  dis¬ 
cerned  Christ’s  body  and  blood  as  present  in  and  united  with 
bread  and  wine,  nay,  rejected  the  doctrine  with  abhorrence, 
as  a  pernicious  relic  of  popery  ?  If  discerning  the  Lord’s 
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body  consists  in  believing  in  his  corporeal  presence  in  the 
consecrated  elements,  then  thousands  of  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  ministers  of  Christ  such  as  a  Doddridge  and 
a  Baxter,  together  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  humble, 
earnest  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  have  all  their 
life  long  been  eating  and  drinking  damnation  to  themselves. 
Can  any  one  persuade  himself  that  to  such  the  holy 
communion  has  never  proved  a  blessing,  ever  a  curse  ? 

When  we  read  the  entire  passage,  1  Cor.  11 :  17-34,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  apostle  aimed  to  reprobate  in  the 
strongest  terms  “feasting  and  faction”  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Great  irregularities 
had  crept  into  the  Corinthian  Church.  They  came  together 
for  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  “This,”  says  the  apostle, 
“is  not  to  eat  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  It  is  wickedly  to  per¬ 
vert  its  object,  which  is  to  bring  us,  through  faith  in  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  into  closer  fellowship  with  his  sufferings 
on  the  cross;  with  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood.  The 
Corinthians,  not  recognizing  this  sacred  use  of  the  elements 
and  partaking  of  them  for  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  thus 
ate  and  drank  to  their  own  condemnation.  They  “crucified 
the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,”  and 
thus,  in  effect,  like  the  multitude  who  cried  “Crucify  him,” 
became  guilty  of  his  blood. 

If  it  be  a  correct  principle  of  hermeneutics  that  Scripture 
should  be  interpreted  by  Scripture  then  we  have  abundant 
authority  for  interpreting  the  words  of  th§  institution  as  met¬ 
aphorical.  Christ  is  called  a  vine,  a  foundation,  a  corner¬ 
stone,  &c.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  figurative 
language  in  regard  to  this  very  matter  of  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  in  John  6:  53,  54.  “Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day.”  Our  Saviour  himself  declares  that  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense.  In  the  Formula  of  Concord 
(Bk.  of  Con.  p.  673)  it  is  admitted  that  a  spiritual  eating 
and  drinking  are  here  spoken  of. 

Was  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  first  instituted  and  administered 
by  Christ  himself,  a  real  communion  ?  Or  was  it  merely  in¬ 
tended  as  a  kind  of  previous  rehearsal  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  apostles  as  to  the  manner  of  its  proper  ob¬ 
servance  ?  If  it  was  not  a  real  communion  then  it  will  not 
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1)0  claimed  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  in  that 
instance  actually  present  in  the  consecrated  elements,  and 
hence  the  words  of  the  institution,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Christ  himself,  were  employed  in  a  figurative  sense.  If  it 
was  a  real  communion,  differing  from  others  only  in  this  that 
it  carried  the  mind  forward  to  the  cross,  instead  of  carrying 
it  back,  then  also  the  language  of  the  institution  must  have 
been  used  figuratively,  for  his  broken  body  and  his  shed 
blood  could  not  have  been  present  in  the  elements,  since  in 
that  state  neither  of  them  was  yet  in  existence.  As  Christ 
did  not  have  two  bodies,  the  one  broken  and  the  other  un¬ 
broken,  he  could  not  be  present  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples 
in  an  unbroken  body  while  administering  to  them  his  broken 
body  and  his  shed  blood,  united  with  bread  and  wine,  to  be 
eaten  and  drunk.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Christ’s 
body,  through  the  divine  nature,  with  which  it  was  united, 
was  susceptible  of  a  presence  which  does  not  belong  to  mere 
matter,  this  presence  must,  notwithstanding,  have  been  that 
of  the  unbroken  body  with  its  unshed  blood.  When  there¬ 
fore  our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples,  “This  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,”  he  must  have 
meant.  This  wine,  which  I  have  just  poured  out,  sets  forth 
the  shedding  of  my  blood ;  nor  could  his  disciples,  seeing 
him  in  their  midst,  not  yet  crucified,  have  understood  his  lan¬ 
guage  otherwise  than  as  figurative. 

If  it  was  impossible  for  the  broken  body  and  the  shed 
blood  of  Christ  te  be  present  in  the  elements,  before  either 
the  one  was  broken  or  the  other  was  shed,  so  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  them  to  be  present  now  that  his  body  is  no 
longer  broken  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood  has  ceased. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  commemorative  rite.  It  carries  the 
mind  back  to  i  he  crucifixion  of  Christ.  “Do  this  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  me.”  “For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death  until  he  come.’"' 
It  is  not  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  that  is  set  forth  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  nor  its  blood,  if  a  glorified  body  may  be 
supposed  to  have  blood.  It  is  his  natural  body,  while  in  the 
agonies  of  crucifixion,  and  his  blood  shed  on  Calvary.  The 
broken  body  was  healed  again,  retaining  only  the  marks  of 
its  wounds.  The  blood  shed  did  not  return  to  the  body  but 
w’as  poured  out  upon  the  ground  like  that  of  the  bloody 
sacrifices  under  the  Old  Testament  economy.  Christ  was 
offered  once  for  all.  “This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,”  not 
of  me,  as  I  am  now,  not  of  me,  as  I  shall  be  hereafter  in  mj 
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glory,  but  of  me  on  the  cross,  giving  my  life  a  ransom  for  all 
to  be  testified  in  due  time. 

That  it  is  only  in  their  then  state  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  set  forth  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  further  appears 
from  the  separate  administration  of  the  bread  and  wine.  If 
a ‘diving  body,”  instead  of  a  dying  one,  or  one  just  dead 
were  set  forth  in  the  elements,  the  wine,  absorbed  by  the 
bread,  should  have  been  administered  in  and  with  it.  But 
they  were  dispensed  apart,  showing  that  they  refer  only  to 
that  brief  period  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  when  his  body 
and  blood  were  in  a  state  of  separation.  Christ  hung  on  the 
cross  only  a  few  hours.  In  their  then  state  his  body 
and  blood  exist  no  longer  and  therefore  cannot  be  present 
anv  where. 

Besides  the  natural  impossibility  of  the  presence  of 
Christ’s  broken  body  and  shed  blood  in  the  eucharist,  and 
the  unscripturalness  of  the  idea,  it  is  philosophically  absurd. 
We  are  aware  that  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  deny  a 
gross,  Capernaitic  eating,  and  a  definite,  circumscribed 
presence.  If  this  disclaimer  amounts  to  any  thing  it  sets 
aside  the  doctrine  of  the  “real  presence”  itself,  for  it  implies 
that  Christ’s  body  has  ceased  to  be  a  material  body — that  it 
has  acquired  the  attributes  of  deity,  and  God  cannot  be  eaten. 
They  call  the  presence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the 
consecrated  elements  a  sacramental  presence.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  “darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.” 
Can  any  one  inform  us  what  is  meant  by  a  sacramental 
presence  ?  The  Scriptures  authorize  no  such  phraseology, 
which  conveys  no  intelligible  meaning,  and  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence  seem  to  have 
invented,  that  they  might  thus  relieve  themselves  from  the 
insuperable  difficulties  they  encounter  the  moment  they 
undertake  to  define  their  position  in  expressive  and  precise 
terms.  To  some  minds  indeed,  predisposed  to  mysticism,  the 
words  “sacramental  presence”  may  convey  a  world  of  mean¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  object  to  the  coinage  of  new  terms  provided 
they  are  significant  and  appropriate,  but  we  wish  at  least  to 
know  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  them  before,  recognizing 
their  right  to  a  place  in  the  formulary  of  our.  faith. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  great  mystery,  incompre¬ 
hensible  by  our  limited  faculties.  Be  it  so.  We  cannot 
comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  can,  however, 
understand  what  that  doctrine  is.  The  word  trinity  is  an 
intelligible  term.  Not  so  the  phrase  “sacramental  presence.” 
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It  is  employed  to  mean  a  presence  in  a  definite,  circumscTifi- 
ed  place  which  is  not  local ;  the  literal  presence  of  flesh  and 
blood,  which  is  not  literal  flesh  and  blood.  Whether  lan¬ 
guage  be  intended  to  convey  or  conceal  our  thoughts,  this 
does  neither,  for  it  expresses  none  except  such  as  every  man 
may  choose  to  put  upon  it.  We  might  as  well  speak  of  a 
London  presence,  unless,  peradventure,  we  should  mean  sim¬ 
ply  a  presence  in  London. 

As  we  do  not  know  the  essential  nature  of  a  spirit  whether 
finite  or  infinite  we  cannot  comprehend  in  what  manner  it 
may  be  present  in  any  place.  Its  relation  to  surrounding 
space  is  rather  like  that  of  a  mathematical  point  than  like 
that  of  a  solid,  for  it  does  not  itself  occupy  space.  Though 
we  may  conceive  of  its  presence  as  similar  to  that  of  matter, 
yet  all  that  we  really  can  say  is  that  where  it  acts,  there  it 
is.  Thus  the  body  is  the  ^docal  habitation”  of  the  soul,  yet 
who  will  tell  us  how  it  occupies  this  ^‘earthly  tabernacle,”  or 
at  what  particular  point  it  dwells  ? 

We  may  know  as  little,  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  matter 
as  of  spirit ;  but  this  we  do  know  that  their  phenomena 
are  entirely  unlike,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  essential  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter  to  occupy  a  definite  space.  This  being  the 
case,  how  can  there  be  the  presence  of  a  material  substance 
which  is  not  determinate  ? — a  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  bread  which  is  not  local  {loealem  inclusion em^) — an 
eating,  which  is  not  gross  ?  There  does  seem  to  be  some¬ 
thing  exceedingly  “gross”  in  the  eating  of  a  “living  body,” 
however  refined  and  etherialized  it  may  have  become,  for  it 
still  belongs  to  the  world  of  matter,  which  it  must  do  in 
order  to  be  eaten  at  all,  for  we  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  a 
spirit.  If  “in  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,, 
the  two  substances,  the  natural  bread,  and  the  true,  natural 
body  of  Christ,  are  together  present  here  on  earth  in  the 
instituted  administration  of  this  Sacrament,”  the  eating  of 
Christ’s  natural  body  is  at  least  as  gross,  as  the  eating  of  the 
bread.  Both  are  eaten  with  the  mouth.  Both  are  mastica¬ 
ted  and  swallowed.  The  Formula  Concordiag  after  speaking 
of  the  spiritual  eating  declared,  by  our  Saviour,  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  John  6:  64,  says,  “The  other  mode  of  partaking  of 
the  body  of  Christ  is  oral^  or  sacramentaL  when  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  the  true  essential  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  received  and  partaken  of  orally,  by  all  who  eat  and 
drink  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  in  this  holy  Sacra¬ 
ment.”  To  disclaim  therefore  a  local  presence  of  the  body 
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of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements,  and  a  gross  eating  of 
the  same  is  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence 
altogether  and  to  assume  the  ground  of  the  Sacraraentarians, 
viz  :  that  the  presence  and  the  eating  of  Christ’s  body  and 
blood  are  both  spiritual. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  while  this  would  be  true  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  merely  human  body,  it  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the 
body  of  Christ  in  consequence  of  the  union  in  him  of  the 
divine  with  the  human  nature  in  one  person.  But  how  can 
this  alter  the  case,  unless  the  human  nature,  in  consequence 
of  this  union,  has  become  divine,  and  the  body  has  ceased  to 
be  a  created,  material  substance  ?  When  the  Symbolical  Books 
tell  us  that  ‘The  true  natural  body  of  Christ”,  his  “living 
body”  is  eaten  with  the  bread  by  both  worthy  and  unworthy 
communicants,  they  teach  either  a  gross  eating,  or  a  spiritual 
eating.  They  reject  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  eating,  they  must 
therefore  teach  a  gross  eating,  though  disclaiming  the  impu¬ 
tation. 

By  no  means  replies  the  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
corporeal  presence.  This  doctrine  is  not  liable  to  any  such 
objection,  because  of  the  idiomatic  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ.  As  the  Bible  says  nothing  of  a 
^'‘communicatio  idiomatum"  we  may  be  allowed  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds,  on  which  it  is  predicated.  Did,  then,  the 
second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  in  assuming  our  na¬ 
ture,  either  himself  acquire  human  attributes,  or  impart  di¬ 
vine  attributes  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ?  As  well  might  we 
say  that  the  soql  becomes  material  in  consequence  of  its 
union  with  the  body,  or  that  the  body  becomes  immaterial  by 
its  union  with  the  soul.  In  a  personal  union  the  component 
parts  retain  all  their  essential  attributes,  nor  is  it  possible 
that  they  should  be  transfused,  especially  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  To  assert  anything  of  the  kind  is  to  assert  a  con¬ 
tradiction.  While  the  infinite  may  enter  into  union  with  the 
finite,  it  cannot  itself  become  finite,  nor  can  the  finite  be¬ 
come  infinite.  This  omnipotence  itself  cannot  effect,  other¬ 
wise  God  could  create  another  God  who,  as  God,  must  be  un¬ 
created  and  eternal.  Though  the  union  between  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ  is  as  real  and  intimate  as  be- 
tw’een  the  soul  and  body  in  man,  yet,  just  as  what  is  predica¬ 
ble  of  man  is  not  always  predicable  both  of  his  soul  and  of 
his  body,  as  when  we  say,  man  is  mortal,  or,  man  is  immor¬ 
tal,  so  it  is  in  regard  to  him  who  was  “God,  manifest  in  the 
flesh.”  When  our  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as  “born  of  a  wo- 
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man,”  as  increasing  “in  wisdom  and  stature,”  as  eating, 
sleeping,  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  he  is  presented  under 
his  human  aspect.  None  of  these  things  are  predicable  of 
the  Deity  that  dwelt  in  him,  however  much  the  fact  of  such 
indwelling  may  enhance  their  significance  and  value.  On 
the  other  hand  when  our  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as  healing  the 
sick,  raising  the  dead,  forgiving  sin,  mediating  between  God 
and  man,  giving  life  to  as  many  as  he  will,  bursting  the 
bands  of  death,  equal  with  God,  creating  and  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  he  is  presented  under  his 
divine  aspect.  Christ  is  even  called  a  man  (John  1 :  30,) 
in  reference  to  the  period,  previous  to  his  incarnation.  None 
of  these  things  are  predicable  of  his  human  nature,  however 
necessary  it  may  have  been  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  object  of  his  mission,  that  he  should  take  upon  him 
^‘the  seed  of  Abraham.” 

It  is  said  that  our  Saviour  “knew  what  was  in  man.” 
These  words  assert  his  omniscience.  Was  his  human  nature 
omniscient  ?  How  then  could  he  increase  in  wisdom  ?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  impossible  for  a  created  and  finite  mind  to  be 
capable  of  infinite  knowledge,  either  in  itself  or  through  union 
with  Deity.  Did  Christ’s  human  body  become  omniscient  as 
well  as  his  human  soul?  This  must  have  been  the  case  on 
the  supposition  of  the  ^^communicatio  idiomatum^"  at  least 
if  on  this  supposition  the  possibility  of  his  corporeal  presence 
in  the  eucharist  is  to  be  accounted  for.  God  cannot,  for  one 
moment,  be  divested  of  a  single  attribute,  for  he  would  then 
cease  to  be  God.  Christ,  though  during  the  period  of  his 
humiliation  he  had  veiled  his  glory,  was  then  as  really  omni¬ 
potent  and  omnipresent  as  before  his  incarnation.  Did  both 
his  human  body  and  his  human  soul  become  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent  when  he  was  “made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh  ?”  In  the  miracle  of  healing  wrought  upon  the  noble¬ 
man’s  son,  as  recorded  in  John  4  :  46-54,  particular  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact,  that  the  sick  youth  was  at  Capernaum, 
while  Christ  was  at  Cana.  He  thus  exerted  his  divine  pow¬ 
er,  where  his  bodily  presence  was  not. 

Nor  does  it  relieve  the  difficulty  to  say,  that  it  is  the  glori¬ 
fied  body  of  Christ,  that  has  become  ubiquitous,  omnipresent. 
Glorified  though  it  be,  it  still  is  created,  material,  limited  and 
cannot  be  omnipresent.  An  omnipresent  creature,  an  om¬ 
nipresent  material  organism  cannot  exist.  If  the  body  of 
Christ  were  ubiquitous  then  we  should  eat  it,  not  only  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  but  with  our  daily  food ;  we  should  inhale  it 
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with  the  air  we  breathe  ;  we  should  quaff  it  with  every  re¬ 
freshing  draught,  but  it  could  only  be  received  by  fragments, 
and  not  as  a  whole. 

To  teach  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra¬ 
mental  bread  and  wine  is  to  deify  Christ's  body.  Is  Christ’s 
glorified  body  present,  wherever  the  Lord’s  Supper  may  be 
celebrated,  though  it  be  in  different  and  distant  places  and  at 
the  same  instant  ?  Yes.  Is  the  whole  of  Christ’s  natural 
body  present  in  each  piece  of  the  broken  bread  and  admin¬ 
istered  to  each  communicant?  Yes.  Well  then  Christ’s 
body  is  God,  and  the  Christian  eats  his  own  God,  when  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  that  too  a  material  God,  as 
only  material  things  can  be  eaten,  for  none  but  God  can  be 
in  many  and  distant  places,  whole  and  undivided,  at  the  same 
time.  Furthermore,  as  the  whole  of  Christ’s  body  is  in  every 
piece  of  the  bread,  and  as  it  is  his  “living  body,”  it  also 
contains  his  blood,  and  the  cup  is  not  necessary  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  either  to  priest  or  laity  to  make  a  complete  sacra¬ 
ment. 

Again,  is  the  blood  of  Christ  united  with  all  the  consecra- 
ted  wine  ?  Yes.  Does  each  communicant  in  tasting  the 
wine  drink  all  the  blood  ?  Yes.  But  how  can  one  communi¬ 
cant  drink  all  the  blood,  and  yet  leave  it  all  for  the  next  to 
drink.  Because  it  is  omnipresent  and  indivisible.  Then  it 
is  God,  for  the  existence  of  one  divine  attribute  implies  the 
existence  of  them  all.  The  body  of  Christ  being  omnipres¬ 
ent  must  likewise  be  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  A  human 
body,  a  living  organism,  omniscient,  omnipotent !  If  the 
body  of  Christ  be  indivisible  and  he  that  eats  or  drinks  the 
least  particle  of  it  eats  or  drinks  the  whole,  then  not  only  is 
the  blood  in  the  bread,  but  the  body  is  in  the  wine,  and  par¬ 
taking  of  the  wine  alone  would  be  a  complete  sacrament. 

To  this  the  advocate  of  the  corporeal  presence  replies, 
that  he  does  not  claim  that  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is 
ubiquitous  in  its  own  nature,  in  which  it  occupies  a  limited, 
circumscribed  space,  but  that  it  is  so  through  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,  with  which  it  is  united.  But  let  the  fact  be  established 
before  we  inquire  into  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
exist.  The  fact  is  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things. 
There  is  no  mode  in  which  a  thing  can  really  be  the  opposite 
of  what  in  its  nature  it  is  and  must  be.  If  the  human  in 
Christ  had  changed  its  nature,  so  as  to  acquire  divine  attri¬ 
butes  in  consequence  of  its  union  with  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  then  we  should  not  “have  such  an  High  Priest 
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as  became  us,  one  that  can  be  touched  with  the  feelinor  of  our 
infirmities,  having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin.”  If  Christ’s  human  nature  was  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  Deity  by  the  incarnation,  then  there 
was  no  need  of  any  incarnation  at  all.  Either  there  was  an 
assumption  of  the  human  nature  into  the  divine  nature,  or 
the  human  nature  remained  human  and  limited. 

Is  the  body  of  Christ  really  ubiquitous,  or  only  virtually 
so,  through  its  union  with  the  divine  nature  ?  If  a  real  ubi¬ 
quity  is  asserted,  then  a  real  divine  attribute  is  ascribed  to 
Christ’s  body.  If  the  ubiquity  is  only  virtual^  this  destroys 
the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
charist.  Luther  says,  that  the  one  body  of  Christ  has  three 
different  ways  of  being  present  in  a  place,  first,  “the  compre¬ 
hensible  or  corporeal  mode,”  second,  “the  incomprehensible, 
or  spiritual  mode,”  and  third,  “the  divine  and  heavenly 
mode.”  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  mode  in  which 
Christ’s  body  maybe  supposed  to  be  ubiquitous,  but  with  the 
fact  which  we  entirely  deny,  as  contrary  both  to  Scripture 
and  reason.  Did  not  Christ  tell  his  disciples,  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  not  henceforth  parti¬ 
cipate  with  them  in  its  celebration  until  he  should  drink  with 
them  the  new  wine  in  his  Father’s  kingdom  ?  Did  he  not 
ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  there  to  remain  as  to  his 
corporeal  presence  until  his  second  coming  ?  The  Formula 
of  Concord  indeed  tells  us  that  the  right  hand  of  God,  to 
which  Christ  ascended  is  everywhere.  In  refutation  of  this 
it  is  sufficient  to  quote  Mark  16  :  19. 

But  we  are  told,  that  if  there  be  a  single  point  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse  where  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  is  present,  but  his 
human  nature  is  not,  then  there  the  two  natures  are  not  uni¬ 
ted.  This  objection  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  presence 
of  the  Creator  and  of  the  creature  are  identical,  that  the 
incarnation  of  God  involves  the  assumption  of  the  human 
nature  into  the  divine ;  otherwise  the  objection  is  of  no 
force.  Can  Christ  act  only  through  the  organs  of  his  hu¬ 
man  body  ?  When  the  Church  addresses  her  worship  to  her 
ascended  Lord,  does  she  believe  that  he  hears  her  prayers 
and  praises  through  the  bodily  sense  ?  When  she  leans  upon 
the  arm  of  her  beloved  does  she  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh  ? 
Wherever  Christ  is  and  whatever  he  does  he  is  and  does,  as 
God  incarnate  ;  but  what  is  predicable  of  him  as  such  is  not 
predicable  of  each  nature  separately.  Had  the  apostle  Paul 
but  understood  this  doctrine  of  the  ^^communicatio  idioma- 
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inrti^  it  would  at  once  have  solved  his  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  man  he  knew  who  was  caught  up  into  Paradise 
was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  He  must  have  been  in 
the  body,  because  he  was  a  man  and  not  half  a  man,  and  be¬ 
cause  if  his  soul  had  been  but  for  an  instant,  where  his  body 
was  not,  in  so  far  there  could  have  been  no  personal 
union  between  them.  Were  it  even  true,  it  would  throw  no 
light  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  regard  to 
which  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  has  no  significance,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  may  have  in  other  respects. 

We  cannot  regard  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements,  when  intelligently 
embraced  and  carried  out  to  its  logical  results,  as  a  harmless 
vagary.  It  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  elements  and  thus  interfere  with  their 
legitimate  use.  In  its  essential  features  it  does  not  difter 
from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  the  Re¬ 
formers  themselves  admitted,  and  its  tendency  is  of  a  similar 
character.  Though  not  perceived  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  by  those  who  first 
originated  it,  yet  it  really  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  an 
objective  efficacy  in  the  consecrated  elements  to  those  who 
partake  of  them,  instead  of  a  subjective  value  in  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Instead  of  being  simply  a 
means  of  grace  it  becomes  a  source  of  it,  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  eaten  and  drunk. 

The  indwelling  Christ,  introduced  through  the  mouth,  is 
supposed  to  ensure  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  to  become  the 
germ  of  the  saint’s  resurrection  body.  Many  pass  lightly  over 
the  words  of  the  institution,  as  though  they  read,  “Do  this, 
for  the  remission  of  sins.”  Even  in  the  Formula  Concordia 
this  idea  is  already  broached.  “This  cup  is  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  my  blood,  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that 
which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  give ;  this  (namely,  this 
which  you  drink  out  of  the  cup  orally,)  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  which  I  establish,  seal  and  confirm  unto 
you  children  of  men  this  my  Testament,  and  new  covenant, 
namely,  the  remission  of  sins.”  According  to  this  language 
that  which  is  drunk  orally  by  the  communicant  establishes, 
seals  and  confirms  to"  him  the  remission  of  his  sins.  Other 
passages  of  similar  import  might  be  quoted.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  natural  tendency  and  practical  effect  of 
Yol.  XIY.  NOi  74 
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such  teaching  must  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Romish  dogiuts 
of  transubstantiatiori,  of  which  perhaps  few  of  our  older 
pastors  have  failed  to  witness  illustrations. 

In  the  Lutheran  system  of  theology,  so  clear,  so  pre-emi¬ 
nently  biblical  on  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments 
constitute  the  one  dark  spot.  We  wonder  not  at  finding  a 
defect  like  this,  which  a  later  age  has  in  a  great  part  reme¬ 
died.  Our  only  wonder  is  that  the  Reformers  were  able,  to 
so  great  an  extent,  to  break  aw^ay  from  the  instructions  of 
their  childhood  and  the  teachings  of  their  riper  years. 
These  views,  however,  tinctured  as  they  are  with  the  hierar¬ 
chical  element,  or  we  should  perhaps  rather  say  with  eccle- 
siasticism,  are,  in  so  far,  in  conflict  with  the  system  itself, 
which,  in  all  its  leading  features,  sends  the  sinner  directly 
to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  not  to  Christ  through  the 
Church. 

The  Church  has  indeed  a  most  important  office  to 
perform.  As  a  faithful  foster-mother,  she  is  to  receive 
Christ’s  nurslings  and  train  them  up  for  heaven.  But 
the  ecclesiastical  system,  which  naturally  culminates  in 
the  hierarchy  and  finds  its  full  development  in  the  Rom¬ 
ish  Church,  places  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav¬ 
en  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  You  must  be  born 
again.  Go  to  the  Church,  that  you  may  be  regenerated  by 
baptism.  You  must  receive  the  remission  of  your  sins.  Go 
to  the  Church,  that  you  may  have  this  remission  established 
and  sealed  to  you  in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  this  is  the  instruction,  actually  given 
under  this  system,  but  that  such  is  its  tendency  and  practical 
result.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  but  refer  to  the  fact  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  our  American  Lutheran  ministers,  by 
whom  the  doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  of  the  corpo¬ 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  have  generally  been  dis¬ 
carded,  our  pastors  are  so  frequently  called  on  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  ordinances  ‘fin  extremes.”  A  delicate  infant  comes 
into  the  world  but  for  a  few  moments  to  utter  its  feeble  cry 
of  distress  and  then  to  be  borne  by  angel  hands  to  a  happier 
clime.  The  pastor  is  hastily  roused  from  his  midnight 
slumbers  and  summoned  to  baptize  the  little  sufferer,  ere  the 
Saviour  calls  it  to  himself.  Should  he  tarry,  the  father,  or 
even  the  attending  midwife,  may  perform  the  friendly  office. 
The  strong  man  is  suddenly  prostrated  in  the  agonies  of 
speedy  dissolution.  He  may  have  lived  in  utter  neglect  of 
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Ills  Christian  duties  since  his  first  communion.  But  now  the 
pangs  of  death  are  upon  him,  and  the  pastor  is  summoned  to 
prepare  him  for  his  exit  by  administering  to  him  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  If  only  the  sacred  emblems  pass  his  lips,  while  yet 
the  breath  of  life  is  in  his  body,  then  it  is  thought  all  may  be 
well.  Is  it  said  that  these  are  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments,  as  taught  in  the  Symbolical  Books,  which  deny 
their  eflScacy  opere  operato  f”  They  are  abuses,  however, 
which  grow  out  of  the  doctrine  as  its  natural  fruit ;  and  they 
occur,  alas,  too  often. 

Though  we  regard  the  peculiar  Lutheran  view  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  as  unsustained  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  yet 
it  is  based  on  a  great  and  important  troth,  which  it  had  been 
well  had  the  Reformers  been  content  to  enunciate,  unencum¬ 
bered  by  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence.  The  most  rigid 
Svmbolic  Lutheran  whose  views  are  not  too  contracted  to 
enable  him  to  disregard  the  form,  where  he  finds  the  sub¬ 
stance,  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  fraternizing  with  one 
who  agrees  with  him  in  the  great  truth  underlying  the  pecu¬ 
liar,  Lutheran  view,  though  not  its  proper  root ;  nor  will  he 
be  disposed  to  deny  his  claim  to  the  name  of  Luther,  none 
the  less  honored,  because  not  blindly  followed. 

What  then  is  this  essentially  though  not  distinctively 
Lutheran  view?  It  is  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  emphatical¬ 
ly  Christ’s  ordinance  as  baptism  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  our  Saviour  was  baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  This  ordinance  not  only 
sets  forth  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  but 
whatever  spiritual  blessings  may  attend  its  administration 
are  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Lord’s  Supper  sets  forth  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
whatever  spiritual  blessings  may  attend  its  observance,  it  is 
the  peculiar  office  of  Christ  to  impart.  Where  Christ  as¬ 
cended  to  heaven  to  occupy  his  mediatorial  throne,  the  holy 
Comforter,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  came 
to  supply  his  place  and  carry  forward  his  work.  In  the 
other  ordinances  of  religion,  he  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and 
shows  them  unto  us.  But  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  Christ  him¬ 
self,  as  at  its  first  institution,  presides  at  the  feast.  Here 
the  reality  of  the  atonement,  the  efficacy  of  the  shedding  of 
Christ’s  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  assured  to  the 
believing  souk  The  universal  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
as  expressed  in  her  most  favorite  Sacramental  hymns,  recog¬ 
nizes  in  this  ordinance,  the  special  presence  of  Him  who  has 
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promised  to  be  with  his  followers  to  the  end  of  the  worTd^ 
when  with  penitent,  believing  hearts,  they  approach  his 
table.  While  he  there  communes  with  them  their  hearts 
burn  within  them  and  they  exclaim,  “It  is  the  Lord.” 
There  he  shows  the  doubting  disciple  his  hands  and 
his  feet,  and  bids  him  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side.  There, 
in  tender  and  reassuring  tones,  he  addresses  the  disconso¬ 
late  one,  who  seeks  her  Lord  and  knows  not  where  to 
find  him. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
exert  his  sanctifying  influence  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  through 
the  great  truth  therein  set  forth,  or  that  the  second  person 
in  the  adorable  Trinity  exercises  his  saving  power  only  in 
this  ordinance  ;  but  that  here  he  is  peculiarly  present  to 
apply  “the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel present,  not  in  the  consecrated 
elements,  but  with  those  who  reverently  and  believing- 
ly  partake  of  them  ;  present,  not  as  to  his  body  and 
blood,  his  human  nature,  to  be  received  by  the  mouth, 
but  as  to  his  divine  nature  to  be  received  through  faith 
into  the  heart  to  speak  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience,  to 
justify  and  save. 

As  on  the  cross  the  human  nature  of  Christ  suffered, 
while  the  divine  nature  united  v*flth  it  imparted  expiatory 
eflScacy  to  those  sufferings ;  so,  in  conferring  the  benefits 
of  Christ’s  passion,  the  divine  nature,  omnipresent,  om¬ 
nipotent,  makes  the  application,  while,  in  consequence 
of  its  union  with  the  human  nature,  “we  have  such  an 
high  priest  as  became  us,  one  who  can  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,”  able  to  save,  strong  to  de¬ 
liver,  and  yet  our  elder  brother  and  our  sympathizing 
friend. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  AND  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN,  GOD’S  ARGUMENT 
AGAINST  OPPRESSION. 

There  is  no  one  thing,  perhaps,  in  which  all  religions  so 
fully  agree  as  in  the  doctrine,  or  the  sentiment  that  God 
is  emphatically  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  poor  and- 
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needy,  the  widow  and  fatherless,  the  stranger  and  the 
oppressed.  This  universal  conviction  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  rational  light,  than  as  an  instinct  or  intuition,  and  so 
as  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  and  through  the  soul  of 
man.  Hear  it  pleading  as  the  voice  of  man,  and  warn¬ 
ing  as  the  voice  of  God,  from  the  lips  of  the  hero  of 
Odyssey  : 

“Low  at  thy  knee,  thy  succor  we  implore, 

Respect  us  human,  and  relieve  us  poor. 

At  least  some  hospitable  gift  bestow  ; 

’Tis  what  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe : 

’Tis  what  the  gods  require  ;  those  gods  severe  ; 

The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care, 

To  Jove  their  cause  and  their  revenge  belongs. 

He  wanders  with  them,  and  he  feels  their  wrongs.”* 

The  same  sentiment  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the 
dialogue  and  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  while  the 
plot  often  illustrates  the  vengeance  from  heaven  which  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  overtake  the  wretch  who  disregards 
the  cry  of  the  suppliant  stranger  and  oppressed.  Such  is 
the  dictate  of  conscience  and  common  sense  in  the  ancient 
heathen  world. 

And  with  this  agrees  the  religious  consciousness  of  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  The  Koran,  as  interpreted  by  their  priests  and 
judges,  puts  its  ban  upon  slavery,  wherever  it  is  accepted  as 
the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  people,  by  making  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  Mohammedan  to  be  a  slave.  It  is  a  standing  law 
of  all  Mohammedan  governments,  that  the  slave,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  becomes  a  Mohammedan,  thereby,  ^oso  facto,  be¬ 
comes  free. 

The  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  still  more  emphat¬ 
ically  and  impartially  opposed  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms, 
since  it  recognizes  men  of  all  religions  and  all  nations  as 
brethren,  and  commands  us  to  do  to  all  men  all  things 
•whatsoever  w'e  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  put  the  native  Hebrew 
and  the  stranger  within  his  gates  on  the  same  broad  and 
high  level,  and  are  as  remarkable  for  the  humanity  and 
charity  which  they  require  towards  men,  as  they  are 
for  the  piety  which  they  inculcate  towards  God,  commanding 

*0(1.  IX,  265-71.  Cf.  the  oft  repeated  words;  yap  Acoj  iiatv 
artavtfi  ^eivoi  rs  rtfwjjjoJ  re*  (Od.  VI,  207  5  XIV,  57,  (fcc.) 
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the  Israelites  to  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart 
and  their  neighbors  (including  strangers,  Lev.  19 :  34)  as 
themselves,  and  extending  their  especial  protection  over  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  the  poor  and  needy,  the  helpless  and 
defenceless,  just  in  proportion  as  they  need  protection.  Over 
and  over  again  the  commandment  and  the  penalty  of  diso¬ 
bedience  sound  out  together  from  the  law :  “Thou  shaft 
neither  vex  a  stranger  nor  oppress  him  ;  for  ye  were  stran¬ 
gers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow 
or  fatherless  child.  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  ivise^  and 
they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry ;  and 
my  anger  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword, 
and  your  wives  shall  be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless. 
Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and 
needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren  or  of  thy  strangers 
that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day,  thou 
shalt  give  him  his  hire :  for  he  is  poor  and  setteth  his  heart 
upon  it ;  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord  and  it  be  sin 
unto  thee.”  (Ex.  22:  21-24;  Dent.  24:  14,  15.) 

And  the  denunciation  of  God’s  judgments  upon  every 
form  of  oppression  goes  on  down  from  Moses  through  all  the 
prophets,  beginning  with  Isaiah  :  “Is  not  this  the  fast  that 
I  have  chosen  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  ?”  (58  :  6),  thun¬ 
dering  still  louder  in  Jeremiah  :  “Wo  unto  him  *  *  that 
useth  his  neighbor’s  service  without  wages.”  (22  :  13),  and 
closing  up  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  distinct 
threat  in  Malachi,  that  the  Messiah  “shall  come  as  a  refiner 
and  a  purifier  and  a  swift  witness  against  ^  ^  those  that 
oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages  and  turn  aside  the  stranger 
from  his  right  (3 :  5).  And  the  New  Testament  opens,  as 
the  Old  closes,  with  the  preaching  (by  John  the  Baptist)  of 
repentance  and  reformation  with  especial  reference  to  vio¬ 
lence  and  unlawful  exactions.  And  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  while  he  welcomes  to  his  gracious  healing  and  saving 
presence  the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  pronounces  blessings  on  the 
poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  mourners,  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  and  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness’  sake,  denounces  woes,  if  possible,  more 
dreadful  than  any  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  upon  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  extor¬ 
tioners  and  oppressors,  who  bound  heavy  burdens  and  laid 
them  on  men’s  shoulders,  who  devoured  widows’  houses  and, 
though  very  religious,  were  yet  full  of  robbery  and  extortion. 
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And  the  holy  Apostles,  like  their  divine  Lord,  have  blessings 
and  only  blessings  for  every  body  else,  but  they  heap  curses 
on  the  head  of  the  extortioner  and  the  oppressor :  “Behold 
the  hire  of  the  laborers  vrho  have  reaped  dnwn  your  fields, 
which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth,  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped,  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth."  (James  5  :  4). 

Thus  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  of  Jew^s  and 
Greeks,  of  Pagans,  of  Mohammedans  and  of  Christians, 
unite  in  the  sternest  denunciation  of  the  oppressor,  while 
they  agree  in  placing  the  oppressed  under  the  special  guar¬ 
dianship  and  protection  of  the  God  of  heaven. 

While  the  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  thus 
warns  and  pleads  with  men  for  their  oppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden  brethren,  the  God  of  providence  interposes  in  their 
behalf.  So  often  has  he  appeared  to  sweep  away  from  off 
the  earth  the  kingdom  or  the  empire  that  was  full  of  robbery 
and  oppression  ;  so  often  has  slavery,  with  its  kindred  sins 
of  excess  and  uncleanness,  been  the  ruin  of  nations,  that  God 
seems  to  have  been  repeating  and  re-repeating  the  lesson  all 
down  the  ages  of  the  world’s  history — the  nation  that  will  not 
obey  me  in  this  respect  I  will  judge  ;  the  nation  that  will 
rob  the  hireling  of  his  wages  and  oppress  the  stranger,  I  w'ill 
destroy.  Christian  nations,  especially,  God  seems,  in  our 
day,  to  be  educating  in  the  great  Christian  duties  of  charity 
and  philanthropy,  training  them  almost  in  spite  of  themselves 
to  understand  and  practice  those  much  misunderstood  and 
perverted  but  still  truly  Christian  ideas  of  liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity  ;  bringing  them  gradually  up  to  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  masses,  the  equality  of  citizens  before 
the  law,  the  ties  of  nationality,  and  the  independence  of 
nations  of  foreign  intervention,  and  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  that  consummation  foretold  in  prophecy,  and  devoutly 
wished  by  philanthropic,  pious  hearts,  when  war  and  oppres¬ 
sion  both  shall  cease  ;  w’hen  nation  shall  no  longer  rise  up 
against  nation,  and  every  man  shall  see  in  every  other  man 
a  brother. 

The  nation  that  will  not  learn  this  lesson,  must  make  way 
for  others  that  will.  This  is  the  touch-stone  by  which  the 
nations  of  Christendom  are  now  being  tried.  In  the  bal- 
ance  of  this  great  and  decisive  question,  our  beloved  country 
hangs  suspended  in  this  fearful  crisis  of  our  national  history. 
It  is  a  test  by  which  a  republic,  a  Christian  Republic, 
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a  Christian  Republic  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ike 
Christian  era^  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  tried.  And 
yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that,  weighed  in 
this  balance,  we  shall  be  found  wanting.  Then  with  better 
reason,  than  the  proud  empire  of  Babylon,  ‘‘the  great  re¬ 
public”  of  the  West  will  be  given  over  to  destruction. 
Then  clearer  and  more  logical  than  the  hand-writing  on  the 
w’ail  of  the  debauched  and  besotted  king  of  Babylon  will  be 
the  MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSix  of  our  doom.  And  the 
interpretation  known  and  read  of  all  men,  will  be  :  “God 
hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  divided  and  destroyed  it, 
because  thou  hast  not  glorified  the  God  in  whose  hands  thy 
breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,”  by  obedience  to  his 
law  of  fraternal  love — -because  while  you  gloried  in  the  forms 
Christianity,  you  denied  the  fundamental  principles  and  es¬ 
sential  spirit  of  both. 

The  principle  w^hich  underlies  this  whole  subject  is  so 
clearly  and  concisely  enunciated  in  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Malachi — thus  standing  as  it  were  between  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments  as  if  expressly  to  sum  up  the  Old  and  pre-shadow 
the  New,  that  we  shall  adopt  it  as  a  kind  of  motto, 
and  let  it  give  shape  to  our  discussion :  “Have  we  not 
all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?  why 
do  w’e  deal  treacherously  every  man  against  his  brother 

profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers.”  (Mai.  2:  10). 

The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Man — this  is  God’s  own  argument  against 
oppression,  an  argument  founded  in  nature  and  reason, 
reafiirmed  by  revelation,  and  enforced  upon  us  as  upon 
the  ancient  Israel  by  the  solemn  covenant  of  our  Fath¬ 
ers. 

I.  The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God. 

This  is  no  mere  poet's  fancy  or|philosopher’s  dream.  It  is 
a  plain  and  simple  matter  of  fact.  It  is  the  great  underlying 
fact  of  Christianity  and  of  all  true  religion.  It  is  the 
central  fact  also  in  nature  and  human  history.  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  mankind,  not  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but 
in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word — in  a  truer  and 
higher  sense  than  human  fathers  and  mothers  are  the  parents 
of  those,  whom  they  call  their  children.  God  is  the  real 
father  of  all  men,  and  human  fatherhood  is  only  an  imper¬ 
fect  image  and  shadow  of  his,  just  as  Christ  is  the  only  real, 
complete  and  perfect  man  and  brother  of  the  race,  while  our 
manhood  and  brotherhood  is  only  a  broken  and  shattered 
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image  of  his.  The  universal  fatherhood  of  God  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  if 
not  a  few  other  discourses  and  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  we 
might  say,  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Men  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  races  and  nations,  are  taught  to  address  him  as 
^‘Our  Father.”  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  are  invited  to  cry 
unto  him,  “Abba,  Father.”  Father,  Father  is  the  one 
word  which  opens  the  door  to  all  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Three  elements  enter  into  this  idea  of  the  universal  father¬ 
hood  of  God. 

1,  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  mankind.  “Have  we  not  all 
one  father  ?  ,Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?”  He  created  out 
of  nothing  the  very  substance,  out  of  which  we  were  originally 
formed.  Then  he  fashioned  our  wonderfully  made  bodies, 
curiously  working  them  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  with 
infinitely  greater  skill  and  fondness  for  his  work  than  the 
most  gifted  and  loving  sculptor  ever  wrought  the  marble  into 
the  form  of  heroes  or  gods.  Then  he  breathed  into  ouF nos¬ 
trils  the  breath  of  his  own  life,  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit, 
and  made  us  not  only  living  souls,  but  intelligent,  thinking, 
feeling,  willing  spirits,  like  himself.  The  fact,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  man,  he  created  all  men  through 
the  intervention  of  human  parents,  so  far  from  being  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  fatherhood,  just  goes  to  prove  that 
those  earthly  parents  are  only  the  instruments  and  occasions 
of  our  existence,  and  so  are  parents  only  in  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  sense,  while  he  is  the  primary  and  original 
author  of  our  being,  the  intentional  former  of  our  bodies,  the 
conscious  father  of  our  spirits  and  the  all-comprehending, 
efficient  cause  of  that  mysterious  union  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  them. 

2.  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own 
likeness.  As  children  partake  of  the  nature  of  their  par¬ 
ents,  so  mankind  all  partake  of  the  rational  and  moral  nature 
of  their  Father  in  heaven.  He  endowed  man  with  reason, 
conscience,  affections,  and  will,  the  same  mental  and  moral 
faculties  with  himself,  that,  like  himself,  he  might  look  out 
over  the  divine  works  and  pronounce  them  all  very  good, 
and  have  dominion  over  the  irrational  creatures,  and  be  his 
agent,  interpreter  and  representative  in  this  lo'wer  world ; 
his  reason,  the  image  of  the  divine  intelligence;  his  con- 
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science,  the  echo  of  the  divine  law  and  the  vicegerent  of  the 
divine  government ;  his  heart,  beating  in  unison  with  the 
divine  benevolence  ;  his  wdll,  the  executive  of  the  divine  will; 
his  very  body  erect  with  dignity  and  dominion,  looking  up 
to  his  throne  and  radiant  with  the  light  of  his  countenance 
and  his  immortality,  the  image  of  God’s  own  eternity.  In 
short,  man  was  made  to  be  in  some  sense  the  god  of  this 
lower  world,  the  viceroy  of  the  province,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  eternal  King.  True,  the  distance  is  infinite  between  the 
Creator  and  the  most  exalted  of  his  creatures.  And  we 
should  never  forget  reverently  to  exalt  him  in  our  concep¬ 
tions  as  infinitely  above  unfallen  man  in  his  natural  attributes 
and  infinitely  unlike  fallen  man  in  his  moral  perfections.  At 
the  same  time,  Adam  was  ‘The  Son  of  God and  as  even 
the  new  born  infant  resembles  its  parents,  so  the  son  of  God 
bears  some  real  resemblance  to  his  heavenly  Father;  as  “the 
cope  of  heaven  is  imaged  in  a  dew-drop,"’  so  man  reflects  the 
image  of  his  Maker.  The  difference  is  a  difference  in  degree, 
not  in  kind.  Man  is  like  God  in  his  rational  and  moral 
nature  ;  he  can  become  like  him  in  moral  character.  He 
was  made  like  him  in  both ;  and  though  sadly  fallen  by  sin 
from  this  high  original,  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God  through  his 
dear  Son,  we  may  recover  his  moral  image,  and  rise 
to  his  likeness  and  blessedness  not  only,  but  to  his  presence 
and  glory  forever. 

Both  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  his  likeness  to  his  human 
offspring  are  recognized  as  a  doctrine  even  of  natural  religion 
in  Paul’s  admirable  discourse  to  the  Athenians  on  Mars" 
Hill :  “For  in  him,  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  as  cer¬ 
tain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  his  offspring. 
Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not 
to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  stone  graven 
by  art  and  man’s  device.” 

3.  As  God  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  father  of  mankind 
and  may  even  be  conceived  of,  as  some  of  the  early  Greek 
poets  represented  him,  as  at  once  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  the  race,  so  he  exercises  the  fulness  of  a  father’s  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother’s  love  for  his  offspring.  Nature 
teaches  this  in  the  beauty,  grandeur  and  richness  of  the 
world  which  he  has  filled  up  for  their  abode ;  never  did 
human  father  build  and  furnish  such  a  magnificent  house  for 
his  favorite  son  and  heir,  as  God  has  fitted  up  for  all  his 
children  even  here  on  earth,  in  the  wise  and  benevolent  care 
with  which  he  has  provided  for  their  maintenance  and  edii- 
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cation.  Never  did  earthly  parents  make  such  ample  and 
costly  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  their 
family,  as  God  has  made  for  all,  even  the  most  unfortunate 
of  his  earthly  children.* 

And  revelation  teaches  us  not  only  to  call  him  Our  Father, 
but  to  ask  him  for  our  daily  bread,  to  trust  him  for  food  who 
has  given  us  life,  for  raiment  him  w^ho  has  given  us  the 
body,  for  sanctification  and  salvation  him  who  has  already 
given  us  the  soul  and  his  only  begotten  Son  ;  to  cast  all  our 
cares  upon  him,  assured  that  he  knoweth  them  all  and  careth 
for  us ;  to  come  to  him  with  all  our  wants,  relying  on  this 
divine  argument,  that  ^fif  we,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  things  to  our  children,  much  more.,  much  more 
wdll  our  Father  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that 
ask  him.” 

We  need  not  fear,  that  w'e  shall  exaggerate  this  doctrine 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  our  creation  in  his  image  and 
participation  in  his  nature,  or  his  more  than  parental  love 
and  tenderness  towards  us.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  It 
is  not  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  reality,  the 
great  fundamental  reality  of  our  being,  nature  and  relations 
to  God.  We  may  misunderstand  it.  We  may  draw  false 
inferences  from  it.  But  we  cannot  exaggerate  it.  The  only 
danger  is,  that  we  shall  fail  adequately  to  conceive  of  God’s 
more  than  parental  relation  and  afi’ection  towards  us,  and  to 
meet  it  by  a  more  than  filial  love  and  trust  towards  him 
in  return. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  *‘we  all  have  one  father,” 
not  perhaps  distinctly  contemplated  in  our  text,  but  scrip¬ 
tural  and  adding  emphasis  to  our  argument.  The  Scriptures 
have  always  been  understood  to  teach,  (and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  be  fairly  interpreted  otherwise  than  as 
teaching),  that  mankind  are  all  the  offspring  of  one  earthly 
father,  being  all  descended  from  one  human  pair  ;  that,  in 
common  with  our  first  parents  and  in  consequence  of  their 
first  disobedience,  we  have  all  fallen  from  our  original  holi¬ 
ness  and  happiness  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  involving 
not  only  temporal  but  spiritual  and  eternal  death ;  and  that 
in  this  sad  dilemma,  the  Son  of  God,  himself  God,  took  upon 
him  our  nature,  died  for  our  sins,  rose  again  for  our  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  with  our  nature  united  in  one  person  to  his  divine 
nature,  he  ever  lives  and  reigns  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 

*Plutarcli  urges  these  arguments  in  proof  of  the  immortality 
of  the  souls  of  men.  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta.  Cap.  XVII. 
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believe  on  him.  We  have  not  time  to  prove  or  illustrate 
these  propositions  ;  though  physical  and  philosophical  science 
lend  no  small  confirmation  to  the  unity  of  the  race  in  origin 
as  well  as  in  species,  and  nature  is  not  wanting  in  striking 
suggestions  of  the  fact  of  human  apostacy  and  the  possibility, 
not  to  say  probability,  of  a  remedial  system.  But  ad¬ 
mitting  the  facts  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  they  not  only 
lend  a  new  meaning  to  the  question  and  so  new  truth  and 
force  to  the  argument,  “Have  we  not  all  one  father,”  but 
they  exhibit  the  fatherhood  of  God  to  us  in  a  new  and  most 
interesting  aspect.  Apostate,  fallen,  ruined  as  we  are  by 
sin,  God  is  not  willing  to  give  over  our  race.  He  still 
yearns  with  more  than  a  father’s  love  and  compassion  over 
his  prodigal  sons.  He  will  still  recover  some  of  them,  at 
least,  and  make  them  more  than  ever  his  grateful,  dutiful, 
loving  children.  His  own  Son,  only  begotten,  dearly  be¬ 
loved,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  the  perfect  image  of  him¬ 
self,  will  incarnate  himself  in  human  nature,  and  thus  bind 
that  fallen  nature  most  intimately  to  his  own  sacred  person, 
thus  breathe  into  that  dead  nature  something  of  his  own 
divine  life.  And  all  the  children  of  men  who  will  believe 
on  him,  shall  be  regenerated,  born  again  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  be  made  the  sons  of  God  in  a  new,  peculiar,  two¬ 
fold  sense.  United  to  him  by  faith  they  shall  be  made  par¬ 
takers  again,  and  yet  more  fully,  of  the  divine  nature  and 
with  the  very  spirit  of  his  beloved  Son,  shall  cry  unto  him, 
Father,  Father;  and  he  in  turn  will  exercise  towards  them, 
as  one  in  Christ,  something  of  the  same  love  which  he  cher¬ 
ishes  towards  his  well  beloved  Son, 

II.  The  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Three  elements  enter  also  into  this  idea,  corresponding 
to  the  three  which  we  have  found  in  the  universal  fatherhood 
of  God. 

1.  If  we  all  have  one  father,  even  God,  then  we  are  all 
brethren.  And  if  God  is  our  father,  not  in  a  merely  figura¬ 
tive  or  subordinate  sense,  but  rather  in  the  highest  and  most 
emphatic  sense,  as  he  is  the  original  and  efficient  author  of 
our  being  and  pre-eminently  the  father  of  our  spirits.  Then 
we  are  all  brethren,  not  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  not  in 
any  inferior  relation,  but  our  universal  brotherhood  is,  in 
some  aspects,  even  more  sacred  and  binding,  than  the  special 
relation  which  W'e  usually  call  by  that  name.  We  feel 
bound  by  a  tender  tie  to  those  who  are  sprung  from  the 
same  earthly  ancestry.  Should  that  be  esteemed  a  less 
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sacred  bond  which  unites  all  who  are  the  offspring  ot  the 
same  Father  in  heaven  ?  It  is  often  a  touching  and  endear¬ 
ing  thought,  that  we  are,  like  Cowper,  the  children  of  “par¬ 
ents  passed  into  the  skies.”  Shall  we  not  feel  drawn 
towards  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  our  race  at  all  times, 
and  especially  every  morning  and  evening,  when  we  offer  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  by  the  consideration,  that  we  and  they  are 
all  the  children  of  the  same  Father,  and  that  no  other 
than  him  whose  dwelling  has  always  been  in  the  high  and 
holy  places  ? 

2.  If  we  all  partake  of  the  nature  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  all  partake  of  the  same  nature  with  one  another.  Wide 
as  the  line  of  demarcation  is  which  seems  to  separate  the 
civilized  from  the  savage,  the  European  from  the  African, 
it  is  a  mere  faint  and  fading  line  in  comparison  with  the 
chasm  which  divides  the  lowest  order  of  humanity  from  the 
highest  class  of  the  brutes.  For  the  former  is  only  a  differ- 

•  ence,  of  degree,  while  the  latter  is  a  difference  in  kind. 
Nay,  the  difference  between  man  and  his  Maker  is  only  a 
difference  in  degree,  and  therefore  is  not  so  radical  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  that  between  man  and  the  irrational  creatures.  Rea¬ 
son,  conscience,  speech  and  religion  constitute  an  impassable 
boundary  between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest  brute. 
Reason,  conscience  and  immortality  ally  all  men  to  their 
Creator  and  thus  bind  them  all  to  each  other,  as  brethren, 
by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  the  same  rational,  moral  and 
immortal  nature. 

3.  As  God  loves  all  mankind  with  true  fatherly  affection, 
so  we  owe  to  every  human  being  a  real  and  sincere  brotherly 
love.  And  as  our  heavenly  Father  feels  a  peculiar  tender¬ 
ness  towards  those  of  his  children  who  most  need  his  pity 
(even  as  the  fond  parent  watches  and  prays  and  toils  and 
weeps  with  peculiar  tenderness  over  the  erring  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  child),  so  our  hearts  should  go  out  in  tender  compassion 
towards  our  fellow  men,  only  so  much  the  more  as  they  are 
wretched  and  degraded,  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  Enough, 
that  they  are  the  children  of  our  own  father,  the  dearest  of 
fathers  and  the  greatest  and  the  best — though  they  be  de¬ 
generate  children  ;  this  alone  should  entitle  them  to  a  truly 
fraternal  sympathy  and  interest. 

Our  view  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  is  complete 
only  when  we  look  at  it  on  the  human  side  as  well  as  the 
divine.  If  we  all  have  the  same  first  parents  on  earth  as 
well  as  the  same  Father  in  heaven,  then  we  are  all  brethren 
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bj  a  double  bond  of  unity.  Then  we  have  the  same  father 
in  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  same  Father  of  Spirits  ;  and  will 
we  turn  away  and  “hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh?” 
We  sometimes  speak  of  some  men  as  made  of  better  clay 
than  others.  In  reality,  all  men  are  made  of  the  same  dust 
of  the  earth.  It  is  a  bond  of  union  between  us  and  others 
to  know,  that  we  and  they  have  the  same  blood  flowing  in 
our  veins.  In  reality  the  same  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  We  pride  ourselves  much 
on  blood,  and  family,  and  race.  In  fact  we  are  all  of  one 
blood,  that  of  our  first  parents — all  of  one  family,  the  family 
of  man — all  of  one  race,  the  race  of  mankind.  “God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  tl^e  earth.”  This  was  the  humbling  and  leveling 
doctrine  which  Paul  preached  from  the  bema  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  proud  above  all  the  Greeks 
(and  all  the  Greeks  gloried  in  the  impassable  barrier 
between  themselves  and  barbarians)  of  their  pure  autocli- 
thong. 

And  the  Apostle  more  than  once  connects  this  doctrine 
with  another  which  is  still  more  humiliating — binds  the 
Athenians  to  the  other  Greeks  and  the  Greeks  to  the  bar¬ 
barians  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood  which  is  still  more  oflren- 
sive  to  the  pride  of  race  or  nation.  Our  common  blood,  the 
blood  of  the  whole  human  race  is  tainted  by  sin — a  fact 
which  humiliating  as  it  is,  is  recognized  by  the  traditions 
and  the  universal  consciousness  of  men  as  distinctly  as  it  is 
revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  We  are  brethren  in  the  apos- 
tacy,  being  apostate  children  of  apostate  parents ;  brethren 
in  sin  and  shame,  in  guilt  and  misery,  none  of  us  being 
without  sin  and  therefore  none  of  us  having  the  right  to 
throw  the  first  stone  at  any  poor  sinner  of  our  mortal  race ; 
brethren  in  sorrow  and  suffering,  in  trials  and  temptations 
and  infirmities,  and  shall  we  not  cover  the  nakedness  of  our 
own  kindred  ? 

But  blessed  be  God,  there  is  a  glorious  counterpart  to 
this  humiliating  truth.  We  are  brethren  in  the  apostacy. 
But  we  are  brethren  also  in  the  redemption  and  recovery, 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  “As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
all  mav  be  made  alive.  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy  ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And  as 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  may,  we  shall,  if 
we  are  united  to  him  by  faith,  bear  the  image  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly.”  Christ  has  taken  upon  himself  our  fallen  human  na- 
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ture,  and  lifted  it  up,  hallowed  it,  and  put  honor  upon  it, 
making  it  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even  while  he 
dwelt  on  earth,  and  then  exalting  it  to  the  eternal  throne  in 
heaven.  Christ  has  united  himself  to  our  “sinful  flesh,”  and 
sanctified  it,  ideally  and  potentially  for  the  race,  really  and 
personally  in  every  individual,  who,  by  repentance  and  faith, 
voluntarily  united  himself  to  him.  Christ  has  infused  his 
own  pure  and  vital  blood  into  our  human  veins  and  is 
gradually  purifying  and  vivifying  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
race,  removing  the  taint  of  sin  and  the  poison  of  death  and 
pouring  in  his  own  spiritual  and  heavenly  life.  For  thus 
it  is  written,  “The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul  ; 
the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening,  that  is,  a  life-giving 
spirit.  Renovated  by  vital  union  with  him  and  adopted  in 
him  as  the  sons  of  God,  we  become  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
because  we  all  have  the  same  elder  Brother  ;  brethren  in 
honor  and  true  blessedness,  because  we  have  been  redeemed 
^7  the  same  Saviour  from  the  same  state  of  sin  and  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  brethren  in  the  most  vital  and  joyful  sympathy,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  all  been  incorporated  into  the  same  body,  the 
body  of  Christ. 

Such  are  the  great  facts  in  the  history  of  our  human  race — • 
truly  wonderful  facts  we  should  deem  them,  if  our  sensibili¬ 
ties  were  not  blunted  by  familiarity  ;  such  our  nature  and 
relations  to  God  and  mankind  ;  such  the  universal  father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  such  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  as 
they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and  more  or  less 
attested  by  science  and  the  consciousness  of  men.  Now 
what  is  the  obvious  inference  ?  What  are  the  lessons  of 
duty,  indissolubly  linked  to  such  facts  in  our  own  consciences 
as  well  as  in  the  divine  argument  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Mani¬ 
festly  lessons  of  charity,  philanthropy  and  universal  love. 
Manifestly  lessons  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  not 
indeed  as  held  Jby  schools  of  infidel  philosophers  or  clubs  of 
radical  revolutionists,  but  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
as  taught  in  the  law  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Les¬ 
sons  in  the  exalted  dignity  of  human  nature — much  as  this 
language  has  been  perverted  and  abused,  it  is  a  Scriptmal 
and  a  Christian  sentiment,  the  exalted  dignity  of  human 
nature,  not  indeed  as  ruined  by  the  fall,  and  degraded  and 
defiled  by  sin,  but  as  originally  made  in  the  image  of  God 
and  as  exalted  again  by  the  incarnation,  exaltation  and  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Les¬ 
sons  of  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  poor,  the  afflicted  the 
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oppressed  and  down-trodden,  derived  at  once  from  the  dignity 
and  the  degradation  of  human  nature,  from  a  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration  of  what  man  is,  and  also  of  what  he  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming,  is  yet  destined  to  become.  In  a  word,  a  lesson  of 
the  sacredness  of  our  common  humanity,  as  seen  in  the  fact 
that  we  all  have  one  father,  and  we  are  all  brethren,  a  sa¬ 
credness  scarcely  less  tender  and  touching  when  contem¬ 
plated  on  the  weak  human  side,  than  it  is  solemn  and  com¬ 
manding  when  considered  in  the  loftier  and  grander  aspect 
of  our  common  relation  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 

Men  are  prone  to  magnify  the  differences  of  birth  and  na¬ 
tive  talent  and  family  and  race,  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
caste  and  wealth  and  power.  And  they  usually  prize  more 
highly  that  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  men, 
than  those  things  which  they  enjoy  in  common.  But  Christ 
overlooked  all  these  outward  distinctions,  looked  beyond  and 
beneath  them  and  saw  him  only  in  those  common  elements 
of  humanity  in  which  they  are  all  essentially  alike  as  ration¬ 
al  and  accountable  beings  and  as  sinners  whom  he  came  to 
redeem.  And  therein  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  ;  for  God  “looketh  not  on  the  outward  appearance  but 
on  the  heart,”  and  looking  down  from  heaven  into  the  heart 
of  man,  sees  them  all  alike  by  nature  sinners,  and  if  any  are 
righteous  in  his  sight,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been 
renewed  and  sanctified  by  his  grace.  Therein  he  showed 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  also,  not  the  son  of  one  man 
or  the  representative  of  one  class  or  nation,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  representative  of  our  common  humanity. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  not  only  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  the  rational  and  right  view,  the  only  broad  and 
deep  and  true  aspect,  in  which  man  can  be^contemplated  and 
seen  as  he  is.  The  differences  are  not  small  between  the 
civilized  man  and  the  savage,  the  prince  and  the  peasant, 
the  master  and  his  slave.  But  after  all  how  many  more  are 
the  things  in  which  they  are  essentially  alike  than  those  in 
which  they  differ.  And  of  how  much  higher  intrinsic  digni¬ 
ty  and  importance  are  these  things.  How  much  more  they 
pertain  to  the  character.  How  much  more  essential  they 
are  even  to  the  happiness  of  the  possessors.  The  same 
Father  in  heaven,  the  same  earthly  parentage,  the  same  hu¬ 
man  nature,  the  same  bodily  organs,  so  superior  to  those  of 
the  inferior  animals,  the  same  mental  and  moral  faculties 
which  exalt  man,  as  man,  so  far  above  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The  same  consciousness  of  accounta- 
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bility  to  a  higher  than  any  human  tribunal,  and  a  destiny 
reaching  infinitely  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  earthly  exist- 
tence.  The  love  and  care  of  the  same  heavenly  Father  and 
the  same  common  bounties  of  his  providence — the  common 
light,  the  common  air  and  the  common  earth  from  which  no 
caste,  color  or  class  can  be  wholly  excluded.  The  common 
fruits  of  the  earth,  without  which  the  wealthiest  nabob  can 
no  more  feed  and  clothe  himself  than  the  meanest  slave,  and 
the  common  rain  and  sunshine,  without  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  scholar,  and  the  power  of  the  autocrat  are  alike  impotent 
to  raise  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  kernel  of  corn.  The  same 
human  infirmities,  the  same  limitations  of  the  bodily  or  men¬ 
tal  faculties,  the  liability  to  the  same  diseases  of  body  and 
mind,  exposure  to  essentially  the  same  dangers,  difliculties 
and  trials  and  the  same  entire  dependence  on  God  for 
health,  strength,  success  and  life  itself.  The  same  moral 
weaknesses,  temptations  to  be  resisted,  evil  dispositions  to  be 
overcome,  and  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  same  Redeemer 
from  the  penalty  and  the  power  of  sin.  And  after  all  real 
and  all  possible  external  differences,  essentially  the  same 
deep  and  abiding  fountains  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  the  same  heart-aches,  disappointments  and  dissatis¬ 
factions  with  the  world,  the  same  restless  longings  after 
something  higher  and  better,  when  the  world  has  done  all  it 
can  to  make  them  happy.  Thus  few  and  trifling,  thus 
accidental  and  unessential  are  the  differences ;  thus  numer¬ 
ous  and  important,  thus  fundamental  and  essential  the 
common  elements  in  the  extremes  of  human  life,  even  as 
they  appear  to  our  imperfect  vision.  We  can  readily  infer, 
that  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  he  looks  down  from  heaven  and 
sees  things  just  as  they  are,  these  accidental  differences  will 
appear  as  nothing,  and  all  men  must  stand  before  him 
involved  in  the  same  essential  weaknesses  and  sins,  invested 
with  the  same  inalienable  rights  and  dignities. 

The  doctrine  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man  is 
not  a  dogma  of  a  leveling  and  atheistic  philosophy,  but  a  law 
of  nature  and  a  law  of  God.  Every  man  has  an  equal  right 
to  he  a  man,  to  be  what  God  has  made  him,  to  use  and 
enjoy  what  God  has  given  him,  to  exercise  and  develop  his 
bodily  organs,  to  educate  and  exercise  his  reason,  conscience, 
affections  and  will,  all  his  mental  and  moral  faculties.  And 
since  God  has  created  all  men  with  essentially  the  same  at¬ 
tributes,  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  beings,  every  man  is 
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bound  by  the  law  of  his  being,  to  regard  and  treat  every 
other  man  as  he  would  regard  and  treat  himself  in  like 
circumstances ;  in  other  words,  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself  and  to  do  unto  others  all  things  whatsoever  he  would 
have  them  do  to  him.  So  that  the  golden  rule,  though  not 
discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is,  in  fact,  a  law  of  nature, 
a  rule  of  human  duty,  co-extensive  with  the  platform  of  human 
rights  and,  like  that,  founded  in  the  nature  of  man  and  his 
relations  to  his  Mailer.  Before  the  law  and  government  of 
God,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  love  every  other  man  as 
himself,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  thus  loved  and 
treated  by  every  other  man.  And  the  laws  of  men  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  perfection  of  the  law  of  God,  just  in  proportion 
as,  overlooking  all  mere  accidental  differences,  they  enforce 
upon  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  the  performance 
of  the  same  sacred  duties,  and  secure  to  all  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  inalienable  rights. 

The  man  who  really  knows  himself,  and  properly  consid¬ 
ers  himself,  will  not  be  likely  to  wrong  another  man.  He 
will  hardly  be  unforgiving,  who  considers,  how  much  he 
needs  to  be  forgiven.  They  will  hardly  throw  stones  at 
others  who  remember  that  they  themselves  live  in  glass 
houses.  He  will  hardly  look  down  upon  any  other  man  who 
is  conscious  of  all  the  depths  of  degradation,  into  which  he 
is  capable  of  falling,  and  has  actually  fallen  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  he  who  estimates  duly  the  dignity  and  capacity 
of  his  own  immortal  spirit  and  the  infinite  price  at  "which,  in 
common  with  every  other  human  soul,  he  has  been  redeemed, 
will  not  dare  to  rob  any  human  being  of  that  which  makes 
him  a  man.  Enslave  a  man  !  It  is  to  rob  him  of  his  hu¬ 
manity.  It  is  to  treat  him  like  a  brute,  as  if  he  had  no 
reason,  conscience  or  will  of  his  own,  no  right  even  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  no  resemblance 
to  the  divine  nature,  and  no  title  to  immortality.  Buy  and 
sell  a  man  !  It  is  to  treat  him  as  property.  It  is  to  make 
him  a  thing  and  no  man.  It  is  not  only  to  strip  him  of 
property,  family  and  all  that  he  values  around  him,  but  to 
rob  him  of  himself.  Well  may  the  poor  slave,  bound  and 
beaten,  look  up  to  his  oppressor  with  imploring  look,  as  in 
the  picture  with  "which  we  are  all  familiar,  pleading,  “Am  I 
not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?”  And  the  oppressor’s  hand 
■would  fall  powerless  at  his  side  at  the  sight  of  his  fellow  man, 
his  neighbor,  his  brother,  thus  weeping  and  pleading  before 
him,  if  he  had  not  already  lost  his  own  humanity.  Of  all 
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^^man’s  inhumanity  to  man,”  enslaving  him  is  the  most 
inhuman  ;  it  so  utterly  dehumanizes  the  slave,  and  so  dread¬ 
fully  inhumanizes  the  master.  This  is  a  new  lesson  which 
the  world  will  learn  from  the  rebellion  and  the  war  which 
slavery  is  now  waging  against  the  government  and  the  free 
institutions  of  our  country,  or  rather  it  is  a  new  illustration 
of  that  old  lesson,  the  blinding,  perverting,  hardening  and 
utterly  depraving  power  of  sin.  In  its  whole  history,  from 
its  first  inception,  it  has  been  a  war  not  only  against  liberty 
and  law,  not  only  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  but,  at  length,  a  war  against  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  nature  and  the  common  sentiments  of  humanity. 
Do  you  call  this  prejudice,  and  ask  for  the  proof?  Compare 
the  utterances  of  Southern  pulpits,  synods  and  other  ec¬ 
clesiastical  bodies  half  a  century  ago  with  the  justifications 
and  glorifications  of  slavery  which,  for  a  few  years  past,  have 
been  waxing  louder  and  louder  from  the  same  sources  till 
they  have  filled  the  ears  and  stifled  the  conscience  of  the 
South ;  and  say,  if  the  world  ever  saw  so  rapid  and  so  de¬ 
plorable  a  degeneracy  in  theology  and  religion.  Compare 
the  speeches  and  the  votes  of  Southern  statesmen  during  the 
first  half  century  of  our  national  existence  with  the  sneeches 
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and  the  votes  of  the  same  States,  and  the  very  same  men 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — compare,  above  all  the 
chivalrous  honor  and  stainless  integrity  of  Southern  men  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Monroe  with  the 
shameless  falsehood,  fraud  and  treason  of  Southern  men  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Buchanan  ;  and  say,  if  political  morality  ever 
experienced  so  sudden  and  so  sad  a  blight.  Do  you  doubt 
the  growing  unnaturalness  and  inhumanity  of  the  slavehold¬ 
ers’  war  ?  Ask  the  graves  of  Northern  soldiers  at  Manassas, 
rifled  of  their  sacred  contents  as  trophies  of  savage  triumphs. 
Ask  the  women  of  Winchester,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  places,  unsexed  as  well  as  barbarized  and  inhumani- 
zed,  shooting  down  our  too-forbearing  soldiers  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  as  they  retreated, -exhausted  through  the  streets.  Ask 
the  hospitals  and  prisons  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  and 
Salisbury  and  Charleston,  or  rather  let  our  returning  prison¬ 
ers  recount,  how  they  were  deprived  of  suitable  food  and 
pure  water,  how  they  were  shot  at,  if  they  approached  the 
grated  windows  of  their  prison  and  tyrannized  over  and  tor¬ 
tured  ;  and  how  the  Union  men  of  the  South  are  wasting 
away  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  and  hung  on  trees  and  put  to 
death  in  a  thousand  barbarous  ways,  or  drag  out  an  exist- 
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cnce  in  ignominy  and  agony,  worse  than  death.  Hear  ParsoD 
Brownlow  and  Chaplain  Eddy  and  Col.  Corcoran  tell  the 
story  of  their  own  wrongs  and  the  horrid  sufferings  and  per¬ 
secutions  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  say,  if  slaveholders 
themselves  have  not  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  argument,  by  which  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  demonstrated  “the  Barbarism  of  Slavery." 

The  fundamental  wrong,  which  underlies  all  the  other 
wrongs  of  the  slaves  and  their  unhappy  race,  is  not  recogni¬ 
zing  them  as  human  beings,  and  therefore,  not  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  they  have  any  rights  which  other  human  beings  are 
bound  to  recognize.  This  inhuman  doctrine  leads  inevitably 
to  inhuman  treatment,  and  inhuman  treatment  leads  again 
legitimately  to  more  inhuman  doctrine.  And  thus  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  corruption  and  degeneracy  has  been  going  on,  till,  at 
length,  almost  the  whole  country,  North  as  well  as  South, 
has  been  more  or  less  blinded  and  hardened  against  the 
rightful  claims  of  a  whole  race  of  human  beings  whose  only 
crime  is  their  misfortune,  whom  we  have  first  robbed  of  the 
most  precious  rights  and  attributes  of  humanity,  and  then 
attempt  to  justify  ourselves  by  the  very  degradation  and  ruin, 
which  we  ourselves  have  brought  upon  them. 

Never  was  a  more  inhuman  sentiment  uttered  by  human 
lips  than  that  which  proceeded,  not  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — thank  God  !  we  were  saved  that  hu¬ 
miliation — but  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court,  not  only 
disfranchising  but  dehumanizing  with  a  stroke  of  his  inhu¬ 
man  pen  four  millions  of  human  beings  born  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  continent  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  harmlessly  publishing  it  to  the  world  as  a  fact 
in  American  history  and  an  article  in  the  code  of  American 
laws,  that  “black  men  have  no  rights,  which  white  men  are 
bound  to  respect.”  And  that  inhuman  sentiment  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  Constitution  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  of  America,  as  expounded  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederacy ;  nay,  the  very  Gospel  which,  as  the  South¬ 
ern  press  with  one  voice  now  declare,  “Our  Confederacy  is  a 
God-sent  missionary  to  preach  to  the  nations.”* 

And  (with  sorrow  and  shame  be  it  spoken)  the  same  inhu¬ 
man  sentiment  is  still  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  too  many 
of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  is  still  clung  to  by  too 
many  of  our  civil  and  military  officers  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
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dying  struggle,  still  influences  too  much  the  action  of  the 
national  and  some  of  the  State  governments,  even  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  which  the  Republic  is  waging  for  its  very 
life  with  the  hosts  of  slavery.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need 
not  revert  to  the  times  of  ignorance  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  when  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  Government  vied  with  each  other  in  ^ager  promises  of 
non-interference  with  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  our 
Generals  invaded  the  territory  of  rebellious  States  with  loud 
proclamations,  that  they  would  put  down  with  a  strong  hand 
all  attempts  at  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  We  need  not 
recall  the  long  and  shameful  months,  during  which  the  subor¬ 
dinate  olBBcers  and  soldiers  in  our  armies,  blushing  for  shame 
and  burning  with  indignation,  were  compelled  to  perform  the 
office,  dishonorable  even  at  the  South,  of  jailors  and  catchers 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  loyal  men,  faithful  servants  of  their 
country,  after  bringing  intelligence  to  our  commanders,  pilot¬ 
ing  our  boats,  guiding  our  armies,  rendering  invaluable  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  cause,  simply  because  their  skin  is  of  a  darker 
hue  than  that  of  their  oppressors,  were  given  up  into  their 
hands  and  literally  scourged  to  death  in  sight  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  American  Capitol.  In 
this  third  year  of  the  war,  after  the  President’s  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  war,  and  anew 
era  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  our  age,  and  after  all 
the  marvellous  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  sentiment,  while  I  write,  I  read  with  sor¬ 
row  and  shame,  of  contrabands  on  the  Mississippi,  who  had 
assisted  our  troops  in  finding  and  putting  on  board  several 
boat-loads  of  cotton,  left  behind  trembling  and  shrieking  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  infuriated  masters ;  of  fugitive 
slaves  in  New  Orleans  driven  back  by  the  bayonets  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  soldiers  to  be  the  property  of  their  so-called  own¬ 
ers,  and  the  victims  of  their  long  and  cruel  oppressors  ;  and 
most  monstrous  folly  as  well  as  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the 
colored  regiments  who  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  the 
heroic  assault  on  Port  Hudson  ;  the  colored  regiments  alone 
among  the  heroes  of  that  assault  provided  with  no  stretchers 
or  ambulances  for  their  wounded,  and,  when  provision  was 
made  under  a  flag  of  truce  for  bringing  all  the  others  w'ho 
had  fallen,  their  dead  alone  not  included  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  !*  Are  we  yet  ready  and  willing,  as  a  nation,  to  rcc- 

*See  \'icksburg  Correspoudeuce  of  tlie  New  York  Times,  June  13. 
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ognize  colored  men,  as  men  and  brethren,  and  treat  them  like 
other  men,  and  extend  to  them  their  rights  as  human  beings, 
and  use  them  just  as  we  would  other  men,  without  inquiring 
the  color  of  their  skin,  in  all  ways  in  which  they  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  the  war,  and 
extend  to  them  the  same  protection  which  our  flag  spreads 
over  other  men,  whether  as  laborers  or  soldiers,  who  render 
the  same  service*,  and  consider  their  rights  and  interests  as 
sacred  as  any  other  equal  number  of  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  in  our  population  ?  Do  we  not  still  to  a  great  extent,  ig¬ 
nore  the  existence  of  four  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  only  loyal  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  some  of  the  States  ?  Do  we  not  overlook  their  inter¬ 
ests  ;  forget  their  rights,  leave  them  out  of  the  account  in 
our  calculations  ?  Do  we  not  practically  ignore  their  very  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  too  when  we  stand  in  extreme  need  of  their 
assistance,  when  they  might,  could,  would  and  should  fortify 
our  camps  and  fight  in  our  ranks  instead  of  the  enemy’s, 
when  every  month’s  experience  makes  it  more  manifest  that 
their  full  and  hearty  co-operation  would  turn  the  scales  in 
our  favor,  while,  with  their  weight  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale,  we  never  can  effectually  conquer  the  rebellion,  and 
when  their  prayers,  cries  and  tears  for  deliverance  are  of 
more  account  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  more  weight  in  his  bal¬ 
ance.,  and  therefore,  certain  to  outweigh  in  the  final  issue,  all 
the  wealth  and  pride  and  power  of  the  Southern  aristocracy, 
age,  and  all  the  vaunted  material  and  military  resources  of 
the  North  ?  I  know  not  which  is  the  more  amazing  the  wick¬ 
edness  or  the  folly  and  madness  of  such  prejudice.  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  caste,  of  a  caste  worse  than  heathenish  in 
this  Christian  land.  Jefferson  said,  he  trembled  for  his 
country,  when  he  remembered  that  God  is  just.  I  tremble 
for  my  country  even  now,  when  I  remember  that  God  is,  in 
an  especial  manner,  the  God  of  the  stranger  and  the  suppli¬ 
ant.,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  and  the  avenger  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  Has  he  not  said,  “If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  wise, 
and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry  ;  and 
my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword, 
and  your  wives  shall  be  widows,  and  your  children  father¬ 
less?”  In  view  of  such  solemn  declarations  is  it  superstition 
to  believe,  at  least  to  fear,  that  it  is  this  very  thing  which  is 
sending  defeat  on  our  armies,  disaster  to  our  cause,  and 
mourning  into  all  our  cities  and  towns,  into  almost  all  our 
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homes  and  hearts  ?  I  fear,  that  the  sin  of  oppression  is  not 
all  on  one  side  in  this  war,  that  the  God  of  the  suppliant  and 
the  stranger,  the  God  of  the  more  than  widowed  and  father¬ 
less,  the  God  of  those  who  are  robbed  not  only  of  their  wages 
but  of  their  wives  and  children  and  themselves,  has  some- 
what  against  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  ;  that  public 
sentiment  and  even  legislation  in  some  of  the  Northern 
States  is  oppressive  and  inhuman;  that  the  government  of 
the  States  and  the  nation  is  not  yet  in  full  harmony  with  the 
law  and  government  of  God  in  its  conduct  towards  the  milli¬ 
ons  of  helpless  and  defenceless  human  beings,  who  have  been 
recently  thrown  upon  it  for  protection  and  look  to  it  as  their 
only  human  hope  ;  that  God  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  and  govern¬ 
mental  action  on  this  great  question  without  bestowing  a 
premium  on  inhumanity ;  and,  if  he  could  and  would,  that 
we  are  neither  fit  for  republican  freedom  nor  capable  of  it, 
till  we  understand  better,  and  better  practise  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  solemn  “covenant” 
which  our  “fathers”  entered  into  before  God  and  mankind, 
and  which  we  glorifjf  with  our  lips  while  yet  in  practice,  as 
a  nation,  we  cast  it  behind  our  backs  and  trample  it  under 
our  feet.  Was  there  ever  a  more  inhuman  act  of  law-ma¬ 
king  or  constitution-making  than  that  article  which  lately 
received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  votes,  (I  trust  not 
a  majority  of  the  voters)  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  forbidding 
negroes  hencefd-rth  and  forever  to  enter  the  boundaries  of 
the  State?  How  much  better  is  such  an  article  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Illinois,  than  that  which  they  boast  as  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  There  is  but  one 
step  further  in  inhumanity,  and  that  is  for  the  citizens  of 
that  professedly  republican  and  Christian  State  to  take  their 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  with  gun  loaded,  cocked  and 
primed  and  as  the  poor  fugitives  emerge  from  the  waters  of 
the  river  in  the  flight  swimming  for  liberty  and  life,  shoot 
them  down  as  they  do  squirrels  in  their  migrations  to  a 
Northern  clime.  What  can  be  more  inhuman  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  we  so  often  read  in  the  columns  of  Northern  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  hear  from  the  lips  of  Northern  men,  loyal  men, 
and  men  who  glory  in  their  Republican  or  Democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  “I  care  nothing  for  the  negroes,  the  war  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whites.”  You  do  not  care  for  four  millions  of 
human  beings,  your  own  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children 
of  your  own  Father;  you  do  not  care  whether  they  are 
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treated  like  men  or  like  cattle,  whether  they  are  permitted 
to  live  as  men,  women  and  children,  or  slaughtered  like  wild 
heasts,  hung  up  like  dogs,  bought  and  sold  and  bound  and 
beaten  worse  than  the  very  brutes  !  Friend,  fellow-citizen, 
take  back  that  inhuman  speech  ;  it  was  either  uttered  in 
thoughtlessness,  or  you  are  a  monster  of  inhumanity.  Oh, 
my  country,  my  suffering,  bleeding,  almost  perishing  coun¬ 
try,  turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  oppress¬ 
ed  millions,  lest  they  enter  into  the  ears  of  the  God  of  hosts, 
and  provoke  his  intervention,  more  powerful  than  that  of  all 
the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  Old  World,  bring  down  his 
vengeance,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  the  hosts  which  treas¬ 
on  and  rebellion  can  array  against  thee  !  Oh,  my  country¬ 
men,  scorn  not  the  co-operation  of  four  millions  of  slaves  ! 
Forget  not  their  rights  and  interests  !  Harden  not  your 
hearts  against  their  sighs  and  groans.  Let  not  their  tears 
and  blood  cry  to  heaven  against  you. 

They  are  your  countrymen,  loyal  almost  to  a  man,  the  on¬ 
ly  loyal  men  in  large  portions  of  the  South,  loving  and  trust¬ 
ing  you  in  spite  of  all  your  indifference  to  their  welfare, 
willing,  waiting,  longing  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  you,  and 
serve  and  save  the  country.  They  are  your  brethren,  bone 
of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh,  children  of  the  same 
earthly  parents,  offspring  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father  with 
yourselves,  bound  to  you  by  all  the  sacred  ties  of  a  common 
nature  and  a  common  experience.  When  the  God  of  heaven 
has  so  wonderfully  thrown  upon  you,  upon  the  whole  people 
of  the  country,  the  responsibility  of  their  protection,  educa¬ 
tion  and  emancipation,  when  he  asks  you  almost  with  an 
audible  voice,  “Where  is  thy  brother  ?”  say  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  first  murderer,  “I  know  not ;  Am  I  my  brother’s  keep¬ 
er,”  lest  God  in  reply  shall  say,  “What  hast  thou  done  ?  the 
voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  earth.” 

They  are  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  your 
Redeemer,  and  your  final  Judge.  And  when  you  stand  be¬ 
fore  him  in  judgment,  he  will  say  unto  you,  “I  was  an  hung¬ 
ered,  I  was  thirsty,  I  was  a  stranger,  naked,  and  sick,  and 
in  prison,  and  inasmuch  as  ye  ministered  or  failed  to  minister 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  or  did  it 
not  to  me.”  Oh  suffer  not  the  brethren  of  your  divine  Lord 
and  Master,  his  brethren  not  a  few  of  them  by  generation 
and  adoption  as  well  as  by  creation,  and  so  members  of  his 
own  sacred  and  blessed  body — suffer  them  not  to  be  bound 
and  scourged — suffer  them  not  to  be  dragged  away  by  your 
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own  soldiers  from  your  own  camps  and  your  own  Capitol  to 
an  ignominy  and  agony,  which  you  would  deem  worse  than 
death  if  inflicted  on  your  brothers  or  on  yourselves.  They 
are  the  children  of  God,  all  his  children  by  nature,  all  crea¬ 
ted  in  his  image  and  loved  by  him,  as  the  infinite  and  uni¬ 
versal  Father  alone  can  love  his  children,  all  pitied  by  him, 
as  the  God  of  heaven  pities  none  but  the  stranger,  the  sup¬ 
pliant  and  the  oppressed ;  many  of  them  re-created  in  his 
moral  and  spiritual  image  and,  therefore,  loved  by  him  with 
something  of  the  same  divine  complacency  which  he  cherish¬ 
es  toward  his  first-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son,  dear  to 
him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  the  Son  of  his  love.  And 
will  you  enslave,  or  be  a  party  to  the  enslaving  of  a  son  of 
God,  you,  who  would  pronounce  him  a  fellow  fit  only  for  the 
gallows,  who  should  kidnap  your  son  ?  Men  of  America, 
Christian  men,  shall  the  image  of  God  always  be  bought  and 
sold  in  your  country  ?  Shall  the  children  of  God  always  be 
bound  and  scourged  and  tortured  in  America  for  no  crime 
but  a  skin,  not  colored  like  your  own  ?  Shall  the  American 
Church  never  be  free  from  the  sin  and  shame  of  slavery  ? 
Shall  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  always  be  a  by- word 
and  a  scoffing  among  the  nations,  as  a  slave-holding  Republic? 
Forbid  it  consistency,  charity,  justice,  mercy  !  Every  attri¬ 
bute  of  God  and  every  right  feeling  of  man  forbid  it !  A 
just  and  merciful  God  will  not  permit  it.  Humane  and  Chris¬ 
tian  men  will  not  permit  it.  The  conscience  and  common 
sense  of  a  free  and  Christian  people  will  not  long  permit 
it,  but  will  rise  in  their  might,  as  one  man,  and,  as  they  draw 
the  sword  to  extinguish  this  wicked  rebellion,  they  will  anni¬ 
hilate  utterly  and  forever  that  monstrous  evil,  that  sin  against 
God,  and  crime  against  humanity,  which  has  been  the  root 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  cause  of  all  our  calamities. 
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The  Last  Times  and  the  Great  Consummation.  An  earnest  Discussion 
€f  momentous  Themes.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  U.  Revised  and  c>n- 
iarged  edition.  Philadelphia  :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1863  d’his  woi-k 
was  originally  published  in  185G,  and  favorably  noticed  in  the  Review. 
It  is  regarded  by  those  who  sympathize  with  the  writer’s  sentiments,  as 
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one  ol'  the  al)lcsi  discnssions,  eonnected  witli  the  Mlllenarian  invostiga- 
tides  of  the  present  day.  To  this  edition  several  important  additions 
have  been  made,  such  as  a  complete  analysis  of  Scripture  refcrenceSy 
whicli  ])car  on  the  subject,  a  full  exhibit  of  the  literature,  ancient  and 
2n<idcrn,  a  number  of  interesting  explanatory  notes  and  an  Index, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  value  ('f  the  volumeo  Although  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  author  in  his  peculiar  views,  they  are  his  honest,  earnest 
convictions,  and  have  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority.  The  book 
has  done  good  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion.  We 
know  an  intelligent  and  educated  physician,  who  had  been,  for  many 
years,  a  sceptic,  whose  attention  was  first  arrested  to  the  consideration  of 
Divine  truth  by  the  perusal  of  this  work. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Part  I,  Abraham  to 
Samuel.  By  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1863.  This  volume, 
presented  to  the  eye  in  so  attractive  a  style,  consists  of  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures,  delivered  at  Oxford.  They  do  not  give  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
race,  but  a  history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  particularly  of  those  parts 
which  bear  directly  on  the  religious  development  of  the  nation.  The 
author  never  forgets  that  the  literature  of  the  Hebrew  race,  from  which 
the  materials  of  these  lectures  are  derived,  is  the  Bible  ;  he,  therefore, 
constantly  reminds  the  reader,  that  the  Christian  Church  sprang  out  of 
the  Jewish,  and  endeavors,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  to  connect  the 
history  of  the  two,  both  by  way  of  contrast  and  illustration.  Although 
we  may  differ  from  the  author  in  many  of  his  views,  as  latitudinarian, 
his  candor  cannot  fail  to  commend  our  respect,  whilst  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  communicated,  and  the  literary  beauties  of  the  work,  its  re¬ 
markable  discrimination  in  the  use  of  language,  will  render  it  attractive 
to  all  Students.  • 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  By 
J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubign6,  D.  D.,  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers.  1863.  This  history,  although  a  separate  work,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  continuation  of  the  authors  former  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not  merely  a  Memoir  of  Calvin,  but 
a  history  of  the  times,  in  which  that  Reformer  lived,  and  over  which  he 
exercised  so  important  an  influence.  The  deep  interest  felt  in  that  event¬ 
ful  period  as  well  as  the  great  skill  and  power  of  D’Aubigue,  as  a  writer, 
will  secure  for  the  work  a  wide  circulation. 

The  Pentateuch  vindicated  from  the  aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso. 
By  William  Henry  Green,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton, N.  J.  New  York:  John  Wiley.  1863.  This  is  a  brief,  clear 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  Colenso’s  extraordinary  attack  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  historical  character  of  the 
Sacred  Record.  The  author  is  a  fine  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  the  tusk 
undertaken  evinces  much  learning  and  critical  ability.  He  easily  de¬ 
tects  the  errors,  and  in  a  vein  of  quiet  humor  skillfully  disposes  of  the 
alleged  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies.  He  takes  up  the  Bishop’s 
charges  in  the  order,  in  which  they  are  presented,  anwers  his  positions 
in  detail,  and  completely  demolishes  the  work. 

The  Confessions  of  Augustine.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Gi 
T.  Shedd,  D.  D.  Andover:  W.  F.  Draper.  1860.  The  deep  piety,  un¬ 
doubted  sincerity,  and  remarkable  experience  of  Augustine  have  thrown 
a  charm  around  his  Confessions,  which  will  give  them  permanent  in- 
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liliicnce,  and  attract  the  attention  even  of  those  who  cannot  alwa)^s  sii))- 
scribe  to  his  reasonings  or  endorse  the  conclusions  which  lie  reaches. 
This  beatiful  edition  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  old  translation,  carefully 
compared  with  the  original  Latin  text,  to  which  are  added  some  valua¬ 
ble  explanatory  notes. 

The  New  Testament^  witlihrief  explanatory  Notes  or  Scholia.  By  How¬ 
ard  Crosby,  D.  D,,  Professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Rutgers  College.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner;  1863.  These  notes 
are  not  disquisitions  on  the  sacred  text,  but  rather  hints  and  suggestions, 
intended  to  remove  obscurities,  reconcile  inconsistencies  and  to  explain 
g^rammatical  peculiarities  and  archaeological  difficulties.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  are  new  and  striking,  evidently  the  result  of  thorough  schol¬ 
arship,  presented  briefly  and  in  the  most  simple  manner.  The  volume 
will  prove  an  aid  to  Biblical  teachers  as  w’ell  as  to  private  Christians  in 
harmonizing,  elucidating  and  enforcing  Scriptural  truth. 

Bible  IllustroAions.)  Being  a  storehouse  of  similes,  allegories  and 
anecdotes,  selected  from  Spencer’s  “Things  New  and  Old,”  and  other 
sources.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D. 
and  a  copious  Index.  .Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1863.  The 
title  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  a  collection  of 
varied,  apt  and  suggestive  illustrations,  a  thesaurus  of  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  gathered  from  classic  authors,  and  Christian  writers  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  designed  to  elucidate  or  improve  some  important 
doctrine  lesson.  The  book  will  be  found  useful  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  teachers  of  Bible  classes,  and  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
instruction  of  the  young. 

Triumphs  of  the  Bible,  with  the  Testimony  of  Science  to  its  truth. 
By  Rev.  Henry  Tullidge,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1863. 
This  is  a  book  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  designed  to  meet  a  pop¬ 
ular  want,  and  to  show  that  the  success  of  God’s  word  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  and  accomplishing  wonders  is  an  irresistible  argument  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  its  divine  origin.  Its  truth  and  authority  are  vindicated,  its  har¬ 
mony  with  the  discoveries  of  science  and  archmological  investigations 
proved,  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  plausible  objections  of 
modern  scepticism  successfully  answered. 

Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.  By  Francis  Wayland.  Boston ; 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  1863.  There  are  few  men  in  the  country  whose  opin¬ 
ions  are  entitled  to  a  more  careful  and  candid  consideration  than  Dr. 
Wayland.  His  large  experience,  extended  observation,  strong  sense, 
practical  character  and  earnest  piety  fit  him  to  speak  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  authority.  His  thoughts  are  always  valuable,  even  when  they  do 
not  secure  conviction.  In  these  ten  familiar  letters  he  discusses  topics 
of  vital  importance,  such  as  a  call  to  the  ministry,  its  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  duties,  the  characteristics  of  sermons  and  the  manner  of  de¬ 
livering  them,  pastoral  visitation  and  ministerial  example.  The  author 
takes  decided  ground  against  the  use  of  the  manuscript  in  the  pulpit. 
The  book  will  be  rea,d  with  profit  by  all,  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  are 
anxious  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

Tales  and  Sketches.  By  Hugh  Miller,  Edited  wnth  a  Preface.  By 
Mrs.  Miller.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1863.  There  is  a  deep  interest, 
connected  with  all  the  writings  of  the  distinguished  author,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  before  us  contains  his  earlier  and  lighter  productions,  giving  us  his 
views  of  men  and  things  more  clearly,  and  letting  us  into  his  inner  life 
more  fully  than  his  other  works.  VVe  were  particularly  interested  in  his 
recollections,  told  with  so  much  simplicity  and  pathos,  of  the  unfurtunate 
poets,  Ferguson  and  Burns. 
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Notices  of  Nezo  Publications. 


My  Mothers  Chair.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  18G3, 
This  is  an  interesting  little  book,  by  the  wife  of  a  highly  e^^toelned 
Lutheran  minister,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  our  Sunday  School  libraries. 

The  Rebellion  Record.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore.  New  York:  C.  T. 
Evans.  The  last  number  completes  the  fifth  volume  of  this  importaiit 
serial,  of  which  we  have  so  frequently  spoken  in  the  higheot  terms.  It 
is  indeed  a  storehouse  of  authentic  information  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  great  Southern  Rebellion,  and  will,  from  year  to  year,  become 
more  and  more  valuable.  No  Library  can  be  regarded  as  complete  with¬ 
out  this  important  publication. 

Ilarper^s  Magazine.  The  June  No.  contains  several  most  excellent 
articles.  Two  of  them  are  beautifully  illustrated.  The  one  on  the 
Quicksilver  Mines  of  New  Almaden,  furnishing  an  instructive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  mines,  and  the  process  of  working  the  ore — and  the  other 
on  the  Indian  Massacres  and  War  of  1862,  giving  a  thrilling  account 
of  those  tragical  scenes,  from  which  the  people  of  Minnesota  suffered  so 
much. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  last  No.  of  this  valuable  monthly  con¬ 
tains  many  able  and  interesting  articles.  The  contribution  by  Dr.  Lew¬ 
is  on  “Weak  Lungs  and  how  to  make  them  strong,”  is  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  Consumption  is  treated  by  the  author,  not  as  a  local  disease, 
but  as  a  disease  of  the  system,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lungs.  If  re¬ 
moved  from  the  lungs  and  yet  not  eradicated  from  the  system,  it  will 
speedily  re-appear  somewhere  else  or  ^how  itself  in  some  other  form. 

The  American  Publishers''  Circular  and  Literary  Gazette,  promises  to 
be  a  more  complete  and  successful  publication  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  that  has  hitherto  appeared  among  us.  It  is  surprising  what  an 
amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  reference  to  books, 
authors  and  pnblishers  at  home  and  abroad,  is  here  collected.  It  is  a 
credit  to  American  Literature,  and  we  wish  our  friend  Childs,  the  enter¬ 
prising  publisher,  the  most  encouraging  success  in  this  new  field  of  la¬ 
bor. 

Goidd  and  Lincoln  have  published  the  Story  of  my  Career,  being 
the  Life  of  Heinrich  SteffeJis,  as  student  at  Freiberg  and  Jena,  and  as 
Professor  at  Halle,  Breslau  and  Berlin,  with  personal  reminiscences  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Fichte  and  others.  J.  W.  Bradley  has  published  the 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M.  Schmucker,  LL.  D.  The  second  volume  was  ready  for  the 
press  at  the  time  of  the  author’s  death.  Harper  and  Brothers  have  ad¬ 
ded  two  additional  volumes,  Sallust  and  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
to  their  admirable  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Texts,  which  to  conveni¬ 
ence  of  form  unites  beauty  of  appearance  and  cheapness.  A  Second 
Series  of  sermons  is  announced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stockton,  under  the  title, 
The  Booh  Above  All,  or  the  Holy  Bible,  the  only  sensible,  infallible  and 
divine  authority  on  earth. 

Sunshine  in  Thought.  By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  Author  of  “Mei- 
ster  Karl’s  Sketch-Book,”  and  “Ti’ai! slater  of  Heine’s  Pictures  of 
Traul.”  New  York:  Charles  T.  Evans.  1862. 

The  Problem  of  American  Destiny,  solved  by  Science  and  History. 
New  York:  C.  T.  Evans.  1863. 

The  Choice  of  a  Wife:  A  Lecture  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  The¬ 
ological  Students  in  the  Missionary  Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Luth 
cran  Church.  Delivered  in  Seliusgrove,  Pa.,  June  3,  1863.  By  B, 
Kurtz,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Baltimore  :  T.  N.  Kurtz.  1863. 
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